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PREFACE. 


THIS  work  is  designed,  on  the  one  hand  io  be  a  text- 
book fcr  classes,  and  on  the  other  to  be  read  by  snch 
ministers,  younger  or  older,  as  may  wish  to  stndy  the  sub- 
jects discussed. 

As  a  teacher  of  Homiletios  for  ten  years,  the  author  had 
felt  the  need  of  a  more  complete  text-book,  since  a  course 
made  up  from  parts  of  several  different  works  would  still 
omit  certain  important  subjects,  and  furnish  but  a  meagre 
treatment  of  others,  leaving  the  class  to  a  great  extent 
dependent  entirely  upcm  the  lectures.  The  desire  dius 
arose  to  pr^Mire,  whenever  possible,  a  work  which  should 
be  full  in  its  range  of  topics,  and  should  also  attempt  to 
combine  the  thorough  discussion  of  principles  with  an 
abundance  of  practical  rules  and  suggestions.  When  die 
labor  involved  in  teaching  this  and  at  the  same  time 
another  branch  of  Theology  became  excessive,  and  it  was 
necessary  to  relinquish  Homiletics  —  diough  always  a 
fiivorite  branch  —  the  author  determined,  before  the  sub« 
ject  should  £EMle  from  his  mind,  to  undertake  the  work  he 
had  contemplated. 

The  treatise  is  therefore  a  result  of  practical  instruction, 
but  it  is  not  simply  a  printed  course  of  lectures.  Tlie 
materials  existing  in  the  form  of  brief  notes  have  been 
everywhere  rewrought,  the  literature  of  the  subject  care* 
folly  re-examined,  and  the  place  which  had  been  occupied 
by  text-books,  filled  v}  an  independent  discussion. 

vU 
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Those  wh>  may  think  of  employing  the  work  as  a  text* 
book  are  requested  to  note,  that  it  is  divided  into  indepen- 
dent Parts,  which,  while  arranged  in  the  order  indicated 
by  the  nature  of  the  subject,  may  be  taken  up  in  any  other 
order  required  by  the  exigencies  of  instruction.  Bomf 
would  prefer  to  begin  with  Arrangement,  in  order  that  stu* 
dents  may  at  once  have  the  benefit  of  this  in  preparing 
sermons  or  sketches.  Others  might  begin  with  Style,  in 
order  to  general  exercises  in  composition;  and  possibly 
others  with  Delivery.  The  author  would  himself  prefer 
if  using  the  book,  to  take,  after  the  Introduction,  the  first 
three  chapters  of  Part  I,  and  then  Part  II  and  perhaps 
other  portions  before  completing  Part  I.  The  cross  refer- 
ences from  one  part  to  another  will  be  found  somewhat 
numerous.  In  the  plan  of  the  work,  a  few  instances  occur  of 
departure  from  a  strict  technical  distribution  of  the  topics, 
for  the  sake  of  practical  convenience.  Thus  the  matters 
embraced  under  Illustration,  Expository  Preaching,  or 
Imagination,  would  strictiy  belong  to  several  different 
parts  of  the  work,  but  it  is  practically  better  to  discuss  aU 
at  the  same  time. 

It  may  be  necessary  to  explain  the  introduction  of  copi- 
ous chapters  on  the  Interpretation  of  a  Text,  and  on  Ar- 
gument The  former  subject  is  discussed  in  treatises  on 
Eermeneutics.  But  besides  tiie  fiu^t  that  not  a  few  of  those 
who  use  this  book  will  not  have  previously  studied  Her- 
meneutics,  those  who  have  done  so  may  be  interested  and 
profited  by  a  discussion  bearing  more  directiy  on  the  work 
of  preaching ;  and  such  students  will  be  able  to  read  the 
chapter  rapidly.  Much  improvement  has  been  made  during 
the  past  century  in  respect  to  pulpit  interpretation,  but  it 
is  a  point  as  to  which  our  young  ministers  still  need  to  be 
very  carefully  guarded.  The  subject  of  Argument  is 
thought  by  some  to  be  out  of  place  in  a  treatise  on  Homi* 
letics  or  on  Motoric  in  general.    But  preachinar  and  all 
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pablic  speaking  ought  to  be  largely  composed  of  aigoment^ 
finr  eren  the  most  ignorant  people  constantly  practice  it 
themselyes,  and  always  feel  its  force  when  properly  pre* 
sented ;  and  yet  in  many  pulpits  the  place  of  argument  is 
mainly  filled  by  mere  assertion  and  ezhortationy  and  the 
argumentB  employed  are  often  carelessly  stated,  or  even 
grayely  erroneous.  Treatises  on  Logic  teach  the  critical 
inspection^  rather  than  the  construction  of  argument,  and 
so  the  latter  must  be  discussed  in  works  on  Bhetoric,  if 
anywhere.  The  well-known  chapters  of  Whately  have 
been  here  freely  employed,  but  with  very  large  additional 
and  with  the  attempt  to  correct  some  important  errors 
The  examples  of  argument  given  are  nearly  all  drawn 
from  reUgiquslmtb.  With  these  explanations  it  is  left  to 
instructors  to  use  or  omit  these  portions  of  the  work  at 
their  pleasure. 

But  the  great  mass  of  young  ministers,  particularly  in 
some  denominations,  never  study  Homiletics  under  a 
teacher,  whether  they  have  or  have  not  enjoyed  a  Colle- 
giate education.  The  attempt  has  been  everywhere  made 
to  adapt  the  present  work  to  the  wants  of  these  students,  as 
well  as  the  purposes  of  a  text-book.  They  will  choose  for 
themselves  what  portions  to  take  up  first,  but  such  as  hav» 
had  no  Collie  education  maybe  urged  not  to  abandon  the 
book  without  reading  the  discussion  of  Arrangement  and 
Style,  as  well  as  of  Interpretation,  Subjects  of  Preaching, 
and  Argument  For  the  sake  of  those  who  have  enjoyed 
few  advantages,  occasional  explanations  have  been  intro- 
duced, which  other  readers  would  hardly  need. 

Those  who  have  had  much  experience  in  preaching  often 
find  it  interesting  and  useful  to  examine  a  treatise  on  the 
preparation  and  delivery  of  sermons.  New  topics  and  new 
methods  may  be  suggested,  things  forgotten  or  hitherto 
neglected  are  recalled,  ideas  gradually  formed  in  the  course 
of  eifcperience  are  made  clearer  and  more  definite,  and 
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whim  tiie  yiewB  advanoed  are  not  deemed  just,  renewed 
reflection  on  some  questions  need  not  be  unprofitaUa 
Moreover,  the  desire  for  high  excellence  in  preaching  may 
receiye  a  fresh  stimulus.  Such  readers  will  remember  thai 
many  practical  matters  which  to  them  have  now  become 
obvious  and  commonplace,  are  precisely  the  points  upon 
which  a  banner  most  needs  counseL  And  while  there  are 
in  the  present  treatise  numerous  divisions  and  subdivisions, 
to  marked  as  to  meet  the  wants  of  students,  the  attempt 
has  been  made  to  preserve  the  style  from  becoming  broken 
and  unreadable. 

The  author's  chief  indebtedness  for  help  has  been  to 
Aristotle,  Qcero  and  Quintilian,  and  to  Whately  and 
Vinet  The  two  last  (together  with  Ripley)  had  been  his 
text- books, — and  copious  extracts  are  made  from  diem 
on  certain  subjects.  A  good  deal  has  been  derived  from 
Alexander,  Shedd,  Day,  and  Hoppin,  from  Coquerel  and 
Palmer,  and  a  great  variety  of  other  writers,  as  the  Index 
will  show.  Besides  quotaticms,  there  are  numerous  refer- 
ences to  works  in  which  may  be  found  some  impressive 
statemcait  of  similar  opinions,  or  further  considerations 
bearing  on  the  subject  in  hand.  Only  such  references 
have  been  given  as  it  was  thought  really  worth  while  for 
the  student  to  consult  At  the  close  of  the  Introduction,  there 
is  a  list  of  the  principal  works  forming  the  Literature  of 
Homiletics,  with  brief  notices  of  their  character  and  value. 
It  is  believed  that  to  give  in  a  treatise  some  account  of 
previous  works  on  the  subject,  as  judged  from  the  author's 
.  point  of  view,  is  a  thing  appropriate  and  calculated  to  be 
.  usefiiL  Budi  notices,  in  the  case  of  contemporary  writers, 
eught  not  to  be  reckoned  discourteous  if  they  frankly 
•xiMrees  disapprobation  in  some  respects  as  well  as  praise 
in  others.  Were  they  somewhat  more  extended,  these 
eritioal  appreciations  would  be  more  useful.  Besides 
Ibis  general  account  of  the  literature,  essays  and  treatises 
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ttpoB  partieulAr  brancheB  of  Rhetoric  or  Homiletics  ur« 
briefly  characterized  in  foot-notes,  upon  the  introductioQ  of 
the  reepectiTe  topics.  Two  important  and  valuable  works, 
Ucllyaine  on  Elocuticn  (New  York,  1870),  and  Dabnej's 
Sacred  Rhetoric  (Richmond,  1870),  were  receired  after  the 
Introductioii  was  stereotyped,  but  are  noticed  in  Part  IV, 
chapter  II,  and  were  made  useful  in  that  and  the  following 
chapters.  Two  articles  published  by  the  author  in  the 
Baptist  Quarterly  for  January,  1869,  and  January,  1870, 
have  been  incorporated  into  the  work,  with  the  necessary 
rewriting;  and  some  articles  forming  other  portions  of 
it  have  appeared  in  the  Religious  Herald,  and  the  Cen- 
tral Baptist  The  author  is  grateftd  to  his  colleagues  and 
his  pastor,  for  sympathy  in  his  undertaking  and  for  valua- 
ble suggestions.  The  Index  has  been  prepared  by  the  Rev. 
John  C.  Long,  of  Virginia. 

Special  pains  have  been  taken,  at  the  proper  points  of 
the  treatise,  to  give  practical  suggestions  for  extempora- 
neous speaking.  Most  works  confine  their  instruction  as 
regards  the  preparation  of  sermons  to  the  case  of  writing 
out  in  fiill ;  and  many  treat  of  delivery,  as  if  it  were  in  all 
cases  to  be  reading  or  recitation.  The  efibrt  has  here  been 
to  keep  the  different  methods  in  view,  and  to  mention,  in 
connection  with  matters  applicable  to  all  alike,  such  as 
apply  to  one  or  another  method  in  particular. 

As  to  maay  of  the  |M*actical  question?  connected  with  the 
preparation  and  delivery  of  sermons,  there  is  much  differ- 
ence of  opinion ;  and  an  experienced  preacher  in  reading 
any  treatise  on  the  subject,  must  find  points  here  and  there 
which  he  would  prefer  to  see  treated  otiierwise.  He  would 
decide  whetiier,  notwithstanding,  tiie  work  is  likely  to  be 
uteM.  In  tiie  present  case,  criticism,  whether  &vorable 
or  adverse,  would  be  welcomed.  Where  the  author  13  in 
error,  he  would  greatiy  prefer  to  know  it     Where  the 
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views  presented  are  just,  they  may  become  more  oseflil 
through  diflcuaaon. 

No  one  oould  prepare  a  work  on  this  subject  without 
feeling,  and  sometimes  deeply  feelings  the  responsibility  he 
incurred.  It  is  a  solenm  thing  to  preach  the  gospel^  and 
therefore  a  very  solemn  thing  to  attempt  instruction  or 
even  suggestion  as  to  the  means  of  preaching  well. 

Jml^,  1870. 

Non.  —  There  are  seTeral  olMses  of  persons  beeidee  ministers, 
to  whom  portions  of  this  work  may  perhaps  proTO  aoeeptable  and 
QsefoL 

The  treatises  on  Rhetoric  now  studied,  in  schools  and  College, 
are  nearly  all  designed  to  prepare  the  stadent  for  writing,  rather 
than  distinotlTely  for  speaking ;  and  9peaksn  upon  whatsoeTer  sub- 
ject, may  really  find  more  of  what  they  need  in  a  book  on  preaching. 
The  ablest  lawyers  and  statesmen  haTe  often  stadied  sermons,  as 
specimens  of  eloquence ;  why  not  learn  something  from  treatises 
on  the  preparation  and  dellTcry  of  sermons  t  The  portions  which 
might  be  recommended  to  this  class  are  after  the  Introduction, 
Part  I,  chapters  4-3;  Part  II,  chapters  1  and  2;  Part  III;  and 
Part  IV ;  and  these  may  be  taken  in  any  order. 

Lay  preachers,  and  persons  desirous  of  speaking  in  public  on 
religious  subjects,  might  be  not  a  little  helped  by  the  first  three 
chapters  of  Part  I,  by  Part  V,  and  by  such  other  portions  of  the 
work  as  they  may  find  time  to  read. 

To  Sunday-School  teachers  are  recommended  Part  I,  chapters 
2,  7,  and  8,  with  the  close  of  chapter  8 ;  and  Part  V. 

Intelligent  Christians,  of  both  sexes,  must  be  often  gricTcd  at  the 
false  estimate  of  preaching,  the  wrong  notions  of  what  it  is,  and 
what  it  ought  to  be,  which  are  so  preTalent.  By  reading  something 
practical  on  the  subject,  they  would  be  better  prepared  to  sustain 
tbose  who  preach  properly,  and  to  improTc  the  tone  of  social  con- 
terBatioD  in  regard  to  this  matter.  They  might  also  become  more 
tympihthixing  and  appreciatiTC  hearers ;  and  good  listeners  are,  ia 
proponion,  quite  as  rare  as  good  preachers.  To  these  are  recom< 
mended  the  Introduction ;  Part  I,  chapters  1-4,  7  and  8;  Part  11 
«hapier  8 ;  Part  IV ;  and  Part  Y. 
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PREPARATION  AND  DELIVERY 

OF  SERMONS. 


INTRODUCTION. 

{  1.  ImPOKTAIIOB  of  PeBAOHXMQ  AMD  BifFIOULTT  07  PEIAOHDia 
IfBLL.  2  2.  NATCnUB  07  ElOQUBNOB.  2  8.  RBQVI81TB8  TO  E7- 
TBOTITB   PbBAOHINO.      {   4.    OeIOIN  OF   THB   RULBB   07   RhBTOEIO. 

{  6.  Damobes  of  Rhxtoeioal  Stuoixs.  {  6.  Relation  or  Hom- 

ILBTIC8  TO  RhBTOEIO.      {  7.    LXTEEATUEX  OF  HoUlLBTIOB. 

PREACHING  is  characteristic  of  Christianity.  No 
false  religion  has  ever  provided  for  the  regular  and 
frequent  assembling  of  the  masses  of  men,  to  hear  religious 
instruction  and  exhortation.*  Judaism  had  something 
like  it  in  the  prophets,  and  afterwards  in  the  readers  and 
speitkers  of  the  synagogue;  but  Judaism  was  a  true  religion, 
designed  to  be  developed  into  Christianity. 

The  great  appointed  means  of  spreading  the  good  tidings 
of  salvation  through  Christ  is  preaching — words  spoken, 
whether  to  the  individual,  or  to  the  assembly.  And  this, 
nothing  can  supersede.  Printing  has  become  a  mighty 
agency  for  good  and  for  evil ;  and  Christians  should  employ 
it,  with  the  utmc«t  diligence  and  in  every  possible  way, 

*  Comp.  Vinei,  p.  21. 
%•  B  IT 
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for  the  spread  cf  truth.  But  printing  can  nover  take  th€ 
place  of  the  living  word.  When  a  man  who  is  apt  in 
leaching,  whose  soul  is  on  fire  with  the  truth  which  he 
/  '.rusts  has  saved  him  and  hopes  will  save  others,  speaks  to 
his  fellow-men,  face  to  face,  eye  to  eye,  and  electric  sympa- 
thies flash  to  and  fro  between  him  and  his  hearers,  till  they 
lift  each  other  up,  higher  and  higher,  into  the  intensest 
thought,  and  the  most  impassioned  emotion — higher  and 
yet  higher,  till  they  are  borne  as  on  chariots  of  fire  above 
the  world, —  there  is  a  power  to  move  men,  to  influence  char- j 
acter,  life,  destiny,  such  as  no  printed  page  can  ever  passess. ' 
Pastoral  work  is  of  immense  importance,  and  all  preachers 
should  be  diligent  in  performing  it.  But  it  cannot  take  the 
place  of  preaching,  nor  fully  compensate  for  lack  of  power 
in  the  pulpit  The  two  help  each  other,  and  neither  of  them 
is  able,  unless  supported  by  the  other,  to  achieve  the  largest 
and  most  blessed  results.  When  he  who  preaches  is  the 
sympathizing  pastor,  the  trusted  counsellor,  the  kindly  and 
honored  friend  of  young  and  old,  of  rich  and  poor,  then 
"  truths  divine  come  mended  from  his  lips,"  and  the  dooi 
>i/  to  men's  hearts,  by  the  magical  power  of  sympathy,  will 
fly  open  arSis  word.  But  on  the  other  hand,  when  he  who 
visits  is  the  preacher,  whose  thorough  knowledge  of  Scrip- 
ture and  elevated  views  of  life,  whose  able  and  impassione<l 
discourses  have  carried  conviction  and  commanded  admv- 
ration,  and  melted  into  one  the  hearts  of  the  multitude, 
who  is  accustomed  to  stand  before  them  as  the  ambassador 
of  God,  and  is  associated  in  their  minds  with  the  aiithority 
and  the  sacredness  of  God's  Word,  —  when  he  comes  to 
"peak  with  the  suffering,  the  sorrowing,  the  tempted,  his 
visit  has  a  meaning  and  a  power  of  which  otherwise  it  must 
be  destitute.  If  a  minister  feels  himself  specially  drawn 
towards  either  of  these  departments  of  effort,  let  him  alsQ 
constrain  himself  to  diligence  in  the  other, 
Aeligious  ceremonie$  may  be  instructive  and  impressive 
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rhe  older  dispensation  made  mucli  use  of  thes^  as  we 
employ  pictures  in  teaching  children.  Even  Christianity, 
which  has  the  minimum  of  ceremony,  illustrates  its  funda- 
mental facts,  and  often  makes  deep  religious  impressions, 
by  its  two  simple  but  expressive  ordinances.  But  these 
are  merely  pictures  to  illustrate,  merely  helps  to  that  great 
work  of  teaching  and  convincing,  of  winning  and  holding  ^ 
men,  which  preaching,  made  mighty  by  God's  Spirit,  has 
to  perform. 

It  follows  that  preaching  must  always  be  a  necessity, 
and  good  preaching  a  mighty  power.  In  every  age  of 
Christianity,  since  John  the  Baptbt  drew  crowds  into  the 
desert,  there  has  been  no  great  religious  movement,  no 
restoration  of  Scripture  truth,  and  reanimation  of  genuine 
piety,  without  new  power  in  preaching,  both  as  cause  and 
as  effect 

But  alas !  how  difficult  we  find  it  to  preach  well.  How 
small  a  proportion  of  the  sermons  heard  weekly  throughout 
the  world  are  really  good.  The  dilettanti  men  of  letters  ' 
who  every  now  and  then  fill  the  periodicals  with  sneers  at 
preaching,  no  doubt  judge  most  unkindly  and  unjustly, 
for  they  purposely  compare  ordinary  examples  of  preach- 
ing with  the  finest  specimens  of  literature,  and  they  forget 
their  own  utter  lack,  in  the  one  case,  of  that  sympathetic 
appreciation  without  which  all  literary  and  artistic  judg- 
ment is  necessarily  at  fault ;  but  we  who  love  preaching 
and  who  try  to  preach  are  better  aware  than  they  are,  of 
the  deficiencies  which  mar  our  efforts,  and  the  difficulties 
which  attend  our  work.  A  venerable  and  eminently  useful 
minister  once  remarked,  as  he  rose  from  the  couch  on  which 
he  had  been  resting,  "Well,  I  must  get  ready  to  preach  to- 
night But  I  can't  preach — I  never  did  preach — O,  I 
never  heard  anybody  preach." 

And  yet  m  this  work  of  ours,  so  aw  Ail  and  so  attractive, 
10  difficult  and  solemnly  responsible  and  yet  so  blessed,  we 
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oagbi  to  aspire  after  the  highest  ezcelleLce.  If  in  other 
varieties  of  public  speaking,  then  most  of  all  in  this,  maj 
we  adopt  CScero's  words  with  reference  to  the  young  orator, 
"I  will  not  only  exhort,  but  will  even  beseech  him,  to 
labor/'* 

§  %     NATUBE  OF  ELOQUENCB. 

What  is  good  preaching?  Or,  more  generally,  what  if 
elcquence?  This  is  not  a  merely  speculative  inquiry,  for 
jour  fundamental  views  on  the  subject  will  influence,  to  a 
jpreater  extent  than  we  may  be  aware,  our  practical  efforts. 
Without  reviewing  the  copious  discussions  of  the  question, 
the  following  statement  may  be  offered :  Eloquence  is  so 
speaking  as  not  merely  to  convince  the  judgment,  kindle 
the  imagination,  and  move  the  feelings,  but  to  give  a  pow- 
erful impulse  to  the  will.  All  of  these  are  necessary  ele- 
ments of  eloquence,  but  that  which  is  most  characteristic  is 
the  last  There  may  be  instruction  and  conviction  without 
eloquence.  The  fancy  may  be  charmed,  as  by  a  poem  or 
novel,  when  you  would  not  think  of  calling  it  eloquence. 
The  feelings  may  be  deeply  stirred,  by  a  pathetic  tale  or  a 
harrowing  description,  but  no  corresponding  action  being 
proposed,  we  do  not  speak  of  it  as  eloquence.  On  the  other 
hand,  it  is  not  strictly  correct  to  say  that  "  eloquance  is  so 
speaking  as  to  carry  your  point ; "  for  there  may  be  an 
invincible  prejudice,  or  other  insuperable  obstacle,  as,  for 
example,  a  preacher  may  be  truly  eloquent,  without  actu« 
ally  inducing  his  hearers  to  repent  There  must  be  a  potf^ 
9Tf\d  impulse  upon  the  will ;  the  hearers  must  feel  smitten, 
stirred,  moved  to,  or  at  least  moved  towards,  some  action 
or  determination  to  act  Words  that  by  carrying  convic- 
tion, kindling  imagination,  and  arousing  emotion,  produce 
such  an  effect  as  this  upon  the  will,  are  rightly  called  elo- 
quent words.     Augustine  says,  Veritas  pa'eatf  Veritas  pl» 

*Cio.deOr.  11,285. 
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teaif  vervtcu   moveat,    ''Make  the  truth   plain,  make  it 
pleasing,  make  it  moving." 
Eloquence,  then,  is  a  practical  thing.    Unless  it  aims 

^t  real  and  practical  results,  it  is  spurious.  Mere  holiday 
eloquence  does  not  deserve  the  name.  And  the  preacher 
who  kindles  the  fiincy  of  his  hearers  merely  for  their  deleo* 
tation,  who  stirs  their  passions  merely  to  give  them  the 

1^  luxury  of  emotion,  is  not  eloquent  There  is  too  much 
preaching  of  just  this  sort  Besides  vain  pretenders  who 
care  only  to  please,  there  are  good  men,  who,  if  they  can 
say  very  handsome  things,  and  can  make  the  people  feel^ 
imagine  that  they  are  preaching  well,  without  inquiring 
why  the  people  feel,  and  to  what  truly  religious  ends  the 
feeling  is  directed.  It  is  a  shame  to  see  what  vapid  and 
worthless  stuff  is  often  called  eloquence,  in  newspaper  puA, 
and  in  the  talk  of  half-educated  younglings,  returning  from 
church. 

Eloquence  is  a  serious  thing.  You  cannot  say  that  a 
discourse,  or  a  paragraph,  is  very  amusing  and  very  el(^ 
quent.  The  speaker  who  is  to  deserve  this  high  name, 
must  have  moral  earnestness.  He  may  sometimes  indulge, 
where  it  is  appropriate,  in  the  light  play  of  delicate  humor, 
or  give  forth  sparks  of  wit,  but  these  must  be  entirely  iv 
cidental,  and  subordinate  to  a  thorough  seriousness  and 
earnestness.  Theremin,  in  his  useful  little  treatise,  "  Elo 
quence  a  Virtue,"  insists  that  eloquence  belongs  to  the 
Sthic^_S£i^£^i  the  character  and  spirit  of  the  speaker 
being  the  main  thing.  The  theory  is  an  exaggeration,  but 
contains  an  important  element  of  truth,  as  Quintiliaii 
already  had  partly  observed.* 
"  What  is  the  true  ground  of  eloquence,"  says  Vinet,  "  if 

*  Quint.  Int.  XII,  1,  "An  orator  is  a  good  man,  skiUed  in  speak- 
ing." This,  he  says,  was  Gato*8  definition.  Prof.  Shedd's  Intro- 
dnotion  to  Theremin  gives  some  Tory  good  thoughts  on  the  naturf 
•#  ekqaence. 
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it  is  not  oommoDplace?  When  eloquence  is  combined 
^  with  high  philosophical  considerations,  as  in  manj  mo- 
dem examples,  we  are  at  first  tempted  to  attribute  to 
philosophy  the  impression  we  receive  from  it;  but  elo- 
^  quence  is  something  more  popular;  it  is  the  power  of 
making  the  primitive  chords  of  the  soul  (its  purely 
human  elements)  vibrate  within  us  —  it  is  in  this,  and 
nothing  else,  that  we  acknowledge  the  orator."*  It 
is  impossible  to  be  eloquent  on  any  subject,  save  by 
\^  associating  it  with  such  ideas  as  that  of  mother,  child, 
friends,  home,  country,  heaven,  and  the  like ;  all  of  them 
familiar,  and,  in  themselves,  commonplaceT  The  speaker's 
task  is,  by  his  grouping,  illustration,  &c.,  and  by  his  own 
^  contagious  emotion,  to  invest  these  familiar  ideas  mth  fresh 
interest,  so  that  they  may  reassert  their  power  over  the 
hearts  of  hb  hearers.  He  who  runs  after  material  of  dis- 
course that  shall  be  absolutely  new,  may  get  credit  for 
originality,  and  be  amply  admired,  but  he  will  not  exert 
the  living  pc  wer  which  belongs  to  eloquence.  The  preacher 
can  be  really  eloquent  only  when  he  speaks  of  those  vital 
pospel  truths  which  have  necessarily  become  familiar.  A 
just  rhetoric,  if  there  were  no  higher  consideration,  would 
require  that  a  preacher  shall  preach  the  gospel  — shall  hold 
—  on  to  the  old  truths,  and  labor  to  clothe  them  with  new 
interest  and  power. 

§  3.      REQUISITES  TO  EFPECTIVB  PREACHING. 

They  may  be  stated  as  four,  viz.  piety,  natural  gifts, 
knowledge,  skill. 

(1.)  Piety.  Men  sometimes  do  good  by  preaching  who 
turn  out  to  have  been  destitute  of  piety.  It  is  one  of  the 
many  wonderfiil  ways  in  which  God  brings  good  out  of 
0viL    But  such  cases  are  exceptional,  and  as  a  rule,  the 

♦  Vinet,  Horn.  p.  176,  note. 
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prime  requisite  to  efficiency  in  preaching  is  earnest  piety. 
This  inspires  the  preacher  himself  with  ardent  zeal,  and 
keeps  the  flame  alive  amid  all  the  icy  indifference  by 
which  he  will  so  often  be  encompassed.  Hiis  gains  for 
him  the  good-will  and  sympathy  of  his  hearers,  the  most 
ungodlj  of  whom  will  feel  that  devout  earnestness  on  his 
part  is  becoming,  and  entitles  him  to  respect  And  this  is 
autliorized  to  hope  for  the  blessing  of  God  upon  the  labors 
which  it  prompts.  Much  false  theory  and  bad  practice  in 
preaching  is  connected  with  a  fidlure  to  apprehend  the 
fundamental  importance  of  piety  in  the  preacher.  As  was 
said  above  on  a  kindred  topic,  just  rhetorical  principles,  as 
well  as  other  and  &r  higher  considerations,  imperativel} 
require  that  a  preacher  of  the  gospel  shall  cultivate  per* 
sonsd^pigly.  It  is  bad  rhetoric  to  neglect  it 
^  (2.)  Natural  gifts.  The  preacher  needs  the  capacity  for 
clear  thinking,  with  strong  feelings,  and  a  vigorous  imag- 
ination; also  capacity  for  expression,  and  the  power  of 
forcible  utterance.  Many  other  gifts  help  his  usefulness, 
these  are  well-nigh  indispensable  to  any  high  degree  of 
efficiency.  Etfch  of  these  can  be  improved  almost  indefi- 
nitely, some  of  them  developed  in  one  who  had  not  been 
conscious  of  possessing  them ;  but  all  must  exist  as  natural 
gifts. 

^8.)  Knowledge.  There  must  be  knowledge  of  religious 
truth,  and  of  such  things  as  throw  light  upon  it ;  knowl- 
edge of  Juiman  nature  in  its  relations  to  religious  truth, 
and  of  human  life  in  its  actual  conditions  around  us.  It 
was  a  fkvorite  idea  of  Gcero  that  the  orator  ought  to  know 
everything.  Hiere  is  of  course  no  knowledge  which  a 
preacher  might  not  make  useful.  We  may  thankfully 
recognize  the  fact  that  some  men  do  good  who  have  very 
slender  attainments,  and  yet  may  insist  that  it  should  b« 
the  preacher's  lowest  standard  to  surpass,  in  respect  of 
knowledge,  the  great  majority  of  those  who  hear  him,  and 
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Bhould  be  his  sacred  ambition  to  know  all  that  he  can  lean 
by  life-long  and  prajerful  endeavor. 
]     Pietj  furnishes  motive  power;  natural  gifts,  cultivated 
as  &r  as  possible^  fiimish  means ;  knowledge  gives  material ; 
and  there  remiuns 

(4.)  Skill.  This  does  not  refer  merely  to  style  and 
delivery,  but  also  to  the  ooUectiony  choice,  and  arrange- 
ment of  materials.  All  who  preach  eminently  well  — 
and  the  same  thing  is  true  of  secular  speakers  —  will  be 
found,  with  scarcely  an  exception,  to  have  labored  much  to 
u  acquire  skilL  Henry  Clay,  in  an  address  to  some  law-stu- 
dents at  Albany  towards  the  close  of  his  life,  mentioned 
that  during  his  early  life  in  Kentucky,  he  **  commenced, 
and  continued  for  years,  the  practice  of  daily  reading  and 
speaking  upon  the  contents  of  some  historical  or  scientific 
book.  These  ofi*-hand  efforts  were  made  sometimes  in  a 
cornfield,  at  others  in  the  forest,  and  not  unfrequently  in 
some  distant  bam,  with  the  horse  and  the  ox  for  my  auditors." 
We  are  told  that  the  Indian  orators  of  the  ffix  Nations 
were  known  to  practise  their  speeches  beside  a  clear  pooL 
"Patrick  Henry,  the  most  illustrious  example  of  natural 
oratory,  so  far  as  there  is  any  such,  went  through  a  course 
of  training  in  his  daily  studies  of  human  nature  as  drawn 
out  by  himself  in  his  little  shop,  his  every-day  trials  on  his 
lingering  customers  of  the  power  of  words,  his  deep  and 
enthusiastic  investigations  into  history,  and  particularly 
lis  patient  and  continued  study  of  the  harangues  ^f  Livy 
and  the  elaborate  translations  he  made  of  them,  which,  to 
lay  the  least,  is  very  uncommon."*  Any  one  whose  good 
,^^  fortune  it  has  been  to  be  intimate  with  some  of  those  noble 
y^  Baptist  preachers,  who  beginning  with  hardly  any  educa- 
tion have  worked  their  way  up  to  the  highest  excellence  in 
their  calling,  will  have  seen  ample  proofs,  particularly  in 
their  unrestrained  private  conversation,  that  their  power 


•  Ffty'i  Art  of  DUoourse,  p.  la 
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of  dear  and  precise  expression,  and  of  forcible  and  attrac- 
tive delivery,  is  the  result  of  sharp,  critical  attention,  of 
earnest  and  long-continued  labor.  The  difference  between 
skill  and  the  lack  of  it  in  speaking,  is  almost  as  great  as  in 

•handling  tools,  those,  for  example,  of  the  carpenter  or  the 
blacksmith.  And  while  no  real  skill  can  be  acquired  '^ 
without  practice  —  according  to  the  true  saying,  ''The 
only  way  to  lea.*n  to  preach  is  to  preach"^ yet  mere 
practice  will  never  bring  the  highest  skill;  it  must  be 
heedful,  thoughtful  practice,  with  close  ol^ggrvation  of 
others  and  sharp  watching  of  ourselyes,  and  controlled  by  -^ 
good  sense  and  good  taste. 

Now  in  respect  of  skill,  preaching  is  an  art;  and  while 
art  cannot  create  the  requisite  powers  of  mind  or  body, 
aor  supply  their  place  if  really  absent,  it  can  develop 
and  improve  them,  and  aid  in  using  them  to  the  best 
advantage.  To  gain  skill,  then,  is  the  object  of  rhetorical 
studies,  skill  in  the  construction  and  in  the  delivery  of  dis- 
course. 

§4.      ORIOIK  OF  THE  RULES  OF  RHETOBIC. 

(1.)  The  rules  of  Rhetoric  are  properly  the  result  of 
induction.  They  are  sometimes  spoken  of  as  if  they  had 
been  drawn  up  by  would-be  wise  men,  who  undertook  to 
tell,  on  general  principles,  how  one  (yught  to  speak.  But 
they  simply  result  from  much  thoughtful  observation  of 
the  way  in  which  men  do  speak,  when  they  speak  really 
well.  Every  one  will  sometimes  see  occasion  to  depart 
from  these  rules ;  but  he  ought  to  understand  that  in  dis- 
regarding the  ''rules  of  Rhetoric,"  he  is  not  nobly  spuming 
artificial  fetters  and  barriers,  but  simply  turning  aside,  for 
die  time,  and  for  good  reason,  from  the  path  in  which  it  is 
osually  found  best  to  walk.  And  to  do  this  will  be  wise 
»r  not  wise,  according  as  there  is  real  occasion  for  it,  and 
it  is  well  managed.  So  too,  we  notice,  men  of  sense  ofiop 
i 
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exactly  conform  to  these  rules,  without  knowing  anjthbg 
about  them ;  for  this  is  only  saying  that  they  speak  exactly 
as  men  of  sense  usually  do."^ 

(2.)  What  we  call  rules  are  but  the  c(mvenient  expres- 
iion  of  a  principle.  They  put  the  principle  into  a  compact 
form,  so  as  to  be  easily  remembered  and  readily  applied. 
But  the  rule,  however  judiciously  firamed,  can  never  be  as 
flexible  as  the  principle  it  represents.  There  will  therefore 
be  cases,  and  as  regards  some  rules  many  cases,  in  which 
one  wwy  vMaU  the  rule  and  yet  be  really  eonfarminff  to  the 
principle,  these  being  cases  in  which  the  principle  would 
bend,  and  adapt  itself  to  peculiar  conditions,  while  the 
rule  cannot  bend.  This  consideration  explains  many  of 
the  instances  in  which  a  speaker  produces  a  powerful 
efibct  though  utterly  violating  the  rules  of  rhetoric.  Other 
such  instances  are  explained  by  the  sort  of  shock  pro- 
duced by  a  departure  from  what  is  usual,  as  the  sleeping 
mifler  urill  wake  when  the  mill  stops.  And  in  still  other 
cases  the  effect  is  produced  by  a  man's  power  la  other 
respects,  in  epite  of  the  particular  violation  of  rule. 

§  6.      DAKGEBS  OF  BHETORICAL  STUDIES. 

(1.)  Thinking  more  of  the  form  than  the  matter.  Rheto- 
ric has  to  do  with  the  use  we  make  of  majterial,  the  choice, 
adaptation,  arrangement,  expression.  But  after  all,  the 
material  itself  is  more  important.  We  hold  that  Demos- 
thenes did  not  mean  to  contradict  this,  when  he  said  (if  he 
ever  did  in  fact  say  it),  that  the  first  thing,  second  thing, 
third  thing  in  speaking  is  delivery.  He  took  the  other 
for  granted.  No  man  has  ever  surpassed  Demosthenes,  in 
ihoro'igh  mastery  of  the  subjects  upon  which  he  spoke. 
But  delivery  had  been  with  him  a  matter  of  peculiar  diffi- 
cuity,  his  deficiencies  in  that  respect  had  defeated  his  early 

•  Gomp.  Whstely'B  Rhetoric,  p  88  ff 
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ftttempti,  and  his  sabeeqnoii  exc^ence  had  beoi  gained 
(Mily  by  OAormoos  labor;  it  was  natural  that  he  should  lay 
stress  npon  its  importance,  supposing  that  no  man  of  soise 
could  oyerlook  the  necessitj  of  bdng  fully  acquainted  with 
hissubject  Now  the  things  which  oughtMOi<to  be  thought 
of  by  the  preacher,  are  piety  and  knowledge,  and  the_UesB- 
ing^^JjhKL  IKill,  however  valuable,  is  fieur  less  important 
than  these;  and  there  is  danger  that  rhetorical  studies  will 
cause  men  to  forget  that  such  is  the  case.  It  is  lamentable 
to  see  how  often  the  remarks  upon  preaching  made  by 
preachers  themselves,  in  conversation  and  in  newspaper 
critiques,  are  confined  to  a  discussion  of  the  performance 
and  the  performer.  Unsympathiiing  listeners  or  readers 
have,  in  such  cases,  too  much  ground  for  concluding,  that 
preachers  are  anxious  only  to  display  skiU,  and  gain  ora- 
torical reputation. 

(2.)  Imitation.  All  are  aware  that  there  is  both  a  con- 
scious and  an  unconscious  imitation.  That  which  is  uncon- 
scious is  of  course  not  so  blameworthy,  but  it  cannot  £eu1  to 
be  injurious,  and  it  is  a  subtle  evil  which  should  be  guarded 
against  with  the  sharpest  self-inspection!^  Every  one  ob- 
serves, too,  that  imitators  are  especially  apt  to  imitate  a 
man's  fiiults.  The  reason  b  easily  seen.  The  excellencies 
of  a  good  speaker  are  apt  to  be  symmetrical,  while  his 
fiiults  are  salient,  prominent.  The  latter,  therefore,  will 
most  readily  attract  unconscious  imitation.  As  to  the  con 
scions  imitator,  he  is  sure  to  be  a  superficial  observer,  who 
will  think  that  what  he  notices  most  in  some  admired 
speaker  is  the  secret  of  his  power,  and  will  go  to  imitating 
that.  Besides,  it  is  ecuier  to  ape  the  single,  salient  fault, 
than  tiie  symmetrical  combination  of  many  excellencies. 

Is  the  danger  of  imitation  increased  by  attendance  upon 
institutions  of  learning?  Hardly.  He  who  is  so  suscep- 
tible on  the  one  hand,  or  on  the  other  hand  so  silly,  as  te 
Vd  readily  into  it,  will  find  some  one  to  imitate,  wherever 
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he  may  be.  Every  country  district  has  some  Aiyohtt 
preacher,  whom  others  around  may  be  seen  to  imitate 
When  many  of  these  imitators  are  gathered  at  a  public 
institution,  the  men  they  imitate  are  fewer  and  more  gene- 
rally known,  and  therefore  the  fact  attracts  more  attention. 
On  the  other  hand,  they  are  more  likely  to  have  pointed 
out  to  them  the  danger  and  the  evils  of  imitation,  so  as 
utterly  to  eschew  that  which  is  conscious,  and  promptly 
to  correct  the  unconscious,  when  made  aware  of  it  Nor 
is  there  any  greater  danger  of  such  imitation  at  a  theologi* 
^  institution  than  at  a  college  or  university.  Still,  some 
men  are  very  liable  to  this  fault,  and  when  about  to  hear 
the  same  speaker  several  times  a  week  for  many  months, 
all  ought  to  be  on  their  guard  against  imitating  his  pecu- 
liarities.'*' 

(3.)  Artificiality.  There  b  much  artificiality  which 
ought  not  to  be  called  by  the  odious  name  of  afiectation. 
The  speaker's  motives  are  good ;  he  merely  errs  in  judg- 
ment and  taste.  But  a  great  error  it  is.  In  all  speaking, 
especially  in  preaching,  naturalness,  genuineness,  even 
though  awkward,  is  really  more  efiective  for  all  the  high- 
est ends,  than  the  most  elegant  artificiality.  "  But  it  is 
the  highest  art  to  conceal  art."  Nay,  no  art  can  conceal 
art.  We  may  not  perceive  it,  but  we  dimly,  instinctively 
feel  that  there  is  something  the  matter,  and  perhaps  won- 
der what  it  is ;  somehow,  the  preacher's  well-meant  efiforts 

*  **  Melanchthon  carried  one  shoulder  higher  than  the  other,  and 
the  pupils  belieyed  themseWes  Melanchthons  if  they  imitated  his 
posture."  Hagenbach,  Homiletik,  s.  142.  Spurgeon's  students  are 
•onstantlj  aooused  of  imitating  him.  Those  who  are  anxious  on  this 
■abject  ought  to  be  apprised  of  another  danger,  which  they  may  not 
baTe  tbought  of.  A  year  or  two  ago,  a  certain  professor  heard  one 
of  his  students  preach  seyeral  tiroes  at  a  protracted  meeting,  and 
then  preached  himself.  In  the  midst  of  the  sermon,  he  caught  him- 
self  distinctly  imitating  certain  peculiar  tones  of  his  esteemed  young 
brother.  Think  of  that  I   The  professors  may  imitate  the  students  I 
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are  failing  to  reach  their  aim.  The  danger  jf  artificiality 
in  speaking  is  very  great  When  one  b^ins,  he  is  apt  to 
feel  awkward  in  the  new  and  strange  situation.  As  on« 
unaccustomed  to  riding  on  horseback  must  Isam  to  sit 
naturally,  and  feel  at  ease,  in  the  saddle,  so  very  many 
speakers,  perhaps  all,  have  to  learn  to  be  noUuroL  They 
must  not  only  reject  all  intentional  artificiality,  but  must 
carefully  guard  against  that  which  is  undesigned  and  un- 
conscious.  To  forget  self,  because  full  of  living  desire  to 
do  men  good,  is  the  great  means  of  being  natural.  It  fol- 
lows that  a  preacher  ought  never  to  preach  merely  for 
practice ;  this  will  inevitably  tend  to  encourage  artificial- 
ity. The  first  few  efibrts  of  a  young  man  —  which  will 
often  go  much  farther  than  he  is  at  the  time  aware  to  form 
his  ]^^  for  life — ought  to  be  genuine,  bona  fide  preach- 
ing. If  he  ever  preaches  in  the  presence  of  none  but  his 
fellow-students  and  instructors,  it  ought  to  be  only  upon 
a  subject  thoroughly  suited  to  their  religious  wants,  and 
with  a  most  earnest  and  prayerful  effort  to  do  them  good.* 
As  regards  all  that  pertains  to  preaching,  and  especially 
delivery,  our  efforts  at  rhetorical  improvement  must  be 
mainly  negative.  We  endeavor  to  gain  correct  general 
principles,  and  some  idea  of  the  errors  and  faults  to  which 
speakers  are  generally  liable.  We  then  speak,  aiming  to 
be  guided  by  these  principles,  and  to  correct  our  &ults  as 
they  may  arise.  It  is  unwise  to  set  up  at  the  outset  some 
standard  of  excellence,  and  aim  to  conform  to  that.  If  one 
should  take  a  fancy  that  cedar  trees  are  more  beautiful 
than  oaks,  and  attempt  to  trim. his  oaks  into  the  shape, 
and  color  them  into  the  hue,  of  cedars,  the  result  could 

*  It  is  belioTed  that  the  plan  of  caasing  students  to  preach  befor« 
the  class  results,  upon  the  whole,  in  more  harm  than  good,  and 
that  it  ought  to  be  avoided.  Let  them  preach  where  it  can  be  rea! 
preaching,  or  not  at  all.  Even  the  debating  society  proposes  a  pro 
■ent  end  to  be  gained,  and  awakens  some  living  interest 
«♦ 
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only  be  lidiculous.  Let  the  young  cedar  grow  as  a  cedar, 
and  the  young  oak  as  an  oak,  but  straighten,  prune,  ini< 
prove  each  of  them  into  the  best  possible  tree  of  its  kind. 
And  so  as  to  speaking,  be  always  yourself,  your  actual, 
natural  self,  but  yourself  developed,  corrected,  improved 
into  the  very  best  you  are  by  nature  capable  of  beooming. 

§  6.      RELATION  OF  HOMILETiaS  TO  RUETOBIO. 

The  Greek  word  homilia  signifies  conversation,  mutual 
talk,  and  so  familiar  discourse.  The  Greek  writer  Pho- 
tius  (9th  cent)  says  of  Chrysostom's  expository  sermons 
on  Genesis,  that  he  finds  the  book  bearing  the  name  of  dis- 
courses, but  that  they  are  much  more  like  homilies  (talks), 
because  he  so  often  speaks  as  if  seeing  the  hearers  before 
him,  asks  questions,  and  answers,  and  makes  promises,  Ac., 
and  because  they  have  not  the  formal  arrangement  oi  dis- 
courses.* The  Latin  word  sermo  (from  which  we  get  Ber- 
mon)  has  the  same  sense,  of  conversation,  talk,  discussion, 
&c.  It  is  instructive  to  observe  that  the  early  Christians 
did  not  apply  to  their  public  teachings  the  names  given  to 
the  orations  of  Demosthenes  and  Cicero,  but  called  them 
ialkSf  fiimiliar  discourses.  From  this  word  homily  has 
been  derived  the  term  homiletieSy  as  denoting  the  science 
or  art  of  Chrbtian  dbcourse,  or  a  treatise  on  that  subject, 
embracing  all  that  pertains  to  the  preparation  and  delivery 
of  sermons.  Homiletics  may  be  called  a  branch  of  rhe- 
toric, or  a  kindred  art  Those  fundamental  principles, 
^  which  have  their  basis  in  human  nature,  are  of  course  the 
same  in  both  cases,  and  this  being  so,  it  seems  clear  that 
we  must  regard  homiletics  as  rhetoric  applied  to  this  par- 
ticular kind  of  speaking.  Still,  preaching  is  properly  very 
different  from  secular  discourse,  as  to  the  primary  source 
of  its  materials,  as  to  the  directness  and  simplicity  of  style  - 

*  8«e  Saicer*B  Thesaurus,  II,  p.  474. 
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wliich  become  the  preacher,  and  the  unworldly  motivei 
by  which  he  ought  to  be  influenced.  And  while  these  and 
other  peculiarities  do  not  render  it  proper  to  treat  homi- 
letics  as  entirely  distinct  from  rhetoric,*  they  ought  to  be 
constantly  borne  in  mind  by  the  student  of  homiletics  and 
by  the  working  preacher.f 

§  7.      LITERATURE  OP  HOMILETiaB. 

l\  td  proposed  to  mention  the  works  which  are  belieyed 
to  bo  most  worthy  of  the  student's  attention. 

L     Omeral  Works  an  Bhdartc 

Aristotle's  Rhetoric  ought  by  all  means  to  be  studied, 
in  a  translation  (as  that  of  Bohn's  Library),  if  it  cannot 
be  read  in  the  original.  Longinus  on  the  Sublime  is  cele- 
brated and  interesting.  The  other  extant  works  of  Greek 
rhetoricians  are  not  of  the  highest  value. 

Cicero's  treatises  on  Oratory  (de  Oratore,  Orator,  and 
Brutus)  are  quite  unsystematic  and  incomplete,  but  are 
full  of  striking  thoughts  and  useful  suggestions.  Quin- 
tilian's  "Instruction  of  the  Orator"  is  a  systematic  trea- 
tise on  grammar  and  rhetoric,  abounding  in  good  sense, 
and  more  yaluable  than  those  of  Cicero.  Horace's  An 
Poetica  is  well  known  to  contain  many  capital  precepts 
as  to  composition  of  eyery  kind.  The  Dialogue  on  On^ 
tors,  usually  printed  with  the  works  of  Tacitus,  is  not  now 
believed  to  have  been  written  by  him,  but  was  written  in 
his  age,  and  is  in  certain  respects  quite  valuable. 

These  great  Oreek  and  Roman  works  are  not  superseded 
by  the  modern  books  which  have  drawn  from  them  so 

*  As  proposed  by  Kidder,  p.  19  ff. 

f  Nothing  would  really  be  gained  by  substituting,  as  some  Qtr* 
nan  writers  propose,  the  t'3rm  keryktik,  ft'om  the  Greek  ksrwx^  • 
herald,  and  in  the  N.  T.  a  preacher. 
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largely,  and  they  ought  to  be  carefully  studied  by  all  iriic 
desire  to  be  well  acquainted  with  Rhetoric.  It  is  too  com- 
mon  to  eulogize  famou«  books,  and  yet  never  read  them. 

Campbell  b  Philosophy  of  Rhetoric  contains  much 
thorough  discussion  and  judicious  suggestion,  and  is  of 
permanent  value.  Whately's  Rhetoric  is  believed  to  bt 
the  best  treatise  for  practical  use  that  has  appeared.  Espe* 
cially  valuable  are  the  portions  on  Argument  and  on  Style. 
Theremin's  Eloquence  a  Virtue,  translated  by  Shedd,  with 
a  good  Introduction,  is  a  small  volume  which  may  be  read 
with  great  profit  Quackenbos'  Composition  and  Rhetoric 
b  a  good  school-book,  and  may  also  be  used  with  great 
advantage  in  self-training  by  those  who  wish  to  supply 
deficiencies  of  early  education.  Bain's  Composition  and 
Rhetoric  (1866)  treats  with  great  fulness  the  nature  and 
use  of  rhetorical  figures,  and  the  subject  of  style  in  general ; 
and  appears  to  contemplate  mainly  the  composition  of  sci- 
entific works,  history,  and  poetry.  Haven's  Rhetoric  (1869) 
is  almost  entirely  confined  to  style,  including  words  and 
figures.  Day's  Art  of  Discourse  (2d  ed.  1868)  gives  unusual 
attention  to  the  Invention  of  Materials,  and  presents  much 
that  is  quite  valuable. 

Goodrich's  British  Eloquence  is  an  admirable  collection 
of  speeches,  with  introductions  and  notes  enabling  one  ti* 
understand  them,  and  very  useful  to  the  student  of  elo 
quence.  And  after  all,  nothing  in  respect  of  secular  oratory 
is  so  valuable  as  the  thorough  study  of  Demosthenes,  even 
in  a  translation.  It  should  be  preceded  and  accompanied 
by  Vol.  XI  of  Grote's  Greece. 

II.    Works  on  Homileties. 

Chrysostom  on  the  Priesthood,  is  a  charming  little  work, 
and  contains  several  excellent  remarks  on  Preaching. 
(Some  of  thew  are  quoted  by  Kidder,  p.  76.)  The  original 
may  be  had  in  a  separate  volume,  and  it  has  been  newlj^ 
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translateil  into  English  by  B.  H.  Gowper.  Augustine  wa4 
ft  teacher  of  Bhetoric  before  his  conversion,  and  in  his 
treatise  De  Dodrina  Christiana,  "  On  Christian  Teaching," 
he  devotes  Book  IV  to  instruction  in  the  "  setting  forth  ** 
of  Christian  truth,  giving  many  interesting  and  useful 
thoughts.  This  book  is  translate  in  the  Biblical  Beposi* 
tory,  Vol.  Ill,  p.  569,  and  a  good  analysis  of  its  contents 
given  by  Moule,  p.  169  (see  below). 

French  Writers.  Fenelon's  Dialogues  on  Eloquence 
are  very  readable,  and  excellent  on  some  points.  They  are 
given  in  the  goqd  collection  entitled  '*  The  Preacher  and 
Pastor,"  New  York,  1849,  and  in  many  other  forms 
Claude's  Essay  on  the  Composition  of  a  Sermon  is  quite 
valuable,  and  has  exerted  a  wide  influence.  The  author 
was  a  great  Protestant  preacher  in  the  age  of  Louis  XIV. 
The  best  of  the  many  editions  in  English  of  his  brief  essay, 
!s  that  of  the  famous  Bobert  Bobinson,  with  copious  notes, 
crammed  with  curious  learning.  Vinet's  Homiletics  is  a 
posthumous  and  incomplete  work,  but  on  some  subjects  is 
the  best  treatise  on  Homiletics  in  existence,  particularly  on 
the  selection  and  interpretation  of  Texts,  and  on  subjects 
of  Pulpit  Discourse.  Monod's  Lecture  on  the  Delivery  of 
Sermons,  is  singularly  good.  Adolphe  Monod  was  one  of 
the  first  pulpit  orators  of  the  present  century,  find  delivered 
this  lecture  when  Professor  in  the  French  Protestant  Theo- 
logical School  at  Moutauban.  It  is  published  as  an  Appen- 
dix in  Fish's  Select  Discourses  from  the  French  and  German. 
The  little  work  of  Coquerel,  Observations  sur  la  Predication 
(Observations  on  Preaching),  Paris,  1860,  has  not  been 
translated,  but  ought  to  be.  It  is  a  spirited  treatise,  pun- 
gent, suggestive,  and  quite  useful. 

German.  It  is  proper  to  mention  the  most  recent  and 
valuable  treatises.  Palmer's  Homiletik  is  by  a  popular 
Lutlierau  writer;  the  5th  edition  (1869)  is  considerably 
enlarged.    Hagenbach,  the  celebrated  vrriter  on  Church 
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Hifltury,  and  belonging  to  the  "  Reformed/'  or  Calvinislii 
party  in  Oermany,  has  a  small  Yolume,  liturgik  und 
Homiletik,  containing  much  that  is  quite  goml.  The  Ger- 
mans usually  discuss  Homiletics  in  treatises  on  "  Practical 
Theology"  in  generaL  The  most  recent,  Otto's  Evange- 
lische  Praktische  Theologie  (1869)  is  unusually  full  on 
this  subject,  and  on  several  branches  of  it  is  decidedly  able. 
The  Praktische  Theologie  of  Ebrard  (1864)  is  compara- 
tively meagre  on  Homiletics,  but  has  spirited  remarks  and 
^suggestions.* 

ENGLISH  AND    AMERICAN. 

Oampbell's  Lectures  on  Pulpit  Eloquence  are  not  un« 
worthy  of  the  author  of  the  Philosophy  of  Rhetoric,  being 
judicious  and  useful,  while  quite  brief  They  are  given  in 
"  The  Preacher  and  Pastor "  (see  above  under  Fenelon). 
Porter's  Lectures  on  Homiletics  are  very  sensible  and 
valuable,  but  not  a  complete  treatise,  many  important 
topics  being  entirely  omitted.  The  author  was  Professor  at 
Andover,  and  the  first  American  who  prepared  a  system- 
atic work  on  Homiletics.  It  is  out  of  print  in  this  country, 
but  an  English  republication  can  still  be  had.  Gresley'a 
Treatise  on  Preaching  has  been  reprinted  in  this  country. 
The  author  was  a  clergyman  of  the  Church  of  England, 
and  his  volume  (a  series  of  Letters)  is  specially  adapted 
to  the  wants  of  the  English  clergy,  but  is  decidedly  valua- 
ble to  all,  and  written  in  an  agreeable  style.  John  Angell 
James'  Earnest  Ministry,  a  widely  circulated  and  useful 
book,  discusses  several  questions  of  Homiletics. 

Ripley's  Sacred  Rhetoric,  with  Ware's  Hints  on  Extem- 
poraneous Preaching,  is  a  useful  little  volume,  giving  many 
excellent  practical  rules  and  suggestions,  but  limited  in  its 
range  of  topics,  and  frequently  too  brief  in  the  treatment 

*That  of  NitiBoh  is  f^eqaently  oommended,  bat  the  present  writtf 
•aanot  speak  of  it  firom  personal  knowledge. 
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»f  tbem.  The  author  is  Professor  at  Newton*  and  weU 
known  for  his  practical  commentaries.  TbotTghts  on 
Preaching,  by  James  W.  Alexander,  is  a  posthumous  vol- 
ume, oansisting  of  Review  articles,  Letters,  and  a  series  of 
detacbMl  observations  which  the  author  was  collecting  for 
a  propof-ed  treatise  on  Homiletics.  It  contains  a  number 
of  highly  valuable  thoughts.  Henry  Rogers  has  an  Essay 
on  the  British  Pulpit,  in  his  volume  entitled  "  Reason  and 
Faith,  and  other  Essays,"  which  make  some  excellent 
points.  Papers  on  Preaching  and  Public  Speaking,  by  a 
Wykehamist,  (London,  1861,)  is  a  small  but  excellent 
work,  unsystematic,  but  sensible  and  sprightly. 

Of  the  most  recent  works,  Wayland's  Letters  on  the 
Ministry  of  the  Gospel,  1864,  is  an  admirable  little  volume. 
There  are  also  good  thoughts  on  Preaching  in  his  Princi- 
ples and  Practices  of  the  Baptists.  Elidder's  Homiletics, 
1864,  is  by  a  Professor  in  the  (Methodist)  Biblical  Listi-^ 
tute  at  Evansville,  Illinois.  It  is  more  complete  in  its 
range  of  topics  than  any  other  treatise  on  Homiletics,  is 
for  the  most  part  well  arranged,  and  contains  much  that  is 
useful ;  but  it  is  very  unequal  in  its  discussions,  and  the 
views  presented  of  some  subjects  are  regarded  as  objection- 
able. There  is  an  excellent  Appendix  on  the  Literature, 
and  many  interesting  and  valuable  extracts  are  given  in 
another  Appendix,  or  scattered  throughout  the  book. 
Potter's  Sacred  Eloquence,  Dublin,  1866,  is  a  Roman 
Catholic  work,  and  contains  some  good  remarks,  with  vari- 
ous striking  quotations  ]&om  Catholic  writers.  Shedd'a 
Homiletics  and  Pastoral  Duties,  1867,  discusses  certain 
topics  with  the  author's  well-known  power  of  analysis  and 
vigor  of  statement  It  is  an  excellent  book  to  be  read  by 
those  who  are  acquainted  with  the  subject  in  general,  or  to 
be  studied  in  connection  with  some  systematic  treatise. 
Lamps,  Pitchers  and  Trumpets,  by  R  P.  Hood,  London, 
1868,  is  the  whimsical  title  given  to  Lectures  before  th« 
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itudents  of  Spurgeon's  College.  It  is  not  at  all  a  complet« 
or  systematic  treatise,  nor  anywhere  strikingly  able ;  but  il 
is  highly  entertaining,  and  full  of  quaint  extracts,  from  all 
manner  of  sources.  It  has  been  republished  in  Americai 
Discussions  in  Theology,  by  Thomas  H.  Shigj^er,  (New 
York,  1868,)  contains  two  papers  on  Preaching  which  are 
7ery  instructive,  and  unusually  devotional  in  their  tone. 
The  author  b  the  translator  of  Yinet,  and  Professor  in  the 
Union  Theological  Seminary,  New  York.  Hoppin's  Office 
and  Work  of  the  Christian  Ministry  (New  York,  1869)  is 
divided  between  Preaching  and  the  Pastoral  Office.  The 
treatise  on  Preaching  is  in  its  arrangement  very  faulty  and 
inconvenient ;  but  the  particular  topics  are  discussed  with 
marked  ability  and  sound  judgment,  and  show  a  good 
acquaintance  with  the  literature  of  the  subject.  The  author 
b  Professor  in  the  Theological  Department  of  Yale  Col- 
lie, and  designs  his  work  especially  to.be  a  text-book  for 
classes.  The  portion  on  Pastoral  Duties  b  well  arranged, 
and  probably  the  best  treatise  in  exbtence  on  that  subject. 

The  following  works  ought  abo  to  be  mentioned,  because 
they  are  at  present  frequently  met  with  in  thb  country. 
Russell's  Pulpit  Elocution  b  perhaps  the  best  treatise  on 
its  subject,  but  that  b  not  saying  very  much.  Sturtevant'* 
Preacher's  Manual  b  a  large  volume,  of  but  little  value. 
Bautain  on  Extemporaneous  Speaking  has  some  good  sug^ 
gestions.  Mullob'  The  Clergy  and  the  Pulpit  b  enter* 
taining,  but  not  particularly  instructive.  ZSncke's  Duty 
and  Discipline  of  Extemporary  Speaking  b  useful  to  per- 
sons who  have  the  established  habit  of  reading  sermons, 
and  wbh  now  to  adopt  extemporizing. 

Of  works  on  the  Hbtory  of  Preaching,  there  may  be 
named:  Moule's  Christian  Oratory  during  the  First  Five 
Centuries,  Cambridge  and  London,  1859,  an  excellent  little 
volume ;  Neale's  Medieval  Preachers  and  Preaching,  Lou- 
don, 1866,  which  b  less  valuable ;  and  Fish's  Mastequecei 
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$T  Pulpit  Eloquence,  2  vols.  8vo,  New  York,  1866,  (new 
edition  in  one  volume,  1869,)  which  contains  excellent 
specimens  of  sermons  from  all  ages,  with  brief  biographical 
sketches  of  the  several  preachers,  and  good  essays  on  the 
Pulpit  of  different  periods  and  countries,  and  is  a  very 
use^l  work.  More  complete  treatises  on  the  History  of 
Preaching  are  found  in  German,  as  those  of  Paniel,  Lentz 
and  Nesselmann.  * 

Besides  treatises  on  Preaching,  the  chief  sources  of  in- 
struction in  Homiletics  are  as  follows :  (1.)  The  Preach- 
ing that  we  hear,  when  heard  with  fraternal  sympathy  and 
prayerful  desire  for  spiritual  benefit,  and  yet  with  critical 
attention.  (2.)  Published  Sermons,  the  value  of  which  is 
readily  acknowledged.  (3.)  Biographies  of  Preachers, 
which  to  one  having  a  general  knowledge  of  Homiletics, 
are  often  surpassingly  instructive.  (4.)  The  criticism  of 
instructors  or  judicious  hearers  upon  our  own  preaching. 
(5.)  Careful  observation  of  our  faults,  as  developed  in 
actual  practice,  with  resolute  and  patient  effort  to  correct 
them. 

*  A  much  more  copious  list  of  works  on  Homiletics  may  be  foond 
in  Kidder's  Homiletics,  Appendix.  The  present  list  was  designed, 
as  intimated  at  the  outset,  to  include  only  those  which  for  some 
reason  are  thought  specially  worthy  of  notice,  with  brief  statements 
as  to  their  Talue,  founded  on  personal  examination.  It  is  believed 
to  omit  Tery  few  works  which  now  possess  other  than  a  mere  cari- 
ous interest.  Various  treatises  and  essays  on  particular  branches 
»f  Homiletics  are  mentioned  below  under  the  appropriate  heads 
i 
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Part  I. 
MATERIALS  OF  PREACHING. 


CHAPTER  I. 

THE  TEXT — SELECTION. 
1 1.  MiAHiHa  or  Tebm,    {  2.  Adyantaobs  op  Hayino  a  Tizt 

{  8.   RULXS   FOB   THE   SSLKCTIOH   OF   A   TXXT. 

§  1.  The  word  text  is  from  the  Latin  textus  or  textum^ 
lomething  woven,  thus  denoting  the  web  of  discourse.^ 
It  came  to  be  used,  as  it  still  is,  for  the  connected  discourse 
upon  which  commentary  is  written,  successive  portions  of 
this  connected  whole  being  separately  taken  and  remarked 
upon.  Thus  we  speak  of  the  text  of  Scripture,  the  Greek 
text,  the  sacred  text,  as  opposed  to  comments,  translations, 
and  other  modes  of  using  it  So  as  to  oral  exposition,  com- 
ment, etc.  And  in  any  such  case,  the  text  which  one  treats, 
in  a  written  or  an  oral  exposition  or  discussion,  might  be 
not  necessarily  the  whole  text  of  Scripture,  but  the  text  of 
a  particular  book,  paragraph,  or  sentence.  There  is  always 
the  same  contrast,  between  the  text  treated  and  our  treat- 
ment  of  itf  The  history  of  the  word,  like  that  of  tunni- 
leties,  points  back  to  the  fact,  which  is  also  well  known 
otherwise,  that  preaching  was  originally  expository. 

The  early  Christian  preachers  commonly  spoke  upon 
passages  of  considerable  length,  and  occupied  themselvei 

*  Comp.  texture,  context,  etc. 

f  Hagenbach  has  explained  the  word  correctly  (Hon: .  i.  96) 
Bhedd  (Horn  p.  159)  has  clearly  mistaken  it. 
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largely  w  th  expositioD.  Frequently,  however,  as  was  natu- 
ral, they  would  find  a  brief  passage  so  firuitfiil  as  to  confine 
themselyes  to  it  Usage  tended  more  and  more  toward  the 
preference  cf  short  texts.  In  England  in  the  17th  century, 
it  was  not  uncommon  to  make  many  sermons  on  some  brief 
passage.  Thus  John  Howe  has  fourteen  sermons  on  a  part 
of  Bom.  8  :  34,  "We  are  saved  by  hope;"  seventeen  on 
1  John  4 :  20;  and  eighteen  on  John  3 : 6.  The  object  was 
to  make  a  complete  discussion  of  some  great  topic,  and  to 
bind  all  the  discourses  into  a  whole  by  connecting  all  with 
the  same  text  But  this  practice  conflicted  with  the  natu- 
ral love  of  v&riety.  It  is  usually  much  better  to  make  a 
series  appear  such  by  the  manifest  relation  of  the  subjects, 
and  to  choose  for  each  discourse  a  separate  text,  which 
presents  the  particular  subject  or  view  there  discussed. 
This  is  at  present  the  common  practice,  it  being  a  some- 
what rare  thing  now  to  preach  more  than  one  sermon  on 
the  same  brief  text  There  is  also  a  tendency  at  present 
to  return  to  the  more  frequent  use  of  long  texts.* 

§  2.      ADVANTAGES  OF  HAYING  A  TEXT. 

It  b  manifest  that  to  take  a  text  gives  a  certain  air  of  ' 
sacrednees  to  the  discourse.  But  more  than  this  is  true. 
The  primary  idea  is  that  the  discourse  is  a  development  of 
the  text,  an  explanation,  illustration,  application  of  ita 
teachings.  Our  business  is  to  teach  God's  word.  And 
although  we  may  often  discuss  subjects,  and  aspects  of  sub- 
jects, which  are  not  presented  in  precisely  that  form  by  any 
|>as8age  of  Scripture,  yet  the  fundamental  conception  should 
be  habitually  retain^,  that  we  are  about  to  set  forth  what 
the  text  contains.  When  circumstances  determine  the  sub- 
ject to  be  treated,  and  we  have  to  look  for  a  text,  one  can 
almost  always  be  found  which  will  have  some  real,  though 

•  Compare  below,  Pwt  II,  chapter  8,  {  8,  on  Expository  «?«»'^oiie 
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it  be  a  general  relation  to  the  subject  If  there  be  rar« 
cases  in  which  it  is  otherwise,  it  will  then  be  better  to  have 
no  text  than  one  with  which  the  subject  has  only  a  &ncifiu 
or  forced  connection.  There  are  several  advantages  in  regu* 
larly  taking  a  text  (1.)  It  constantly  recalls  the  &ct  just 
mentioned,  that  our  undertaking  is  not  to  guide  the  people 
by  our  own  wisdom,  but  to  impart  to  them  the  teachings 
of  God  in  his  Word.  This  fact  enables  us  to  speak  with 
confidence,  and  leads  the  people  to  recognize  the  authority 
of  what  we  say.  (2.)  If  the  text  is  well  chosen,  it  awakens 
interest  at  the  outset  (3.)  It  often  aids  the  hearer  in 
remembering  the  train  of  thought,  having  this  efiect  wher- 
ever the  sermon  is  really  evolved  from  the  text  (4.)  It 
affords  opportunity  of  explaining  and  impressing  some 
passage  of  Scripture.  (5.)  It  tends  to  prevent  our  wander- 
ing utterly  away  from  Scriptural  topics  and  views.  (6.) 
Oreater  variety  will  be  gained  than  if  the  mind  were  left 
altogether  to  the  suggestion  of  circumstances,  for  then  it 
will  oft;en  fall  back  into  its  old  ruts;  and  this  variety  is 
attained  just  in  proportion  as  one  restricts  himself  to  the 
specific  thought  of  each  particular  text 

Objections  to  the  use  of  texts  have  commonly  arisen  from 
one  of  two  or  three  causes.  The  grievous  laxity  in  thp 
interpretation  of  texts  which  has  so  widely  prevailed,  leads 
some  men  to  regard  the  employment  of  them  as  wrong  or 
useless.  This  is  the  old  story  —  the  abuse  of  a  thing  caus- 
ing men  to  question  the  propriety  of  its  use.  Again, 
l)ersons  who  have  little  or  no  true  reverence  for  Scripture, 
or  appreciation  of  its  riches,  speak  of  the  text  as  a  restric- 
tion upon  freedom  of  thought  and  flow  of  eloquence. 
Thus  Voltaire :  "  It  were  to  be  wished  that  Bourdaloue  In 
banishing  from  the  pulpit  the  bad  taste  which  disgraced  it, 
had  also  banished  the  custom  of  preaching  on  a  text 
Indeed,  to  speak  long  on  a  quotation  of  a  line  or  two,  U 
^haust  one's  self  in  subjecting  a  whole  discourse  to  the  ooii' 
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iTcl  of  this  line,  seems  a  trifling  labor,  little  worthy  of  the 
ilignity  of  the  ministry.  The  text  becomes  a  sort  it  motto, 
or  rather  enigma,  which  the  di&course  develops."*  It 
seems  plain  that  this  sneer  arose  partly  from  the  torturing 
interpretation  so  often  witnessed,  and  chiefly  from  the 
critic's  want  of  reverence  for  the  Bible,  and  ignorance  of 
the  preacher's  true  relation  to  the  Bible.  And  perhaps, 
as  a  third  ground  of  objection  to  texts,  some  able  and 
devout  preachers,  disliking  expository  and  even  textual 
preaching,  and  wishing  that  every  sermon  should  be  a 
philosophical  discussion  or  an  elaborate  discourse  upon  a 
definite  topic,  incline  to  r^ard  the  custom  of  always  taking 
a  text  as  an  inconvenient  restriction.  Such  appears  to 
have  been  the  feeling  of  Vinet. 

It  is  sometimes  not  unsuitable  to  have  two  texts,  or  even 
more.  Thus  with  Heb.  9  :  22,  "  And  without  shedding  of 
blood  is  no  remission,"  there  might  be  united  1  John  1 : 7, 
"The  blood  of  Jesus  Christ  his  Son  cleanseth  us  from  all 
sin."  Or  with  Isa.  6  :  3,  "The  whole  earth  is  full  of  his 
glory,"  may  be  taken  Psa.  72  :  19,  "And  let  the  whole 
earth  be  filled  with  his  glory ; "  to  angelic  eyes  it  is  so  — 
the  human  mind  can  only  pray  that  it  may  be  so.  (Comp. 
Hab.  2  :  14.)  Spurgeon  has  a  sermon  on  the  words,  "  1 
have  sinned,"  as  occurring  seven  times  in  the  Bible,  and 
gives  interesting  views  of  the  different  circumstances  and 
states  of  mind  in  which  they  were  uttered.f 

§3.  RULES  FOB  THE  SELEOTION  OF  TEXTS. 
The  proper  selection  of  a  text  is  a  matter  of  great  im- 
pc/rtance.  A  felicitous  choice  will  animate  the  preachei 
throughout  the  preparation  and  the  delivery  of  his  ser* 
mon,  and  will  help  him  to  gain  at  once  the  attention  of  hii 
hearers.    There  are  few  points  as  to  which  preachers  diffei 

•  Voltaire,  Age  of  Louis  XFV.    Quoted  by  Vinet,  Horn.  p.  99 
t  Amer.  ed.  of  Spurgeon's  Sermons.  Third  Series,  p.  241 
4* 
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more  widely  in  talent  and  skill,  than  the  seleclim  of  tezt^ 
and  few  iu  which  diligent  and  systematic  effort  will  be  mors 
richly  rewarded.  The  minister,  or  student  for  the  ministry, 
should  keep  a  blank  book  for  lists  of  texts.  In  reading 
the  S<}ripturc8  and  books  of  Theology,  in  reading  collec- 
tions of  sermons,  biographies,  and  newspaper  noticeSj  in 
casual  reflection  and  in  the  preparation  of  other  sermons, 
passages  will  be  constantly  occurring  upon  which  it  strikes 
one  that  he  could  make  a  sermon.  Let  these  be  at  once 
written  down  in  the  list.  Let  the  preacher  constrain  him- 
self to  do  so,  until  it  becomes  a  habit  And  he  should  by 
all  means  put  down  at  the  same  time,  however  briefly,  the 
proposed  outline  of  the  discourse,  or  any  specially  valu- 
able view  or  illustration  of  it,  which  he  is  not  &wr6  will 
return  to  his  mind  whenever  the  text  is  looked  at.  Other- 
wise he  will  afterward  find  many  passages  in  the  list  that  it 
will  seem  strange  he  should  ever  have  noted,  because  the 
association  will  have  been  broken,  the  point  of  view  will 
have  disappeared.  At  some  times  the  mind  is  in  a  highly 
creative  mood,  and  plans  of  sermons  or  suggestive  texts  or 
topics  will  rapidly  succeed  one  another,  as  the  preacher 
reads,  reflects,  or  visits  from  house  to  house.  These  firuit- 
fnl  germs  should  be  carefully  husbanded,  and  the  lines  of 
development  indicated.  And  often  when  one  is  cold  and 
lifeless,  and  could  at  the  moment  produce  nothing,  some 
good  thought  which  was  struck  out  in  a  happier  mood  will 
fall  into  his  mind  like  a  spark,  and  presently  set  it  all  on 
fire.  Many  an  admirable  text,  and  many  a  golden  thought, 
given  to  men  in  their  better  moments,  are  lost  forever,  when 
a  brief  record,  or  even  some  little  effort  to  associate  them 
in  mind  with  other  things,  might  have  made  them  a  per^ 
manent  possession."*" 

*  For  numerous  striking  specimens,  not  of  texts  but  of  thoughti 
Uios  recorded,  see  Life  of  John  Foster,  Vol.  I.,  p.  108-166.  Comp«rf 
Alexander,  Thoughts  on  Preaching,  p.  618. 
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To  aid  in  the  selection  of  Texts,  there  are  offered  the 
following  rules. 

1.  The  text  should  not  be  obscure.  It  ought,  as  a  rule, 
to  exhibit  its  meaning  readily.  Otherwise,  the  people  will 
either  be  repelled  hj  what  they  see  no  sense  in,  or  will  be 
apt  to  feel  a  merely  idle  curiosity  to  know  what  in  the 
world  the  preacher  will  make  of  that.  Still,  there  are 
important  exceptions  here.  If  the  preacher  is  satisfied 
he  can  explain  an  obscure  passage,  and  can  show  that  it 
teaches  valuable  truth,  he  may  take  it.  If  the  passage  is 
one  about  which  many  are  known  to  foel  interested,  and 
he  is  really  able  to  make  its  meaning  c/ear,  and  bring  out 
useful  lessons,  it  may  be  very  wise  to  employ  it.  But 
obe^ve  the  stress  that  is  laid  on  the  practicability  of 
making  the  passage  instructive  and  useful.    To  explain 

.  merely  for  the  sake  of  explaining,  is  a  task  for  which  the 
preacher  scarcely  has  time.  It  is  his  business  to  teach  the 
people  lessons  of  real  utility,  either  as  regards  doctrine  or 
practice.* 

2.  One  must  be  careful  as  to  employing  texts  **  marked 
by  grandeur  of  expression.  They  seem  to  promise  a  great 
effort"!  ^^  ^  great  expectations  are  excited  at  the 
outset,  it  is  of  course  very  di£Scult  to  meet  them.  Yet  no 
one  would  say  as  a  rule  that  such  texts  must  be  avoided. 
Many  of  the  noblest  and  most  impressive  passages  of 
Scripture  rise  into  a  natural  grandeur  of  expression,  and 
there  would  be  serious  loss  in  habitually  avoiding  these. 
Sometimes  we  may  find  a  simpler  text  that  presents  the 
same  subject,  and  the  grander  passage  can  be  introduced 
somewherb  in  the  course  of  the  sermon.  But  when  such  a 
passage  is  made  the  text,  we  may  prevent  any  undesirable 
effect  by  announcing  it  with  unaffected  modesty,  and  by 

*  See  further  ia  what  is  said  on  Expository  Preaching,  Part  II 
•hapierS. 
fBipley. 
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the  general  tone  of  the  introduction ;  perhaps  even  sayiog 
—  not  as  an  apology  but  a  quiet  remark — something  to 
the  effect  that  of  course  none  of  us  can  rise  to  the  height  of 
this  great  passage,  and  yet  it  may  do  us  good  to  meditat« 
upon  its  teachings.  We  must  carefully  avoid  whatever 
course  would  savor  of  dbplay,  but  must  not  fastidiously 
shrink  from  treating  any  passage  which  we  may  hope  to 
make  useful. 

3.  It  is  scarcely  ever  proper  to  choose  a  text  that  will 
seem  odd.  When  humor  is  employed  in  preaching  it 
ought  to  be  an  incidental  thing,  and  manifestly  unstudied. 
It  is  so  natural  for  some  men  to  indulge  in  quaint,  and 
even  in  very  odd  sayings,  they  so  promptly  and  easily  fall 
back  into  their  prevailing  seriousness,  that  the  humorous 
remarks  are  unobjectionable,  and  sometimes,  through  the 
well-known  relation  between  humor  and  pathos,  they 
heighten  the  effect.  But  an  effort  to  be  amusing,  anything 
odd  that  appears  to  have  been  calculated,  is  felt  to  be 
incompatible  with  a  genuine  seriousness  and  solemnity. 
Now  the  text  has  of  course  been  deliberately  chosen,  and 
an  odd  text  must  therefore  have  a  bad  effect.  Yet  there 
are  sayings  of  Scripture  that  seem  quaint,  which  an  earnest 
man  may  employ  to  good  purpose.  For  example,  William 
Jay  has  a  good  sermon  upon  Hos.  7:8,"  Ephraim  is  9^ 
cake  not  turned.'' 

Some  instances  of  ludicrous  texts  and  subjects  may  be  given,  as 
a  matter  of  curious  interest.  It  is  told  in  Virginia  that  a  preacher 
of  a  belligerent  and  unpopular  denomination  went  to  a  village  where 
there  were  but  two  churches.  The  Presbyterian  minister,  Mr. 
Sparrow,  and  the  Baptist,  Mr.  Fox,  both  refused  him  the  use  of 
their  houses  of  worship.  So  he  preached  in  a  school-room,  and 
took  as  his  text,  *'  The  foxes  have  holes,  and  the  birds  of  the  air 
have  nests,  but  the  Son  of  man  hath  not  where  to  lay  his  head."  A 
good  hit,  no  doubt,  but  rendering  it  nearly  impossible  that  the  ser- 
mon should  make  any  true  religious  impression.  An  ignorant  Meth- 
tdist  preacher  in  the  same  State  chose  as  his  text,  **Knoth  walked 
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wiUi  God,  And  he  was  not,''  and  occupied  himself  with  Tan  us  things 
khai  Enoch  was  not — he  was  not  a  drunkard,  he  was  not  a  liar,  he 
was  not  a  profane  swearer,  etc.  The  words  **  Let  him  that  is  on 
the  house  top  not  comedown,"  quoted  in  the  form,  ** Top-not,  ?ome 
down,*'  and  used  for  a  sermon  against  a  certain  style  of  head-dress 
called  a  **  top-knot,"  would  seem  to  be  the  Tery  climax  of  absurdity ; 
and  yet  many  a  passage  has  been  mutilated  and  applied  in  a  way 
tuSlj  as  unwarrantable,  though  less  ridiculous.  Some  one  has  fairly 
satirised  a  certain  style  of  historical  sermons  by  proposing  such 
subjects  as  the  following :  Adam  the  grandfather  of  us  all,  and  the 
duties  of  grandparents.  Noah  the  first  Sea-captain.  Nebuchad- 
neziar  the  first  pure  Vegetarian.  Felix  the  free-loyer,  etc.  etc. 
William  Jay,  who  was  sometimes  inclined  to  carry  this  sort  of  thing 
quite  too  far,  once  announced  his  intention  to  preach  on  the  words, 
''Take  it  by  the  tail,"  said  to  Moses  with  reference  to  the  serpent 
(Sxod.  4 :  4).  Not  eyen  his  ingenuity  and  derotedness  could  hsTs 
sayed  this  from  being  intolerable.  Coquerel*  tells  of  a  Reformed 
pastor  at  Amsterdam  a  century  ago,  who  was  famous  for  boldness 
and  humor,  and  being  once  at  the  Hague,  was  greatly  importuned 
by  the  wits  about  the  court  of  the  Stadtholder  to  preach  the  next 
Sunday.  He  finally  consented  on  condition  that  they  should  aU 
attend,  and  take  no  oflfence;  and  giying  as  his  text  the  account 
of  Philip  and  the  officer  of  Queen  Gandace,  he  announced  the  fol- 
lowing plan  of  discourse :  **  I  find  in  this  narratiye  four  subjects 
of  astonishment  which  go  on  increasing  the  one  upon  the  other. 
I.  A  courtier  who  reads  the  Scriptures,  which  is  already  surpris- 
ing. 2.  A  courtier  who  acknowledges  his  ignorance,  which  is  more 
surprising  still.  8.  A  courtier  who  asks  his  inferior  to  instruct 
him,  which  must  cause  a  redoubled  surprise.  4.  And  that  this 
surprise  may  reach  its  climax,  a  courtier  who  is  conyertod."  Ad- 
mirable wit,  but  hardly  suitable  as  a  sermon.  Sheddf  tells  of  a 
preacher  in  the  reign  of  Charles  II,  who  selected  **  Seek  first  the 
Ungdom  of  God,"  and  urged  that  as  it  is  not  the  parUammt  of  God, 
out  the  kingdom^  therefore  kingly  goyernment  is  most  in  accordance 
with  the  diyine  will.  Also  of  a  sermon  to  a  newly  married  coupls 
en  Psa  72 :  7,  *'  And  abundance  of  peace  so  long  as  the  moon  endur- 
eth."  It  is  said  that  the  celebrated  Wetstein,  when  under  trial  al 
Basel,  had  among  his  opponents  a  copper-smith,  and  that  he  preached 
%n  2  Tim.  4  :  4,  <*  Alexander  the  coppei  smith,  did  me  ncuch  eyil 

•  Obs.  sor  la  Pr^.  p.  96.  t  Horn.  p.  17« 
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Ihe  Lord  reward  him  aooording  to  bis  works."  *  Suck  stories  ar« 
more  numerous  than  useful,  and  there  is  only  added  the  mentioi 
of  a  fashion  of  alphabetical  preaching,  which  has  been  sometimes 
practised.  Thus  tlM  word  **  grace  "  is  made  the  text,  and  the  let- 
ters of  the  w«*iil  giye  the  diyisions — great  grace,  rich  grace, 
almighty,  covf«fk^,  eternal  grace.  A  Tenerable  minister  states  that 
be  once  be«i«*  «a  »gaorant  Baptist  preacher  treat  in  this  fashion 
the  word  **«•  falionk"  — «  is  safe  salration;  a,  almighty  salTation; 
and  80  with  li  og,  Tast,  almighty  (as  before),  and  at  length  (,  'tamal 
salyation ;  t,  infinite  salvation ;  <<  and  the  last  two  letters,  to  be 
brief,  we  wPi  lake  together — on,  'onorable  saWation." 

In  respe^**  r  a  such  cases,  we  must  Judge  others  leniently,  and 
ourselyes  sir^cur.  The  allowableness  of  oddity  depends  greatly 
upon  differences  )f  taste  and  circumstances.  But  the  man  who  is 
tempted,  in  our  time  and  country,  to  deal  in  deliberate  oddities  in 
order  to  Mtrike,  would  do  well  to  recall  Oowper's  words. 


Om  mm  tlie  aitentioB  tlial  is  eseited,  and  It  apt  to  hear  of  any 
food  doBO,  by  Mrmoof  disflgnrod  by  oddity  or  other  improprieties ; 
but  he  seldom  hears  of  the  persons,  perhaps  many  persons,  who 
were  repelled,  shocked,  driTen  away  from  him,  and  in  some  casM 
driTcn  away  from  the  gdspel. 

4  Do  not  avoid  a  text  because  it  is  familiar.  What 
has  made  some  texts  familiar  to  all,  but  the  fjEict  that  they 
are  so  manifestly  good  texts  ?  It  is  a  veiy  mistaken  desire 
for  novelty  which  leads  a  man  to  shrink  from  such  rich  and 
fruitful  passages  as  "  God  so  loved  the  world,"  etc. ;  "  This 
is  a  £sdthful  saying,"  etc.,  which  Luther  used  to  call  'kittle 
Bibles,"  as  if  including  in  their  narrow  compass  the  whol'e 
Biblcf  He  who  will  turn  away  from  the  tradition  of  the 
pulpit  as  to  the  meaning  and  application  of  such  pajssageSi 
imd  make  personal  and  earnest  study  of  them,  will  often 
find  much  that  is  new  to  him  and  his  hearers,  as  the  skilftil 

*  Hagenbach,  Horn.  s.  105. 

t  See  Hood,  Lamps,  Pitchers,  &c.,  p.  59L 
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gold-hunter  in  California  will  sometimes  follow  in  the  yerj 
track  of  many  searchers,  and  gain  there  his  richest  harvest 
Besides,  what  we  need  is  not  absolute  novelty,  but  simply 
fireshness.  If  we  can  manage,  by  prayerful  reflection,  to 
obtain  such  views  and  provide  such  illustrations  of  a  famfl 
iar  text  as  will  give  it  a  fresh  interest  to  ourselves  and  thi 
hearers,  then  all  the  riches  of  the  passage  are  made  avail- 
able for  good.  Alexander  *  calls  attention  to  the  &ct  that 
of  the  great  sculptors  and  painters  many  took  the  same 
themes ;  and  so  with  the  Greek  tragedians.  He  remarks : 
^Some,  anxious  to  avoid  hackneyed  topics,  omit  the  great- 
est ;  just  as  if  we  should. describe  Switzerland  and  omit  the 
Alps."  In  point  of  fact,  the  great  preachers,  all  the  best 
preachers,  do  preach  much  upon  the  great  texts  and  the 
great  subjects.  How  is  a  feebler  man  ever  to  develop  his 
own  strength,  unless  he  grapples  with  great  themes?  One 
may  show  skill,  and  add  somewhat  to  the  harvest,  by  culti- 
vating out-of-the-way  corners  and  unpromising  ledges  of 
rock ;  but  the  bulk  of  the  crop,  by  which  the  family  are 
fed,  must  come  from  the  broad,  open  field. 

6.  Do  not  habitually  neglect  any  portion  of  Scripture. 
Some  neglect  the  Old  Testament,  thus  losing  all  its  rich 
unfolding  of  God's  character  and  the  methods  of  his 
t/Providence,  all  its  unnumbered  illustrations  of  human  life 
and  duty,  and  its  many  types  and  predictions  of  the 
coming  Saviour.  Others  preach  on  the  Old  Testament; 
almost  exclusively.  These  are  either  men  who  take  no  \ 
delight  in  the  "  doctrines  of  grace,"  in  the  spirituality  of 
the  Gospel ;  or  men  devoted  to  fanciful  allegorizing,  who 
do  not  enjoy  the  straightforward  teaching  of  Christ  and 
hig  apostles,  so  much  as  their  own  wild  "  spiritualizing " 
of  everything  in  the  Old  Testament  history,  propheciep 
V  d  proverbs.! 

«Thoaght8  on  Preaching,  p.  10-12. 
f  Gomp.  Hagenbaoh,  s.  102. 
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^  Let  us  not  neglect  either  of  these  great  divisions  of  Qod*a 
own  Word.  And  so  as  to  particular  books.  In  the  course 
of  a  good  many  years  a  preacher  ought  to  have  takra 
some  texts  from  every  portion  of  Scripture,  though  he 
will  of  course  choose  most  frequently  from  those  books  to 
which  attention  is  directed  by  his  peculiar  mental  consti- 
tution and  tastes,  or  by  their  comparative  richness  ui 
evangelical  and  practical  matter. 

6.  Do  not  take  spurious  passages.  A  favorite  text  with 
many  is  Acts  9:6,"  Lord,  what  wilt  thou  have  me  to  do?'* 
This  is  unquestionably  spurious,  and  these  words  should 
lever  be  quoted  as  Scripture;  yet  essentially  the  same 
/lought  is  expressed  in  Acts  22 :  10,  "  What  shall  I  do, 
Lord  ? "  as  uttered  on  the  occasion  of  Paul's  conversion. 
The  £unous  passage  in  1  John  5:7,"  There  are  three  that 
bear  record  in  heaven,  the  Father,  the  Word,  and  the 
Holy  Ghost:  and  these  three  are  one,"  b  also  spurious 
beyond  question.  The  passage  in  Acts  8  :  37,  "  And  Philip 
said :  If  thou  believest  with  all  thy  heart,  thou  mayest 
And  he  answered  and  said,  I  believe  that  Jesus  Christ  ii 
the  Son  of  Qod,"  has  the  evidence  so  overwhelmingly 
against  its  genuineness  that  it  ought  not  to  be  used  as  a 
text.* 

7.  The  sayings  of  uninspired  men,  recorded  in  Scripture, 
ought  not  to  be  used  as  texts  unless  we  know  from  other 
teachings  of  Scripture  that  they  are  true,  or  unless  we 

*  There  is  no  more  oocasion  for  uneasines.^  at  the  fact  that  errors 
%te  found  in  the  common  text  of  Scripture,  than  in  the  currmt  tratu^ 
kuioru.  Men  who  are  well  aware  of  the  latter  fact,  and  not  dis- 
turbed bj  it,  are  sometimes  shocked  at  the  former,  because  it  if 
new  to  them.  But  neither  in  text  nor  in  translation  do  our  common 
Bibles  present  any  such  errors  or  uncertainties  as  would  alter  or 
modify  any  doctrine  of  Scripture.  Still,  that  we  ought  not  to 
employ  as  Scrip  lure  what  is  known  to  be  spurious,  is  a  proposition  ' 
which  would  seem  to  need  no  proot^ 
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propoee  to  find  instruction  in  the  fact  that  those  men  madf 
the  statements  given.  Many  such  sayings  found  in  the 
Bible  are  in  themselves  utterly  untrue,  inspiration  being 
re8{$onsible  only  for  the  fact  that  they  were  actually  spoken. 
No  one  would  think  of  treating  as  true  the  vaunting  speech 
of  Rabshakeh  (2  Kings,  chap.  18).  The  question  of  the 
scribes  (Mark  2 :  7),  "  Who  can  forgive  sins  but  Gorf 
only?"  we  know  to  be  a  just  question,  and  as  such  we 
might  make  it  a  text.  In  John  7  :  46,  "  Never  man  spake 
like  this  man,"  we  likewise  recognize  a  truth,  and  at  the 
same  time  find  significance  in  the  fact  that  the  officers  sent 
to  apprehend  him  were  thus  impressed.  The  well-known 
words  of  Gamaliel  (Acts  5  :  38-9)  are  very  instructive  at 
his  saying  under  the  circumstances,  but  the  principle  laid 
down  is  not  true  without  qualification.  In  the  book  of 
Job,  many  of  the  things  said  by  those  friends  are  quite 
erroneous,  and  a  few  of  Job's  own  utterances  are  tinged 
with  error,  as  is  shown  in  the  latter  part  of  the  book. 
These  ought  not  to  be  treated  as  unqualified  truth,  while 
as  a  part  of  the  discussion  they  are  highly  interesting  and 
instructive.  So  with  some  particular  sayings  in  Ecclesi- 
astes,  which  are  not  the  present  affirmations  of  the  inspired 
writer,  but  only  a  record  of  things  which  he  had  said  in 
some  former  wrong  mood,  and  which  the  argument  of  th( 
whole  book  serves  to  correct  Yet  texts  from  both  these 
books  are  sometimes  preached  upon,  which,  regarded  in 
themselves,  present  erroneous  and  morbid  views  of  life. 
jet  all  sayings  of  uninspired  men  bo  scrutinized,  in  the  light 
of  their  connection  and  of  Scripture  in  general,  before 
they  are  used  as  texts.'*' 

8.  In  the  course  of  pastoral  labor,  several  considerations 
should  be  borne  in  mind  when  selecting  texts.  One  is,  the 
present  condition  of  tho  congregation.     A  second,  the 

*  See  «one  examples  in  Vinei,  Horn.  p.  109. 
6  D 
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character  of  the  texts  recently  discussed.  We  have  to 
guard  against  monotony,  in  the  subjects  chosen,  as  well  as 
in  the  mode  of  treating  them,  and  to  seek  after  such  a 
relation  between  the  successive  sermons  as  will  cause  tliem 
to  help  each  other's  effect  It  is  sometimes  well  to  look 
vorward  and  mark  out  a  series  of  sermons  in  advance ;  but 
it  is  always  well  to  glance  backward,  at  each  new  step, 
and  keep  in  suitable  relation  to  what  has  preceded.  For 
this  purpose,  as  well  as  on  other  accounts,  a  preacher 
should  from  the  outset  keep  a  list  of  sermons  preached, 
'Deluding  date,  place,  and  text  A  third  and  very  import- 
ant consideration  is,  to  select  that  in  which  we  can  at  the 
time  take  interest,  as  otherwise  we  shall  not  deeply  interest 
others.  These  three  considerations  will  sometimes  more  oi 
less  conflict;  wc  must  endeavor  to  maintain  the  balanoi 
among  them  as  judiciously  as  possible. 
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CHAPTER  11. 
THE  TEXT — INTERPRETATION. 

1 1.  Obltqatioh  to  IxTBKPaiT  Cautullt  Airo  Stbiotlt.  {  2.  Gsiat 
8oum3B8  oy  EamoR  m  thb  Imtirpsitatioii  oy  a  Tbxt.    {  8.  Ex* 

AMPLB8   Of   TbZT8   WHICH    ABB    OVTBll    MlBAPPUBO.      {  4.    BUBf 

Bin.B8  torn  Iktbbpbbtibo. 

§  1.  To  interpret  and  applj  hb  text  in  accordanoe  with 
\tb  real  meaning,  is  one  of  the  preacher's  most  sacred 
duties.  He  stands  before  the  people  for  the  very  purpose 
of  teaching  and  exhorting  them  out  of  the  Word  of  Ood.  - 
He  announces  a  particular  passage  of  Qod*s  Word  as  his 
text  with  the  distinctly  implied  understanding  that  from 
this  his  sermon  will  be  drawn  —  if  not  always  its  various 
thoughts,  yet  certainly  its  general  subject  If  he  is  not 
willing  to  be  bound  by  this  understanding,  he  ought  to 
reject  the  practice  which  commits  him  to  it,  and  preach 
without  any  text.  But  using  a  text,  and  undertaking  to 
develop  and  apply  its  teachings,  we  are  solemnly  bound  to 
represent  the  text  as  meaning  precisely  what  it  does  mean. 

This  would  seem  to  be  a  truism.  But  it  is  often  and 
r  grievously  violated.  Not  only  is  there  much  contented 
ignorance  as  to  interpretation,  and  much  careless  neglect 
on  the  part  of  persons  well  able  to  interpret  correctly,  and 
much  wild  spirituaming  of  plain  words,  but,  upon  the 
wretched  principle  of  "accommodation,"  Scripture  sen- 
tences or  phrases  aiv  rmployed  as  signifying  A?hat  it  is 
well  known,  and  perhaps  even  declared  at  the  time,  that 
the  sacred  writer  did  not  mean  to  say,  and  has  not  at  aU 
said.  "The  original  meaning  of  these  words,  as  used  by 
the  inspired  writer,  is  —  so  and  so ;  but  I  propose  on  the 
present  occasion  to  employ  them  in  the  following  sense.** 
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That  is  to  say  —  honored  brother,  see  what  you  are  doi.  g 
— you  stand  up  to  teach  men  from  a  passage  of  God's 
blessed  word,  and  coolly  declare  that  you  propose  to  make 
die  passage  mean  what  it  does  not  mean.  "  But  the  words 
might  have  that  sense."  They  might,  but  as  a  part  of  the 
Bible,  as  a  text  of  Scripture,  they  do  not  If  we  take  the 
paiasage  in  a  sense  entirely  foreign  to  what  the  sacred 
writer  designed,  as  indicated  by  his  connection,  then,  as 
we  use  it,  the  phrase  is  no  longer  a  passage  of  Scripture  at 
alL  It  is  merely  words  of  Scripture,  used  without  authority 
to  convey  a  different  meaning ;  just  as  truly  as  if  we  had 
picked  out  words  from  a  concordance,  and  framed  them 
into  a  sentence.  "But  J  use  the  passage  merely  as  a 
motto."  Well,  if  a  preacher  has  the  right  to  take  no  text 
but  only  a  motto  —  which  is  questionable  —  he  certainly 
has  not  the  right  to  make  a  Scriptural  motto  signify  what 
he  knows  it  does  not  signify.  "But  the  language  of  Scrip- 
ture is  so  rich,  its  pregnant  sayings  often  mean  so  much, 
that  I  think  perhaps  this  expression  may  convey,  among 
other  things,  the  sense  which  I  propose."  If  it  really 
does,  there  b  no  objection  whatever  to  using  it  so.  But  a 
mere  vague  "perhaps"  is  a  slender  and  tottering  excuse 
for  a  preacher,  who  is  looked  up  to  by  the  people  as 

"^  authority  in  this  matter,  who  is  supposed  to  have  studied 
his  text  and  to  know  its  meaning,  and  whose  statements 
will,  for  that  reason,  be  accepted  by  many  without  ques- 
tion. Such  a  man  is  verily  guilty  before  Ood  if  he  does 
not  honestly  strive  to  understand  that  which  he  interprets, 
and  give  forth  its  real  meaning  and  no  other. 

Now  supposing  in  the  preacher  an  earnest  desire  to 
interpret  hb  text  correctly,  he  will  not  always  find  it  an 
easy  task.    Apart  from  the  loose  notions,  bad  examples, 

^  and  previous  wrong  practice,  which  often  becloud  the 
mind  with  reference  to  interpretation,  it  has  some  iintrinsic 
«ad  eadous  difficult'es  which  can  be  overcome  only  hj 
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Ihoughtful  eflTorU  While,  therefore,  the  whole  great  subject 
of  Biblical  Hermeneutics  or  Interpretation  does  not  belong 
to  a  treatise  on  Homiletics,  it  seems  proper  and  necessary 
to  give  some  account  of  the  errors  to  be  avoided,  and  the 
methods  to  be  adopted,  by  a  preacher  in  interpreting  his 
text 

12.      OHIEl   SOURCES  OF  ERROR  IN  THE  INTERPRE- 
TATION   OP    A    TEXT. 

1.  Erroneous  interpretations  often  arise  from  misunder* 
landing  the  phraseology  of  the  text  itself.  Language  can 
viever  do  more  than  approximate  to  perfect  precision  of 
expression,  with  freedom  from  the  possibility  of  being 
misunderstood ;  and  an  eaay,  colloquial  style  is  especially 
apt  to  involve  a  number  of  ellipses,  broken  constructions, 
words  of  various  and  not  well-defined  meaning,  and  other 
causes  of  ambiguity.  If,  then,  a  revelation  was  to  be 
given  in  human  language,  and  to  be  expressed  for  the  most 
part  in  that  familiar  style  which  would  make  it  "  come 
home  to  men's  business  and  bosoms,"  would  make  it  a  book 
for  men  and  women,  and  boys  and  girls,  for  cultivated  and 
uncultivated  people,  it  must  be  an  inevitable  condition  of 
such  a  revelation  that  questions  might  often  arise  aa  to  the 
exact  meaning  of  its  details.  The  general  drift  of  a  narra- 
tive, argument,  or  exhortation  may  be  obvious  enough, 
and  its  practical  impression  upon  a  docile  and  susceptible 
mind  may  be  very  distinct,  and  yet  those  who  come  to 
eriticise  the  details,  especially  if  they  come  with  prepos- 
Bessions  and  prejudices,  may  find  numerous  expressions 
capable  of  being  variously  interpreted,  and  perhaps  some 
whose  exact  sense  is  really  doubtful.  Far  better  this,  it 
is  evident,  than  the  idea  of  a  revelation  presented  in  a 
uniformly  didactic  and  rigorously  scientific  style,  which 
must  ft  last  fail  of  absolute  precision,  while  it  would  oe 
thoroughly  devoid  of  interest  for  the  ordinary  Iiu/nao 
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mind.  Let  us,  therefore,  cheerfully  accept  the  necessilj 
of  ezercisiDg  great  care  when  we  interpret  the  languag« 
of  Scripture,  as  we  are  compelled  to  do  with  all  other 
language. 

Moreover,  there  are  in  our  task  some  peculiar  conditions 
Manj  of  us  have  to  interpret  a  translation.  Now  the  best 
translations  are  necessarily  imperfect.  It  is  rarely,  if  ever, 
the  case  that  two  words  in  different  languages  will  contain 
precisely  the  same  bulk  of  meaning  in  the  same  form,  and 
carry  with  them  the  same  atmosphere  of  association  and 
suggestion.  Idiomatic  differences  of  construction,  too,  will 
sometimes  introduce  ambiguity  where  the  original  was 
precise,  or  make  too  definite  what  in  the  original  was  only 
general.  Especially  frequent  are  the  cases  in  which  our 
language  fails  to  indicate  the  emphasis,  which  in  the 
Hebrew  or  the  Greek  may  be  distinctly  marked.  And 
then  the  translation  which  we  employ,  though  its  general 
style  is  so  admirable,  and  though  no  other  popular  trans- 
lation has  ever  equalled  it  in  correctness,  is  disfigured  by 
not  a  few  errors,  and  contains  various  words  and  phrasea 
which  have  become  obsolete,  or  have  changed  their  mean- 
ing. Yet  with  all  this,  there  is  nothing  to  discourage  o» 
to  excuse  the  preacher  from  earnest  efforts  to  ascertain  th» 
true  meaning  of  his  text.  By  working  himself,  throug\ 
extensive,  constant  and  devout  reading  of  the  Bible,  into 
thorough  sympathy  with  its  characteristic  modes  of  thought 
aD(l  forms  of  expression,  by  throwing  himself  upon  tlie 
currc^nt  of  the  general  connection  of  his  text,  so  as  to  be 
borne  over  any  particular  difficulties,  by  comparing  it  with 
various  other  passages  in  which  the  same  or  a  kindred 
subject  is  treated,  and  by  consulting  the  works  of  learned 
and  really  judicious  expositors,  the  intelligent  preacher 
who  uses  only  our  English  Version  will  have  great  success 
in  the  interpretation  of  Scripture.  Witness  the  sermons 
itud  the  writings  of  b  ^sts  of  Baptist  ministers,  and  also  oi 
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Mediodists  and  others.  Witness  Andrew  Fuller,  whc  nad 
practically  no  knowledge  of  the  original  languages,  and 
yet  whose  interpretations  of  Scripture  are  clear  and  saft 
in  a  degree  very  rarely  surpassed."*" 

If  on  the  other  hand  one  uses  the  original  language  in 
his  interpretation,  there  is  the  danger  of  being  misled  by 
superficial  knowledge  or  hasty  examination.  To  ascertain 
the  exact  meaning  of  words  and  phrases  in  those  lan« 
guages,  a  thorough  acquaintance  with  them  is  obviously 
necessary.  It  is  often  said  that  one  needs  a  knowledge  of 
the  Hebrew  and  Greek  in  order  that  he  may  understand 
die  difficult  passages ;  it  would  be  more  nearly  correct, 
ihough  paradoxical,  to  say  that  such  knowledge  will  help 
him  to  understand  the  easy  passages,  the  great  mass  of 
Scripture.  As  to  the  difficult  places,  an  acquaintance  with 
the  original  language  will  enable  us  to  judge,  with  greater 
confidence  and  correctness,  among  the  various  interpre- 
tations, though  it  be  not  likely  that  we  shall  strike  out 
anything  new,  without  a  profounder  knowledge  than  is 
often  attained.  Such  an  acquaintance  will  also  sometimes 
save  us  from  the  disheartening  notion  that  scholarship 
would  make  it  all  plain,  in  cases  which  have  at  last  to  be 
decided  by  reference  to  the  connection  and  the  general 
teachings  of  Scripture.  But  as  to  the  great  bulk  of  Scrip- 
ture, even  the  slightest  knowledge  of  the  originals  is  of 
service,  in  helping  us  to  enter  into  intellectual  sympathy 
with  the  sacred  writers. 

For  the  language  of  the  Bible  is  pervaded  by  a  Hebra* 

*  Dr.  Chalmers,  in  urging  his  fsTorite  counsel  that  students  anl 
ninisters  who  know  the  original  ought  also  to  make  regular  and 
extended  study  of  the  English  Yersion,  somewhere  refers  to  Andrew 
Fuller  as  a  striking  example  of  the  extent  to  which  a  man  may 
earry  his  knowledge  of  Scripture  by  the  use  of  the  English  Versioo 
alone.  Some  brief  and  good  suggestions  on  exposition  are  giyen  b; 
Fuller,  Warks  (ed.  Am.  Bapt.  Pub.  S  c),  VoL  I,  p.  712. 
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istic  spirit,  marked  by  Oriental  modes  of  conception,  whici 
are  in  many  respects  quite  different  &om  those  of  our  own 
people.  Tliis  is  most  clearly  seen  in  the  Old  Testament, 
though  the  New  Testament  Greek  shows  more  or  less  of 
the  same  tinge.  To  read  but  a  few  pages  of  Hebrew,  even 
though  one  should  never  become  capable  of  exact  exegesis, 
cannot  fail  to  aid  a  susceptible  mind  in  the  sympathetio 
comprehension  of  Scripture  ways  of  thinking  and  peculi- 
arities of  expression ;  and  of  course  a  thorough  study  of 
the  Hebrew  and  Greek  will  carry  this  benefit  still  farther. 
The  effect  is  analogous  to  that  of  travelling  in  Palestine. 
Still,  if  a  man  cannot  study  these  languages,  he  must  ear- 
nestly strive  to  catch  the  tone  of  Scripture,  and  even  the 
peculiar  tone  of  its  several  writers.  All  persons  among 
us  have  unconsciously  attained  something  of  this,  from 
general  reading  of  the  Bible,  and  from  the  extent  to  which 
Scriptural  modes  of  thought  and  expression  pervade  our 
preaching  and  our  religious  literature.  But  strenuous  and 
sustained  effort  in  this  direction  is  demanded  of  those  who 
would  be  good  interpreters  of  Scripture. 

**  In  the  language  of  the  Bible  there  is  a  certain  number 
of  words  which  we  may  call  capital,  the  meaning  of  which 
exactly  seized,  becomes  the  key  of  the  Bible.  If  we  con- 
fine ourselves  purely  and  simply  to  the  usual  signification 
of  the  terms  which  the  translator  uses  in  rendering  such 
words  into  our  language,  we  are  in  great  danger  of  com- 
mitting serious  errors.  Thus,  as  to  the  words  flesh,  satU^ 
heart,  fear,  faith,  understanding,  foolish,  light,  darkness, 
*  just,  righteousness,  salvation,  grace,  good  man,  wicked.  The 
k  translator  has  translated  for  you  the  words ;  you  must 
translate'  the  ideas  for  yourselves."  *  The  technical  sense 
in  Scripture  of  such  leading  terms,  we  partly  learn  from 
general  observation  in  reading,  but  may  more  precisolj 

*  Yinet,  Horn.  p.  111« 
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Mcertain  through  a  comparisoD,  by  help  of  the  Concord* 
aDce,  of  many  passages  in  which  they  are  employed. 

Further,  it  is  to  be  observed  that  the  language  of  Scrij^* 
ture  is,  as  a  general  thing,  not  philosophical  but  populaTi 
not  scientific  but  poetic,  not  so  much  an  analytical  lan- 
guage, fond  of  sharp  discriminations  and  exact  statementii 
as  a  synthetical  language,  abounding  in  concrete  terms, 
the  representatives  not  of  abstractions,  but  of  &cts  of  ao- 
tual  existence  and  experience,  and  which  in  their  meaning 
gradually  shade  into  each  other,  without  any  definite  line 
of  distinction.  This  character  leads  to  some  peculiar  forms 
of  expression,  which  abound  in  the  Bible,  and  are  import- 
ant for  the  interpretation  of  many  texts. 

''A  poetic  language,  a  language  I  mean  of  a  poetic 
people,  delights  alternately  to  diminish  and  augment,  that 
the  imagination  of  the  hearer  or  reader  may  be  exercised 
ji  adding  or  retrenching."  E.  g.  "  Whosoever  is  bom  of 
Qod,  doth  not  commit  sin  "  (1  John  3  :  9).  "That  which 
is  highly  esteemed  among  men  is  abomination  in  the  sight 
of  Grod  "  (Luke  16 :  15).    "  If  any  man  come  to  me  and 

hate  not  his  fisither  and  mother, he  cannot  be  my 

disciple  "  (Luke  14 :  26).  And,  as  an  example  of  a  dimin' 
ished  expression,  "The  unfruitful  works  of  darkness" 
(Eph.  5 :  11). 

"  It  delights  by  turns  to  make  absolute  that  which  is 
relative,  and  relative  that  which  is  absolute."  Examples 
of  the  former :  "  When  thou  makest  a  dinner  or  a  supper, 
call  not  thy  friends,  nor  thy  brethren,  neither  thy  kins* 

men,  nor  thy  rich  neighbors ; but  call  the  poor, 

the  maimed,"  &c.  (Luke  14 :  12).  This  is  stated  as  an 
absobite  prohibition  of  inviting  friends,  kindred,  rich  neigh- 
bors, and  a  command  to  invite  exclusively  the  other  class. 
We  know  very  well  that  our  Lord  did  not  mean  to  be  thus 
understood,  nor  does  any  one  ever  thus  interpret.  Naturally 
and  as  a  matter  of  course,  n^en  will  invite  kindred,  the  rich 
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Ac,  and  for  this,  which  is  done  because  of  mere  natural 
affection  or  social  reciprocity,  they  will  get  no  religious 
reward.  But  it  is  so  mueh  more  important,  on  religious 
grounds  and  in  hope  of  a  Divine  reward,  to  invite  the 
poor  and  suffering,  that  our  Lord  speaks  as  if,  compared 
with  this,  the  former  must  not  be  done  at  all.    In  Prov. 

8  :  10,  we  have  first  the  absolute  form  of  statement,  and 
then  in  the  parallel  clause  the  relative  form:  "Beceive 
my  instruction,  and  not  silver ;  and  knowledge  rather  than 
choice  gold."  Here  the  former  clause  was  not  meant  to 
be  understood  as  really  making  an  absolute  prohibition  of 
receiving  silver ;  it  is  simply  a  highly  emphatic  way  of 
urging  the  same  thought  that  is  presented  in  the  latter 
clause.  In  Qen.  45  :  8,  Joseph  says,  **  So  now  it  was  not 
you  that  sent  me  hither,  but  Gk)d."  In  Jer.  7  :  22-3,  Qod 
declares,  *'  I  spake  not  unto  your  fathers,  nor  commanded 
them,  in  the  day  that  I  brought  them  out  of  the  land  of 
Egypt,  concerning  burnt  offerings  or  sacrifices;  but  this 
thing  commanded  I  them,  saying.  Obey  my  voice,  and  J 
will  be  your  God,  and  ye  shall  be  my  people."  It  was  well 
known  that  God  had  spoken  to  their  fathers  very  exten- 
sively concerning  sacrifices;  but  the  command  to  obedi- 
ence is  held  to  be  so  much  more  important,  that  the  other 
is  pronounced  nothing  in  the  comparison.    So  with  Matt. 

9  :  13  (Hoe.  6  :  6),  "  I  desire  mercy,  and  not  sacrifice." 
All  this  seems  obvious.  But  does  not  the  same  principle 
apply  to  1  Pet  3  :  3, ''  Whose  adorning  let  it  not  be  that 
outward  adorning  of  plaiting  the  hair,  and  of  wearing  of 
gold,  or  of  putting  on  of  apparel ;  but  let  it  be  the  hidden 
man  of  the  heart,  ....  the  ornament  of  a  meek  and 
quiet  spirit,**  Ac.  ?  (Comp.  1  Tim.  2 :  9.)  The  apostle 
does  not  mean  to  be  understood  as  really  prohibiting  all 
outward  adornment,  any  more  than  the  other  passages 
prohibit  inviting  kindred,  receiving  silver,  or  offering  sac* 
rifices ;  he  means  to  say  emphatically  that  the  most  beau* 
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tiful  outward  adorning,  such  as  women  so  highly  prize,  if 
as  nothing  in  comparison  with  that  imperishable  adorning 
of  the  spirit,  which  in  the  sight  of  (Jod  is  of  great  prict\ 
It  is  an  absolute  statement,  designed  to  be  understood  rela 
tively,  but  calculated  by  its  absolute  form  to  be  very  em- 
phatic and  impressive.  If  this  vie.w  of  the  passage  be 
correct,  then  thousands  of  well-meaning  Christians,  and 
more  than  one  organized  body,  have  vainly  striven  to 
eradicate  the  natural  love  of  ornament,  merely  because 
they  did  not  consider  that  the  energetic  language  of  Scrip- 
ture frequently  puts  absolute  for  relative ;  and  at  the  same 
time  thousands  of  others,  through  the  same  mistake,  have 
failed  to  appreciate  the  urgent  and  vehement  exhortation 
to  care  less  for  outward,  and  more  for  inward  adornment. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  following  is  an  example  of  relative 
for  absolute :  **  This  man  went  down  to  his  house  justified 
rather  than  the  other  *'  (Luke  18  :  14).  We  understand, 
as  it  was  intended  we  should,  that  the  publican  was  justi- 
fied, while  the  Pharisee,  contrary  to  all  popular  expecta- 
tation,  really  was  not  justified. 

**  It  generalizes  that  which  is  particular^  imd  particularizes 
that  which  is  general ;  takes  duty  sometitnes  at  its  summit, 
sometimes  at  its  base.  E.  g.  *  Thou  shalt  not  bear  false 
witness  against  thy  neighbor'  (Exod.  20: 16).  It  some 
times  does  not  distinguish  nicely  the  notions  which  art' 
closely  related  to  each  other,  such  as  wicked  and  foolisK 
It  delights  in  synonyms  and  parallelisms,  in  advancing  in 
couples  or  pairs  of  ideas.  E.  g.  *  Thy  word  is  a  lamp  unto 
my  feet,  and  a  light  unto  my  path*  (Psa.  119 :  105).  It 
classifies  without  scientific  purpose;  as,  'Create  in  me  a 
clean  heart,  and  renew  a  right  spirit  within  me*  (Psa. 
61 :  '12).  The  Old  and  the  New  Testament  abound  in  sim- 
ilar examples.  We  frequently  find  in  the  prophets  and 
apostles  series  of  substantives  or  adjectives,  which  have 
been  taken  very  improperly  as  the  base  of  divisions  in 
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discourses."  Thus  in  1  Pet  4  :  18,  "If  the  righteoui 
scarcely  be  saved,  where  shall  the  ungodly  and  the  sinner 
appear  V  it  is  quite  common  to  take  the  ungodly  and  the 
sinner  as  representing  two  distinct  classes,  which  is  not 
justified  by  the  mere  use  of  both  terms,  and  is  in  fieu^  for- 
bidden by  the  construction  of  the  Greek,  So  as  to  the 
several  terms  in  2  Pet  1 :  5-7,  distinctions  are  sometimen 
very  unwisely  pressed. 

"  Such  is  the  language  of  the  Bible ;  and  further,  each 
of  the  epochs  which  are  represented  in  it,  each  of  the  authors 
who  contributed  to  it,  has  a  peculiar  style."  * 

%  Erroneous  interpretations  arise  from  disregarding  (he 
canneenon  of  the  text  In  some  cases,  a  sentence  taken  apart 
from  its  connection  would  give  a  positively  wrong  sense. 
E.g.  "  Nevertheless,  being  crafty,  I  caught  you  with  guile  " 
(2  Cor.  12 :  16).  In  others,  it  would  be  hopelessly  ambig- 
uous, or  utterly  vague.  In  nearly  all  cases,  a  thorough 
understanding  will  require  that  we  examine  the  connection. 
Even  in  those  portions  of  Proverbs,  where  the  several  sen- 
tences appear  wholly  disconnected,  one  may  sometimes 
derive  help  from  observing  what  seems  to  be  the  general 
class  of  topics  which  the  writer  or  collector  has  here  in 
mind.  In  the  Psalms,  even  Psalm  119,  there  is  always  a 
general  drift  by  which  we  may  be  guided.  In  the  narra- 
tives, poetical  treatises,  discourses,  epistolary  arguments, 
etc.,  which  make  up  almost  the  entire  Bible,  the  connection 
is  obviously  important  It  might  in  fact  seem  needless  to 
insist  on  this.  No  man  of  sense,  in  dealing  with  any  other 
book,  would  think  of  interpreting  a  single  sentence  here  or 
there,  in  entire  disregard  of  its  connection.  If  an  agricul- 
turist or  engineer,  a  physician  or  lawyer,  should  thus  inter- 
pret detached  sentences  in  the  works  which  he  consults  for 

*  These  eztraote,  with  some  of  the  passages  of  Soripture  quoted 
In  illostratioii,  are  from  Vinet,  Horn.  p.  118-4.  The  sentenoM 
•ztraoted  are  sometimes  slightly  altered. 
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instruction  and  practical  guidance,  he  would  be  voted  a 
simpleton. 

Why  in  the  world,  then,  do  men  of  sense  so  often  neglect^ 
or  even  knowingly  violate,  the  connection  of  a  Scripture 
text?  Partly  from  the  long-continued  and  wide-spread 
practice  of  allegorizing  —  to  be  discussed  below — which 
is  often  most  easily  managed  by  cutting  loose  from  the 
context,  and  which  has  encouraged  men  to  think  that  the 
language  of  Scripture  is  so  very  different  from  all  other 
language,  m  to  be  independent  of  the  principles  which 
ordinarily  govern  interpretation.  It  is  a  moumftil  &ct 
that  Universalists,  Bomanists,  Mormons,  can  find  an  ap- 
parent support  for  their  heresies  in  Scripture,  without 
interpreting  more  loosely,  without  doing  greater  violence 
to  the  meaning  and  connection  of  the  sacred  text  than  is 
sometimes  done  by  orthodox,  devout  and  even  intelligent 
men.  A  second  cause  is  the  exclusive  use  of  short  texts. 
Men  of  ordinary  powers  cannot  always  find  short  passages 
which,  interpreted  in  the  light  of  the  connection,  will 
furnish  them  material  enough  for  a  sermon ;  and  they  are 
tempted  to  make  some  additional  application  of  the  words 
which  the  connection  does  not  admit,  or  even  to  break  a 
lentence  away  from  its  connection,  and  give  it  an  entirely 
new  application,  which  would  make  it  a  striking  text* 
Under  such  pressure,  and  encouraged  by  the  example  of 
good  and  honored  brethren,  they  interpret  as  suits  them; 
and  the  habit  thus  formed  is  perhaps  confirmed  by  indolence, 
feeing  that  it  is  often  troublesome  to  study  the  context. 

And  there  is  yet  another  cause.  Some  six  centu* 
ries  ago  there  began  the  present  division  of  the  Bible 
into  chapters,  and  some  three  centuries  ago  the  subdivi- 
sion into  verses.  Both  were  made  for  convenience  in  refer- 
ence, just  as  somewhat  similar  divisions  and  subdivision! 

*  dee  en  Expository  Preaching,  Part  II,  obap.  8. 
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have  frc  m  time  to  time  been  made  in  the  text  of  many  Greek 
and  Latin  authors.  In  the  classics,  however,  only  the  larger 
divisions,  the  chapters,  have  been  printed  as  separate,  the 
subdivisions  being  put  together  according  to  the  sense,  and 
merely  noted  on  the  margin  or  within  the  text.  Unfortu- 
nately, a  different  course  has  been  pursued  in  printing  the 
Bible;  beginning  with  the  Genevan  Version,  it  has  become 
common  to  print  each  verse  as  a  8q)arate  paragraph. 
This  mode  of  printing  was  probably  introduced  partly 
because  of  the  peculiar  structure  of  the  Psalms,  in  which 
the  successive  sentences  are  frequently  distinct;  it  was 
also  calculated  to  save  trouble  in  finding  verses,  and  the 
practice  at  one  time  existed  of  printing  ''references"  not  as 
we  do  in  the  margin,  but  at  the  end  of  each  verse.  What- 
ever causes  established  the  custom,  it  has  long  been  a  cus- 
tom, and  some  persons  even  defend  it  because  it  makes  the 
Bible  look  different  from  other  books.  Now  the  division 
into  verses,  as  well  as  that  into  chapters,  was  very  care- 
lessly made,  and  often  sadly  disregards  the  connection  and 
obscures  the  sense.  And  even  if  the  verses  were  better 
divided,  the  separate  printing  of  brief  sentences  and  parts 
of  sentences  must  of  necessity  make  it  more  difficult  to 
keep  up  the  general  connection,  particularly  as  we  arc 
accustomed,  in  all  other  books,  to  a  division  into  para- 
graphs, which  mark  the  connection  clearly.  The  result 
has  been  to  lead  both  prea6hers  and  hearers  to  think  of 
every  chapter  and  every  verse  as  a  sort  of  separate  whola 
It  is  curious  to  observe  how  rarely  we  hear  read  in  public 
the  latter  part  of  one  chapter  and  the  earlier  part  of  the 
next,  though  the  slightest  care  for  the  real  connection  of 
narrative  or  argument  would  often  require  this ;  and  how 
awkward  it  would  seem  to  take  the  last  words  of  one  verse 
and  the  first  words  of  another  as  a  text.  To  dispel  this 
illusion,  which  makes  every  verse  a  paragraph,  and  every 
chapter  almost  a  distinct  book,  is  a  matter  of  serious  im- 
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portaoce  for  all  persons,  ministers  or  others,  who  wish 
really  to  understand  the  Bible.  Much  advantage  may  be 
deriyed  from  habitually  reading  a  Paragraph  Bible.*  No 
other  mode  of  printing  is  now  tolerated  in  the  Greek,  and 
in  Hebrew  the  paragraphs  marked  by  the  early  Jewish 
icholars  have  always  been  retained. 

It  would  seem  plain  firom  what  has  been  eoid,  that  the 
preacher  who  wishes  to  deal  fairly  with  his  own  mind  and 
with  God's  Word,  must  determine  that  he  will  never  inter- 
pret a  text  without  careful  regard  to  its  connection.t 
The  considerations  presented  may  explain  how  it  is  that 
many  devout  and  sometimes  able  brethren  have  been  led 
to  do  otherwise,  and  censure  of  their  course  is  not  pro- 
posed;  but  when  a  man's  attention  has  been  distinctly 
called  to  the  matter,  he  is  solemnly  bound  to  give  heed  to 
it  in  practice.  How  shall  one  reconcile  it  with  the  respon- 
sibility of  his  position,  to  stand  before  men  in  God's  name, 
and  say  that  a  passage  of  the  blessed  Bible  meanjs  any- 
thing else  than  what  he  is  satisfied,  firom  the  phraseology 
and  the  connection,  that  it  really  does  mean  ? 

In  one  direction,  however,  the  idea  of  strict  interpreta- 
tion may  be  carried  too  far.  It  is  certainly  best,  as  a 
general  rule,  to  confine  our  sermon  to  the  precise  subject, 
and  aspect  of  a  subject,  which  the  text  in  its  connection 
sets  forth.|  But  we  are  not  necessarily  restricted  to  this. 
Some  principle  may  be  presented  by  the  text  in  one  appli- 

*  Bagster  has  published  Paragraph  Bibles,  in  various  stylei. 
The  Annotated  Paragraph  Bible  of  the  London  Religious  Traei 
Society  is  well  arranged,  and  has  also  very  valuable  notes.  Th« 
American  Baptist  Publication  Society  has  a  Bible,  and  a  New  Testa, 
ment,  printed  in  paragraphs,  and  sufficiently  cheap.  The  RoTisod 
New  Testament  and  other  publications  of  the  American  BibU  Unioi 
kave  the  advantage  of  being  printed  in  the  same  way. 

t  See  below,  {  4,  Rule  2. 

{  Comp.  on  Subject-sermons,  Part  II,  chap.  8. 
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catioD,  and  we  may  with  perfect  propriety  make  other 
applications  of  it  That  is  not  violating  the  connecdon^ 
for  the  text  really  teaches  the  principle,  and  the  ne^ 
applications  are  avowedly  made  by  ourselves,  guided  b} 
the  general  teachings  of  Scripture.  The  apostle  Paul 
quite  frequently  states  a  broad  principle  as  bearing  on 
lomo  particular  question  of  truth  or  duty.  R  g.  Gal.  6 :  7, 
*  Whatsoever  a  man  soweth,  that  shall  he  also  reap,"  is 
said  with  special  reference  to  the  duty  of  contributing  to 
the  support  of  religious  teachers,  but  it  is  given  as  a  general 
truth,  and  admits  of  many  applications.  In  Bom.  14 :  12, 
the  special  thought  is  that  "every  one  of  us  will  give 
account  of  himself"  and  so  we  must  not  judge  one  another; 
but  there  is  of  course  involved  in  this  the  general  feet  that 
every  one  will  give  account,  and  thus  the  passage  really 
presents  the  subject  of  accountability.  Many  similar 
examples  might  be  found  throughout  the  Bible.  In  other 
cases,  we  may  start  from  the  precise  point  given  by  the 
text  and  advance  to  related  truths.  We  thus  extend  the 
application  of  the  text,  but  in  a  direction  not  foreign  but 
akin  to  the  sacred  writer's  specific  design.  Thus  in  Amos 
4:12,  "Prepare  to  meet  thy  God,"  the  prophet  gives 
warning  of  impending  temporal  judgments  upon  the  nation^ 
and  calls  upon  them  to  prepare  to  meet  Grod  in  these. 
Now  it  is  lawful  for  us,  after  pointing  out  this,  to  show 
that  if  we  continue  in  sin  we  must  all  meet  God,  not  only 
in  temporal  judgments  but  in  the  vengeance  of  the  great 
day,  and  thus  call  on  our  hearers  to  prepare  for  eternity. 
This  is  not  disregarding  the  connection,  not  misinterpret- 
ing the  text,  it  is  simply  carrying  the  idea  farther  in  the 
same  direction ;  carrying  it  farther  on  our  own  responsi- 
bility, with  no  assertion  or  implication  that  the  sacred 
writer  referred  to  all  the  topics  which  our  discourse 
includes.  It  thus  Appears  that  one  may  preach  from  a 
text  on  any  matter  which  it  presents  to  the  mindi  whethei 
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directly  or  indirectly,  by  statement,  presuppositir  n  or 
inference,  provided  that  in  some  way  it  recMy  does  vriean 
what  is  claimed ;  and  where  this  is  something  only  indi> 
rectly  presented,  it  will  be  best  to  point  out,  in  some  simple 
way,  that  such  is  the  case,  so  as  not  to  encou.*age  the  people 
in  loose  notions  on  the  subject  of  interpretation.  Hon 
lifferent  is  such  a  course  firom  that  of  a  preacher  who  gave 
a  Missionary  sermon  firom  the  words  of  the  young  ruler, 
•*  What  lack  I  yet  ?  "  inquiring  what  we  lack  for  greater 
success  in  the  missionary  enterprise.  This  is  an  extreme 
case ;  but  thousands  of  sermons  are  preached  in  which  the 
<M>nnection  and  real  meaning  of  the  text  is  just  as  com- 
pletely, though  not  often  so  manifestly,  disregarded  and 
violated. 

The  remark  may  be  here  added,  that  where  a  text  in  its 
connection  admits  of  more  than  one  meaning,  we  shall  do 
well  either  to  avoid  it  as  too  ambiguous  for  our  purpose,  or 
to  indicate  that  we  take  the  more  probable  sense,  and  con- 
fine attention  to  its  lessons  as  thus  understood.  The  plan 
of  taking  up  in  succession  several  different  senses  and 
making  a  practical  application  of  each,  cannot  be  approved. 
We  must  bring  to  bear  upon  men's  minds  as  a  part  of 
Qod's  Word,  only  what  the  text  really  means,  as  best  we 
can  ascertain  it 

3.  A  third  source  of  error  in  the  interpretation  of  texts 
is  improper  spirUiAolisdng,  ^ 

We  have  no  other  means  of  representing  spiritual  thing! 

than  by  metaphors  derived  from  things  temporal ;  and  our 

very  conceptions  of  the  unseen  world  depend  upon  images 

furnished  by  the  world  in  which  we  now  live.    Swedenborg 

taught,  in  the  "doctrine  of  correspondences"  upon  which 

he  asserts  the  Scriptures  to  have  been  written,  that  every 

object  and  relation  in  the  material  sphere  has  something 

corresponding  to  it  m  the  spiritual  sphere.    As  a  universal 

buntf  we  may  well  ask  for  some  betler  proof  of  this  than 
6»  E 
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the  Swedish  Baron's  visions ;  but  it  is  going  to  the  oppo 
site  extreme  if  we  imagine  that  the  relation  between  thingi 
temporal  and  spiritual  is  simply  an  affair  of  metaphora 
The  Scriptures  appear  to  teach  that  there  really  is  much 
of  intimate  connection  and  much  of  close  correspondence 
l)etween  these  two  great  spheres  of  existence.  All  the 
fidse  religions  present  perversions  and  distortions  of  ""his 
conception.  And  the  allegorical,  in  the  broad  senso  of 
that  term,  is  very  widely  and  variously  employed  in  the 
Scriptures  of  truth.  The  numerous  sacrifices  and  purifi- 
cations enjoined  in  the  law,  represented  the  work  of  Christ 
and  of  his  Spirit.  The  prophets  frequently  employed 
objects  or  events  near  at  hand  to  picture  realities  belonging 
to  the  Messianic  age.  The  history  of  Israel  had  a  typical 
relation,  on  the  one  hand  to  the  life  of  Christ,  on  the  other 
to  the  fortunes  of  his  Church ;  and  Zion,  the  capital  city 
and  representative  of  Israel,  furnished  a  favorite  prophetic 
image  in  depicting  the  future  of  the  spiritual  Israel. 
Individual  personages  of  history,  as  Melchizedek,  Moses, 
Joshua,  David,  Cyrus,  undoubtedly  bore  a  divinely- 
designed  resemblance,  in  some  respects,  to  the  coming 
Messiah.  The  relation  between  husband  and  wife  afibrded 
an  oft-recurring  image  of  the  relation  between  God  anf' 
the  chosen  nation,  between  Christ  and  his  Church.  Even 
the  enmity  of  Sarah  and  Hagar  pictured  the  opposition 
between  bondage  under  the  law  and  liberty  in  the  gospel. 
With  such  a  foundation  in  the  nature  of  things,  and  with 
80  much  support  in  the  actual  usage  of  the  Bible,  it  is  not 
strange  that  there  has  always  been  on  the  part  of  some  men 
a  tendency  to  spiritualize,  widely  and  wildly,  the  language 
of  Scripture.  It  is  common  to  speak  of  .Qrigen  (8rd  cent) 
as  the  father  of  Christian  allegorizing;  but  it  abounds 
already  in  some  writers  of  the  2nd  cent.,  and  Origen 
learned  much  of  it,  .as  regards  the  Old  Testament,  from 
Philo  the,  Jew,  a  contemporary  of  our  Lord,  the  Alexao' 
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drian  Jews  having  long  been  engaged  in  thia  sort  of  specula' 
tion.  Origen'e  ta^nscendent  ability,  learning,  and  power  of 
creatiye  imagination  contributed  much  to  make  fanciful 
all^orizing  popular  among  Christiana.  Most  of  the  great 
Fathers,  who  have  ever  since  exerted  so  powerful  an 
influence,  are  grievously  infected  with  this  evil.  At  the 
present  day,  not  a  few  of  the  most  learned  and  devout 
preachers  in  the  Church  of  England  and  among  the  Ger- 
man Lutherans  run  wild  with  their  imitations  of  Patristic 
allegorizing ;  while  many  very  ignorant  men,  of  various 
denominations,  following  only  the  methods  caught  from 
older  preachers  in  their  locality,  bring  out  the  '*  spiritual 
sense"  of  the  plainest  narratives  and  precepts  in  a  fashion 
wholly  unwarranted  and  often  painfully  absurd.'  In  the 
denominations  not  controlled  by  "the  Fathers,"  better 
views  of  interpretation  have  for  some  time  prevailed. 
Among  Baptists,  for  instance,  the  influence  of  Fuller  and 
Hall,  and  the  wider  difiusion  of  mimsterial  education, 
have  wrought  a  gratifying  change.  But  there  is  still  much 
ignorance  to  overcome,  and  too  many  able  and  honored 
ministers  continue  sometimes  to  sanction  the  old-£Euhioned 
spiritualizing  by  their  potent  example.  It  is  so  easy  and 
pleasant,  for  men  of  fertile  £uicy,  to  break  away  from 
laborious  study  of  phraseology  and  connection,  to  oeasb 
plodding  along  the  rough  and  homely  paths  of  earth,  and 
sport,  free  and  rejoicing,  in  the  open  heaven ;  the  people 
are  so  charmed  by  ingenious  novelties,  so  carried  away 
with  imaginative  flights,  so  delighted  to  find  everywhere 
types  of  Christ  and  likenesses  to  the  spiritual  life;  it  is  so 
common  to  think  that  whatever  kindles  the  imagination 
and  touches  the  heart  must  be  good  preaching,  and  so  eaay 
to  insist  that  the  doctrines  of  the  sermon  are  in  themselves 
true  and  Scriptural,  though  they  be  not  actually  taught  in 
the  text,  —  that  preachers  often  lose  sight  of  their  funda- 
mental and  inexcusable  error,  of  saying  that  apasaagt  oj 
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Ood^9  Word  means  what  it  does  not  mean.  So  independenti 
too,  one  may  feel ;  so  original  he  may  think  himself.  Com« 
mentariesy  he  can  sneer  at  them  all ;  other  preachen^  h« 
has  little  need  of  comparing  views  with  them.  No  need  of 
anything  but  the  resources  of  his  own  imagination,  for  such 
preaching  is  too  often  only  building  castles  in  the  air. 

The  tendency  to  error  in  this  direction  is  also  increased 
by  the  fact,  that  it  is  impossible,  in  respect  to  spiritualizing, 
to  draw  a  line  of  unquestionable  distinction  between  what  is 
and  what  is  not  allowable.  Whatever  in  the  Old  Testament 
is  used  by  New  Testament  writers  as  having  a  spiritual 
sense,  is. of  course  beyond  question.  Many  insist  that  we 
must  stop  at  this ;  that  nothing  whatever  is  to  be  under- 
«tood  allegorically,  save  by  distinct  New  Testament  au- 
thority. Theoretically,  this  appears  to  be  too  strict  a 
rule ;  for  in  the  case  of  other  objects  or  events  precisely 
similar  to  those  which  are  used  spiritually  in  the  New 
Testament,  it  would  be  unwise  to  deny  that  these  also  may 
have  such  a  sense.  But  practically  as  to  texts,  we  can 
never  feel  safe  in  going  beyond  this  rule;  anything  not 
thus  used  in  the  New  Testament  can  only  be  spoken  of  as 
possibly,  or  at  most  as  probably,  having  an  allegorical 
meaning ;  and  while  possible  or  probable  interpretations, 
when  distinctly  stated  to  be  such,  may  be  properly  used  as 
part  of  the  argument  or  illustration  of  a  sermon,  the  text, 
which  is  the  foundation  or  source  of  the  whole  sermon, 
ought  in  the  preacher's  judgment  really  to  have,  beyond 
peradventure,  the  meaning  assigned  to  it.  It  should  be 
added,  that  portions  of  Scripture  which  cannot  be  inters 
preted  as  having  a  spiritual  meaning,  may  yet  be  em- 
ployed in  various  ways  for  teaching  spiritual  truth.  They 
may  embody  principles,  capable  of  an  application  to  spir- 
itual things,  though  such  an  application  must  be  made  by 
the  preacher  on  his  own  responsibility,  and  received  by  the 
people  on  their  own  judgment,  not  as  a  part  of  the  teach- 
ings of  Scripture.    Or  they  may  furnish  iUustrations  of 
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spiritual  truth,  just  as  we  may  derive  illustration  froiA 
everything  in  nature,  history  and  common  liieJf^ 

And  observe:  In  the  case  of  figurative  passages,  which 
really  have  a  spiritual  meaning,  there  is  danger  of  pressing 
the  figure  too  far,  of  fancying  a  spiritual  sense  in  aspects 
or  details  of  the  figure  which  are  not  really  within  tlia 
scope  of  the  inspired  writer.  When  our  Lord  says,  "Take 
my  yoke  upon  you,"  we  have  no  right  to  taunt  up  all  man- 
ner of  details  as  to  yokes  and  oxen,  and  run  a  fanciful 
parallel  as  to  each  particular;  the  general  meaning  is 
plain  enough,  and  that  is  all.  When  he  says,  "  Be  ye 
wise  as  serpents,"  or,  "  I  will  make  you  fishers  of  men," 
and  in  ten  thousand  passages  of  Scripture,  the  same  prin- 
ciple holds.  We  must  inquire  what  the  sacred  speaker 
or  writer  designed  by  the  figure ;  so  much  it  means,  but 
beyond  that,  as  a  part  of  Scripture,  it  means  nothing.! 
Especially  common  are  errors  of  this  kind  in  the  interpre- 
tation of  our  Lord's  Parables.  The  stories  which  were  told 
by  the  Great  Teacher  are  illustrations  of  unrivalled  beauty 
and  impressiveness,  but  still  they  are  illustrations.  Like 
the  illustrative  comparisons  and  incidents  which  we  em 
ploy,  some  of  them  are  founded  upon  a  closer,  and  otherB 
upon  a  more  remote,  resemblance  or  analogy ;  some  run 
parallel  for  a  long  distance  to  the  subject  compared  with 
them,  others  barely  touch  it  at  a  single  point  When 
Christ's  coming  is  said  to  be  as  a  thief  in  the  night,  the 
resemblance  extends  only  to  unexpectedness;  as  to  the 
character  and  objects  of  the'parties,  and  almost  ever3rthing 
else  that  is  involved,  the  illustration  and  the  thing  illus- 
trated are  utterly  unlike.  And  when  it  is  said,  "The 
kingdom  of  heaven  is  like  leaven,  which  a  woman  took, 
and  hid  in  three  measures  of  meal,  till  the  whole  war 

*  Comp.  Vinet,  p.  120. 

f  There  is  good  instruotion  on  this  sabjeot  in  Fairl-»im*8  HeniLe 
neatkMd  Mftnuftl,  p.  167-178. 
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leaveued ''  (Matthew  13  :  33),  what  sense  is  there  in  look 
mg  for  some  spiritual  truth  illustrated  by  the  numbei 
three,  or  in  saying  that  the  woman  represents  the  Church, 
when  as  a  matter  of  course  a  woman  and  not  a  man  would 
be  introduced  in  a  story  as  making  up  bread?  In  under- 
taking to  interpret  a  parable,  we  must  learn  ^m  the  con* 
nection  what  subject  our  Lord  used  it  to  illustrate  —  must 
then  notice  what  light  the  parable  as  a  whole  throws  on 
that  subject,  what  aspects  of  the  subject  it  brings  to  our 
view  —  and  finally  inquire  how  fer  we  may  fitirly  r^ard 
the  several  details  of  the  story  as  separately  significant. 
In  this  last  respect  we  must  avoid  extremes,  exercise  sound 
judgment,  and  constantly  keep  in  mind  that  the  parable 
is  an  illustration,  and  founded  on  some  resemblance  or 
analogy  which  is  at  best  only  partial.  After  thus  studying 
one  of  the  parables  of  Christ,  we  are  prepared  to  preach 
upon  it,  with  some  prospect  of  bringing  out  its  real  mean- 
ing  and  legitimate  applications. 

§  4.   EXAMPLES  OF  TEXTS  OFTEN  HISAPPLISB. 

There  has  been  during  the  present  century  eonsiderable  improye- 
ment  in  yarious  quarters  as  regards  strict  interpretation  in  the 
pulpit.  But  to  show  how  much  laxity  on  the  subject  still  preyails, 
it  is  proposed  to  mention  a  few  examples  of  passages  which  we 
haye  all  heard  preached  upon,  or  used  by  preachers  in  arg^ument, 
and  whose  meaning  is  beyond  question  yery  different  from  that 
commonly  attached  to  them.  It  is  strange  how  powerful  is  the 
tradition  of  the  pulpit ;  how  often  able  and  thoughtful  men  m  ill  go 
all  their  lives  taking  for  granted  that  an  important  passage  has  that 
meaning  which  in  youth  they  heard  ascribed  to  it,  when  the  slight- 
est examination  would  show  them  that  it  is  far  otherwise.  The 
examples  here  giyen  are  arranged  in  the  order  of  the  three  sources 
if  error  as  to  interpretation  which  haye  been  discussed  in  the  fore- 
going section,  though  of  course  these  will  sometimes  be  combined 
In  the  same  passage. 

1.  Misunderstanding  the  phraseology  of  the  text  itself.  Jer.  8 : 4, 
••  Uj  father,  thou  art  the  guide  of  my  youth."    This  is  very  oftei 
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ised  in  preaching  to  the  yonng,  and  giTen  as  a  mott-o  on  the  title- 
page  of  books  for  the  young,  the  idea  being  that  young  peoplt 
should  seek  the  guidance  of  our  Heavenly  Father.  But  this  U  to 
miss  the  Scripture  use  of  the  phrase,  **  guide  of  my  youth/*  as  well 
as  to  disregard  the  connection  of  the  passage.  In  ProT.  2  :  17  it  it 
plain  that  *  guide  of  her  youth  *  (more  exactly,  companion,  asso- 
elate  of  her  youth)  denotes  the  husband.  Here  in  Jeremiah  it  ij 
the  same  Hebrew  word.  The  whole  connection  of  chap.  2  and  I 
ihows  that  God  through  the  prophet  is  reproaching  the  nation  as 
an  adulterous  spouse,  who  deserres  to  be  utterly  cast  off;  but  still 
he  iuTites  her  to  return  to  him.  **  Wilt  thou  not  from  this  time  cry 
unto  me.  My  father,  thou  art  the  guide  of  my  youth  ?  *'  Thou  art 
my  early  husband,  the  companion  of  my  youth  (comp.  Jer.  2:2; 
Hos.  2  :  16),  and  I  return  unto  thee.  And  the  term  'father'  is  just 
a  respectful  form  of  address  used  by  the  wife  to  her  husband,  as 
Naaman's  serrants  called  him  *  my  father '  (2  Kings  6 :  18).  Thus 
the  common  application  of  the  passage  is  utterly  erroneous. 

EccL  12 : 1,  **  Remember  now  thy  Creator  in  the  days  of  thy  youth.'* 
Here  the  word  *  now  *  is  often  much  insisted  on.  But  the  Hebrew 
IS  simply  '  and  remember,'  etc.  Our  translators,  not  perceiring  the 
propriety  of  the  connection  indicated  by  *  and,'  and  finding  it  en< 
tirely  omitted  by  their  faTorite  authorities,  the  Vulgate  and  Luther, 
used,  as  a  sort  of  compromise,  the  particle  of  transition  *  now.' 
The  connection  is  really  very  fine.     *  Rejoice,  0  young  man,  in  thy 

youth  ....  and  walk  in  the  ways  of  thine  heart and  know 

that  for  all  these  things  God  will  bring  thee  into  judgment.    And 
remoTO  sorrow  from  thy  heart,  and  put  away  eril  from  thy  flesh ; 
*  for  childhood  and  youth  are  a  breath.     And  remember  thy  Creator 
in  the  days  of  thy  youth,'  etc 

ProT.  8:17,  "They  that  seek  me  early  shall  find  me."  This  does 
not  at  all  mean  early  in  life,  as  it  is  so  constantly  taken.  Our 
translators,  following  the  Vulgate,  understood  the  Hebrew  to  sig- 
nify early  in  the  morning,  there  being  a  cognate  word  which  denote* 
morning ;  and  the  idea  they  intended  to  convey  was  similar  to  that 
sf  Jer.  7  :  18,  **  And  I  spake  unto  you,  rising  up  early  and  speak- 
mg,  hut  ye  heard  not."  Their  phrase  thus  gives  substantially  (he 
same  sense  with  the  view  of  recent  scholars,  who  suppose  that  there 
is  no  connection  with  the  idea  of  morning,  and  explain  the  word  as 
signifying  to  seek  (so  the  Septuaglnt),  o*  to  seak  xealously,  ear* 
nestly  (Comp.  Prov.  1  :  28;  Psa.  63  :  I ;  Hos.  5  :  16/.  Thus  the 
passage  has  no  specific,  much  less  exclusive  reference  to  the  y  >ung 
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Pea.  28  :  4,  "  Yea,  though  T  walk  through  the  ▼alley  of  the  shadon 
gf  death,  I  will  fear  no  evil."  To  many  it  would  seem  almost  sac- 
rilege to  say  tha^  this  passage  has  no  direct  reference  to  the  time 
when  one  is  drawing  near  to  death.  The  shadow  of  death,  the  dark 
place  where  the  dead  are,  is  an  image  frequently  employed  in  the 
Old  Testament  to  denote  the  densest  darkness.  Thus  in  Amos 
6 :  8,  Qod  is  described  as  **He  that  maketh  the  seren  stars  and 
Orion,  and  tometh  the  shadow  of  death  into  the  morning,  and 
■laketh  the  day  dark  with  night. **  Here  it  means  the  darkness  of 
night.  In  Psa.  107  :  10,  *'  Such  as  sat  in  darkness  and  the  shadow 
of  death,  bound  in 'affliction  and  iron,"  the  reference  is  to  the  dark- 
ness of  a  dungeon.  In  Jer.  2:7,"  Where  is  the  Lord  that  brought 
us  up  out  of  the  land  of  Egypt,  that  led  us  through  the  wilder- 
ness   through  a  land  of  drought,  and  of  the  shadow  of  death, 

through  a  land  that  no  man  passed  through,"  the  darkness  of  a 
gloomy  desert  is  meant.  In  Isa.  9:2,**  The  people  that  walked  in 
darkness  hare  seen  a  great  light ;  they  that  dwell  in  the  land  of  the 
shadow  of  death,  npon  them  hath  the  light  shined,"  it  is  the  dark- 
ness of  destitution,  ignorance  and  affliction.  (Comp.  Matt.  4  :  16.) 
The  phrase  is  used  in  yarious  other  passages,  but  always  meaning 
dense  darkness,  literal  or  figuratiye,  and  nowhere  haying  any  ref- 
erence to  dying.  Now  in  Psa.  28  :  4,  the  image  is  that  of  a  flock 
led  through  a  deep,  narrow,  yery  dark  yalley,  such  as  abound  in 
Judea,  with  wild  beasts  lurking  in  the  thickets  on  either  hand, 
where  the  timid  sheep  would  fear  hurt,  unless  protected  by  the* shep- 
herd ;  the  Psalmist  says  that  though  walking  in  the  darkest  yalley, 
dark  as  the  graye,  he  will  fear  no  eyil,  &c.  And  the  image  will 
naturally  suggest  any  season  or  experience  of  life  in  which  the 
belieyer  would  naturally  feel  alarm  and  distress,  but  may  be  safe 
in  his  Shepherd*s  presence  and  protection.*  Such  are  temptation, 
sickness,  bereayement,  and  death  too,  not  because  the  word  death  is 
employed,  but  because  the  image  of  passing  through  a  yalley  dark 
as  the  graye  naturally  applies  to  death,  and  not  as  the  single  appli- 
cation, but  as  one  of  many.  Thus  a  correct  understanding  of  the 
*«assage  does  not  destroy,  but  widens,  its  significance. 

Rom.  12:  1,  "Present  your  bodies  a  living  sacrifice."  Here 
m&ny  will  begin  to  speak  of  making  sacrifices,  in  our  deriyatiye 
sense  of  that  term.     But  the  thought  of  the  text  is,  that  as  men 

*  Banyan  in  the  Pilgrim's  Progress  uses  the  image  correctly,  making 
bi«  pilgrim  pass  through  the  valley  of  the  shadow  of  df^th  some  tim« 
before  he  reaches  the  river. 
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inresented  at  the  altar  the  bodies  of  beasts  as  sacrifices  so  we  mast 
eonsecrate  ouraelvet  unto  God  ;  and  this  is  a  "  reasonable  serrice/* 
a  worship  of  the  rational  or  spiritnal  natnre,  and  not  a  mere  bodily 
worship,  made  up  of  outward  acts  and  ofTerings. 

1  Tim.  2:8,  **  I  will  that  men  pray  everywhere,*'  etc.  The  Qreek 
giyes  *  the  men,*  and  has  the  peculiar  word  which  signifies  man  as 
opposed  to  woman.  The  apostle  is  giving  directions  for  the  con- 
iaet  of  public  worship,  and  says  that  the  men  must  pray  in  every 
place,  lifting  up  holy  hands,  without  wrath  and  disputing.  These 
phrases  embody  the  special  dangers  with  reference  to  men,  when 
engaging  in  public  worship;  and  in  the  next  yerse  he  says  thai 
women,  for  their  part,  must  not  dress  too  fine,  but  be  adorned  with 
good  works. 

2  Tim.  2  :  15,  "  Study  to  show  thyself  approTcd  unto  God,"  etc. 
fliis  is  often  quoted,  and  sometimes  made  a  text,  as  teaching  that 
«  minister  must  study,  yix.  study  books,  especially  the  Bible  — 
4tudy  nature,  human  nature,  etc.  The  real  meaning  of  our  Torsion, 
as  of  the  original,  is  endeaTor,  studiously  endeavor  to  present  thy- 
self approved  unto  God. 

Heb.  7  :  25,  **  Wherefore  he  is  able  to  save  them  to  the  uttermost 
<hat  come  to  God  by  him,"  is  a  favorite  text  as  showing  that  Christ 
^  able  to  save  the  worst  sinners.     The  real  meaning  of  the  phrase 

^as  the  connection  also  might  show — is,  save  to  the  utmost,  to 
the  full  extent  of  saying.  As  our  High  Priest  does  not  transmit  his 
oflSce  to  successors,  and  leave  to  others  the  work  he  has  begun,  but 
«yer  lives  to  intercede  for  those  who  come  to  God  through  him,  he  is 
able  to  save  them  completely  —  not  merely  to  begin  their  salvation, 
but  to  carry  it  forward  in  life  and  death  till  in  eternity  it  is  complete. 

'  2.  Disregarding  the  connection. 

Col.  2:  21,  "Touch  not,  taste  not,  handle  not."  These  words 
have  been  a  thousand  times  blaxoned  on  banners,  and  quoted  by 
impassioned  orators,  as  a  precept  of  Holy  Writ  against  the  use  of 
intoxicating  drinks.  The  slightest  attention  to  the  oonnectioB 
would  show,  that  in  the  first  place,  they  are  not  spoken  with  any 
reference  to  that  subject,  and  in  the  second  place,  that  they  are 
given  by  the  apostle  as  on  example  of  ascetic  precepts  to  which  we 
tvjhi  not  to  eonform.  "  If  ye  died  with  Christ  from  the  rudiments  of 
the  world,  why,  as  though  living  in  the  world,  are  ye  subject  to  ordi- 
nances, Handle  not,  taste  not,  touch  not, after  the  command- 

nents  and  teachings  of  men  ?  "  There  are  many  passages  of  Scripture 
which  enjoin  Tern]  erance,  but  this  is  certainly  not  one  of  them. 
7 
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Heb.  6:1,**  Let  us  go  on  unto  perfection/*  is  a  favorite  text  with 
tome  of  those  who  naintain  Iho  possibility  of  siuless  perfectioa  in 
this  life.  But  the  sacred  writer  is  speaking  of  knowledge^  and  urges 
progress  toward  maturity  of  knowledge.  The  word  in  the  precod 
ing  Terse  (5  :  14)  rendered  *of  full  age'  is  literally  *  perfect;'  so 
that  the  two  yersos  haye  a  close  verbal  connection,  besides  the 
general  connection  in  sense. 

1  Cor.  2 :  9,  **£ye  hath  not  seen,  nor  ear  heard,  neither  have 
entered  into  the  heart  of  man,  the  things  which  God  hath  prepared 
for  them  that  love  him,'*  is  constantly  quoted  as  referring  to  the 
glory  and  blessedness  of  heaven;  but  the  connection  leaves  no 
doubt  that  the  apostle  refers  to  the  profound  wisdom  of  the  plan 
of  salvation,  which  no  human  mind  could  have  perceived  or  imag- 
ined, but  which  **  Qod  has  revealed  unto  us  by  his  Spirit." 

Mark  9  :  8,  **  Jesus  only."  To  make  these  words  a  text,  and  dis- 
course upon  Jesus  only  as  Prophet,  Jesus  only  as  Priest,  Jesus  only 
as  King,  etc.,  is  an  extreme  instance  of  disregarding  the  context. 
At  the  close  of  the  transfiguration,  *<  suddenly,  when  they  had 
looked  round  about,  they  saw  no  man  any  more,  save  Jesus  only 
with  themselves."  Now  it  is  very  true  that  we  must  have  Jesus 
only  as  Prophet,  Priest  and  King,  but  who  will  say  that  this  pas- 
sage teaches  that,  or  even  fairly  suggests  it  ?  And  the  mere  words, 
taken  entirely  apart  from  what  the  sacred  writer  meant  by  them, 
are  no  more  a  saying  of  Scripture,  than  if  *  Jesus '  had  been  taken 
from  Mark,  and  '  only '  from  Romans ;  and  the  two  combined  as  a 
text. 

Isa.  1  :  5,  6,  *<  The  whole  head  is  sick,  and  the  whole  heart  faint 
From  the  sole  of  the  foot  even  unto  the  head  there  is  no  soundness 
in  it ;  but  wounds,  and  bruises,  and  putrefying  sores,"  etc.  This  is 
sometimes  used  as  a  text,  and  perpetually  cited  as  a  proof-text,  to 
show  the  total  depravity  of  man.  But  look  at  the  connection.  The 
nation  of  Israel  had  been  stricken  with  the  T>WiJke  jttdgmmta^  till  it 
was  like  a  man  beaten  with  the  terrible  Oriental  scourging,  from 
head  to  foot,  and  with  wounds  and  stripes  unhealed ;  the  country 
was  desolate,  the  cities  burned,  and  Jerusalem  stood  alone  in  a 
wilderxess.  And  the  prophet  asks.  Why  should  ye  be  stricken  any 
more?  If  it  is  done,  you  will  revolt  still  more.  Already  you  are 
beaten  from  head  to  foot,  but  punishment  makes  you  no  better,  it  eveii 
teems  to  make  you  worse.  Now  this  would  be  an  excellent  text  for 
showing  how  often  nations,  communities,  individuals,  refuse  to  be 
subdued  by  afflictions,  aci  go  on  it.  their  wickedness;  aad  there  ia 
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in  thiB  respect  a  prcof  here  of  the  deprayity  of  man.  But  the 
image,  the  whole  head  is  sick,  etc.,  is  clearly  not  at  all  deeigned  te 
aet  forth  deprayity,  but  severe  chastisement, 

Isa.  68  :  1-8,  <«  Who  is  this  that  cometh  from  Edom,  nith  bright- 
red  garments  from  Boirah  7 I  that  speak  in  righteousness, 

mighty  to  save.    Wherefore  art  thou  red  in  thine  apparel? I 

have  trodden  the  wine -press  alone/'  How  often  this  is  held  t« 
denote  our  Sayionr  as  shedding  his  blood,  and  suffering  alone,  for 
our  salyation.  And  yet  what  can  be  plainer  than  that  this  is  a  eoa- 
queror,  stained  with  hit  enemies*  blood,  and  fighting  alone  t  In  the  ' 
Bam^*  sentence  he  says,  *<  For  I  will  tread  them  in  mine  anger,  and 
trample  them  in  my  ftiry ;  and  their  blood  shall  be  sprinkled  upon 
my  garments.*'  (Comp.  also  Tar.  4-6.)  Here  the  speaker  is  the 
sonqueror  of  Edom,  and  deliyerer  of  Israel.  If  understood  as 
applying  to  Messiah,  it  must  be  to  him  as  conquering  his  people's 
•nemies,  and  mighty  to  save  in  this  sense.  In  Rot.  19  :  11-16,  the 
name  imagery  is  employed  in  describing  the  Word  of  God ;  yet  there 
too  it  is  not  a  sufferer  but  a  conqueror. 

1  Kings  18 :  21,  **  How  long  halt  ye  between  two  opinions  ?  "  The 
fkyorite  use  of  this  text  is  to  reproach  men  with  indecision  and  hes- 
itation as  to  becoming  Christians.  But  the  Israelites  were  not  unde- 
cided as  to  whether  they  would  serve  Jehovah  or  Baal,  they  were 
trying  to  serve  both,  to  conform  to  the  fashionable  court-religion, 
and  yet  retain  the  religion  of  their  fathers.  Elijah  reproaches  them 
with  this  effort  to  do  both,  fierve  Jehovah,  or  else  Baal,  not  first 
one  and  then  the  other.  (Oomp.  **Te  cannot  serve  God  and 
Mammon".) 

8.  Improper  spiritualising,  etc. 

Amos  6:1,**  Wo  to  them  that  are  at  ease  in  Zion."  Here  Zion 
is  the  Church,  those  at  ease  in  Zion  are  the  slothful,  worthless  mem- 
bers of  the  Church,  and  away  we  go.  But  the  prophet  adds,  **  and 
trust  in  the  mountain  of  Samaria ; "  what  is  the  '<  spiritual  sense  " 
ef  that  7  The  chiefs  of  Judah  trusted  in  the  strong  fortifications 
of  Jerusalem,  and  those  of  the  northern  kingdom  in  Samaria,  and 
so  they  were  not  alarmed  by  the  prophetic  warnings  that  enemies 
would  come  and  destroy  those  capitals,  as  other  great  cities  had 
Deen  destroyed.  Wo  to  them,  if  quietly  confiding  in  Jerusalem  and 
Samaria,  they  did  not  repent  ?f  their  wickedness,  and  trust  in  God. 
The  application  of  this  in  time  of  war  is  manifest  and  important. 
The  principle  might  also  be  applied  to  any  reliance  upon  human 
instnunen^ftiities,  or  outward  agences,  insteaa  of  relying  on  Gtd. 
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The  do-nothing  members  of  a  church  deserre  scyere  scourging,  bvl 
ihia  text  does  not  touch  them. 

Exod.  2:9,**  Take  this  child  away,  and  nurse  it  for  me»  and  I 
irill  give  thee  thy  wages.**  And  some  able  men  actually  make  this 
ft  text  in  preaching  to  parents,  or  to  Sunday  School  teachers.  '<  God 
w^jB  to  you,  Take  this  child,'*  etc.  But  he  says  no  such  thing.  He 
draply  tells  us  that  the  daughter  of  Pharaoh  said  this  to  the  mother 
of  Mosea.  Ood  does  not  address  these  words  to  anybody.  To  find 
here  a  spiritual  meaning,  is  so  wholly  unwarranted,  so  utterly  arbi- 
trary, as  to  be  beyond  the  reach  of  argument.  If  the  preacher 
■ays  that  he  takes  the  words  in  the  sense  proposed,  then  they  are  not 
Soripture  at  all, —  not  God*s  saying,  but  his  saying, — and  ought  not 
«o  be  called  a  text,  for  that  means  Scripture.  It  would  be  just  as 
appropriate  to  take  Proy.  28  :  80,  '*  Tarry  long  at  the  wine,*'  as  a 
Diyine  precept,  or  Psa.  14  :  1,  "There  is  no  God,"  as  a  declaration 
•f  Scripture.  Whether  as  allegorising  or  as  "accommodation,'' 
aaeh  an  application  of  the  text  is  indefensible,  and  when  once  a 
man's  attention  has  been  called  to  the  matter,  it  would  be  inexcus- 
able. 

Jonah  1:6,  "What  meanest  thou,  0  sleeper?"  How  eon  a 
preacher  tell  us  that  these  words  refer  to  sinners  as  spiritually 
asleep  ?  Jonah,  worn  out  with  his  hasty  and  anxious  journey  to 
Joppa,  and  now  safe  aboard,  was  soundly  sleeping;  and  the  ship- 
eaptain,  alarmed  and  impatient,  shouts  at  him,  "What  are  you 
about,  fSast  asleep  T  arise,  call  upon  thy  God,"  as  all  the  rest  are 
doing.  A  minister  can  utter  these  words  to  sleeping  sinners,  but 
he  may  not  say  that  God  addresses  this  question  to  them,  or  to  any 
one.  God's  Word  simply  narrates  the  fact  that  the  ship- captain 
thus  spoke ;  he  does  not  himself  speak  the  words  at  all.  As  merely 
the  minister's  words,  they  would  not  be  a  part  of  Scripture.  As 
to  any  properly  allegorical  meaning  hidden  in  the  words,  it  is  a 
sheer  figment,  and  must  be  proyen,  not  recklessly  assumed. 

ProT.  18 :  24,  "  There  is  a  friend  that  sticketh  closer  than  a 
brother."  It  is  commonly  held  that  in  the  8th  chapter  of  Proyerbs 
there  is  some  allusion  to  Christ  —  which  is  not  at  all  certain — and 
hence  any  passage  in  Proyerbs  at  will  is  taken  as  referring  te 
Christ.  But  at  chap.  10  there  begins  a  manifestly  distinct  oolleo- 
tion,  containing  a  number  of  Jetached  proverbs,  exceedingly  in- 
•tmotiye  and  useAil  for  our  practical  guidance  in  life,  but  haying 
ROt  the  slightest  appearance  of  a  mystical  character.  The  proyerbs 
whioh  here  immt  liately  precede  and  follow,  and  the  other  half  of 
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'Mb  pf  oTerb,  are  about  oommon  matters.  Ver.  21,  power  of  th# 
tongue ;  ^er.  22,  blessing  of  finding  a  wife ;  Yer.  28,  the  pool 
entreats,  the  rich  answers  roughly ;  and  as  to  the  succeeding  pro- 
▼erbs,  Ter.  1  (next  chapter),  the  poor  who  walks  in  his  integritj, 
mtkd  the  perverse  fool,  etc.,  etc.  Ter.  24  is  rendered,  **  A  man  that 
hath  friends  must  show  himself  friendlj:  and  there  is  a  friend  that 
■tlcketh  closer  than  a  brother."  The  first  half  is  in  the  Hebrew 
ebscure,  but  most  probably  means  'a  man  of  [many]  associate! 
will  ruin  himself,'  by  misplaced  confidence,  or  <  will  proye  bad,' 
eannot  be  faithful  to  them  alL  However  that  may  be,  the  general 
eubject  is  plainly  the  common  friendships  of  life ;  and  there  is  no 
hint  of  allusion  to  Christ.  And  then  it  is  added  that  there  are 
eome  close  and  permanent  friendships,  there  is  a  friend  (literally, 
*  lover ')  that  sUcketh  closer  than  a  brother ;  not  referring  to  any 
particular  individual,  but  meaning  that  such  a  thing  does  exist 
We  need  not  condemn  the  poet's  mse  of  this  expression^ 

**  One  there  is  abore  all  others 

Well  deserves  the  name  of  friend : 
His  is  lore  beyond  a  brother's,"  etc; 

hut  the  license  of  poetical  adaptation  is  a  very  different  thing  from 
interpretation.  One  might  take  this  proverb  as  a  text,  and  speak 
of  the  friendships  that  are  close  and  faithful,  and  then  pass  by 
nnalogy,  on  his  own  responsibility,  to  speak  of  Christ  as  a  friend ; 
hot  that  is  not  saying  that  this  passage  refers  to  Christ. 

It  has  seemed  necessary  to  discuss  the  above  passages  with  some 
care,  because  the  inexperienced  reader  might  naturally  be  slow  to 
believe  that  so  many  favorite  texts  have  been  utterly  misunderstood, 
by  himself  and  by  many  preachers  around  him.  The  particular 
interpretations  here  given  may  be  rejected,  if  thorough  examina- 
tion shows  them  to  be  incorrect.  What  13  particularly  urged  is  to 
form  the  habit  of  carefully  studying  every  text,  even  the  most 
familiar  and  apparently  obvious,  to  see  if  it  really  does  mean  what 
the  preacher  has  hitherto  supposed.  This  practice  will  rob  him 
•f  many  texts,  but  will  enrich  him  with  many  others.  Most  of 
those  above  considered,  when  the  common  application  has  been 
set  aside,  are  found  to  have  a  sense  that  may  be  made  interesting 
and  nsefiil.  And  by  careful  examination  many  another  passage 
will  develop  unsuspected  riches.  If  strict  interpretation  of  textf 
taroaght  unmitigated  loss  of  material,  we  onght  still  to  practist 
^  for  the  sake  of  dealing  h'>ne8tly  with  our  own  minds,  and  wiUb 
T» 
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God*8  Word ;  but  the  habit  of  strict  interpretation  will  giye  fai 
more  than  it  takes  awaj.  If  one  knows  the  Hebrew  or  the  Greek, 
let  him  ne^er  preach  upon  a  text  without  carefUlly  studying  it  and 
its  context  in  the  original.  Otherwise,  let  him  search  the  beat 
umnslations,  and  good  explanatory  Not€^  determined  that  he  will 
ne^er  say  a  passage  of  God's  holy  and  precious  Word  means  so  and 
BO,  without  personal,  honest,  patient  eflfort  to  ascertain,  the  fact. 

§4.     BRIEF  RULES  FOR  UTTERPRETIKO  A  TEXT. 

Though  we  have  discussed  at  length  the  chief  sources  of 
error  in  the  interpretation  of  texts,  and  illustrated  them 
by  many  examples,  it  seems  best  to  give,  positively,  some 
account  of  the  principles  upon  which  one  must  proceed  if 
be  would  interpret  correctly.  Good  treatises  on  Interpreta- 
tion are  accessible,'*'  and  it  is  sufficient  here  to  give  several 
brief  rules. 

1.  Interpret  grammatically.  Endeavor  to  ascertain  the 
precise  meaning  of  the  words  and  phrases  used  in  the  text 
Inquire  whether  any  of  them  have  a  peculiar  sense  in  Scrip- 
ture, and  whether  such  peculiar  sense  holds  in  this  passage. 
If  there  are  key-words  in  the  text,  or  words  of  special  im- 
portance, examine,  by  the  help  of  a  Concordance,  other 
passages  in  which  such  word  is  employed.  This  is  best 
done  in  the  original,  because  our  version  will  often  have 
the  same  word  where  the  Hebrew  or  Greek  is  different,  and 
the  same  Greek  or  Hebrew  word  will  be  used  in  important 
passages  where  our  version  renders  differently.  There  are 
admirable  Concordances  of  the  Hebrew  and  the  Greek,  and 
where  these  are  not  in  possession,  the  Lexicons  of  those 
languages  will  give  many  references,  frequently  all.  In 
cases  of  special  importance,  able  men  not  acquainted  with 

*  Such  as  Fairbaim's  Hermeneutical  Manual  (for  the  New  Testa* 
ment),  Dayidson's  Biblical  Hermeneutics  (particularly  f^ll  on  ths 
History  of  Interpretation),  Angus'  Bible  Hand-Book,  Barrows* 
Companion  to  the  Bible  (new,  cheap,  iud  on  this  subject  quitf 
good).  Home's  Introduction. 
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the  originals  have  fouud  it  useful  to  employ  the  English- 
man's Greek  Concordance  of  the  N.  T.,  and  the  English 
man's  Hebrew  Concordance  of  the  0.  T.  In  the  Nen 
Test,  the  Index  to  Winer's  Orammar  will  show  whether  he 
has  explained  any  grammatical  constructions  in  the  text 
The  best  translations  into  our  own  or  other  languages  will 
often  throw  light  on  the  text,  or  raise  questions  as  to  its 
meaning  which  we  may  find  it  useful  to  pursue.  Familiar 
passages  often  assume  great  freshness,  and  suggest  new 
trains  of  thought,  when  looked  at  in  a  new  English  Ver- 
sion,* or  a  translation  into  Latin,  French,  (German,  etc. 
Even  those  who  can  use  the  original  languages  find  thin 
true,  because  one  is  so  apt  when  looking  at  the  Hebrew  or 
Greek  to  be  really  looking  through  it  at  the  familiar  Eng- 
lish version,  as  if  written  underneath.  And  then  by  all 
means  examine  the  best  accessible  Commentaries,  not  such 
as  remark  upon  the  text,  and  enlarge  upon  its  teachings, 
but  such  as  carefully  explain  the  exact  meaning. 

This  grammatical  study  of  the  text  can  scarcely  be  made 
too  minute  or  protracted.  Whately  used  to  say,  "  Before 
writing  your  sermon,  look  at  your  text  with  a  microscope,"*! 
and  Shedd  justly  remarks :  **  Every  particle  of  care  in  first 
obtaining  an  excellent  text  and  then  getting  at,  and  get* 
ting  out,  its  real  meaning  and  scope,  goes  to  render  the 
actual  construction  and  composition  of  the  sermon,  more 
easy  and  successfuL  Labor  at  this  point  saves  labor  at  all 
afl^r  points."  J 

2.  Interpret  logically.     The  connection  of  thought  in 

*  The  ReTised  New  Test,  of  the  Amer.  Bible  Union,  though  it  hM 
a  few  serious  blemishes,  is  in  the  main  very  correot,  fairly  represent- 
ing the  best  scholarship  of  the  day,  and  though  it  be  not  recom- 
mended as  a  popular  Torsion,  is  certainly  a  Taluable  help  for  thf 
iKterpretation  of  texts. 

t  Life  and  Remains  of  Whattly,  p.  402. 

(Shedd  Horn.  p.  176. 
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which  a  text  stands  will  of  course  throw  light  upon  its  mean' 
ing,  and  is  usually  indispensable  to  understanding  it  Thii 
logical  connection  will  sometimes  really  be  the  entire  book 
to  which  the  text  belongs.  There  are  very  few  sentence! 
in  Hebrews,  or  in  the  first  eleven  chapters  of  Romans,  which 
can  be  fully  understood  without  having  in  mind  the  entirt 
argument  of  the  Epistle.  Of  course  lais  is  not  so  sirik 
ingly  true  in  most  of  the  books,  but  each  of  them  has  ito 
own  distinctive  contents,  connection  and  character.  Few 
things  are  to  be  so  earnestly  urged  upon  the  student  of 
Scripture,  as  that  he  shall  habitually  study  its  books  with 
reference  to  their  whole  connection.*  Then  he  can  minutely 
examine  any  particular  text  with  a  correct  knowledge  of 
its  general  position  and  surroundings.  But  in  a  narrower 
sense  there  is  a  context,  which  will  embrace  from  a  few 
verses  to  a  few  chapters,  before  and  after  the  text,  and  of 
which  the  preacher  should  not  only  have  a  general  knowl- 
edge, but  should  make  special  examination,  when  examin- 
ing his  text ;  and  we  must  resist  the  common  tendency  to 
imagine  that  this  context  begins  or  ends  with  the  ehapter 
in  which  the  text  stands.  The  extent  to  which  such  studr 
of  the  context  should  be  carried^  will  of  course  be  veir 
different  in  different  cases ;  but  there  are  scarcely  any  t&xm 
with  reference  to  which  it  can  with  propriety  be  entirelf 
neglected.  Wherever  it  is  practicable,  the  context,  as  well 
as  the  text,  should  by  all  means  be  read  in  the  original 
languages,  or  with  such  other  helps  as  are  recommended 
under  the  foregoing  rule.  In  a  great  number  of  cases  there 
is  an  interesting  verbal  connection  between  the  text  and 
some  sentence  a  little  before  or  after  it,  which  is  obscured 
by  the  necessary  conditions  of  translation,  or  by  the  ex* 
treme  fondness  of  our  English  Version  for  varying  the 
translation  where  the  original  has  the  same  word.  li 
should  be  remarked  that  besides  the  importance  of  study* 
•  Compare  on  Expository  Preaohing,  Part  II,  ohap.  8. 
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ing  the  logical  connection  in  order  to  a  thorough  under- 
standing of  the  text,  an  exposition  of  the  context  often 
forms  a  good,  and  sometimes  a  necessary.  Introduction  to 
the  sermon. 

3.  Interpret  historically.  Apart  from  the  logical  con* 
nection  of  discourse  m  which  a  text -is  found,  there  is  oft^ 
important  aid  to  be  derived  from  general  historical  knowl- 
edge.  In  the  narratives,  which  make  up  the  larger  part 
of  Scripture,  we  have  constant  need  of  observing  &ct8 
of  Gleography,  which  would  throw  light  on  the  text  So 
as  to  Uie  Manners  and  Customs  of  the  Jews,  and  other 
nations  who  appear  in  the  sacred  story.  Thus  much  is 
obvious,  though  these  helps  for  understanding  texts  are 
seldom  used  as  diligently  as  they  should  be.  But  there  is 
also  much  to  be  learned  by  taking  account  of  the  opinions 
and  state  of  mind  of  the  persons  addressed  in  a  text.  We 
need  to  remember  the  relations  between  the  speaker  or 
writer  and  those  whom  he  has  specially  in  view.  In  order 
to  this,  we  must  not  merely  know  the  previous  relations  of 
the  parties,  as  in  the  case  of  Paul's  Epistles,  but  must 
endeavor  to  ascertain  what  errors  or  evils  existed  amcmg 
them  which  the  inspired  teacher  is  here  aiming  to  correct. 
This  can  often  be  gathered  from  the  book  itsel£  No 
trouble  need  ever  have  been  felt  as  to  the  supposed  contrar 
diction  between  Paul  and  James  with  regard  to  justifica- 
tion, if  attention  had  been  paid  to  the  theoretical  and 
practical  errors  at  which  they  are  respectively  aiming.  In 
the  case  of  our  Lord's  teachings,  much  may  be  learned 
from  the  Gospels,  and  also  from  the  Jewish  writings,  and 
the  modem  works  founded  on  them,  concerning  the  wrong 
notions  and  evil  practices  existing  among  the  Jews,  and 
to  which  his  sayings  have  often  a  very  direct  and  specific 
reference.  With  respect,  for  example,  to  divorce,  to  oaths, 
to  the  Sabbath,  or  to  the  duty  of  paying  tribute,  hia 
teachings  will    be  imperfectly  apprehended    unless    wt 

F 
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understand  the  practical  abuses  and  vehement  controveniifv 
which  existed  among  his  hearers  as  to  those  subjects.  On 
such  points  the  best  Commentaries  give  some  informatioa 
Or,  to  take  a  different  kind  of  example,  the  words  **  No 
man  can  come  to  me,  except  the  Father  which  hath  seni 
me  draw  him  "  (John  6 :  44),  were  not  spoken  as  a  mere 
general,  didactic  utterance,  much  less  were  they  addressed 
to  humble  and  anxious  inquirers,  but  were  aimed  at  an 
utterly  unspiritual  rabble,  who  were  following  him  not 
from  any  elevated  motives,  but  from  mere  fanatical  excite- 
ment, and  in  the  hope  of  continuing  to  be  fed  without 
working  for  it — who  called  themselves  his  disciples,  and 
talked  about  forcing  him  to  set  up  for  king.  The  recol- 
lection of  all  this  does  not  weaken  the  force  of  what  he 
said,  but  it  helps  us  to  appreciate  his  specific  aim  at  the 
moment,  and  gives  us  an  important  example  as  to  the 
adaptation  of  doctrine.  The  more  one  attends  to  tho 
subject  the  more  he  is  likely  to  become  convinced,  that 
almost  everything  in  the  New  Testament,  as  well  as  much 
in  the  Old,  is  really  controversial  in  its  specific  design, 
and  that  we  must  constantly  inquire  what  errors  or  evil 
practices  are  aimed  at,  in  order  to  appreciate  the  precise 
bearing  given,  in  any  text,  to  the  principles  it  may  contain, 
and  the  modifications  of  statement  which  may  be  necessary 
(mutcOU  mutandU)  in  turning  these  principles  towards 
new  applications. 

4.  Interpret  figuratively,  where  there  is  sufScient  reason* 
Wherever  it  is  clear,  from  the  nature  of  the  case,  from  the 
connection,  or  from  precisely  similar  expressions  in  other 
passages,  that  the  literal  sense  is  not  designed,  then  we 
must  understand  figuratively.  In  the  language  of  Scrip* 
ture,  as  in  all  other  language,  the  presumption  is  in  fiEtvor 
of  the  literal  sense.  To  explain  away  as  figurative  what- 
ever seems  to  conflict  with  doctrinal  prejudices,  or  with 
fiuidfiil  notions    and    morbid    feelings  as  to  ethics  oi 
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■Bthetics,  or  with  ha^ty  inferences  from  imperfectly  estab- 
lished scientific  facts,  is  to  trifle  with  that  which  we 
acknowledge  as  an  authoritative  revelation.  Still,  there 
is  very  much  in  Scripture  that  is  clearly  figurative ;  and 
very  much  more  which  might  so  readily  be  thus  under> 
stood,  in  the  light  of  other  Scripture  usage,  that  we  ought 
^  be  careful  about  building  important  theories  upon  its 
literal  sense.  This  is  especially  true  as  regards  pro- 
phecies  of  things  yet  to  come,  in  which  it  is  of  necessity 
quite  di^cult  to  distinguish  beforehand  between  literal  and 
figurative,  though  the  fulfilment  will  some  day  make  it 
plain.  And  remember  that  language  may  be  highly 
figurative  without  being  fictitious.  Only  ascertain  what 
the  figures  of  Scripture  were  designed  to  mean,  and  that 
meaning  is  as  certainly  true  as  if  stated  in  plain  words. 
Thus  the  "  fire  that  cannot  be  quenched  "  may  be  called  a 
figure,  if  you  choose ;  yet  it  assuredly  means  that  in  hell 
there  will  be  something  as  bad  as  fire,  something  as  tortur* 
ing  as  fire  is  to  the  earthly  body — nay,  the  reality  of  hell, 
as  well  as  of  heaven,  does  no  doubt  greatly  transcend  the 
most  impressive  imagery  that  earthly  things  can  aflTord.* 

5.  Interpret  allegorically,  where  that  is  clearly  proper. 
We  cannot  take  it  for  granted  that  any  passage  has  an 
allegorical,  or  so-called  "  spiritual "  sense,  merely  becauso 
the  notion  suits  our  fancy,  or  would  promote  our  conve 
nience.  There  must  be  good  reason  to  think  so.  What* 
ever  the  New  Testament  so  uses,  is  certainly  allegorical ; 
whatever  else  is  precisely  similar  to  matters  so  used  in  the 
New  Testament,  is  very  probably  allegorical.  Farther 
than  this,  we  have  surely  no  right  to  go.  We  may  derive 
illustration,  our  own  illustration,  of  spiritual  things  from 
perhaps  everything  in  Scripture  history,  prophecies  and 
proverbs,  as  we  may  from  profane  history  and  from  nature ; 

*  Oomp.  BarrowB,  Companion  to  the  Bible,  ohap  ^ ;  Lord.  Lawi 
tf  FifuratlTe  Langaage. 
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but  we  have  no  more  right  to  present  the  former  as  inte^ 
pretation,  than  the  latter.  Joseph  furnishes  a  good  illus* 
tratiouy  in  certain  respects,  of  Christ;  and  so  does  the 
Athenian,  who  held  up  his  mutilated  arm  before  the 
people  to  plead  for  his  brother.  Why  then,  merely  because 
we  can  draw  illustration  from  the  cajse  of  Joseph,  shall  we 
call  him  a  "type"  of  Christ?  Moreover,  because  wiM 
thing$  in  the  Levitical  rites,  the  history  of  Joshua,  David 
or  Cyrus,  the  Proverbs  of  Solomon,  or  the  book  of  Isaiah, 
have  in  addition  to  their  natural  sense,  an  allegorical  ref- 
erence to  Christ,  it  does  not  follow  that  everything  com- 
prised therein  has  such  a  reference.  As  to  the  whole  sub- 
ject, we  must  avoid  extremes ;  and  it  would  seem  to  be  a 
good  rule  as  to  preaching,  that  while  probable  all^orical 
meanings  may  be  adduced,  as  probable,  in  the  progress  of 
a  discourse,  no  allegorical  meaning  shall  be  taken  as  a  lead, 
which  does  not  result  from  an  interpretation  having  clear 
warrant  in  Scripture  usage.  And  two  things  deserve  to 
be  carefully  borne  in  mind.  The  rage  for  "  spiritualizing 
causes  many  to  overlook,  or  practically  neglect,  the  exceed- 
ingly varied  and  valuable  lessons  as  to  Divine  Providence 
and  human  duty  which  are  afforded  by  passages  in  their 
natural  sense.  Those  who  insist  on  making  Joseph  a  typ» 
of  Christ,  are  apt  never  to  hold  up  before  their  hearers  hu 
interesting  and  impressive  example,  of  steadfast  faith  in 
Qod  amid  crushing  adversity  and  sudden  prosperity,  of 
resistance  to  powerful  temptation  because  yielding  would 
be  to  "sin  against  God,"  of  wise  affection  in  dealing  with 
his  kindred,  and  the  like.  So  in  a  thousand  instances, 
and  there  is  here  one  way  in  which  compensation  may  be 
found  for  the  loss  arising  from  the  abandonment  of  wild 
spiritualizing.  The  other  consideration  is,  that  many  pas* 
sages  which  can  be  interpreted  only,  so  far  as  we  have 
warrant  to  go,  in  a  natural  sense,  may  pdd  copious  instruc- 
tion as  to  properly  spiritual  things,  in  that  the  principle 
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ihey  conttJD,  or  the  analogy  they  present,  may  be  by  ui 
applied  or  extended  to  something  spiritual — this  being 
done  on  our  own  responsibility,  yet  sustained  by  manifest 
propriety,  and  by  other  passages. 

6.  Interpret  in  accordance  with,  and  not  contrary  to, 
the  general  teachings  of  Scripture.*  These  teachings  are 
harmonious,  and  can  be  combined  into  a  symmetrical 
whole.  If  a  passage  may  have  two  senses,  owing  to  the 
ambiguity  of  some  word  or  construction,  to  the  doub; 
whether  some  expression  is  figurative,  etc.,  then  we  must 
choose  one  which  accords  with  what  the  Bible  in  general 
plainly  teaches,  rather  than  one  which  would  make  the 
Bible  contradict  itsel£  It  is  a  gross  abuse  of  this  prin- 
ciple—  though  one  often  practised  —  to  force  upon  a  pas- 
sage some  meaning  which  its  words  and  constructions  do 
not  grammatically  admit  of,  in  order  that  it  may  give  the 
sense  required  by  our  system.  But  between  possible  gram- 
matical meanings  we  are  compelled  to  choose  upon  some 
principle,  and  certainly  one  important  principle  to  be  con- 
sidered is  that  the  teachings  of  Scripture  must  be  con- 
sistent Where  the  grammatical  probabilities  are  pretty 
evenly  balanced,  a  comparatively  slight  preferenoe  in  the 
respect  mentioned  must  turn  the  scale ;  and  even  a  muck 
less  probable  sense  —  provided  it  be  grammatically  pos- 
sible, and  sustained  by  some  corresponding  usage  of  lan- 
guage—  may  be  preferred  to  a  more  probable  and  com- 
mon sense,  if  the  former  would  perfectly  accord,  and  the 
latter  would  grossly  conflict,  with  the  acknowledged  gen- 
eral teachings  of  Scripture.  In  order  to  apply  this  prin- 
ciple with  propriety  and  safety,  it  is  manifestly  necessary 
fhat  we  should  bring  to  bear  no  narrow  and  hasty  views 

*The  phrase,  **  according  to  the  analogy  of  faith,"  commonly 
•sqd  in  this  connection,  was  derived  from  a  misunderttanding  of 
the  Qreek  in  Rom.  12  :  6,  and  ought  to  be  abandoned,  even  if  thert 
be  no  technio'il  phrase  to  substitute. 
8 
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of  Scripture  teaching,  but  the  results  of  a  wide,  thoughtftd, 
and  devout  study  of  Biblical  Theology. 

The  careful  examination  of  Scripture  Preferences^  in 
studying  a  text,  is  a  matter  of  great  importance.  These 
will  often  help  in  the  grammatical  part  of  interpretation, 
by  showing  how  the  same  words  and  phrases  are  elsewhere 
employed ;  and  in  the  historical,  by  showing  how  the  same 
subject  was  presented  under  different  circumstances,  or 
what  was  the  peculiar  state  of  things  in  which  the  text 
was  uttered.  They  may  also  assist  us,  by  presenting  par- 
allel or  analogous  Scripture  usage,  in  determining  whether 
expressions  of  the  text  ought  to  be  taken  as  figurative,  or 
as  allegorical ;  and  there  are  cases  in  which  even  a  few 
other  passages  will  so  far  set  forth  the  general  teachings 
of  Scripture  on  the  subject  involved  in  the  text,  as  to  be 
of  service  in  choosing  among  the  possible  meanings  of  ite 
language.  Moreover,  the  "  reference  "  passages  will  very 
often  furnish  useful  material  for  the  body  of  the  sermon, 
suggesting  to  us  new  aspects,  proofs,  illustrations  or  appli- 
cations of  the  subject  treated.  The  young  preacher  should 
make  it  a  fixed  rule  to  consult  the  references  to  his  text ; 
and  many  men  and  women  have  become  **  mighty  in  the 
Scriptures,"  by  the  diligent  use  of  references  in  their  daily 
reading.* 

*  Moody's  New  Testament  is  quite  oonTeiiient,  as  it  prints  the 
leference  passages  in  f^U  on  the  same  page.  One  can  thus  readily 
note  those  which  strike  him  as  important,  and  then  hunt  them  up 
to  examine  their  connection.  Many  persons  Jbecome  discouraged 
in  the  use  of  references  by  the  fact  that  thej  haye  an  oYer-crpious 
and  iU-chosen  collection.  The  Annotated  Paragraph  Bible  of  the 
London  Beligioui  Tract  Society  is  in  this  respect,  as  in  others,  m 
exceedingly  good  editioii. 
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CHAPTER   III. 

SUBJECTS — CLASSIFIED. 
I  1.  DoormorAi  Subjsots.    2  2.  Subjbots  of  Mobalitt.   {  8    Hib« 

TORIOAL   SUBJIOTS.      2  ^    EXPBBIMEMTAL  SUBJBOTS.      2  ^*   000A« 
SIGNAL   SkBMONS. 

WHETHER  the  subject  or  the  text  of  a  sermon  is 
first  chosen,  will  of  course  depend  upon  circum- 
stances.  In  considering  the  condition  of  the  congrega- 
tion, or  looking  back  over  the  sermons  recently  preached, 
one  will  be  more  likely  to  decide  upon  a  subject,  for  whicli 
he  must  then  find  a  text.  In  reading  the  Bible,  or  run- 
ning over  his  growing  list  of  texts,  he  will  be  u.ore  apt  U 
light  upon  some  text  which  interests  him,  and  from  whicli 
he  will  proceed  to  evolve  a  subject.  Each  of  these  planw 
ought  to  be  frequently  pursued ;  one  or  the  other  will  be* 
more  frequently  adopted,  according  to  the  preacher's  turn 
of  mind.  It  has  been  thought  best  to  discuss  the  text  first, 
because  the  primary  conception  of  preaching  is  to  bring 
forth  the  teachings  of  some  passage  of  Scripture.  But 
the  points  to  be  insisted  on  are  these :  when  the  subject  is 
first  selected,  then  carefully  look  for  a  text  which  will 
fairly,  and  if  possible  exactly,  present  that  subject ;  if  tbe 
text  comes  first,  then  seek  to  work  out  from  it  some  defi- 
nite subject — not  necessarily  expressed  in  a  single  i/ropo- 
sition,  but  really  one  subject  Even  in  text-sermons  and 
expository  sermons,  as  we  shall  see  below,  it  is  important 
to  have  unity  of  subject.  The  subjects  treated  in  the 
pulpit  may  b3  classified  into  doctrinal,  moral,  historical, 
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experimental,  and  occasional.*  Any  such  classification  u 
necessarily  imperfect,  as  the  classes  will  in  certain  cxMt 
overlap,  and  different  persons  might  classify,  each  aoocrd- 
iug  to  a  different  basis.  Bat  the  habit  of  referring  every 
subject  to  a  class  will  be  found  useful,  as  contributing  to 
unity  and  consistency  of  treatment,  and  to  variety  of 
topics ;  and  the  discussion  of  these  classes  furnishes  occa- 
sion for  practical  suggestions,  upon  matters  of  no  little 
importance. 

S  1.      DOCTBINAIi  SUBJECIB. 

The  phrase  "  doctrinal  sermon  "  is  constantly  used  by 
some  to  denote  sermons  on  points  of  denominational  pecu- 
liarity or  controversy.  Such  a  limitation,  implying  that 
these  are  the  only  doctrines,  or  that  we  cannot  discuss  doc- 
trine otherwise  than  polemically,  is  a  really  grave  error, 
and  should  be  carefully  avoided  and  corrected. 

Doctrine,  i.  e.  teaching,  is  the  preacher's  chief  business. 
^  Truth  is  the  life-blood  of  piety,  without  which  we  cannot 
maintain  its  vitality  or  support  its  activity.  And  to  teach 
men  truth,  or  to  quicken  what  they  already  know  into 
freshness  and  power,  is  the  preacher's  great  means  o^ 
V  doing  good.  The  facts  and  truths  which  belong  to  the 
Scripture  account  of  Sin,  Providence  and  Redemption, 
form  the  staple  of  all  Scriptural  preaching.  But  these 
truths  ought  not  simply  to  have  place,  after  a  desultory 
and  miscellaneous  fashion,  in  our  preaching.  The  entire 
body  of  Scripture  teaching  upon  any  particular  subject, 
when  collected  and  systematically  arranged,  has  come  to 
be  called  the  doctrine  of  Scripture  on  that  subject,  as  the 
doctrine  of  Sin,  of  Atonement,  of  Regeneration,  etc. ;  and 
in  this  sense  we  ought  to  preach  much  on  the  doctrines  of 
the  Bible.  We  all  regard  it  as  important  that  the  preachef 

*  Comp.  the  olMsiioations  of  Yinet,  p.  76;  Kidder,  p.  268. 
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should  himself  have  sound  views  of  doctrine ;  is  it  rot 
also  important  that  he  should  lead  his  congregtition  to 
have  just  views  ?  In  our  restless  nation  and  agitated  times, 
in  these  days  of  somewhat  bustling  religious  activity,  there 
has  come  to  be  too  little  of  real  doctrinal  preaching.  "The 
day  was  when  churches  were  much  more  concerned  than 
we,  about  the  truths  conveyed,  and  much  less  about  the 
garb  of  the  truths.  Doctrine,  rather  than  speaking,  was 
what  drew  the  audience."  *  To  a  certain  extent  it  is  proper 
that  we  should  conform  to  the  tastes  of  the  age,  for  they 
frequently  indicate  its  real  wants,  and  always  affect  iU 
reception  of  truth ;  but  when  those  tastes  are  manifestly 
faulty,  we  should  earnestly  endeavor  to  correct  them.  The 
preacher  who  can  make  doctrinal  truth  interesting  as  well 
as  intelligible  to  his  congregation,  and  gradually  bring 
them  to  a  good  acquaintance  with  the  doctrines  of  the 
Bible,  is  rendering  them  an  inestimable  service. 

And  let  us  preach  especially  on  the  ffreat  doctrines. 
True,  they  are  familiar,  but  sermons  upon  them  need  not 
be  commonplace.  The  sunlight  is  as  fresh  every  morning 
as  when  it  shone  upon  our  fii^t  parents  in  their  Paradise ; 
young  love  is  still  aa  sweet,  and  parental  grief  as  heart- 
rending, as  was  theirs.  And  so  the  great  doctrines  of  th# 
Qospel,  to  him  who  has  eyes  to  see  and  a  heart  to  feel 
them,  are  forever  new.  Our  task  is,  loving  these  truths 
ourselves,  to  make  others  love  them.  Many  a  preacher 
could  tell,  how  in  the  early  months  or  years  of  his  untu- 
tored ministry,  he  was  sometimes  driven,  from  sheer  lack 
of  a  novel  topic,  to  fall  back  upon  Repentance,  Begenera- 
tion,  or  the  like,  and  make  what  he  felt  to  be  a  poor  ser- 
mon; and  how,  long  afterwards,  he  heard  of  fruit  from 
those  sermons  rather  than  from  others  which  he  at  the 

*  Alexander,  Thoughts  on  Preaching,  p.  50 ;  he  repeatedly  and 
eameatlj  insists  on  doctrinal  preaching,  see  p.  10-12,  42-S,  51. 
284.-6,  249-52 
8» 
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time  considered  much  more  striking  and  imprcBsive.*    Of 

course  one  should  not  make  a  hobby  of  a  particular  doo* 

1    trine,  as  some  men  do  with  the  doctrine  of  Election,  or  of 

"^p Baptism;  and  some  others  with  Perfection,  the  Witness  of 
the  Spirit,  Ac. 

While,  however,  we  ought  to  preach  much  upon  the 
gteat  doctrines,  it  is  not  often  advisable,  especially  for  a 
settled  pastor,  to  embrace  the  whole  of  such  a  doctrine  in 
a  single  sermon.  This  would  contain  the  mere  generali- 
ties of  the  subject,  and  b3  very  difficult  to  the  hearer,  or, 
more  frequently,  quite  commonplace.  It  is  a  common 
delusion  of  inexperienced  speakers  or  writers,  to  think 
that  they  had  best  take  a  very  broad  subject,  so  as  to  be 
«ure  of  finding  enough  to  say.  But  to  choose  some  one 
aspect  of  a  great  subject  is  usually  far  better,  as  there  is 
thus  much  better  opportunity  for  the  speaker  to  work  out 
something  iresh,  and  much  better  prospect  of  making  the 
hearers  take  a  lively  interest  in  the  subject  as  a  whole. 
Alexander,  writing  to  a  son  at  college,  says :  ''  The  more 
special  the  subject,  the  more  you  will  find  to  say  on  it 
Boys  think  just  the  reverse.  They  write  of  Virtue,  Honor, 
Liberty,  &c, ;  it  would  be  easier  to  write  on  the  pleasures 
of  Virtue,  the  Honor  of  Knighthood,  or  the  difference 
between  true  and  false  Liberty— which  are  more  special. 
Take  it  as  a  general  rule,  the  more  you  narrow  the  subject, 
the  more  thoughts  you  will  have.  And  for  this  there  is  a 
philosophical  reason,  which  I  wish  you  to  observe.    In 

[^  acquiring  knowledge,  the  mind  proceeds  from  partieulan 
to  generals.  Thus  Newton  proceeded  from  the  falling  of 
an  apple  to  the  general  principle  of  gravity.  A  great 
many  particular  observations  were  to  be  made  on  animals, 
before  a  naturalist  could  lay  down  the  general  law,  that  all 
creatures  with  cleft  hoofs  and  horns,  are  graminivoroui 
This  process  is  called  generalization.     It  id  )ne  of 

•  Comp.  on  Familiar  Texts,  aboTe,  ohap.  1,  1 1 
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the  last  to  be  developed.  Hence  it  requii-es  vast  kiion?!- 
edge  and  a  mature  mind  to  treat  a  general  subject,  such  as 
Virtue,  or  Honor,  acd  it  b  much  better  to  begin  with  par- 
ticular instances."  *  And  this  applies  not  merely  to  the 
preacher's  power  of  treatment,  but  to  the  hearer's  power 
of  comprehension.  When  he  becomes  fully  able  to  dis- 
cuss large  subjects  in  a  single  discourse,  the  great  mass  of 
his  hearers  will  still  be  unable  to  follow  him,  unless  the 
discourse  be  so  long  as  to  include  copious  details.  And 
besides  all  this,  the  settled  pastor  cannot  often  afford  to 
consume  so  much  material  in  a  single  sermon.  The  excep- 
tional cases,  as  a  series  of  sermons  on  several  great  doc- 
trines, the  existence  of  special  interest  in  some  one  doe- 
trine,  &c.,  will  of  course  be  treated  as  exceptions. 

The  specific  aspects  of  a  great  doctrine  may  sometimes 
be  chosen  according  to  the  natural  divisions  of  the  subject 
itself.  In  this  matter,  and  in  all  that  pertains  to  preach- 
ing upon  doctrinal  subjects,  we  must  carefully  bear  in 
mind  the  distinction  between  a  theological  treatise  or  lec- 
ture and  a  popular  sermon.  The  scientific  analysis  and 
elaborate  logic  of  the  one  is  seldom  appropriate  to  the 
other.  The  parts  of  a  subject  which  require  most  atten- 
tion, and  excite  most  interest,  on  the  part  of  a  systematic 
student,  may  be  least  suitable  to  preaching,  and  vice  versa. 
The  knowledge  presupposed  by  the  theological  teacher, 
cannot  usually  be  taken  for  granted  as  existing  in  a  con- 
gregation. Young  ministers  often  help  to  make  doctrinal 
subjects  unpopular,  by  the  fact  that  their  sermons  too 
closely  resemble  the  treatises  they  have  been  studying,  or 
ihe  lectures  they  have  heard.  We  must  assume  a  different 
point  of  view ;  must  consider  which  aspects  of  a  doctrine 
will  awaken  interest  in  the  popular  mind,  and  at  the  same 
time  help  to  give  just  views  of  the  whole.  Besides  the 
important  diff  srences  between  the  merely  didactic  and  th« 
*  Thouffhts  on  Preaching,  p.  512. 
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oratorical  mode  of  treatment,  there  is  here  a  prerious  tlif 
ferenoe  as  to  the  choice  of  subjects  and  parts  of  subjects 
to  be  treated. 

Or  instead  of  selecting  according  to  the  logical  diyisioni 
of  the  doctrine,  we  may  take  the  aspect  of  it  presented  b) 
some  one  text.  Thus  on  Repentance,  one  might  preach 
upon  its  nature,  its  results,  the  obligations  to  it,  etc.,  hunt- 
ing up  a  text  for  each ;  or,  he  might  begin  by  selecting 
among  the  texts  which  treat  of  repentance.  For  example, 
Mark  6: 12,  "And  they  went  out  and  preached  that  men 
should  repent,"  would  suggest  a  general  view  of  repent- 
ance, or  an  inquiry  into  its  obligation.  Acts  5 :  31,  "  Him 
hath  God  exalted  a  Prince  and  a  Saviour,  to  give  repent- 
ance to  Israel,  and  forgiveness  of  sins,"  presents  repent 

ance  as  a  gift  of  Christ    Acts  20 :  21,  "  Testifying 

repentance  toward  Gknl,  and  faith  toward  our  Lord  Jesus 
Christ,"  brings  up  the  relation  between  repentance  and 
faith ;  and  Matt  3 :  11,  "  I  indeed  baptize  you  with  water 
unto  repentance,"  that  between  repentance  and  baptism. 
Various  distinct  and  impressive  motives  to  repentance  are 
exhibited  by  Rom.  2:4,  "  The  goodness  of  Gknl  leadeth 

thee  to  repentance ; "  Acts  3 :  16,  "  Repent that 

your  sins  may  be  bktted  out ; "  Luke  13 : 3,  "  Except  y» 
repent,  ye  shall  all  likewise  perish ; "  Acts  17 :  30,  31 
"GKmI  ....  now  commandeth  all  men  everywhere  to  repent, 
because  he  hath  appointed  a  day  in  which  he  will  judge 
the  world  in  righteousness;"  Luke  15 :  10,  "  There  is  joy  in 
the  presence  of  the  angels  of  Grod  over  one  sinner  that 
repenteth."  And  Matt  3  :  8,  ''Bring  forth  therefore  fruits 
meet  for  repentance,"  would  lead  one  to  speak  of  the 
appropriate  effects  of  repentance.*  A  person  well  acquainted 
with  the  whole  doctrine  of  Repentance  could  treat  the 
view  presented  by  any  one  of  these  texts  as  a  part  of  th(i 
whole,  so  as  gradually  to  give  a  complete  knowledge  of 

*Comp.  Bipley,  Sao.  Rhei.  p.  92 
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the  eutire  subject,  while  each  sermon  would  have  the  fredi« 
ness  and  force  belonging  to  a  specific  topic. 

Besides  the  properly  doctrinal,  L  e.  didactic,  there  art 
apologetical  and  polemical  subjects. 

Apologetics,*  that  is,  the  Evidences  of  Christianity,  and 
its  defence  against  assaUants,isaclass  of  subjects  not  often 
requiring,  in  our  ordinary*  preaching,  to  be  formally  treated. 

'*  We  suspeot  Uutt  this  greftt  cause  has  been  not  a  little  iojured 
by  the  injudicioua  conduct  of  a  certain  class  of  preachers  and 
writers,  who,  in  just  despair  of  being  able  to  handle  a  single  topic 
Jt  religion  to  adTantage,  for  want  of  haTing  paid  a  dcTOut  attention 
to  the  Scriptures,  flj  like  harpies  to  the  CTidences  of  Christianitj, 
on  which  thejr  are  certain  of  meeting  with  something  prepared  to 
Aheir  hands,  which  they  can  tear,  and  soil,  and  maqgle  at  their 

pleasure The  folly  we  are  adTprting  to  did  not  escape  the 

nbserration  nor  the  ridicule  of  Swifts  who  remarked  in  his  days 
that  the  practice  of  mooting  on  every  occasion  the  question  of  the 
origin  of  Christianity  was  much  more  likely  to  unsettle  the  faith 
•f  the  simple  than  to  counteract  the  progress  of  infidelity.  It  is 
dangerous  to  familiarize  every  promiscuous  audience  to  look  upon 
religion  as  a  thing  which  yet  remains  to  be  proved,  to  acquaint 
them  with  every  sophism  and  cavil  which  a  perverse  and  petulant 
ingenuity  has  found  out,  unaccompanied,  as  is  too  often  the  case, 
with  a  satisfactory  answer;  thus  leaving  the  poison  to  operate, 
without  the  antidote,  in  minds  which  ought  to  be  strongly  imbued 
with  the  principles  and  awed  by  the  sanctions  of  the  gospel.  It  is 
degrading  to  the  dignity  of  a  revelation  established  through  a 
succession  of  ages  by  indubitable  proofs,  to  be  adverting  every 
moment  to  the  hypothesis  of  its  being  an  imposture,  and  to  be 
Inviting  every  insolent  sophidt  to  wrangle  with  us  about  the  title, 
when  we  should  be  cultivating  the  possession.  The  practice  we 
are  now  censuring  is  productive  of  another  inconvenience.  The 
argument  of  the  truth  of  Christianity  being  an  argument  of  accu- 
mulation, or,  in  other  words,  of  that  nature  that  the  force  of  it 
results  less  from  any  separate  consideration  than  from  an  almost 
iafinite  variety  of  circumstances,  conspiring  towards  one  point  and 

♦  The  word  « apology  *  originally  signified  a  defence,  without  anj 
acknowledgment  of  wrong. 
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ierminating  in  one  conclusion;  this  concentration  of  eyidenc^  It 
broken  to  pieces  when  an  attempt  is  made  to  present  it  in  snper 
ficial  descants ;  than  which  nothing  can  be  conceived  better  calcu- 
lated to  make  what  is  great  appear  little,  and  what  is  ponderoas. 
Ught"  ♦ 

But  informally,  incidentally,  we  may  all  make  very  f re 
quent  and  profitable  use  of  Christian  Evidences.  Without 
at  all  treating  the  question  of  the  truth  of  Christianity  as 
an  open  one,  and  without  undertaking  any  full  and  regulu: 
discussion  of  its  claims,  or  refutation  of  objections  to  it,  we 
may  introduce  into  ordinary  sermons  some  subordinate 
division,  or  passing  remark,  that  will  vividly  exhibit  one 
of  the  evidences,  or  strikingly  refute  some  particular 
objection  This  course  meets  any  rising  doubts  in  one 
mind  or  another,  and  precisely  suits  the  mental  wants  and 
habits  of  most  men,  and  is  thus  the  fairest  way  of  bringing 
the  subject  before  them.  Even  if  one  sees  cause  for  an 
expressly  apologetical  sermon  or  series  of  sermons,  he  had 
better  select  some  part  of  the  great  subject,  and  barely 
allude  to,  or  rapidly  touch,  the  others.  Whatever  matters 
are  distinctly  brought  forward,  ought  to  be  thoroughly 
discussed.  Let  us  beware  how  we  merely  mention  some 
striking  form  of  error,  or  plausible  objection  to  truth, 
without  meeting  it  very  squarely,  if  not  at  all  points. 
Every  one  has  observed,  what  Mr.  Hall  intimates,  that  the 
error  often  remains  in  the  mind,  while  the  imperfect  refuta- 
tion is  forgotten ;  and  the  reason  for  this  b  not  far  to  seek. 
Errors  often  find  their  chief  power  in  the  fact  that  they 
consist  of  truth  torn  away  from  its  connection,  and  held  up 
in  an  excessive  prominence,  or  without  the  limitation  and 
modification  which  would  be  given  by  its  related  truths. 
A  fragment  of  truth  thus  held  up  may  make  its  delusive 
impression  in  a  single  moment.  The  apologist  must  care- 
Ailly  replace  the  truth,  and  bring  the  hearers  to  look 

♦  Robert  Hall,  Re*/iew  of  Gregory's  ETidences,  Works  11,  p.  2M 
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eioeely  at  all  the  surrounding  truths,  and  consider  their 
relation  to  that  which  has  been  dislocated.  But  this  is 
often  a  work  of  time,  requiring  wider  knowledge  than 
the  audience  possess  or  he  can  readily  impart,  and  more 
reflection  than  the  lieedless  many  are  willing  to  bestow. 
It  b  unfair  to  the  truth  if  we  neglect  this  fact,  and  expect 
ft  brief  statement  of  some  novel  and  seductive  error  to  be 
sufBciently  met  by  an  equally  brief  reply. 

The  internal,  and  experimental  evidences  may  be  very 
readily  preached  upon  with  advantage.  The  beautiiul 
harmony  of  the  sacred  books,  with  all  their  rich  diversity, 
the  efl^ts  of  Christianity  upon  civilization,  the  adaptation 
of  the  gospel  to  the  wants  of  an  awakened  conscience, 
the  believer's  testimony  on  the  ground  of  experience,  the 
blessed  results  of  piety,  and  the  powerful  example  of  the 
truly  pious,  are  topics  which  may  be  widely  and  freely 
used. 

PolemieSf  or  controversy  with  other  professed  Christians 
presents  subjects  which  demand  faithftil  and  careful  hand- 
ling. The  spurious  charity,  now  so  much  talked  of,  which  ^ 
requires  that  we  shall  not  assail  error  in  our  fellow-Chrisi^^ 
tians,  the  indifference  to  truth  so  widely  prevailing,  which 
prates  of  the  ''good  in  everything,"  and  urges  that  a  man's 
belief  is  of  little  imi>ortance  if  he  is  intellectual,  or  amia- 
ble, or  moral  and  devout,  these  make  some  men  unwilling 
to  preach  upon  polemical  topics,  especially  to  discuss  th( 
errors  of  other  evangelical  denominations.  The  natural 
love  of  conflict,  which  even  in  preachers  is  sometimes  so 
strong,  the  lively  interest  which  the  ungodly  will  take  in  a 
fight  among  Christians,  the  hearty  support  and  laudation 
which  a  man's  own  party  will  give  him,  often  precisely  in 
proportion  as  he  flatters  their  self-coueeit  and  bitterly 
assails  their  opponents, — such  causes  as  these  contribute 
to  make  another  class  of  men  excessively  fond  of  contro- 
▼eiiy.    And  then  the  two  classes  really  stimulate  and 
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encourage  each  other.  The  former  being  greatly  disgusted 
at  what  they  reckon  bad  taste  and  a  wrong  spirit,  are  thus 
all  the  more  disposed  to  shrink  from  such  topics ;  and  the 
Utter,  being  fired  by  what  appears  to  them  cowardice  or 
worldly  policy,  are  all  the  more  bitter  against  the  common 
foe,  and  inclined  to  assail  their  friends  to  boot.  In  this 
way  two  tendencies  often  arise  in  a  denomination,  each 
"toward  a  very  hurtful  extreme.  Is  there  not  a  golden 
mean?  It  would  seem  to  be  a  just  principle,  ihat  a 
preacher  should  never  go  out  of  his  way  to  find  controver- 
sial matter,  nor  go  out  of  his  way  to  avoid  it  He  who 
continually  shrinks  from  conflict  should  stir  himself  up  to 
faithfulness;  he  who  is  by  nature  belligerent,  should  culti- 
vate forbearance  and  courtesy.  When  the  text  or  topic 
naturally  leads  us  to  remark  upon  some  matter  of  contro- 
versy, we  should  not,  save  in  exceptional  cases,  avoid  it, 
because  esteemed  Christians  are  present  who  differ  with  us 
on  that  point.  We  should  of  course  be  mainly  occupied 
with  the  advocacy  of  positive  truth ;  but  the  idea  that  a 
man  can  always  "  talk  about  what  he  himself  believes,  and 
let  other  people's  opinions  alone,"  is  impracticable,  if  it 
were  not  improper.  In  many  cases  we  cannot  clearly 
define  truth,  save  by  contrasting  it  with  error.  And  since 
errors  held  and  taught  by  good  men  are  only  the  more 
likely  to  be  hurtful  to  others,  we  are  surely  not  less  bound 
to  refute  them  in  such  cases  than  when  advocated  by  bad 
men.  P;\ul  employs  terms  of  terrible  severity,  as  his  Mas- 
ter had  done,  in  speaking  of  some  who  taught  utterly 
ruinous  error  and  from  bad  motives.*  Paul  also  withstood 
to  the  fetce,  before  all  the  brethren,  his  beloved  but  now 
erring  fellow -apostle,  using  against  him  hard  arguments, 
but  soft  words,  f    Afterwards,  in  speaking  of  the  matter, 

*VUh  8:2;  Gal.  6  :  12;  1  Tim.  4  :  1,  2;  2  Tim.  4  :  14.    Gom|k 
Matt.  28  :  88 ;  3  John,  10. 
tGaL2:ll-31 
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he  cliaTges  Peter  with  dissimulation,  a  charge  justifiable 
becauBe  h^  knew  with  certainty  that  it  was  true.  We,  who 
are  so  liable  to  err  in  judging,  ought  to  be  very  slow  to 
impugn  the  motives  of  those  whom  we  believe  to  be  lovers 
of  Jesus.  No  doubt  Satan  rejoices,  as  we  know  that  wicked 
men  do,  to  see  Christians  adding  abuse  to  argument 
While  faithfully  and  earnestly  opposing  error,  even  as 
held  by  Christian  brethren,  let  us  avoid  needlessly  wound- 
ing the  cause  of  our  common  Christianity. 

It  is  not  unfrequently  the  wisest  policy  as  r^ards  certain 
forms  of  error,  to  leave  them  Unnoticed.  In  the  excite- 
ment about  Romanism,  which  its  boldness  and  boasting  has 
tf«cently  awakened  in  our  country,  there  is  reason  to  fear 
chat  many  will  fall  to  preaching  against  the  Eomanists 
where  they  are  little  known,  and  thus  only  help  to  bring 
ihem  into  notice.  While  well  assured  that  their  grievous 
errors  can  be  refuted,  we  ought  to  remember  that  those 
errors  are  subtle  and  to  some  minds  seductive,  and  that 
here,  just  as  in  the  case  of  infidel  theories  and  objections, 
•light  and  hasty  refutation  is  often  worse  than  none.  Su 
(00,  there  are  some  minor  religious  denominations,  whoso 
vital  breath  is  controversy,  and  who  will  most  surely  die 
when  they  are  most  severely  let  alone. 

§  2.      SUBJECIB  OF  MORAIilTT. 

We  sometimes  hear  pious  men  speak  with  severe  repro- 
bation of  "  moral  sermons."  It  has  often  been  the  case, 
for  example,  in  the  Church  of  England  during  the  18th 
century,  and  among  American  Unitarians  at  Uie  present 
time,  that  morality  was  preached  with  little  or  no  reference 
to  the  Atonement  and  the  work  of  the  Spirit,  a  mere  moral- 
ity taking  the  place  of  the  real  gospel.  This  has  estab- 
lished an  association,  in  many  minds,  between  morak/ 
discourses  aM'oppf  sitiou  to  the  "  doctrines  of  grace."    But 
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our  Lord's  personal  teacliinga  consist  mainly  of  morality ; 
and  Paul  and  Peter,  while  unfolding  and  dwelling  on  the 
salvation  which  is  by  grace  through  faith,  have  not  merely 
urged  in  general  a  holy  life,  but  have  given  many  precepts 
with  reference  to  particular,  and  sometimes  minor  duties. 
No  one  among  us  will  question,  that  we  ought  constantly 
^  to  exhort  believers  to  show  their  faith  by  their  works,  and 
to  be  holy  in  all  their  deportment,  seeing  that  theirs  is  a 
holy  God.  But  there  is  in  many  quarters  a  reluctance,  for 
the  reason  just  mentioned,  to  preach  much  upon  particular 
questions  of  moral  duty.  A  preacher  of  the  gospel  has 
certainly  no  business  preaching  morality  apart  from  the 
gospel.  He  may  present  other  than  strictly  evangelical 
motives,  but  these  must  be  manifestly  subordinate  to  the 
great  motive  of  grateful  love  to  Christ,  and  consecration 
to  His  service.  We  should  exhort  men  to  keep  the  law  of 
Gk>d,  for  thus  they  may  be  brought  to  Christ ;  but  to  incite 
unregenerate  people  to  a  so-called  moral  life,  on  the  ground 
merely  of  interest,  of  regard  for  the  well-being  of  society, 
and  even  of  love  for  their  children,  etc.,  is  for  the  preacher 
unsuitable,  save  in  very  peculiar  cases.  He  must  first  caU 
men,  as  an  ambassador  for  Christ,  to  be  reconciled  to  God, 
must  insist  upon  the  indispensable  need  of  regeneration 
through  the  Holy  Spirit.  Then,  speaking  to  those  who  are 
looked  upon  as  regenerate,  he  must,  with  all  his  might, 
urge  them  to  true  and  high  morality,  not  only  on  all  other 
unrounds,  but  as  a  solemn  duty  to  God  their  Saviour.  The 
jnly  question  is,  how  idx  he  ought  to  go  into  details.  Afl 
above  intimated,  our  Lord  and  his  apostles  did  go  into 
details,  very  freely.  And  our  preaching  often  suffers  from 
the  fact  that,  while  inculcating  Christian  morality  in  gen- 
eral, we  do  not  bring  the  matter  home  to  the  hearts  and 
\/  daily  lives  of  our  brethren,  do  not  so  delineate  their  praclt- 
eal  experiences,  and  indicate  their  duty  in  practical  ques- 
tions, as  to  nake  them  feel  stimulated  and  encr uraged  in 
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> 
the  actual  pursuit  of  holiness.*    At  the  same  time,  these 
questions  are  innumerable  and  often  complicated  and  difS- 
eult,  and  we  are  compelled  to  select. 

Now  certain  limitations,  as  to  the  preaching  of  particular 
morality,  appear  to  be  important.  We  must  not  make 
formal  discussion  of  very  minute  topics.  "Represent  to 
yourself,  for  example,  sermons  on  neatness,  on  politeness,  etc 
Some  topics  of  this  sort,  doubtless,  may  be  approached,  but 
it  must  be  done  incidentally ;  they  should  never  furnish 
rhe  subject  of  a  sermon.  Particular  morality  is  not  to  be 
excluded,  but  such  details  of  it  may  have  their  place  in 
more  general  matters,  or  in  hbtorical  subjects."  f  It  is  one 
f»f  the  advantages  of  expository  preaching,  whether  doo- 
irinal  or  historical,  that  it  gives  occasion  for  many  useful 
incidental  remarks  upon  minor  morals,  for  which  we  might 
Fkcver  find  a  place  in  formal  subjectrsermons.  A  8ee(md  lim- 
itation is,  that  the  inculcation  of  morality  must  not  consume 
the  greater  part  of  our  time,  for  it  is  our  chief  business  to 
entreat  men  to  be  reconciled  to  Gbd,  and  the  '*  doctrines 
of  grace  "  are  the  great  means  of  making  believers  "care- 
Ail  to  maintain  good  works."  |  And  it  b  a  third  limitation, 
that  we  must  not  so  enter  into  particular  questions  of 
morality,  as  to  make  the  preaching  of  the  gospel  merely 
tributary  to  secular  interests,  and  apparently  to  sink  the 
preacher  in  the  partisan. 

Political  preaching  has  long  been  a  subject  of  vehement 
discussion  in  America,  and  presents  questions  of  great 
importance.  In  Europe,  the  almost  imiversal  connection 
of  Church  and  State  has  embarrassed  the  subject  with 
complications  from  which  we  are  free.  Government  here 
does  not  interfere  with  religion,  to  support  some,  or  to 

*  There  are  good  obserTations  on  th  j  sabjeot  in  Robert  Hall's 
WotIls,  n,  p.  290  flf. 
fViDet,  Horn.  p.  88 
X  See  Titos,  8  :  8-8,  an  important  passage  on  this  snbjeoi. 
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persecute  :ther8 ;  and  we  have  in  this  respect  no  occasica 
to  discuss  governmental  afiairs.  Still,  political  measure! 
oilten  involve,  and  are  sometimes  almost  identical  with, 
great  questions  of  right  and  wrong.  The  notion  that 
political  decisions  are  to  be  regularly  made  on  grounds  of 
mere  expediency,  is  dbhonoring  to  the  religion  which 
many  of  us  profess,  and  would  ultimately  ruin  any  nation. 
That  truly  pious  men  shall  carry  their  religion  into  poli- 
tics, shall  keep  religious  principle  uppermost  in  all  polit- 
ical questions  which  have  a  moral  character,  is  an  unques- 
tionable and  solemn  duty.  Of  course  it  is  right  that  the 
preacher  should  urge  them  to  do  so ;  and  should  urge  it 
with  special  earnestness  in  times  of  great  political  excite- 
ment, when  good  men  are  often  carried  away.  Now  we  have 
observed  above  that  in  other  matters  it  is  well  not  merely 
to  insist  upon  morality  in  general,  but  to  go  somewhat  into 
details,  thus  illustrating  general  truth,  and  offering  hints 
for  practical  guidance.  Why  then,  it  may  be  asked,  shall 
we  not  do  likewise  in  reference  to  political  matters,  where 
it  is  often  as  difficult  as  it  is  important  for  a  good  man  to 
decide  upon  his  duty?  Why  shall  not  the  preacher  go 
somewhat  into  details  here  7  The  great  difficulty  is,  that  it 
is  almost  impossible  for  a  preacher  to  do  this  without  tak- 
ing sides.  In  a  country  where  party  feelmg  runs  so  high, 
the  great  mass  of  the  people,  too,  being  still  ungodly,  to 
take  sides  at  all,  in  public  discourse,  will  cause  the  preacher 
to  be  at  once  swept  away  by  the  rushing  tide.  He  ceases 
to  sustain  an  impartial  relation  to  all  the  people  over  whom 
he  is  shepherd,  and  becomes,  in  a  matter  which  with  many 
is  more  important  than  religion,  the  ^iend  of  some,  the 
foe  of  others.  The  irreligious,  and  many  of  the  brethren, 
forget  all  about  the  religious  aims  of  his  preaching,  in  the 
one  absorbing  inquiry  how  much  he  will  help  or  liarm 
their  party.  Thus  has  many  a  good  man,  who  was  hou< 
tstly  striving  to  bring  politics  under  the  control  of  reli- 
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giouB  principle,  been  brought,  before  he  knew  it,  into  the 
position  of  a  recognized  political  partisan.  Upon  perceiv- 
ing such  a  result,  some  preachers  at  once  draw  back,  wiser 
firom  thtir  experience;  but  others,  proud  of  consistency, 
resolved  to  conquer  opposition,  or  unable  to  see  just  what 
their  mistake  is,  and  how  to  correct  it,  persevere,  with 
deplorable  results.  The  association  which  once  connected 
them  in  the  popular  mind  with  unworldly  feelings  and 
eternal  interests,  is  broken.  ThBir  power  of  turning  men's 
eyes  away  from  the  things  which  are  seen  to  the  things 
which  are  not  seen,  is  seriously  diminished.  They  become 
comparatively  unable  to  accomplish  the  great  object  which 
a  good  man  in  the  ministry  must  cherish,  the  object  of 
saving  souls.  Besides,  the  temporal  benefits  of  Christianity 
are  greatest  just  in  proportion  as  there  is  most  of  true 
spirituality.  Preachers  do  men  most  good  as  to  this  world 
in  proportion  as  they  bring  them  to  care  most  for  the 
world  to  come.  In  losing  this  higher  power,  then,  one  has 
likewise  actually  lost  the  most  efiectual  means  of  advan- 
cing those  lower  ends  at  which  he  was  aiming.  While 
striving  to  bring  some  of  the  motive  power  to  bear  upon 
one  subordinate  work,  he  has  left  the  boiler  to  burst,  and 
now  can  do  neither  the  greater  nor  the  less. 

<* To  the  Christian,  eyerything  becomes  Christian .No 

thing  except  sin  is  profane ;  life  is  not  diTided ;  there  is  no  point  at 

which  Christianity  stops  abruptly This  is  not  saying  that 

because  OTeryting  is  regarded  by  a  Christian  in  a  christian  man- 
ner, CTcrything  may  become  a  subject  for  a  sermon.  The  pulpit 
has  not  been  erected  to  treat  all  things  in  a  christian  manner ;  it 
has  a  special  purpose,  which  is  to  introduce  the  christian  idea  into 
life. ...  In  its  principles,  and  in  its  particular  applications,  it  is 
properly  Christianity  which  it  teaches :  Christianity  is  uppermost ; 
Christianity  is  its  object;  all  else  is  but  example,  illustration,  etc 

Whateyer  aims  to  advance  society  without  doing  this  through 

the  indiTidual,  (through  the  indiTidual's  christian  adTancement,)  ii 
•sternal  t«   the  object  of  preaching. As   to  patriotic  and 
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political  sermons,  they  are  rather  to  be  ayoided,  and  yet  in  certsil 
graye  circumstances,  we  may  be  obliged  to  touch  apon  such  sub- 
jects in  the  pulpit.  On  one  hand,  the  human  character  of  Chris- 
tianity puts  it  into  contact  with  all  the  interests  of  life,  giyes  it  a 
word  to  speak  in  all  circumstances ;  on  the  other  hand,  it  neyer 
florrenders  its  liberty  to  place  and  time,  and  with  extreme  reserre, 
mixes  itself  with  eyerything  that  does  not  bear  the  stamp  of  eter- 
nity  I  belieye,  indeed,  that  we  cannot  wholly  ayoid  dis- 

eoursing  to  the  public  on  that  which  preoccupies  and  absorbs  it ; 
but  we  must  discourse  to  it  only  in  order  to  calm  or  moderate  it. 
Control  worldly  affairs  without  touching  them ;  haye  to  do  with 
them  only  to  impress  a  character  upon  them ;  show  them  to  your 
hearers  ftrom  the  heights  of  heayen.    See  the  Lord  and  his  apostles. 

It  is  remarkable  that  loving  their  nation  as  they  did,  they 

should  haye  approached  political  subjects  with  so  much  reserye."  * 
"The  Christian  preacher  caii  do  more  towards  promoting  the 
earthly  and  temporal  interests  of  mankind,  by  indirection,  than  by 
direct  efforts.  That  minister  who  limits  himself,  in  his  Sabbath 
discourses,  to  the  exhibition  and  enforcement  of  the  doctrines  of 
sin  and  grace,  and  whose  preaching  results  in  the  actual  conyer- 
sion  of  human  beings,  contributes  far  more,  in  the  long  run,  to  the 
progress  of  society,  literature,  art,  science,  and  ciyilixation,  than 
he  does,  who,  neglecting  these  themes  of  sin  and  grace,  makes  a 
direct  effort  from  the  pulpit  to  *eleyate  society.'  In  respect  to 
the  secular  and  temporal  benefits  of  the  Christian  religion,  it  is 
eminently  true,  that  he  that  finds  his  life  shall  lose  it.  When  the 
ministry  sink  all  other  themes  in  the  one  theme  of  the  Cross,  they 
are  rewarded  in  a  twofold  manner :  they  see  the  soul  of  man  born 
into  the  kingdom  of  God  ;  and  then,  as  an  ineyitable  consequence, 
with  which  they  had  little  to  do  directly  but  which  is  taken  care  of 
by  the  proyidence  of  God,  and  the  laws  by  which  He  administers 
his  goyernment  in  the  earth,  they  also  see  arts,  sciences,  trade, 
commerce,  and  political  prosperity,  flowing  in  of  themseWes.  They 
are  willing  to  seek  first  the  kingdom  of  God  and  his  righteousness, 
and  find  all  these  minor  things,  —  infinitely  minor  things,  when 
compared  with  the  eternal  destiny  of  man,  —  added  to  them  by  th« 
operation,  not  of  the  pulpit,  or  of  the  ministry,  but  of  Diyine  lawf 
and  of  Diyine  proyidence.  But,  wheneyer  the  ministry  sinks  thf 
Oro08,  wholly  or  in  part,  in  semi-religious  themes,  they  are  re- 

•  Vinet,  Horn.  p.  71-4,  aod  8<^-T. 
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irarded  with  nothing.  They  see,  as  the  fruit  of  their  labors,  neither 
th^  conTersion  of  the  indiyidual  nor  the  prosperity  of  society. 
That  unearthly  sermonixing  of  Baxter,  and  Howe,  so  abstracted 
from  all  the  temporal  and  secular  interests  of  man,  so  rigorously 
eonfined  to  human  guilt  and  human  redemption,  —  that  preaching 
which,  upon  the  face  of  it,  does  not  seem  eren  to  recognize  that 
man  has  any  relations  to  this  little  ball  of  earth  ;  which  takes  him 
off  the  planet  entirely,  and  contemplates  him  simply  as  a  sinner  in 
the  presence  of  God, — that  preaching,  so  destitute  of  all  literary, 
scientific,  economical,  and  political  elements  and  allusions, — was, 
neyertheless,  by  indirection,  one  of  the  most  fertile  causes  of  the 
progress  of  England  and  America."* 

Many  persons  insist  tbst  the  minister  must  have  nothing 
to  do  with  politics,  not  even  to  the  extent  of  voting,  or  of 
the  formation  and  private  expression  of  political  opinions. 
Some  take  this  ground  from  false  notions  of  the  "  clergy- 
man's "  position ;  but  a  Christian  minister  is  no  more  a 
pried  than  a  Christian  layman,  and  nothing  is  intrinsic^ 
ally  wrong  to  the  one  which  is  not  to  the  other.  Some 
urge  as  follows:  ''A  minister  may  well  be  absolved  from 
preaching,  or  even  forming  opinions  on  politics.  He  ban 
the  common  right  of  all  citizens  so  to  do ;  but  his  proper 
work  is  enough  for  all  his  time  and  powers.  The  great 
themes  of  religious  truth  are  enough  to  occupy  more  tim^ 
than  he  can  get."t  But  there  is  too  much  disposition 
among  scholarly  and  refined  men  to  leave  voting  to  the 
masses  and  the  demagoguee/-^'^  well-informed  man,  in 
this  country,  cannot  avoid  the  formation  of  opinions  upon 
politics;  and  by  voluntary  ignorance  of  current  afiairs, 
more  ii  lost  by  the  working  pastor  than  gained.  The 
minister  ought  to  have  his  opinions,  and  ought  to  vote ; 
and  he  may  state  his  views  in  private  conversation,  with 
more  or  less  reserve  according  to  circumstances.  He 
should  in  the  pulpit  urge  and  conjure  his  Christian  bearers 

*  Shedd,  Horn.  p.  24S-9. 

t  Alexander,  Thoughts  on  Preaching,  p.  47. 
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to  be  controlled  in  their  political  action  by  Christian  prin- 
ciple. To  go  into  details,  and  suggest  how  they  ought  to 
vote  in  a  particular  issue,  is  lawful,  but  in  general  highly 
inexpedient ;  the  little  good  done  will  almost  certainly  be 
overbalanced  by  the  harm  that  in  various  ways  must 
result  If  a  preacher  ever  takes  such  a  course  at  all,  it 
should  be  in  very  peculiar  and  extraordinary  cases,  and 
even  then  his  discussion  should  be  brief,  well-considered, 
and  temperate,  and  gladly  abandoned  for  other  themes 
If  ever  the  great  majority  of  controlling  politicians  should 
be  truly  pious  men,  it  might  be  not  inexpedient  for  the 
preacher  to  offer  suggestions  upon  current  political  ques- 
tions—  but  then  it  would  be  hardly  worth  whi!* 

There  are  other  very  important  and  difficult  topics  of 
particular  morality,  such  as  Temperanee,  and  the  question 
o£Amu8ement8;  but  a  few  remarks  upon  these  must  suf- 
fice. The  preacher  should  by  all  means  avoid  uttraiim. 
Bome  things  not  sinful  in  themselves,  it  is  yet  best  to  ab- 
stain from  because  they  so  readily  and  widely  lead  to  sin. 
But  here  there  is  at  once  seen  to  be  room  for  difference  of 
opinion.  Not  everything  should  be  avoided  which  is  often 
grossly  abused ;  and  however  clear  it  may  seem  to  us  that 
some  particular  thing  should  be,  another  man  may  per 
haps  judge  otherwise.  Even  though  vehement  in  condem- 
nation, we  must  not  be  indiscriminate.  And  if  in  the 
natural  desire  to  take  strong  ground  we  represent  the  use 
of  intoxicating  beverages,  dancing,  and  games  of  amuse- 
ment, as  in  themselves  sinful,  and  under  all  circumstances 
wrong,  we  assume  an  extreme  and  false  position,  which 
must  eventually  weaken  our  cause.  If  discriminating  and 
considerate  views,  leading  to  a  regard  for  their  example 
and  influence,  and  a  recognition  of  possible  danger  to 
themselves  and  their  families,  will  not  restrain  men  in 
these  respects,  then  extravagance  and  violence,  even  if 
aont  rolling  a  few,  will  in  general  but  repel  and  provoke 
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itimulatiiig  the  wrong  practices  in  quoBtion,  and  driying 
many  away  from  the  gospel.  The  world  is  full  of  great 
and  dreadful  evils,  which  may  well  excite  both  grief  and 
indignation,  and  which  call  loudly  for  correction ;  but  one 
evil  is  not  to  be  cured  by  another.  Again,  we  must  not 
merely  condemn  the  wrong,  but  exhort  to  the  right  Preach- 
ing on  these  subjects  too  often  consists  merely  in  vehement 
assaults.  Much  more  may  be  accomplished  if  we  also 
encourage  the  right-minded  to  a  proper  course,  and  affec- 
tionately point  out  to  them  the  beginnings  of  evil  against 
which  they  must  guard.  The  latter  course  may  not  afford 
so  much  occasion  for  impassioned  and  boisterous  ''elo- 
quence," but  it  will  hardly  be  on  that  account  the  less  use- 
ful. Severe  censure  is  sometimes  necessary,  but  encourage- 
ment to  do  right  is  always  in  place,  and  often  more  potent. 
"Reprove,  rebuke,  exhort,  with  all  long-suffering  and 
teaching."  *  And  finally,  it  is  usually  better  to  treat  these 
subjects  in  the  course  of  our  ordinary  preaching,  than  to 
make  set  sermons  upon  them.  These  may  draw  a  crowd, 
if  that  is  all,  but  the  formal  discussion  invites  criticism 
and  awakens  opposition,  and  even  if  really  convincing, 
finds  the  persons  most  concerned  particularly  hard  to  con- 
vince. Arguments  and  appeals  from  time  to  time,  as  sug« 
gested  by  the  subject  or  the  occasion,  will  make  no  unfii- 
vorable  impression,  and  steady  perseverance  will  gradually 
call  back  and  win  over  all  whom  it  is  possible  to  influence. 
Only,  let  not  the  preacher  make  any  particular  vidoua 
practice  or  social  usage  his  hobby ;  for  then  folks  will  but 
smile  at  all  he  can.  say. 

§3.      HISTOBICAL  SUBJECTS, 

It  would  be  unnecessary  to  urge  that  history  is  attrac- 
tive for  all  who  read,  and  full  of  varied  instruction  for  all 

•21^m.4:2. 
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who  read  thoughtfully.  And  the  most  instractive  historj 
is  that  of  the  Bible.  A  leading  writer  en  the  philosophy 
of  history  has  declared  that  no  such  phil'isophy  can  bt 
constructed,  save  by  the  recognition  of  a  providential 
purpose  which  pervades  all  events  and  links  them  into 
unity.  In  the  Bible  the  designs  of  Providence  are  not 
left  to  be  judged  of  by  our  sagacity,  but  are  often  clearly 
revealed,  so  as  to  show  us  the  meaning  of  things  obscure, 
and  the  real  co-working  of  things  apparently  antagonistic. 
Thus  the  Bible  histories  act  like  the  problems  worked  out 
in  a  treatise  of  Algebra,  teaching  us  how  to  approach  the 
other  problems  presented  by  the  general  history  of  the 
world.  The  oft-quoted  saying  of  an  ancient  writer  that 
''history  is  philosophy  teaching  by  example,"  applies 
nowhere  so  truly  as  to  the  inspired  records,  which  are  God 
himself  teaching  by  example. 

Moreover,  nothing  so  interests  us  all  as  a  person.  N<i 
inanimate  object,  or  general  proposition,  will  make  much 
impression  upon  mankind  at  large,  unless  it  is  personified 
or  impersonated,  or  invested  with  some  personal  interest. 
The  poet,  delighting  in  nature,  instinctively  feels  as  ii* 
communing  with  a  person.  Even  so  abstract  a  thing  as  a 
system  of  philosophy,  is  usually  remembered  in  conneC' 
ti(m  with  a  personal  teacher.  A  benevolent  enterprise 
seldom  takes  much  hold  on  the  popular  mind,  unless  it  is 
associated  with  some  honored  man,  its  embodiment  and 
representative.  A  celebrated  lecturer  on  history  once 
stated  in  conversation  that  he  found  it  difficult  to  interest 
a  popular  audience,  if  he  presented  merely  historical  events^ 
periods,  or  lessons;  these  must  be  associated  with  some 
person.  Now  the  Bible  not  only  consists  very  largely  of 
history,  but  the  greater  part  of  its  history  is  really  biogra- 
phy, the  story  of  individual  lives,  exhibiting  the  most 
various  and  instructive  examples  of  character,  both  good 
and  bad,  of  both  sexes,  and  of  every  condition  in  life 
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\ad  this  great  historical  picture  groups  all  its  figures 
around  one  Person,  to  whom  some  look  forward  with  lodg- 
ing and  others  look  back  with  love,  and  whose  very  enemieb 
unwilliogly  stand  connected  with  him. 

All  this  being  true,  it  would  seem  that  historical  sub- 
jects of  preaching  ought  to  be  much  more  frequently 
employed  than  is  actually  the  case.  Several  reasons  for 
the  comparative  neglect  of  them  may  be  suggested.  The 
greater  part  of  devout  ministers  unwisely  overlook  the 
human  elements  in  Scripture  history.  If  not  carried  away 
by  the  passion  for  finding  "  types  of  Christ,"  so  as  to  care 
little  for  the  persons  and  events  that  cannot  possibly  be 
thus  regarded,  they  still  fail  to  study  these  histories  as 
history.  They  do  not  trace  the  progress  of  events  in  tho 
history  of  Israel  as  in  that  of  any  other  nation,  allowing 
for  the  occasional  miraculous  interferences,  and  searching 
amid  the  mingled  web  of  Israel's  affairs  for  the  golden 
thread  of  Providential  purpose.  They  do  not  analyze  th»i 
character  and  motives  of  inspired  men,  as  "  men  of  lik»j 
passions  "  with  ourselves,  men  who  struggled  as  we  have  to 
do,  with  their  own  infirmities  and  the  thronging  tempta- 
tions of  life.  They  shrink  from  contemplating  the  genuine 
but  sinless  kumamty  of  the  glorious  central  Person,  which 
makes  him  so  real  and  so  unspeakably  valuable  an  example 
for  us,  at  the  same,  time  that  he  is  our  Divine  Bedeemer. 
As  another  reason,  few  ministers  gain  that  minute  and 
familiar  acquaintance  with  Scripture  Geography,  with  the 
manners  and  customs  of  the  Jews  and  related  nations,  and 
with  the  profane  history  which  comes  into  connection  with 
Biblical  events,  which  would  enable  them  to  realize  the 
•ccnes  and  reproduce  them  with  vivid  coloring,  so  as  to 
kindle  the  imagination  of  their  hearers ;  nor  do  they  culti« 
vate,  as  all  preachers  should  do,  the  power  of  description.'^ 

*  See  on  Imagination,  Part  in,  chap.  ^,  and  comp.  on  Ezpoi 
Preaching,  Part  II,  chap.  8. 
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Ou  the  other  hand  some  make  historical  subjects  simplj 
the  occasion  for  displaying  their  descriptive  powers,  oi 
exhibiting  their  archsoological  learning,  without  teaching 
any  useful  lessons,  and  thus  establish  an  association  in  the 
minds  of  many  hearers  between  historical  sermons  and 
liiere  '^  word-painting.''  And  further,  preachers  who  know 
or  suppose  themselves  to  have  little  talent  for  description 
are  apt  to  forget  that  one  of  the  chief  benefits  of  historical 
preaching  is  derived  from,  the  analysis  of  character  aud 
motive.  We  all  find  it  so  hard  to  understand  our  fellow- 
men,  or  ourselves,  that  it  is  a  great  blessing  to  have  in 
some  Scripture  examples  the  veil  taken  off*,  and  the  real 
motives  and  true  character  of  men  laid  bare  to  our  inspec- 
tion; and  in  many  other  cases,  to  have  suggestive  and 
reliable  indications  to  provoke  and  encourage  enquiry. 
Living  instances  could  be  mentioned  of  very  able  men, 
who  had  rarely  attempted  historical  subjects,  because  con- 
scious of  possessing  little  talent  for  description ;  but  when 
the  simple  suggestion  was  made  that  they  could  bring  to 
bear  their  analytical  powers  upon  the  character  of  somo 
Scripture  personage  or  the  motives  of  the  actors  in  some 
Scripture  scene,  they  soon  found  themselves  much  inter* 
ested  in  historical  discourses,  and  found,  too,  that  they 
could  throw  in  excellent  touches  of  description  by  the 
way. 

The  history  of  Christianity  outside  of  the  Bible,  from 
the  earliest  times  to  our  own,  Aimishes  much  instructive 
and  interesting  material  for  preaching ;  but  to  draw  the 
subject  of  a  sermon  from  this  source  woold  be  unwise.  A 
sermon  upon  the  life  and  character  of  Augustine,  Calvin, 
Wesley,  Fuller,  Hall  or  Judson  might  be  really  usefrd, 
but  the  tendency  would  be  towards  one  of  the  abuses  of 
Romanism ;  substituting  pan^yrics  of  the  saints  for  Bib* 
Heal  preaching. 
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§4.      EXPERIMENTAL  SUBJEOTB. 

Historical  subjects  manifestly  include  doctrinal  and 
moral  elements;  and  yet  those  subjects  have  really 
a  distinct  character.  In  like  manner  experimental 
•abjects  partake  of  the  doctrinal,  the  moral,  and  the 
historical,  but  are  so  distinct,  and  of  such  importance, 
as  to  deserve  separate  classification  and  notice.  The 
actual  experiences  of  men  in  receiving  the  gospel  and 
living  according  to  it  ought  to  be  delineated;  always 
under  the  guidance  of  Scripture  doctrine,  precept,  and 
examples,  but  still  delineated  as  we  find  them  to  be. 
Such  matters  will  enter  largely  into  the  substance  of 
many  discourses  whose  suhjeet  is  doctrinal,  moral,  or 
historical ;  but  the  chief  phases  of  religious  experience 
deserve  to  be  somewhat  frequently  made  the  subject  of 
special  and  careful  discussion.  Material  for  this  purpose 
is  to  be  drawn  from  the  Bible,  from  treatises  bearing  on 
the  subject,  and  biographies,  from  the  preacher's  own 
experience,  and  with  particular  advantage  from  frequent 
conversation  with  richly  experienced  Christians,  making 
allowance  for  their  peculiarities  of  temperament  and 
theological  opinion,  and  for  their  degrees  of  culture.  The 
preacher,  like  the  physician,  ought  in  addition  to  what 
b  learned  from  books,  to  "study  cases,"  as  they  arise  in  ^ 
his  practical  labors. 

It  would  surely  be  very  useful  sometimes  to  depict  the 
life  of  an  irreligious  man,  as  it  is  now  going  forward  on 
week-days  and  Sundays,  in  business  and  in  society  and  a^ 
home ;  to  do  this  without  exaggerating  in  order  to  make  a 
Btriking  picture,  without  ignoring  the  man's  better  impulses, 
good  intentions,  kindly  afiectioxis,  etc.  —  to  make  him  out. 
9o  far  as  possible,  just  what  he  is.  After  pondering  the 
matter,  and  asking  a  good  many  thoughtful  questions  of 
•ome  intelligent  brethren  as  to  their  personal  recollectionsi 
10 
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ft  preacher  might  be  able,  modestly  and  with  good  sacoeM 
to  treat  sach  a  subject  It  is  not  uncommon  to  describe 
Conviction  of  Sin,  the  various  methods  in  which  it  is 
wrought,  and  the  causes  by  which  it  is  often  weakened  and 
brought  to  nothing.  So  with  Conversion.  Accounts  of 
conversion  in  persons  differing  in  temperament,  religious 
education,  etc.,  carefully  analysed,  so  as  to  distinguish 
Ihe  general  from  the  peculiar,  are  always  interesting,  and 
may  be  made  exceedingly  profitable.  The  early  Baptist 
preachers  who  travelled  from  New  England  to  Qeorgia, 
preaching  depravity,  atonement  and  regeneration  to  an 
K^orant  and  gainsaying  people,  often  made  a  great  impres- 
sion and  gave  most  important  instruction,  by  telling  their 
Awn  experience.  And  then  the  varieties  of  experience  in 
the  Christian  life — what  subjects  they  afford  for  preach- 
ing. The  Christian's  Conflicts ;  Backsliding  and  Progress, 
Despondency  and  Assurance ;  Sickness  and  Bereavement,  -*• 
these  are  often  discussed  in  every  evangelical  pulpit* 

To  speak  at  all  of  our  own  experience  is  a  task  to  bo 
performed  with  special  prayer  for  humility  and  delicacy, 
lest  we  injure  our  own  character,  and  repel  hearers  of  &s- 
tidious  tastes.  But  most  of  us  shrink  too  readily  from  this 
duty.  The  apostle  Paul  has  spoken  frequently,  and  some- 
times at  great  length,  of  his  conversion,  the  trials,  conflicts 
and  consolations  of  his  subsequent  life,  and  of  his  present 
purposes  and  hopes ;  and  the  Psalms  consist  almost  entirely 
of  recorded  experiences.  One  thing,  however,  is  to  be 
specially  guarded  against,  in  all  attempts  at  depicting 
religious  experience,  and  especially  in  allusions  to  our 
own ;  we  are  so  apt  to  imagine,  or  at  least  to  speak  as  if 
we  imagined,  that,  all  experiences  will  be  like  ours.  A 
preacher  or  other  Christian  whose  conversion  was  con- 
sciously sudden  will  almost  always  speak  of  conversion  as 

*8e6  tome  good  remar£i  in  Wayland's  Ministry  of  the  Qospel,  p 
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bidden;  one  in  whom  the  work  was  gradual  and  slow, 
will  give  a  corresponding  description.  So  with  the  hope- 
ful and  the  desponding,  the  fully  assured  and  the  often 
doubting,  etc.  We  are  prone  to  forget  that  Ghristiac 
experience,  like  the  human  countenance,  will  in  no  two 
persons  be  precisely  alike,  and  often  presents  many  and 
striking  differences,  though  the  great  characteristic  fea- 
tures are  always  the  same. 

§6.      OCXJASIONAL  SEBM0N8. 

It  is  convenient  to  ofBsr  at  this  point  a  few  suggestions 
as  to  sermons  on  particular  occasions,  or  addressed  to 
particular  classes. 

Funeral  Sermons  are  demanded  by  so  powerful  a  senti* 
ment  and  sustained  by  so  general  usage,  that  the  attempts 
of  some  to  abolish  the  custom,  inevitably  &iL  Those  who 
clearly  see  and  vehemently  condemn  the  &ults  which  dis- 
figure many  funeral  discourses,  are  very  apt,  when  them 
selves  bereaved,  to  find  their  hearts  demanding  such  a  ser 
vice,  and  will  not  unfrequently  prefer  the  very  preachet 
whose  course  had  often  seemed  to  them  most  objectiona- 
ble. Borrowing  and  softened,  we  feel  then  a  special  need 
of  Qod's  mercy  and  grace,  and  the  preacher  should  gladly 
seize  the  opportimity  to  recommend  the  gospel  of  conso- 
lation, and  to  impress  the  need  of  personal  piety,  that  we 
may  be  ready  to  live  and  ready  to  die.  And  not  only  will 
some  habitual  hearers  be  then  better  prepared  to  receive 
the  word,  but  persons  will  be  present  who  seldom  attend 
the  place  of  worship.  It  is  highly  iihportant,  therefore, 
that  funeral  sermons  should  clearly  point  out  the  way  of 
life,  and  tenderly  invite  to  the  Saviour.  Moreover,  in 
the  freshness  of  our  grief  we  instinctively  desire  to  utter, 
or  at  least  to  hear,  some  eulogy  upon  the  departed ;  and 
all  nations  have  had  some  method,  by  speech  or  song  or 
broken  lament,  of  indulging  the  desire.    That  among  ui 
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Christian  miidsters  are  expected  to  perform  this  functioa 
while  it  sometimes  places  them  in  a  difficult  position,  is  jet 
a  sign  of  their  influence,  and  a  means  of  using  that  influ- 
ence to  good  purpot^e.  But  the  preacher  must  remember 
that  he  is  not  a  mere  eulogbt  of  the  dead,  but  only  adds 
this  task  to  his  work  of  preaching  the  gospel.  Accord- 
ingly,  his  utterances  as  to  the  departed  must  be  onlj  a 
part  of  what  he  sajs,  usually  but  a  small  part,  and  must 
be  icrupuloualy  true.  No  promptings  of  his  own  sorrow, 
nor  regard  for  the  feelings  of  others,  must  lead  hira  to  the 
exaggerated  praises  which  are  so  natural.  When  the 
departed  was  a  Christian,  he  should  speak  chiefly  of  that 
fact,  bringing  out  anything  in  the  character  or  course  of 
life  which  he  knows,  and  others  will  recognize,  to  be 
worthy  of  imitation.  When  it  was  not  a  Christian,  he 
may  sometimes  lawfiilly  speak  a  few  soothing  words  as  to 
anything  which  specially  endeared  the  deceased  to  his 
friends.  But  this  must  be  done,  if  done  at  all,  without 
exaggeration,  and  it  is  a  solemn  duty  to  avoid  saying  one 
word  which  suggests  that  these  good  points  of  character 
afibrd  any  ground  of  hope  for  eternity.  Some  preachers 
will  on  such  occasions  give  the  lie  to  all  their  ordinary 
preaching,  by  leaving  room  .to  suppose  that  without  beinf 
bom  again  a  very  excellent  person  may  perhaps  see  the 
kingdom  of  Ood.  ''He  did  not  make  any  profession  of 
religion,  but  he  was,  etc.,  etc.,  and  we  leave  him  to  the 
mercy  of  God."  Or,  "he  had  never  professed  to  be  a 
Christian,  but  he  was  perfectly  willing  to  die  " — as  if  that 
proved  anything.  Nay,  if  the  deceased  did  not  give  evi- 
dence of  being  regenerate,  a  believer  in  Christ,  let  us  say 
nothing  about  his  eternal  future,  nothing  whatever.  Any 
such  suggestions  encourage  the  ignorant  or  unthinking  in 
false  hopes,  and  to  right-minded  mourners  are  but  a  mock- 
ery of  their  woe.  Pains  should  be  taken  not  to  make  much 
of  death-bed  conversions,  whic^  are  proverbially  uncertain, 
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gud  the  nope  of  which,  as  a  last  resort,  is  so  often  taken  by 
the  living  us  an  encouragement  to  delay.  In  general,  the 
preacher  ought  to  exercise  reserve  in  what  he  says  of  the 
departed ;  and  in  the  case  of  wicked  people,  it  is  firequently 
in  the  best  taste,  and  shows  the  most  real  kindness,  to  say 
nothing.  Toung  preachers  sometimes  allow  themselves,  in 
ihoir  first  sermons  of  this  sort,  to  indulge  in  copious  eulo- 
gies with  no  great  foundation,  and  then  afterwards  seem 
N.  compelled  to  do  likewise  in  cases  where  they  feel  it  to  be  a 

great  trial,  and  know  that  they  are  liable  to  do  serious 
harm  to  the  cause  of  truth.  It  will  save  much  embar- 
rassment to  begin  right 

The  services  on  such  occasions,  and  especially  the  ser- 
mon, are  often  made  too  long.  ''A  prevailing  &ult  of 
ftmeral  discourses  is  the  occupation  of  too  much  time  with 
generalities  or  truths  that  have  no  special  application  to 
the  existing  circumstances.  It  is  far  better  to  confine  such 
discourses  to  narrower  limits,  and  to  that  particular  range 
of  thought  which  all  will  recognize  to  be  pertinent"  *  Th« 
tendency  to  ostentatious  parade  in  funerals,  which  is  in 
some  communities  a  great  evil,  ought  in  every  judicious 
way  to  be  discouraged. 

Aeademie  Sermons,  L  e.  sermons  at  institutions  of  learn 
ing,  or  on  occasions  of  literary  interest,  are  often  managed 
in  a  very  mistaken  fashion.  The  preacher  imagines  that 
he  must  not  give  a  regular  gospel  sermon,  but  must  betake 
himself  to  matters  highly  erudite  or  metaphysical.  It  is 
really  desirable  on  such  occasions  to  preach  upon  emi- 
nently evangelical  topics,  the  very  heart  of  the  gospel. 
Science  and  erudition  are  the  every-day  work  of  these 
professors  and  students ;  from  you,  to-day,  they  had  much 
rather  hear  something  else.  Even  those  who  care  nothing 
fer  religion  will  feel,  as  persons  of  tast«,  that  it  is  congru- 

*  Kidder's  Horn  ,  p.  280,  where  there  are  other  good  remarlu 
10»  H 
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ous,  becoming,  for  a  preacher  to  preach  the  gospel ;  nhilt 
the  truly  pious,  yeaiiiing  over  their  unconverted  asBO* 
ciates,  will  long  to  have  the  preacher  urge  saving  truth 
upon  them  in  the  most  practical  way,  and  with  whole- 
souled  earnestness.  Of  course  the  sermon  should  have 
point,  force,  freshness ;  and  the  associations  of  the  occa- 
sion may  sometimes  suggest  slight  peculiarities  of  allusion, 
illustration,  and  style ;  but  it  ought  to  be  a  sermon  full  of 
Christ,  full  of  prayerful  zeal  to  save  souls.  Ah  I  as  one 
looks  over  those  hundreds  of  intelligent  young  faces,  and 
his  heart  goes  out  to  them  in  sympathy  and  love,  —  as  he 
thinks  what  a  power  they  will  be  in  the  world  for  good  or 
for  evil,  and  how  they  are  all  there  present  before  Qod,  to 
hear  his  message,  he  must  surely  feel  an  unwonted  emo- 
tion, a  solemn  sense  of  privilege  and  responsibility ;  and  if 
never  before,  there  ought  to  be  true  of  him  then,  tho8f< 
words  of  Baxter, 

'*!  preaoheif  as  neyer  sure  to  preach  again, 
And  as  a  dying  man  to  dying  men." 

In  like  manner,  Oonventum  Sermons,  all  sermons  at  th« 
opening  of  any  general  religious  assembly,  are  never  so 
acceptable  to  devout  hearts,  and  never  so  helpful  to  the 
objects  of  such  an  assembly,  as  when  they  are  filled  with 
the  very  essence  of  the  gospel. 

Of  discourses  addressed  to  particular  classes,  it  is  pro- 
posed to  mention  only  SermonB  to  Children.  Suggestions 
on  this  subject  will  of  course  also  bear  upon  less  formal 
addresses,  in  the  Sunday  School,  etc.  Every  one  notices 
how  few  persons  succeed  decidedly  well  in  speaking  to 
children.  But  many  preachers  possess  greater  power  in 
this  respect  than  they  have  ever  exercised,  because  they 
have  never  devoted  to  the  subject  much  either  of  reflec- 
tion, observation,  or  heedful  practice.  Examples  may  be 
fanyk  of  men  who  for  years  considered  that  they  had  no 
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talent  fc^^  ^P^aking  to  children^  and  whose  attempts  were 
always  comparative  failures,  and  yet  who  afterwards  be- 
came very  popular  and  useful  in  this  important  depart- 
ment of  preaching.  Can  any  help  be  given  towards  the 
development  of  this  power? 

It  has  been  frequently  remarked  that  in  the  young  child 
imagination  is  predominant ;  in  the  child  of  ten  or  twelve 
years,  memory ;  and  not  until  they  are  neaj^ly  grown,  do 
the  powers  of  abstraction  and  reasoning  become  active. 
It  is  to  the  two  former  classes  that  we  commonly  speak, 
whatever  is  aimed  at  older  people  being  also  addressed  to 
the  children.  We  see  at  once  that  it  is.necessary  to  avoid  - 
abstract  terms,  and  formal  processes  of  reasoning.  Many 
preachers  find  this  difficult  because  they  are  too  muck 
accustomed,  even  for  the  wants  of  the  ordinary  adult  mind, 
to  discourse  upon  gospel  doctrine  in  an  abstract  and  purely 
argumentative  way;  and  learning  how  to  preach  to  chil- 
dren may  make  them  better  preachers  in  general.  Merel  f 
to  refrain  from  using  long  words  is  not  the  thing  needec 
Children  understand  polysyllables  just  as  well  as  mono 
syllables,  when  they  represent  concrete,  and  familiar,  o 
easily  intelligible  conceptions.  Besides,  those  of  a  dozen 
years  are  not  pleased  at  the  appearance  of  excessive  efibr ; 
to  use  short  words  to  them,  as  if  they  had  no  sense. 
Eschew,  then,  all  abstract  terms.  And  instead  of  argu- 
mentation, give  them  facts  and  truths,  confidently  stated, 
with  the  quiet  air  of  authority  to  which  children  naturally 
bow.  Let  these  facts  and  truths  be  so  stated,  described, 
or  illustrated,  as  to  awaken  the  imagination.  The  illus- 
trations should  generally  be  in  the  form  of  narrative,  (as 
the  Great  Teacher's  were,)  and  the  stories  and  descriptions 
should  be  pictorial — not  minutely  finished  pictures,  for 
children  >feary  of  those,  but  with  broad  outlines,  promi- 
nent features,  and  vivid  touches  of  suggestive  detail.  Thus 
telling  them  what  they  will  receive  as  interesting  facts  oi 
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important  truth,  and  in  such  a  way  as  to  charm  the  imagi 
nation,  we  are  able  to  reach  the  child's  affections  and  con 
•cience.  Only  through  what  appeals  to  the  imagination 
can  this  be  readily  done.* 

The  children  must  feel  that  they  are  learning  something, 
and  must  see  that  we  are  trying  to  do  them  good.  However 
thoughtless,  changeable,  passionate,  a  child  may  be,  its  con« 
science  is  active.  Every  child  quickly  recognizes  the  pro- 
priety of  our  seeking  to  win  it  to  love  and  serve  the  Lord 
and  feels  that  something  is  lacking  where  this  is  not  the 
case.  However  great  the  external  attractions  of  a  Sunday 
School,  it  will  soon  grow  dull  to  the  little  ones  if  they  do 
not  learn,  especially  learn  the  Bible,  and  breathe  there  an 
atmosphere  of  genuine  piety.  The  spasmodic  efforts  to 
Keep  up  the  interest  which  are  sometimes  observed  in  S.  S. 
officers  and  speakers  must  only  become  more  and  more 
vehement  and  extravagant,  if  they  are  neglecting  religiout 
instruction  and  devotional  impressiveness. 

In  dealing  with  such  restless  beings,  variety  is  of  course 
indispensable.  If  the  same  man  speaks  to  them  long,  he 
must  have  great  variety  of  matter,  feeling,  and  utterance. 
Nothing  pathetic,  or  even  solemn,  can  long  engage  their 
attention,  save  under  extraordinary  circumstances ;  and  i* 
is  therefore  proper  to  make  free  use  of  the  natural  reactior 
between  pathos  and  humor.  The  childish  mind  readily 
passes  "  from  grave  to  gay,"  and  almost  as  readily  back 
again  to  what  is  grave.  Few  men  can  succeed  well  in 
speeches  or  sermons  to  children,  unless  they  are  able  to 
employ  at  least  a  few  touches  of  humor.  But  if  some 
speakers  through  uniform  gravity  fail  to  maintain  the  in« 
terest,  a  still  greater  number  at  the  present  day  indulge  in 
such  an  excess  and  predominance  of  humor,  as  to  fail  of 
doing  real  good,  and  by  degrees  to  lose  the  power  even  of 

*  On  the  proTinoe  aud  power  of  Imagination,  see  Part  III,  chap  6 
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noiding  ihc  children's  attention.  The  humor  employed  had 
best  be  delicate;  it  may  be  broad  and  groteBque,  but  never 
coarse  or  silly.  It  must  be  manifestly  subordinate  to  a 
serious  purpose.  Children  feel  that  you  have  no  business 
seeking  on  that  occasion,  merely  to  amuse  them ;  and  the  • 
funniest  story,  the  oddest  saying,  the  wittiest  allusion  must 
by  analogy  or  by  contrast  give  impressiveness  to  something 
useful  and  serious,  or  else  it  is  out  of  place,  and  ought  to 
have  been  omitted.  And  a  perpetual  succession  of  merely 
funny  things,  will  soon  utterly  pall  upon  the  children's 
%aste.  The  littie  ones  that  hear  much  speaking,  grow  to 
»e  keen  critics;  and  it  were  well  if  some  speakers  could 
iften  hear  their  talk  at  home."*" 

Speak  then,  of  interesting  and  instructiye  facts  and 
I  ruths,  in  concrete  and  familiar  terms,  without  formal  argu- 
ment, analytical  processes,  or  abstract  ideas.  Speak  to  the 
«hild's  imagination,  heart,  and  conscience.  Speak  with  a 
prevailing  seri(4i8ness,  with  an  earnest  desire  to  do  them 
good.  And  if  you  would  learn  their  range  of  ideas  and 
their  vocabulary,  would  find  the  door  to  their  hearts,  talk 
much  with  children,  and  allure  them  into  talking  freely  to 
you. 

There  is  at  present  usually  too  broad  a  difference  in  style 
and  tone  between  sermons  to  children  and  speeches  to  them. 
If  the  sermons  could  be  a  littie  more  familiar,  and  the 
speeches  a  good  deal  more  serious,  than  is  commonly  the 

*  **  He  kept  trying  to  make  us  laugh  aU  the  time,  and  I  got  mighty 
tired  of  that."  "  He  told  us  about  a  little  boy,  and  wound  up  like 
they  always  do,  you  know,  *  And  children,  that  little  boy  is  here 
to-day.' "  "  He  tried  yery  hard  to  be  funny,  but  I  didn't  feel  like 
laughing."  <*  O  pa,  (lo  you  think  anybody  ought  to  be  saying  so 
many  foolish  things,  when  he's  talking  about  our  SaTiourT"  **0 
oie,  I  used  to  think  that  story  was  right  funny,  but  I 'ye  heard  it  m 
often."  Parents  sometimes  haye  difficulty  in  correcting  the  eyil 
MTectfl  which  are  indicated  by  such  sayings. 
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case,  then  suggestions  for  the  one  could  without  any  api>ear 
ance  of  incongruity  apply  to  the  other. 

The  remark  may  be  added,  as  of  great  importance,  that 
ehildren  are  not  to  be  addressed  as  pious,  but  as  needing  to 

^  ^---4  become  so;  and  that  they  have  to  become  Christians  in 
essentially  the  same  way  as  adults,  by  repentance  and  fUth, 
through  the  renewing  of  the  Holy  Ohost.  Great  mischief 
results  from  the  fact  that  so  many  who  speak  to  children 

\^    I  ~      seem  not  to  perceive  clearly,  or  to  keep  distinctly  in  mind, 
t^    this  unquestionable  truth. 


CHAPTER    IV. 

GiHB&AL  Matb&ials  ov  Pbkaohimo  —  Obiginalitt,  Bo&aownro, 
AND  Plaoiabism.  {  1.  Matbbials  Possbssbd  Bbfobehamo. 
2  2.  Matbbials    Pbovidbd   at    thb    Tixb    op    Pbbpabatiov 

2  8.  OmiOIHAL     BfATBBIALS.        }  4.   BOBBOWBO      MaTBBIALB     AMP 

Plaoiabism. 

§  1.      MATERIALS  POSSESSED  BEFOREHAND. 

THE  chief  materials  of  a  sermon  are  in  the  great  mass 
of  cases  not  really  invented  at  the  time  of  preparation ; 
they  are  the  results  of  previous  acquisition  and  reflection. 
This  is  true  even  of  much  that  seems  to  the  preacher  him- 
self to  have  then  for  the  first  time  a  place  in  his  mind ; 
it  is  in  diCt  the  revival  of  something  forgotten,  or  the 
development  of  something  already  known.  In  this  re- 
spect inexperienced  and  comparatively  uncultivated  young 
preachers  are  often  greatly  deceived.  Their  early  sermons 
are  made  with  ease.  Ardent,  zealous,  excited,  they  find 
that  thought  springs  spontaneous  in  the  mind,  and  feeling 
flows  like  a  torrent  They  imagine  that  it  will  always  be 
easy  to  find  something  to  say  which  will  interest  themselves 
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and  their  hearers.  But  they  are  like  men  who  hav» 
tuherited  a  fortune  in  cash,  and  who  spend  their  principal 
as  if  it  were  but  income.  Bejoicing  in  his  facility  of 
speech,  the  young  preacher  is  not  aware  that  he  is  drawing 
upon  all  that  he  has  thought,  felt,  and  seen,  all  that  he  has 
read  and  heard,  since  his  childhood.  And  not  a  few  go  on 
for  some  months  or  years,  consuming  all  their  store,  and 
evoking  all  that  their  minds  are  so  constituted  as  readily 
to  produce,  and  presently  begin  to  wonder  and  lament 
that  they  find  it  so  much  harder  than  formerly  to  make  a 
sermon.  In  like  manner,  preachers  who  are  growing  old 
•ometimes  complain  that  people  yrill  not  listen  to  them  as 
in  other  days,  when  the  difficulty  is  that  they  have  ceased 
io  maintain  activity  of  mind  and  good  store  of  fresh 
thought ;  SLud  unable  to  interest  themselves,  they  of  course 
caiyiot  interest  others.  These  somewhat  frequent  and  very 
painful  experiences  only  illustrate  the  proposition — we 
draw  our  sermons  mainly  from  what  we  have  wrought  out 
or  learned  beforehand.  And  when  the  preacher  speaks 
from  great  fulness  of  thought,  then  what  he  says  borrows 
power  from  what  is  in  reserve,  as  the  head  of  water  gives 
force  to  that  which  strikes  upon  the  wheel.  It  follows  that, 
next  to  the  cultivation  of  personal  piety,  there  is  nothing 
for  which  the  preacher  should  so  earnestly  labor,  from  his 
first  call  to  the  close  of  his  life,  as  the  acquisition  of 
abundant  general  materials  for  preaching. 

<*The  preftcher  ought  to  acquire  and  ouUivate  a  homiletical  hab- 
iiado.  Preaching  is  his  business.  For  this  ho  has  educated  him- 
•elf,  and  to- this  he  has  consecrated  his  whole  life.  It  should,  there- 
fore, obtain  nndisputed  possession  of  his  mind  and  his  culture.  He 
ought  not  [save  in  peculiar  cases]  to  pursue  any  other  intellectual 
calling  than  that  of  sermoniiing.  He  may,  therefore,  properly 
allow  this  species  of  authorship  to  monopolixe  all  his  discipline 
and  acquisitions.  It  is  as  fitting  that  the  preacher  should  be  thar- 
loterixed  by  a  homiletical  tendency,  as  that  the  poet  should  be 
•bAraeterised  by  a  poetical  tendency.     If  it  is  proper  that  the  poe'« 
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should  transmute  eyerj  thing  that  he  touches,  into  poetry,  it  is 
proper  that  the  preacher  should  transmute  eyery  thing  that  he 
touches,  into  sermon. 

'*  This  homiletioal  habit  will  appear  in  a  disposition  to  skeletonize^ 
t«  construct  plans,  to  examine  and  criticize  discourses  with  respect 
to  their  logical  structure.  The  preacher's  mind  becomes  habitu- 
ally organific.  It  is  inclined  to  build.  Wheneyer  leading  thoughts 
are  brought  into  the  mind,  they  are  straightway  disposed  and 
arranged  into  the  unity  of  a  plan,  instead  of  being  allowed  to  lie 
here  and  there,  like  scattered  boulders  on  a  field  of  drift.  This 
homiletic  habit  will  appear,  again,  tn  a  disposition  to  render  all  the 
argumentative,  and  illustratiye,  materials  which  pour  in  upon  the 
educated  man,  from  the  various  fields  of  science,  literature,  and  art, 
subserrient  to  the  purposes  of  preaching.  The  sermonizer  is,  or 
should  be,  a  student,  and  an  industrious  one,  a  reader,  and  a  thought- 
ful one.  He  will,  consequently,  in  the  course  of  his  studies,  meet 
with  a  great  Tariety  of  information  that  may  be  adrantageously  em- 
ployed in  sermonizing,  either  as  proof  or  illustration,  provided  he 
possesses  the  proper  power  to  elaborate  it,  and  work  it  up.  Now, 
if  he  has  acquired  this  homiletic  mental  habit,  this  tendency  to  ser- 
monize, all  this  material,  which  would  pass  through  another  mind 
without  assimilation,  will  be  instantaneously  and  constantly  taken 
up,  and  wrought  into  the  substance  and  form  of  sermons.*'* 

**  The  possession  of  such  an  intellectual  habitude  as  this,  greatly 
facilitates  immediate  preparation  for  the  pulpit  It  is,  virtually,  a 
primary  preparation,  from  which  the  secondary  and  more  direct 
preparation  derives  its  precision,  thoroughness,  rapidity,  and  effect- 
iveness. Without  it,  the  preacher  must  be  continually  forced  up 
to  an  unwelcome  and  ungenial  task,  in  the  preparation  of  discourses, 
instead  of  finding  in  this  process  of  composition,  a  gratefdl  vent 
for  the  outflow  and  overflow  of  his  resources."  f 

These  materials  will  of  course  be  drawn  from  every 
iuurce.  No  kind  of  knowledge  can  be  utterly  useless  to 
a  preacher,  and  reflection,  upon  whatever  subjects,  will 
always  leave  him   something  which    may  hereafter  be 


*  These  materials  wiU  roalily  overflow,  in  the  form  of  skeletons,  i 
phors,  illostrations,  Ao.,  into  the  preacher's  Oommonplaoe  Book     'Sbedd's 
aote.) 

tSbedd»Hom.  p.  lOS. 
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turned  to  account  But  it  may  be  well  to  remark  upon 
the  principal  sources  from  which  materials  for  preaching 
are  derived. 

The  Scriptures  themselves  should  at  every  period  of  his 
life  be  a  preacher's  chief  study.  When  we  meet  a  young 
brother  who  has  just  become  convinced  that  it  is  his  duty 
to  preachy  and  who  is  inquiring  about  preparation  for  the 
work,  our  first  word  ought  to  be,  the  Bible  —  not  so  much, 
at  the  outset,  the  profound  study  of  doctrinal  epistles  or 
prophetical  books,  as  the  familiar  and  accurate  knowledge 
of  historical  facts,  the  analysis  of  Biblical  characters,  the 
memorizing  of  devotional  passages  and  of  precepts,  the 
acquisition  of  a  general  familiarity  with  the  contents  of 
particular  books  and  of  the  entire  sacred  coUection, 
Young  ministers,  even  graduates  of  colleges,  are  often 
found  sadly  deficient  as  to  this  general  knowledge  of  the 
Bible ;  while  the  best  Sunday  Schools,  as  well  as  the 
most  admirable  family,  instruction,  have  usually  but  laid 
the  foundation  for  such  knowledge  as  the  preacher  should 
make  haste  to  gain.  And  every  stage  of  culture  and 
experience,  as  life  goes  on,  presents  Aresh  ocoasion  and 
new  facilities  for  studying  the  Bible.  In  the  originals,  if 
possible,  in  the  English  version  at  any  rate ;  *  by  the  rapid 
reading  of  large  portions,  by  the  thorough  study  of  a  given 
book,  by  the  minute  examination  of  particular  passages, 
and  sometimes  even  by  looking  at  sentences  here  and  there 
as  we  turn  over  the  leaves;  by  reading  in  company  with 
others,  for  discussion  or  for  sympathy,  by  reading  when 
alone  with  our  beating  hearts  and  our  God ;  by  adopting 
new  methods  for  variety,  and  by  steadily  maintaining  old 
methods  till  they  become  habitual ;  by  reading  when  we 
enjoj  it,  as  a  pleasure,  and  when  at  the  beginning  we  do 
not  enjoy  it,  as  a  duty,  —  every  way,  and  continually,  let 

*  Comp.  aboTe,  ehap.  2,  }  2,  1. 
U 
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US  keep  up,  freshen,  extend  our  acquaintance  with  tht 
precious  Word  of  God.  The  study  of  Systematic  Divin- 
ity will  but  prepare  us  better  to  appreciate  the  separata 
teachings  of  Scripture  as  they  stand  in  their  own  connec* 
tion.  Every  kind  of  knowledge  we  gain  should  lead  to 
further  examination  of  that  which  is  for  us  the  centre  of 
all  knowledge,  and  the  various  experiences  of  life  should 
be  constantly  bringing  us  back  to  find  new  meaning, 
strength,  and  consolation  in  God's  Word.  And  we  must 
constantly  beware  lest  we  fall  into  the  habit  of  reading  the 
Bible  only  as  a  perftmctory  matter,  a  professional  duty. 
In  the  spirit  of  personal  devoutness,  with  a  desire  tor 
personal  benefit,  and  with  the  constant  prayer  that  Qod 
would  bless  us  in  learning  and  in  teaching,  let  us  study  the 
Bible,  that  we  may  ''  both  save  ourselves,  and  them  that 
hear  us."  * 

Systematic  Theology  is  of  unspeakable  importance  to  the 
preacher,  inaispensable  if  he  would  be  in  the  best  sense 
instructive,  and  exert  an  abiding  influence  over  his  hearers. 
This  enables  him  to  speak  with  the  boldness  of  assured 
conviction,  giving  him  a  confidence  in  the  great  system 
of  inspired  truth  which  no  minute  criticism  can  shake,  t 
This  prepares  him  to  urge  one  doctrine,  or  to  unfold 
and  apply  one  text,  without  the  fear  of  offending  against- 
another  —  a  fault  into  which  many  ministers  are  grieved 
to  remember  how  often  their  early  sermons  fell.  This 
renders  it  practicable  to  discuss  particular  aspects  of  a 

*  Alexander  has  some  admirable  thoughts  and  suggestions  on  tht 
■todj  of  the  Bible,  especially  for  ministers  of  middle  age,  and  of 
eonsiderable  attainments,  in  Thoughts  on  Preaching,  p.  66-60,  and 
p  464-6. 

f  An  eminent  English  Bishop,  and  leading  writer  on  Exegesis, 
states  in  a  private  letter  his  persuasion  that  the  studj  of  System 
atic  Theology  would  have  prevented  much  of  that  scmi-skeptieisn 
which  is  now  painfully  common  among  the  clprgy  of  the  Church  of 
Bngland. 
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doctrine  in  different  sermons,  in  such  a  way  as  by  degrees 
to  impart  a  good  knowledge  of  the  doctrine  as  a  whole. 
And  the  manifest  possession  of  a  systematic  acquaintance 
with  revealed  truth  gives  him  authority  with  the  people 
They  readily  listen  to  one  who  has  definite,  positive,  and 
well-considered  opinions;  and  no  uninspired  man,  even 
of  the  highest  genius,  has  a  right  to  be  so  authoritative 
in  his  utterances  upon  moral  and  spiritual  truth,  as  a 
preacher  of  humble  powers,  who  speaks  from  a  thorough 
and  systematic  study  of  Grod's  Word.*  Exegesis  and  Sys- 
tematic Theology  properly  go  hand  in  hand.  Neither  is 
complete,  neither  is  really  safe,  without  the  other.  And 
while  a  man  will  be  apt  to  feel  himself  speciaUy  attracted 
towards  one  of  them,  according  to  his  mental  constitution 
and  training,  and  will  naturally  work  extensively  at  that 
fine,  he  ought  also  diligently,  regularly,  and  through  life, 
to  pursue  the  other.  A  preacher  ought  almost  always  to 
have  on  hand  some  able  treatise  of  Theology,  new  or  old, 
which  he  is  regularly  studying,  or  some  particular  topic  of 
Divinity,  which  he  makes  the  subject  of  much  reading  and 
reflection. 

Of  other  reading,  regarded  as  an  important  source  of 
materials  for  preaching,  there  can  be  only  brief  mention. 
C5hurch  History  does  not  usually  receive  from  working 
ministeraf;he  attention  it  deserves.  Especially  does  the 
history  of  Doctrines  assist  one  in  understanding  the  truth, 
and  in  comprehending  those  objections  and  erroneous  ten- 
dencies which  under  different  forms  reproduce  themselves 
in  every  age.  Every  religious  denomination  has  certain 
characteristic  or  favorite  doctrines,  which  its  standard 
works  bring  out  with  clearness  and  prominence;  so  that 
apart  from  the  necessary  provision  for  polemical  preaching, 
and  from  tlie  common  stock  of  CJhristian  Theology,  there 
is  much  to  >e  learned  by  studying  the  peculiar  opinions  of 

•  Gomp.  Shedd,  Him.  p.  26  ff 
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diflfarent  denominations.  Ethical  Philosophy  ftiniishes  a 
rich  store  of  materials  for  those  who  can  really  master  its 
discussions,  and  adapt  their  resnlts  to  the  conditions  of 
practical  preaching;  and  there  are  some  works,  such  as 
Butler's  Analogy  and  McCosh  on  the  Divine  Government, 
occupying  a  sort  of  border  ground  between  Ethics  and 
Thec4ogy,  which  are  unsurpassed  in  value.  Some  minis- 
ters are  ''too  metaphysical "  in  their  preaching,  but  very 
many  are  not  metaphysical  enough  in  their  studies*  The 
study  of  Sermons  is  not  only  very  useful  with  reference  to 
She  art  of  sermonizing,  but  affords  much  valuable  mate- 
rial, provided  it  be  not  borrowed  directly,  but  assimilated 
by  reflection  and  made  part  of  one's  own  thinking.  The* 
carefiil  analysis  and  thorough  and  repeated  examination 
of  a  few  rich  and  impressive  sermons,  is  much  better,  im 
every  respect,  than  the  cursory  reading  of  many. 

And  so  as  to  all  our  reading.  Young  men  who  haw 
enjoyed  but  limited  opportunities  of  culture,  and  have 
never  looked  out  with  eager  eyes  upon  the  great  world  of 
books,  sometimes  need  to  be  urged  to  read  more  widely ; 
but  in  the  immense  majority  of  cases,  very  different  advice 
.  is  required.  He  who  would  become  really  a  man  must 
_\  abandon  as  early  Bh  possible  the  childish  dream  of  reading 
everything.  Except  what  is  done  for  recreation  —  and 
excessive  recreation  is  destruction^  he  must  h%e  a  lim- 
ited field  of  study,  and  must  cultivate  that  field  with  the 
utmost  possible  thoroughness.  ^  And  upon  every  subject 
studied,  he  must  find  out  the  best  books,  and  restrict  him- 
self almost  entirely  to  those.  If  the  men  of  true  scholar^ 
•hip  and  real  power  were  called  on  to  give  one  counsel  to 
young  students,  in  this  age  of  multiplied  books,  they  would 
probably  all  unite  in  saying.  Read  only  the  best  works  of 

*  "Bead  Bntler,  and  preach  to  the  negroes/*  was  the  ad?ie« 
flTento  a  yonng  preacher,  t^renty  years  ago,  by  a  Judicious  lenier 
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the  great  authors,  and  so  read  these  as  to  make  them 
thoroughly  and  permanently  your  own."*" 

Whether  it  is  better  to  make  extracts,  summaries,  and 
references  in  a  Commonplace  Book,  or  to  rely  mainly  on 
memory  in  reading,  will  depend  on  a  man's  turn  of  mind 
and  general  habits,  and  on  the  kind  of  reading  in  question* 
Even  a  man  of  extraordinary  memory  can  hardly  dispense 
with  memoranda  in  reading  books  of  information ;  while 
books  of  thought,  though  they  may  be  proitably  analyzed 
in  writing,  should  be  thought  over,  thought  through  and 
through,  and  then  all  that  is  cognate  to  our  own  thinking 
will  be  retained  without  difficulty.  As  regards  whatever 
is  not  matter  of  pure  thought,  an  important  part  of  the 
benefit  deriyed  from  reading  is  this,  that  one  will  always 
know  where  to  look  for  what  he  wants ;  and  this  can  be 
best  accomplished  by  a  system  of  references,  etc.,  unless 
the  power  of  local  memory  is  found,  upon  &ir  trial,  to  suf- 
fice for  the  purpose.  Whichever  method  one  adopts,  his 
must  strive  to  make  the  best  of  it,  guarding  carefully 
against  its  disadvantages  and  dangers. 

But  there  are  other  sources  of  materials  for  preaching, 
besides  books.t  A  preacher's  knowledge  of  human  nature, 
and  knowledge  of  the  world,  his  experience  of  life,  and 
especially  of  the  religious  life,  his  conversation  with  thos» 
around  ham  upon  religious  and  upon  general  themes,  his 
perpetual  reflection  upon  everything  felt,  observed,  or 
heard — these  aflbrd  a  large  part  of  his  most  valuable 
materials.  And  all  his  previous  preaching,  if  rightly 
managed,  has  but  enriched  the  mind  to  meet  further 
demands.  If  one  merely  scrapes  together  thoughts  around 
a  subject,  so  as  to  make  a  sermon,  then  every  sermon  con- 
iumes  part  of  hb  material,  and  leaves  him  poorer.  But 
if  he  habitually  penetrates  into  a  subject  and  masters  ^t, 

*  Comp,  Shedd,  Horn.  p.  121-4. 

t  Upon  BOturoet  of  lUoBtraiion,  soe  remarks  below,  ohap.  7. 
11  ♦ 
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every  sermon  leaves  him  richer;  not  that  he  can  shortly 
preach  again  upon  the  same  topic  or  text,  but  that  he  is 
better  prepared  for  treating  others  akin  to  it  There  is  a 
fertilizing  production*  In  this  sense  too,  ''there  is  that 
scattereth,  and  yet  increaseth." 

§2.    MATEBIAIiS  PBOYIDED  AT  THE  TIME. 

These  embrace  the  interpretation  of  the  text,  and  the 
choice  of  a  subject,  which  we  have  already  considered. 
The  precise  mode  of  stating  a  subject  can  in  many  cases 
not  be  fixed  until  after  we  have  wrought  out  much  of  the 
general  materials  for  the  treatment  of  it.  Besides  inter* 
preting  the  text,  in  the  strict  sense  of  the  phrase,  much 
may  be  derived  from  reflecting  on  it,  and  on  its  connection. 
If  the  treatment  be  textual  or  expository,  a  large  part  of 
the  materials  will  be  derived  from  this  study  of  the  text ; 
if  it  be  a  subject-sermon,  still  the  text  and  its  context  may 
furnish  much  that  will  be  useful  in  the  discussion  of  the 
topic.  Then  fixing  the  mind  upon  the  subject,  or  in  suc- 
cession upon  the  several  related  subjects  furnished  by  the 
textual  or  expository  method,  the  preacher  must  attempt 
the  complete  analysis  and  copious  development  of  the 
matters  involved,  and  the  collection  of  all  associated  mat- 
ters which  are  likely  to  be  useful. 

Kidder  gives  some  good  **  practical  suggestions  in  refer- 
ence to  invention,  in  the  form  of  rules : 

"1.  Address  your  mind  to  the  invention  of  thoughts, 
not  words.  Words  may  be  employed,  but  only  as  auxil 
iarios. 

"2.  Note  down  or  otherwise  make  sure  of  whatever  rele« 
vant  thoughts  your  mind  can  call  to  its  aid,  irrespective  of 
order  or  mainly  so. 

•*3.  At  first  be  not  too  scrupulous  on  the  subject  of  rele- 
vancy. Entertain  whatever  seemingly  good  thoughts  come 
*t  your  call.     Try  them,  push  them  out  to  conclusions. 
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Perhaps  if  i»t  available  themselves  they  will  lead  to  others 
that  are. 

**4,  Pursue  invention  in  every  variety  of  circumstanoe, 
in  the  study  and  out  of  it.  Make  it  the  subject  of  special 
and  protracted  occupation,  and  also  of  occasional  attention, 
when  walking  or  riding,  when  taking  exercise  or  rest  One's 
very  dreams  at  night  may  often  be  made  serviceable  for 
this  object 

''  5.  Make  an  early  selection  of  subjects  in  order  to  secure 
the  advantages  of  die  repeated  and  incidental  action  of 
the  inventive  powers.  [He  means,  early  in  the  week.  This 
course  was  pursued  and  recommended  by  Robert  Hall.] 

''  6.  Use  former  studies  and  preparations  as  helps  to  inven- 
tion rather  than  as  substitutes  for  it 

''Invention  as  thus. practised  will  always  strengthen  bot 
never  exhaust  itself.  It  will  become  a  most  delightful 
exercise,  causing  the  mind  to  glow  with  rapture  at  its  nev 
creations  and  combinations."  * 

The  important  part  which  Imagination  plays  in  tho 
invention  of  materials  will  be  noticed  in  a  subsequent  chap  • 
ter;t  and  the  reaction  of  arrangement  upon  invention  will 
attract  our  attention  in  discussing  that  subject;];  The 
question  how  far  and  in  what  ways  we  may  properly 
employ  commentaries,  sermons  upon  the  same  text,  etc.,  in 
preparing  a  sermon,  will  be  examined  presently.  || 

§  3.      ORIOINAIi    MATEBIAUB, 

Whether  the  materials  are  possessed  beforehand,  or  pro- 
vided at  the  time  of  preparation,  it  is  obvious  that  they 
might  be  original,  or  borrowed.  Under  this  latter  division 
they  will  now  be  considered. 

1.  Originality  may  be  absoltUe,  or  relative.    By  the  foi^ 

*  Kidder,  Horn.  p.  152.  %  ^^^  ^  ^^V^  1* 

t  Part  III,  chap  5.  ||  See  }  4  of  tiie  present  chapter 
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mer  in  meant  bringing  into  existence  thoughts  which  IIm 
world  never  knew  before,  which  had  never  arisen  in  any 
human  mind.  Of  course  this  mu^t  be  very  rare.  In  the 
physical  world,  new  facts  are  now  constantly  ascertainedy 
and  new  mechanical  contrivances  invented.  But  in  the 
world  of  ideas,  it  is  very  difficult  to  be  absolutely  orig* 
inal.'*'  **  The  ancients  have  stolen  all  our  best  ideas/'  is 
one  of  the  sayings  of  the  great  Edinburgh  Reviewer  which 
cannot  soon  be  forgotten.  And  not  in  modem  times  alone 
has  this  been  felt.    Hear  Chaucer : 

<*  For  out  of  the  old  fieldes,  as  men  saithe, 
Cometh  al  this  new  oome  fro  yere  to  yere, 
And  oat  of  old  bookes,  in  good  faithe, 
Cometh  al  this  new  science  that  men  lere." 

And  Confucius,  six  centuries  before  our  era,  proclaimed 
himself  only  a  student  of  antiquity.  Yet  even  in  this 
absolute  sense,  originality  is  possible,  and  we  should  ni4> 
despair.  Progress  in  some  directions  the  world's  thougU 
does  slowly  make.  Among  all  the  uncounted  millions  of 
men,  patient  thinkers  are  far  from  numerous ;  and  he  who 
will  patiently  think,  why  may  he  not  light  upon  som^ 
thought  unknown  to  those  who  have  gone  before  him? 

But  relaiively,  any  man  may  be  original,  and  to  son^i 
extent  every  man  is  so.  We  produce  thoughts  which  were 
not  by  us  derived  from  any  other  mind,  though  other  minds, 
at  the  time  unknown  to  us,  have  also  produced  them.  The 
same  phases  of  nature  and  experiences  of  life  awaken  in 
us  the  same  reflections  they  have  awakened  in  many 
others ;  and  seed-thoughts  attain  in  us  the  same  develop- 
ments. Here  there  is  everything  to  encourage.  Much  of 
the  mental  quickening,  the  conscious  vigor,  and  buoyant 
self-reliance,  which  result  from  absolute  originality,  may 

*  Shedd,  Hom«  p.  8,  makes  it  impose.'ble,  bat  he  uses  the  word 
ibsolate  in  a  differert  sense. 
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hIbo  be  wrought  in  us  by  thoughts  relatively  originaL  Of 
course  the  mental  elation  will  not  be  so  great,  where  we 
know  that  others  must  have  had  the  same  thought*  Li 
fact,  some  of  the  most  marvellous  self-conceit  is  to  bt 
observed  in  certain  very  ignorant  men,  who  mistake  theii  ^' 
relative  originality  for  absolute ;  thoughts  having  occurred 
to  them  which  neither  they  nor  their  ignorant  neighbors 
had  heard  of,  are  supposed  to  be  equally  new  to  all  the 
world. 

Now  the  basis  of  preaching  cannot  be  original,  because 
it  must  come  firom  Scripture.  But  the  preacher  may  be 
original,  in  several  ways.  He  may  have  ori^al  views  of 
the  meaning  of  Scripture.  It  is  entirely  possible  that  any 
one  of  us  should  attain  more  just  conceptions  of  the  mean- 
ing  of  some  passage,  or  certain  aspects  of  a  doctrine,  than 
have  ever  before  been  gained.  And  to  interpret  and  pon- 
der for  ourselves,  in  the  sense  of  relative  originality,  is 
the  privil^;e  and  the  duty  of  all.  We  have  no  right  to 
take  for  granted  that  commentators  and  theologians  are 
correct  in  their  opinions ;  and  in  &ct  theological  discords 
and  conflicts,  with  all  their  evils,  have  this  advantage, 
that  they  compel  the  most  trusting  and  the  most  slothful 
of  us  somewhat  to  feel  the  necessity  of  thinking  for  our^ 
selves.  What  freshness,  what  power  there  is,  in  truths 
which  the  preacher  has  himself  wrought  out  from  Scrip- 
ture,  drawing  with  his  own  bucket,  as  Lord  Bacon  says, 
''immediately  where  it  springeth."  The  student  of  phys-  j/ 
ical  science  must  observe  nature  for  himself;  and  so  in 
Theology,  we  must  open  our  own  eyes  to  behold  and  con- 
template the  teachings  of  (3od's  Word.  There  is  no 
\iniit  to  the  relative  originality  which  may  in  this  respect 
be  achieved.  Again,  the  combination  of  Scripture  teach- 
ings with  the  facts  and  truths  which  we  derive  from 
nature;  providence,  human  nature,  life,  afihrds  large  room 
for  originality.    Here  in  every  direction  the  mind  may 
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expatiate,  bringing  all  things  into  relation  to  the  Word  of 
GNkL  And  then  in  the  choice  of  topics,  the  construction 
of  discourse,  the  illustration  and  application  of  truth,  a 
preacher  may  perpetually  devise  what  shall  be  in  some 
respects  fresh,  and  relatively  to  him,  original. 

Originality  is  sometimes  aimed  at  in  unworthy  ways,  or 
made  matter  of  affectation.  Men  of  a  certain  character 
will  take  up  with  some  heregy^  merely  to  display  independ- 
ence, to  show  that  they,  forsooth,  are  not  tied  down  to  the 
old  opinions.  Paradox  may  be  properly  employed,  as  it 
is  by  some  able  teachers  and  preachers,  as  it  was  by  our 
Lord  himself,  to  awaken  attention  to  truth ;  but  there  are 
those  who  deal  in  the  paradoxical  as  showing  originality. 
Oddity,  in  ideas,  expressions,  or  manner,  is  a  mere  carica- 
ture of  originality.  To  say  that  such  and  such  a  preacher 
is  ''  an  original,"  is  to  use  the  term  in  a  very  degraded 
sense.  Young  men,  and  even  older  ones,  sometimes  pre- 
tend not  to  read,  lest  it  should  impair  their  originality. 
''  We  have  seen  the  works  of  a  painter,  who  would  see  ni) 
Baffiielles  or  Van  Dycks,  lest  he  should  spoil  his  native 
manner.  He  has  certainly  succeeded  in  avoiding  all  that 
one  beholds  in  these  great  masters."'*' 

2.  Why  is  originality  so  desirable?  We  may  answer, 
first,  that  independent  thinking,  more  than  anything  else, 
will  develop,  discipline  and  strengthen  the  mind.  In  the 
matter  of  mental  improvement,  it  must  never  be  forgotten, 
the  hardest  way  is  the  easiest  way,  the  slow  way  the  swift* 
est.  So  far  as  a  man's  health  and  vigor  is  concerned,  a 
week*8  quiet  walking  is  worth  much  more  than  a  week's 
travel  on  the  cars,  though  the  latter  should  carry  him 
chousands  of  miles.  If  it  be  possible,  let  us  persuade  our* 
■elves  to  much  of  independent  and  patient  thinking, 
otherwise  we  shall  never  be  men. 

Again,  remember   that   originality  renders   disoonrBe 

*  Alexander,  Thonghto  on  Preaching,  p.  862. 
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greatly  more  attractive  and  impressive.  On  the  one  hand, 
an  original  thought  interests  the  speaker  more.  It  is  hia 
ofl^ring;  it  awakens  in  him  a  parental  affection,  and 
perhaps  a  thrill  of  parental  pride.  It  is  his  possession ; 
he  is  no  dispenser  now  of  other  men's  bounty,  but  givet 
of  his  own ;  and  in  knowledge  as  elsewhere,  "  to  give  is 
happier  than  to  receive."  But  no  analogies  will  do  justice 
to  the  feeling  —  the  pleasure,  the  confidence,  the  hopeful* 
ness  and  earnestness,  with  which  a  man  utters  what  is  even 
relatively  original.  On  the  other  hand,  it  interests  the 
audience  more.  As  simply  new,  it  gratifies  their  natural 
love  of  novelty.  If  they  consider  the  thought  original 
with  the  speaker,  there  arises  a  heightened  admiration  of 
him,  and  a  higher  regard  for  all  that  he  says.  And  then 
they  sympathize  with  the  speaker's  own  feeling.  Whatever 
makes  his  mind  glow  will  warm  theirs.  In  general,  no 
man  can  interest  others,  save  by  that  which  exceedingly 
interests  himself.  Thus  the  two  causes  combine.  And  no 
doubt  there  are  other  causes.  Analysis  cannot  fully  reach 
the  secret  of  that  delight  with  which  we  regard  what  comen 
as  a  new  creation,  a  fresh  existence.  But  even  a  littlts 
reflection  should  make  us  feel  more  deeply  the  importance 
of  original  thinking. 

It  is  an  obvious  inference  that  we  ought  to  think  out  for 
ourselves  the  most  familiar  topics,  and  exhibit  them  in  oui 
own  manner.  In  discoursing  upon  matters  so  common- 
place as  the  pleasures  of  piety,  or  the  danger  of  delay, 
one  should  strive,  by  long  and  earnest  reflection,  to  gain 
views  of  the  subject,  or  a  method  of  presenting  it,  which 
will  be  his  own.  Happy  the  preacher  who  can  thus  give 
to  momentous  but  too  familiar  themes  some  heightened 
mtorost,  some  new  impressiveness.  Yet  the  warning  must 
here  be  repeated:  mere  oddity  is  a  very  different  thing 
from  originality,  and  it  is  better  to  be  commonplace  bul 
in  earnest,  than  to  be  manifestly  straining  after  novelty. 
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Another  iDference  is,  that  even  ideaA  which  have  been 
borrowed,  ought  to  be  so  thoroughly  thought  over  as  to 
become  a  part  of  our  own  thinking.  Otherwise  they  will 
commonly  fail  to  take  a  firm  hold  of  ourselves  or  of  the 
hearers.  As  a  government  often  takes  foreign  coins  and 
passes  them  through  its  own  mint,  so  the  thoughts  derived 
from  others  should  receive  the  stamp  of  our  own  minds, 
which  will  give  them  newness  of  aspect,  full  valu^  and 
ready  acceptance. 

3.  Obstacles  to  originality.  These  are  numerous  and 
powerful,  as  might  be  taken  for  granted  when  we  remember 
how  desirable  it  is,  and  yet  how  rarely  it  is  found  in  any 
high  degree. 

Erroneous  views  of  the  nature  of  originality  prevent 
many  persons  from  attaining  it  Some  imagine  that  there 
can  be  nothing  worth  the  name,  unless  it  be  absohUelji 
original,  new  to  the  human  race;  and  as  this  can  of  course 
be  very  seldom  achieved,  they  despair,  and  content  them- 
selves too  commonly  with  taking  ideas  at  second  hand. 
But,  as  we  have  seen,  relative  originality  of  a  very  higb 
order  may  exist,  where  there  is  little  or  nothing  of  abso- 
lute addition  to  the  stock  of  human  knowledge,  and  ma^ 
greatly  augment  a  man's  power.  Some  refrain  from  read- 
ing as  a  means  of  promoting  originality,  and  thus  condemn 
themselves  to  great  mental  barrenness.  It  would  be  as 
wise  to  avoid  conversation.  Who  does  not  know  the 
quickening,  fructifying  power  of  talk  with  an  intelligent 
friend  upon  a  subject  we  have  been  studying?  Though 
nothing  be  directly  borrowed,  yet  new  thoughts  are  often 
iuggested^  and  we  are  led  to  see  more  clearly  what  we  had 
but  dimly  perceived.  The  same  effect  may  be  produced 
by  reading.  In  general,  we  ought  vigorously  and  patiently 
io  think  upon  the  subject  before  either  reading  or  convers- 
ing upon  it ;  otherwise,  the  mind  is  in  danger  of  merely 
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following  the  track  which  others  have  marked  out,  instead 
of  approaching  the  subject  in  its  own  manner.  But  after 
Buch  personal  reflection,  then  reading  and  conyersation 
{uay  be  found  highly  stimulating  and  suggestive,  leading 
to  much  that  is  really  our  own,  but  which  but  for  this  con* 
tact  with  other  minds  would  not  have  occurred  to  us.  A 
third  class,  by  mistaking  oddity  or  eccentricity  for  original- 
ity, misdirect  and  pervert  their  aspirations  and  powers,  and 
not  only  fail  to  accomplish  what  they  might  have  done, 
but  prejudice  many,  who  make  the  same  mistake,  against 
the  idea  of  trying  to  be  original.  And  still  another  error  is 
seen  in  the  fact  that  credit  for  originality  is  so  often  wrongly 
assigned.  Some  men  really  think  profoundly,  and  develop 
views  thoroughly  their  own,  but  as  they  state  them  with 
great  clearness  and  simplicity,  the  masses  think  that  any- 
body might  have  said  that,  and  that  they  themselves  always 
knew  it  Others,  by  holding  up  dim,  formless  phantoms 
of  thought,  by  using  obscure,  but  high-wrought,  peculiar, 
and  impassioned  language,  are  regarded  as  wonderfully 
original,  when  if  their  ideas  were  brought  out  in  a  clear 
light  they  would  appear  to  be  either  nothing  at  all,  or 
something  very  familiar.  Thus  it  happens  that  aspiring 
young  minds,  setting  out  in  pursuit  of  originality,  are 
sometimes  led  to  seek  it  in  affectations  of  style,  rather  thaib 
in  genuine,  clear  thinking."' 

It  may  be  said  that  no  persons  capable  of  much  orig- 
inality would  fall  into  such  errors  as  these ;  but  not  only 
do  they  diminish  the  amount  of  original  thinking  in  mul- 

*  Archbishop  Whatelj  was  fond  of  comparing  this  would-be 
original  style  to  the  case  of  Dean  Swift's  antiquary,  who  had  found 
a  Roman  shield  with  some  yery  curious  and  almost  legible  insorip- 
iions,  which  he  invited  a  party  of  Mends  to  help  him  deoipher ; 
but  the  cook  having  take  n  a  notion  to  soour  oif  the  rust,  it  iomtd 
»ut  \o  be  an  old  pot-lid 
12 
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titudes,  but  they  have  also  much  effect  upon  some  men  of 
considerable  powers. 

A  second  hindrance  is  found  in  native  indolence.  Orig* 
inal  thinking  is  difficult,  laborious,  and  usually  slow,  the 
hardest  work  that  men  ever  attempt  Who  can  wonder 
that  easy  borrowing,  or  even  shameless  stealing,  is  so  often 
substituted  f 

A  third  obstacle,  especially  at  the  present  day,  is  the 
vast  extension  of  literature,  and  the  attractive  forms  which 
new  books  and  periodicals  assume,  seducing  us  by  their 
charm,  or  imposing  on  us  unreal  claims  to  our  acquaint- 
ance. Beading  accompanied  by  honest  thinking,  is  promo- 
tive of  originality;  but  we  are  tempted  to  waste  ourselves 
upon  a  species  of  reading  which  does  not  demand  reflec- 
t»on>  nor  leave  time  for  it.  One  who  is  inclined  to  free 
»idulgence  in  light  literature,  must  curb  himself  with  very 
•neady  hand,  or  he  will  never  achieve  much  as  a  thinker, 
Dor  be  in  any  respect  worth  much  to  the  world.  Even 
of  books  upon  religious  subjects,  very  many  of  the  most 
attractive  that  appear,  are  by  no  means  so  stimulating,  so 
provocative  of  good  thinking,  as  the  older  books  from 
which  they  were  mainly  drawn. 

And  the  character  of  the  age  is  in  many  respects  unfa- 
vorable to  profound  thought  The  demand  is  for  quick 
processes,  and  so-called  **  practical "  results.  **  Knowledge 
made  easy  "  is  the  rage.  The  inevitable  result  is  a  griev- 
ous tendency  to  superficiality  among  the  people,  and  in 
their  instructors  to  the  display  of  prodigiously  extensive 
and  varied  superficial  attainments.  Teachers  are  tempted 
to  substitute  readiness,  variety,  boundless  surface-knowl- 
edge, with  brilliancy,  ami  point  and  paradox,  for  deep 
thinking,  and  thorough  acquaintance  with  a  few  subjects. 
We  must  constantly  remind  ourselves  that  real  knowledge 
has  three  dimensions,  length,  breadth  and  depth.  Our  ocqui- 
citioos  in  that  noble  domain  should  not  be  confined  to  the 
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surface  of  things,  but  should  correspond  to  the  old  law  as 
CO  the  tenure  of  land,  by  which  possession  extends  up  to 
the  sky,  and  down  to  the  centre  of  the  earth.  Such  knowl- 
edge is  the  handmaid,  nay,  the  sister  of  original  thought* 
Two  remarks  may  be  made  here  in  conclusion.  One  is, 
that  the  preacher  should  not  desire  to  originate  any  part 
of  the  fundamental  material  of  his  preaching.  He  should 
not  only  submit,  but  rejoice,  to  take  this  from  the  Word  of 
God.  Too  many  preachers  are  in  these  days  seeking  after 
originality,  and  other  novelty,  by  forsaking  the  Scriptures. 
The  other  remark  is,  that  we  must  not  aspire  after  orig- 
inality in  the  spirit  of  pride  or  selfish  ambition,  but  as  a 
means  of  doing  more  to  benefit  men,  and  to  glorify  the 
Redeemer. 

§4.      BORROWED  MATERIALS  AND  PLAGIARISIC. 

A  plagiary,  among  the  Romans,  was  a  kidnapper,  one 
who  stole  free  men  and  made  slaves  of  them.  A  late 
Roman  writer,  by  a  natural  analogy,  applies  the  odious 
name  to  one  guilty  of  literary  theft,  stealing  a  man's  ideas ; 
and  the  languages  derived  from  Latin  retain  the  word  in 
this  sense.  Plagiarism  has  from  the  earliest  times  been 
censured  and  satirized,  and  no  man  defends  it,  any  more 
than  other  stealing  would  be  defended.f  But  then  what 
is  plagiarism,  and  what  is  lawful  borrowing  f  Some  prac- 
tise the  fomiur  who  design  only  the  latter,  and  some, 
through  morbid  dread  of  that  which  is  disgraceful,  shrink 
from  what  is  iniiocent  and  helpful.    There  are  two  ques- 

*  Some  of  these  obstacles  are  mentioned  in  the  Christian  Reriew 
for  1842,  p.  142  ff. 

f  Chrysostom,  in  his  beantiful  treatise  on  the  Priesthood  ({  461), 
makes  a  slightly  humorous  complaint  as  to  the  charges  of  plagiarism 
madtt  ii|,*ainst  {'r<)<^tiv*A  sometimes  eyen  for  repeating  something 
•f  thtnt  own, 
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tiona  to  be  coDsidered,  the  proper  use  of  other  menV 
thoughts,  and  the  proper  acknowledgment  of  such  use. 

1.  What  use  13  it  proper  to  make,  in  preparing  a  ser- 
mon, of  ideas  derived  from  others?  The  question  is  in 
principle  the  same,  as  regards  what  we  have  read,  and 
what  we  have  heard ;  though  many  persons  use  with  great 
freedom  what  they  have  heard,  in  the  pulpit,  the  lecture- 
room,  or  in  conversation,  who  are  much  more  strict  as  to 
the  fruits  of  reading.  But  in  another  respect  the  inquiry, 
as  a  practical  one  for  him  who  is  about  to  prepare  a  ser- 
mon, divides  again. 

(1.)  What  use  shall  be  made  of  that  which  we  have 
previously  learned  ? 

Never  appropriate  an  entire  discourse,  whether  with  or 
without  acknowledgment.  It  might  be  lawful,  under  pecu- 
liar circumstances,  to  read  to  an  audience  some  choice  ser- 
mon, avowedly  as  reading ;  as  an  occasional  exercise,  by 
a  good  reader,  and  with  a  congregation  who  fancy  it,  this 
might  do  good.  Such  was  in  fact  the  idea  which  Addison 
recommended  in  the  oft-quoted  humorous  account  of  Sir 
Roger  de  Coverley*s  chaplain  — just  reading  a  sermon  as 
«me  might  read  a  poem ;  and  enjoying  it  in  much  the  same 
way. 

« *  At  his  firf  i  settling  with  me,  I  made  him  a  present  of  all 
the  good  sermons  which  haye  been  printed  in  English,  and  onlj 
begged  of  him  that  every  Sunday  he  would  pronounce  one  of  then 
in  the  pulpit.  Accordingly,  he  has  digested  them  into  such  a  series, 
and  they  follow  one  ni: other  naturally,  and  make  a  continued  system 
of  practical  dirinity.' 

**A8  Sir  Roger  was  going  on  in  his  story,  the  gentleman  we  were 
talking  of  came  up  to  us ;  and  upon  the  knight's  asking  him  who 
preached  to-morrow  (for  it  was  Saturday  night),  told  us,  the  Bishop 
of  St.  Asaph  in  the  morning,  and  Dr.  South  in  the  afternoon.  He 
then  showed  us  his  list  of  preachers  for  the  whole  year ;  where  I 
•aw  with  a  great  deal  of  pleasure  Archbishop  Tillotson,  Bishop 
Sanderson,  Dr.  Barrow,  Pr.  Galamy,  with  several  living  authors 
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who  haTe  published  disoonrset  of  practical  dirinitj.  I  no  soonef 
law  this  yenerable  man  in  the  pulpit,  but  I  yery  much  approved  of 
my  friend'a  insisting  upon  the  qualifications  of  a  good  aspect  and  a 
clear  Toice;  for  I  was  so  charmed  with  the  gracefulness  of  hit 
flgure  and  delivery,  as  well  as  with  the  discourses  he  prononncedy 
that  I  think  I  neyer  passed  any  time  more  to  my  satisfaction.  A 
lermon  repeated  after  this  manner,  is  like  the  composition  of  a  potl 
in  the  mouth  of  a  graceftil  actor."  * 

But  to  preach,  as  preaching,  a  discourse  which  we  ao- 
kuowledge  to  have  been  borrowed  from  others,  is  so  incon- 
gruous and  unpleasing  a  thing,  as  to  be  very  rarely  done. 
The  real  practice,  with  some  preachers,  is  still  worse.  They 
shrink  from  acknowledging  what  they  do,  but  still  allow 
themsdves  to  do  it  In  England,  this  is  well  known  to  be 
very  common.  It  is  wonderful  how  those  who  boast  of  1/ 
being  gentlemen,  can  practise  an  appropriation  which  is 
condemned  by  the  guilty  pains  they  take  to  hide  it  And 
such  a  usage  on  the  part  of  those  who  profess  to  be  Chris- 
tians, could  never  have  arisen  save  in  connection  with 
radically  wrong  ideas  as  to  the  very  nature  of  preaching. 

Never  appropriate  the  complete  outline  of  a  discourse. 
Many  persons  in  our  country  appear  to  think  this  perfectly 
lawful.  Ludicrous  stories  are  often  told  of  sermons  pursu- 
mg  the  same  train  of  thought  with  one  shortly  before 
preached  at  the  same  place;  and  sometimes  the  real  author 
Incurs  the  blame.  But  one  rebukes  himself  for  being 
amused  at  such  stories,  for  they  have  a  grave  side,  which 
is  humiliating.  Does  the  evil  of  stealing  depend  on  whether 
one  is  caught  at  it,  as  the  Spartans  taught  their  boysf 
Shall  a  Christian  minister,  in  the  very  performance  of  his 
solemn  duties,  deliberately  do  what  he  would  be  ashamed 
to  confess?  Let  any  one  try  the  experiment,  if  he  likes,  of 
acknowledging  tliat  the  plan  of  his  sermon  is  derived  from 
•o  and  so,  and  see  to  what  an  extent,  save  in  very  pecujiai 

•  Spectator,  Mo.  106L 
12* 
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cases,  it  will  diminish  the  interest  The  people  do  not 
merely  come  to  hear  a  discourse — they  come  to  hear  a  liy* 
ing  man,  communicating  to  them  his  earnest  thought  and 
feeling ;  and  if  the  principal  ideas  of  the  sermon  are  from 
another  preacher,  they  regard  themselves  as  only  hearing  a 
dead  man.  If  then  it  would  be  bad  policy  to  proclaim  the 
borrowing,  how  can  it  be  honesty  to  conceal  itf  The  power 
of  custom,  including  the  known  practice  of  some  good  men, 
the  seductions  of  sloth,  and  the  overwork  to  which  minis- 
ters are  often  subjected,  have  wrought  in  many  minds  a 
confusion  of  ideas  on  this  subject,  w&ich  can  alone  account 
for  the  frequent  cases  of  unacknowledged  appropriation. 

The  books  of  "  Sketches  and  Skeletons,"  which  are  so 
often  published  and  so  widely  bought,  are  an  unmitigated 
evil,  and  a  dbgrace  to  the  ministry  of  the  gospel.  If  it  be 
said  that  they  may  be  profitably  studied  as  specimens  of 
sermonizing,  there  is  the  obvious  answer  that  it  would  b^ 
much  more  profitable  to  analyze  for  ourselves  the  full  ser- 
mons of  really  great  men.  There  is  no  excuse  for  such 
books,  and  no  minister  should  suffer  one  of  them  to  remain 
in  his  library.  But  they  are  deplorably  common  in  thii 
country,  and  still  more  so  in  Germany.*  Nor  is  the  prac- 
tice  of  recent  origin.  As  early  as  1517,  there  appeared  in 
Paris  a  Latin  volume  of  this  character,  entitled  "The 
Preacher's  Gem,"  and  styling  itself  "a  most  excellent  and 
divine  work."  And  at  Amsterdam  in  1642,  appeared, 
•*  Dormi  secure :  vd  Cynomra  professarum  ac  atudiosorum 
eloqutentuB,**  etc  (Sleep  without  anxiety :  or,  The  Cynosure 
of  professors  and  students  of  eloquence,  etc.)  The  idea 
appears  to  be  that  one  who  possesses  this  book  need  not 
have  his  sleep  disturbed  by  anxiety  about  next  Sunday's 

*  The  **  Homileiioal  **  Notes  in  the  good  Commentaries  of  Lange 
are  too  much  of  this  character,  and  should  be  used  onl/  with  greti 
^■erre  and  oaauon. 
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Bermon.  Coquerel,  who  mentions  these  two  works,  remarkf 
that  it  may  be  doubted  whether  persons  would  awake  from 
this  sleep  to  be  eloquent ;  '*'  and  we  may  add  that  one  who 
has  determined  to  borrow  a  plan  from  such  a  book  should 
be  too  much  ashamed  of  himself  to  sleep  at  all.f 

But  while  refusing  to  appropriate  a  discourse,  or  the 
outline  of  one,  we  may  with  perfect  propriety  employ 
among  the  general  materials  of  a  discourse  thoughts  previ- 
ously read  or  heard,  provided  we  use  them  in  a  proper 
manner,  and  with  suitable  acknowledgment;  and  these 
conditions  will  be  discussed  presently. 

(2.)  After  selecting  the  text  and  subject,  shall  we  read 
about  it? 

If  the  text  IB  not  perfectly  plain,  in  itself  and  the  con- 
text, one  certainly  ought,  at  an  early  period  of  his  pre- 
paration, to  consult  the  best  explanatory  commentaries,  for 
help  in  understanding  it. 

Other  books,  such  as  theological  treatises,  sermons  on 
the  same  text  or  on  similar  topics,  commentaries  in  the 
strict  sense  (those  which  do  not  so  much  explain  a  text,  as 
enlarge  upon  its  teachings,  e.  g.  Matthew  Henry),  etc.,  may 
be  read  with  great  profit,  though  we  do  not  borrow  any- 
thing from  them,  because  they  will  help  to  fix  the  mind  on 
the  subject,  and  often  suggest  thoughts,  which  will  be  truly 
our  own,  and  yet  would  not  have  occurred  to  us  but  for 
the  reading.  % 

But  may  we  borrow  f  Certainly,  we  may^  and  sometimes 
ought  to  borrow.    There  are  two  extremes.    On  the  one 

*  Coquerel,  Obserr.  snr  la  Pr^dioation,  p.  204.  On  the  subject  of 
«  Skeletons,"  see  yigorous  remarks  in  Shedd,  Horn.  p.  116-122. 

f  It  is  by  no  means  designed  to  cast  unmerited  reproach  upon 
jome  excellent  ministers  who  haye  used  these  books  from  the  force 
of  example,  without  eyer  sufBoiently  reflecting  upon  the  general 
Impropriety  of  the  practice. 

}  Comp.  aboye,  }  8. 
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band,  a  mistaken  desire  for  originalitj  and  independence 
eauses  some  able  men  to  abstain  from  reading  anything  on 
the  text  or  subject.  Such  a  man  deceives  himself,  for 
many  of  the  thoughts  which  his  own  mind  now  fumisheti 
were  originally  derived  from  reading  or  hearing.  True, 
these  are  more  likely  to  have  been  digested  and  assimilated 
than  what  is  read  just  at  the  time  of  preparation.  Bui 
this  difference  does  not  necessarily  hold,  for  many  thoughts 
are  long  retained  by  the  memory  in  a  perfectly  crude  state, 
and  what  results  from  reading  at  the  time  should  not  be 
used  until  after  thoroughly  working  it  over  in  our  own 
mind.  And  besides  this  self-deception,  he  deprives  him- 
self of  what  would  often  prove  valuable  help  in  contem- 
plating the  subject  on  every  side,  and  presenting  it  in  the 
most  effective  manner.  The  other  extreme  is  that  of  read- 
ing instead  of  thinking,  just  cramming  the  mind  with  a 
medley  of  other  men's  thoughts,  and  constructing  a  dis- 
course out  of  these.  Such  a  method  of  preparation, 
though  often  adopted,  is  exceedingly  objectionable.  But 
(tan  we  avoid  the  latter  extreme  only  by  rushing  to  the 
former? 

There  is  surely  a  middle  course.  We  may  both  think, 
and  read.  On  most  texts  and  subjects,  think  long  and 
laboriously  before  reading  at  all  (except  it  be  the  commen- 
taries as  to  the  meaning  of  the  text).  Put  down  in  writ 
ing  some  statement  of  your  principal  thoughts,  and  make 
out  the  plan  of  the  discourse.  Afterwards,  read  whatever 
bears  upon  the  subject,  as  far  as  you  have  time,  or  see 
occasion,  and  in  reading,  think  for  yourself  still,  not  only 
weighing  careftilly  what  the  author  says,  but  following  out 
any  trains  of  thought  which  he  may  suggest  to  your  own 
mind*  On  some  subjects,  concerning  which  we  lack  inform 
motion,  it  may  be  well  to  read  widely  before  constructing 
the  plan  of  the  sermon.  But  one  will  not  oft^en  determine 
to  preach  upon  a  subject,  until  he  has  gained  some  general 
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Kuowledge  of  it  And  now  if  we  have  found  an  idea,  ot 
remember  one  formerly  met  with,  which  can  be  easily 
wrought  into  our  plan  of  discourse,  and  which  would 
make  the  sermon  more  Instructive,  interesting  or  impres- 
sive, why,  let  us  use  it  —  of  course  with  proper  acknowl- 
edgment.  Not  only  may  minor  ideas,  illustrations,  etc.,  be 
borrowed,  but  in  rare  cases  even  one  head  of  the  discourse, 
the  other  heads  being  our  own.  The  question  is,  which 
will  be  best,  on  the  one  hand  for  your  general  improvement 
as  a  preacher,  and  on  the  other  for  the  effectiveness  of  the 
present  sermon,  that  you  should  use  this  idea,  or  should 
omit  it 

Everything  thus  borrowed  must  have  been  fully  compre- 
hended, and  must  take  its  place  naturally  as  a  part  of  the 
discourse.  A  discourse  is  a  structure,  and  extraneous  mat- 
ters which  do  not  fit  into  it  and  subserve  its  objects,  will, 
laowever  admirable  in  themselves,  be  offensive  and  hurtful, 
tts  would  be  such  additions  to  a  dwelling-house  or  a  steam- 
engine. 

2.  In  what  cases,  and  in  what  ways,  shall  one  make 
fteknoufledgmerd  of  having  borrowed? 

When  the  remark  is  obvious,  or  belongs  to  the  common 
stock  of  religious  ideas,  so  that  it  might  have  occurred  to 
ourselves,  although  it  happens  to  have  been  drawn  from 
another,  then  it  is  often  unnecessary  to  make  any  acknowl- 
edgment When  the  idea  is  at  all  striking,  so  that  hearers 
would  give  any  special  credit  for  it  as  a  good  thing,  then 
^e  must  not  take  a  credit  which  is  undeserved,  but  must 
in  seme  way  indicate  that  the  thought  was  derived  from 
another. 

In  what  cases  shall  we  mention  the  precise  source? 
When  the  author's  name  would  give  greater  weight  to  the 
idea,  or  in  some  way  attach  interest  to  it ;  e.  g.  Bacon  or 
Bunyan,  Whitefield  or  Spurgeon.  Again,  when  we  may 
hope  thereby  to  lead  some  hearer  to  read  ttie  bcKik  men* 
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doned.  Or  generally,  when  to  name  the  source  would  dc 
any  good.  It  i» '  11  to  be  sure  that  one  can  pronounce  th« 
author's  name  correctly,  or  else  to  omit  it  Many  French 
and  German  names  occur  in  our  religious  literature,  ana 
many  hearers  know  enough  of  those  languages  to  make 
the  effect  quite  bad,  if  the  preacher  ludicrously  mispro- 
nounces them. 

Otherwise  it  is  enough  merely  to  indicate  that  the  thought 
was  derived  from  some  source.  Avoid  a  parade  of  honesty 
about  acknowledging.  Avoid,  too,  an  ostentatious  display 
of  wide  reading.  Let  the  acknowledgment  interrupt  as 
little  as  possible  the  flow  of  thought — detract  as  little  as 
possible  from  the  interest  which  the  idea  is  calculated  to 
awaken.  If  it  would  decidedly  interrupt  or  detract,  then 
omit  the  acknowledgment, — and  the  thing  borrowed.  In 
general,  the  method  of  acknowledging  calls  for  the  exercise 
of  judgment,  and  good  taste.  Without  formality  or  set 
phrases,  and  with  graceful  simplicity,  state,  indicate,  or 
even  merely  intimate,  that  the  idea  was  derived  from  some 
other  person. 

It  is  certainly  important  that  on  the  whole  subject  of 
borrowing,  one  should  have  just  principles;  and  that  he 
should  early  in  life  establish  such  principles,  and  form 
y  correct  habits  from  the  beginning.  Otherwise,  there  will 
either  be  a  wrong  practice  continued  through  life,  with 
very  injurious  results  to  a  man's  character  and  influence, 
ur,  when  he  comes  to  see  more  clearly,  there  irill  be  much 
to  regret  in  his  past  course. 
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CHAPTER  V. 

9PBCIAX  MATERIALS  —  EXPLAKAHOH. 

I  L    BXP^AHATZOH  or  T1ZT8,  UfOLUDINO  EXKOBBIS,  NASBATIOir,An 

rsBoairaoH.    {2.  Explamatioii  of  Subjbots,  inoludimq  Din* 

VlTIOll,  DITT8IOII,  EZBMPLIflOATIOIl,  COMPABI8OH. 

THE  materialB  of  preaching  are  obyioualj  boundless. 
To  collect  in  general,  by  observation,  reading  and 
reflection,  and  then  to  select  and  adapt  to  the  design  of 
each  particular  discourse,  is  the  preacher's  great  task.  And 
not  only  the  character  of  the  materials,  but  the  method  of 
handling  them,  must  vary  indefinitely,  according  to  the 
design  of  the  sermon.  But  certain  special  classes  of 
materials  are  of  such  importance,  and  their  proper  treat- 
ment of  such  difficulty,  as  to  justify  a  separate  discussion. 
The  classes  here  selected  for  that  purpose,  and  treated  in 
gnocessive  chapters,  are  the  materials  of  Explanation,  of 
Proof,  of  Illustration,  and  of  Application.  This  is  not 
presented  as  a  scientific  classification  of  materials.  It  by 
no  means  embraces  all,  and  its  departments  sometimes 
overlap.  Thus  illustration  may  be  employed  to  explain, 
to  prove,  or  to  impress ;  application  may  embrace  explana- 
tion, proof,  and  persuasion;  and  certain  processes  which 
are  always  classed  under  explanation,  as  narration  and 
description,  are  often  used  at  the  same  time,  and  even 
mainly,  for  other  than  explanatory  ends.  But  it  is  thought 
that  a  scientific  classification  would  here  be  less  useful  than 
the  piactical  discussion  of  certain  leading  objects  accord* 
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ing  to  which  the  preacher  must  invent  and  handle  hii 
materials.* 

There  is  in  preaching  very  frequent  need  of  Explanation. 
Numerous  passages  of  Scripture  are  not  understood,  or 
are  even  misunderstood,  by  our  hearers ;  and  many  have 
become  so  accustomed  to  passing  oyer  these,  as  to  be  no 
longer  aware  that  they  present  any  difficulty.  Some  of 
the  most  important  doctrines  of  the  Bible  are  in  general 
very  imperfectly  understood ;  those  who  receive  them  need 
clearer  views  of  what  they  profess  to  believe,  and  those 
who  object  to  them  are  often  in  fact  objecting  to  something 
very  different  from  the  real  doctrine.  The  plan  of  salva- 
tion is  seldom  comprehended  till  one  is  really  willing  to 
<M)nform  to  it,  so  that  there  is  constantly  arising  new  occa* 
sion  for  answering  the  great  question,  ''What  must  I  do  to 
be  saved  ?,  **  And  a  thousand  questions  as  to  what  is  true 
And  what  is  right  in  the  practical  conduct  of  life,  perplex 
devout  minds,  and  call  for  explanation.  Preaching  ought 
to  be  not  merely  convincing  and  persuasive,  but  eminentl}' 
instructive.  We  often  belabor  men  with  arguments  and 
appeals,  when  they  are  much  more  in  need  of  practical 
and  simple  explanations,  as  regards  what  to  do,  and  how 
to  do  it.  And  while  some  persons  present  may  have  r^)eatr 
edly  heard  us  explain  certain  important  matters,  we  must 
not  forget  that  there  are  others,  children  growing  up, 
Btrangers  moving  in,  converts  entering  the  church,  to 
whom  such  explanations  will  be  new,  and  are  in  the 
highest  degree  necessary. 

But  just  here  the  inexperienced  minister  may  profit  by 

*  A  full  and  in  general  valaable  discussion  of  InTeniion  may  b« 
found  in  Day's  Art  of  Discourse,  p.  42-207.  He  classifies  materials 
according  to  the  foar  object-s  of  explanatiouy  eo^firmation,  excitation^ 
and  pertttation.  His  treatment  of  Explanation  is  the  most  elaboratt 
in  existence  (p.  67-111),  and  although  too  formal  in  some  respectSi 
it  will  be  found  inntnicfive  and  suggestive.  See  also  YinM,  p.  14S-1W 
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MTcral  homely  cautions.  Do  not  attempt  to  explain  uhai 
i$  not  assuredly  true.  One  sometimes  finds  great  difficulty 
in  working  out  an  explanation  of  a  supposed  fiict  or  prin- 
ciple, because  it  is  really  not  true.  Do  not  undertake  to 
explain  what  you  do  mot  understand.  Oh  the  insuflTerable 
weariness  of  listening  to  a  man  who  does  this  I  And  in 
preaching  as  well  as  elsewhere,  it  happens  so  often  as  to  be 
ridiculous,  if  it  were  not  mournful.  How  can  the  house- 
wife cook  what  has  never  been  caught?  How  can  the 
preacher  explain  what  he  does  not  understand?  Never 
try  to  explain  what  cannot  he  explained.  Some  things 
taught  in  the  Bible  are  in  their  essence  incomprehensible ; 
«i8,  for  example,  the  nature  of  the  Trinity,  or  the  coex- 
istence of  absolute  Divine  predestination  with  human 
^reedoia  and  accountability.  In  such  a  case  it  is  very 
important  to  explain  just  what  the  Scriptures  really  do 
teach,  so  as  to  remove  misapprehensions;  and  it  may 
sometimes  be  worth  while  to  present  any  remote  analogies 
in  other  spheres  of  existence,  so  as  perhaps  to  diminish  tho 
hearer's  unwillingness  to  receive  the  doctrine;  but  attempts 
to  explain  the  essential  difficulty  must  necessarily  fail,  and 
the  failure  will  react  so  as  only  to  strengthen  doubt  and 
opposition.  Do  not  waste  time  in  explaining  what  does  not 
need  ^-^  '  noHon,*  A  conspicuous  instance  is  the  nature 
of  X  .^  Men  frequently  complain  that  they  do  not  under- 
stand what  it  really  is  to  believe,  and  preachers  are  con- 
stantly laboring  to  explain.  But  the  complaint  is  in 
many  cases  a  mere  excuse  for  rejection  or  delay,  and  the 
real  difficulty  is  in  all  cases  a  lack  of  disposition  to  believe. 
Elaborate  explanations  do  not  lessen  this  indisposition,  do 
but  strengthen  the  supposed  excuse,  and  may  even  embar- 
rass the  anxious  inquirer  with  the  notion  that  there  is  ^ 
something  very  mysterious  about  fSsuth,  when  it  is  in  fact 

«  Gomp.  Yinet,  Horn.  p.  166 
U  K 
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BO  simple  as  not  to  admit  of  being  explamed.  Our  main 
duty  is  to  tell  the  people  what  to  believe,  and  why  thej 
should  believe  it 

§  1.      EXPIJLNATION  OP  TEXTS. 

To  explain  the  Scriptures  would  seem  to  be  among  thv 
Drimary  functions  of  the  preacher.*  And  there  will  often 
oe  occasion  to  explain,  not  merely  the  text  of  the  sermon 
but  various  other  passages  of  Scripture  which  may  be  intro- 
duced into  the  discussion.  The  power  of  making  such  ex* 
planations  attractive  as  well  as  clear,  will  of  course  depend 
largely  upon  the  preacher's  turn  of  mind.  But  the  most 
gifted  in  respect  of  this  important  task  should  seek  constant 
improvement,  and  they  who  have  great  difficulty  must  put 
forth  diligent  and  hopeful  eflforts  to  overcome  it.  What 
nobler  work  than  that  of  "  opening  "  the  Scriptures,  at 
Paul  did  at  Thessalonica f  (Acts  17  :  3.) 

The  EXEGESIS  of  texts,  as  the  process  by  which  the 
preacher  himself  comes  to  understand  them,  has  already 
received  our  attention,  f  Pulpit  exegesis,  or  exposition,  is 
in  certain  respects  a  different  thing.  We  have  here,  save 
in  exceptional  cases,  to  present  results  and  not  processes. 
We  must  omit  various  matters,  which  have  perhaps  greatly 
interested  ourselves,  because  they  would  not  interest  the 
people,  or  do  not  pertain  to  the  object  of  the  present  dis- 
course. Preachers  sometimes  allow  themselves,  in  the 
introduction  to  the  sermon  or  as  a  digression,  to  give  long 
explanations  of  something  in  a  passage  or  its  connection, 
which  has  no  bearing  on  their  subject,  and  thus  impairs 
nnity,  and  distracts  attention.  There  must  of  ccurse  be  no 
parade  of  acquaintance  with  the  original  languages,  and 
there  should  be  no  morbid  fear  of  being  charged  with  9uch 

*Comp.  on  Expos.  Sermons,  Part  IL  ohap  8. 
fAbrye,  cbap.  2. 
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parade.  Commentaries  may  be  mentioned  if  the  people 
know  something  of  them,  and  would  thereby  be  more 
readily  satisfied,  or  if  it  is  desirable  to  bring  good  popular 
authors  to  their  notice.  To  repeat  lists  of  strange  and 
high-sounding  names  in  favor  of  this  or  that  interpretation, 
is  always  useless,  and  is  in  general  a  very  pitiful  display  of 
cheap  erudition,  which  ¥nth  the  help  of  certain  books  may 
all  be  gotten  up  at  second  hand  in  a  few  minutes.  One 
may  very  easily  indicate,  without  any  array  of  authorities, 
that  this  is  the  view  of  the  best  writers,  of  some  good  com- 
mentators, etc.  The  great  matter  is,  to  take  the  results  of 
ihe  most  careful  investigation  in  our  power,  select  from  them 
such  points  as  are  appropriate,  and  present  these  clearly, 
briefly,  and  if  possible  in  such  a  way  as  to  be  interesting. 
Sometimes  the  text,  or  another  passage  introduced,  may  be 
amply  and  admirably  explained  by  a  few  words ;  but  such 
words  do  not  come  of  themselves  —  they  result  from  close 
thinking,  and  careful  choice  of  expressions.  Sometimes 
passages  may  be  introduced  in  such  a  connection,  as  with- 
out a  word  of  explanation  to  give  them  new  meaning  and 
preciousness.  It  is  a  fault  in  many  able  ministers,  that 
they  comparatively  neglect  to  bring  in  and  explain  the  ap- 
posite sayings  of  Scripture  which  would  both  give  and  bor- 
row light.  And  however  congregations  may  shrink  fh)m 
elaborate  exegesis  or  bungling  and  tedious  attempts  to  ex- 
plain, they  will  always  welcome  the  felicitous  introduction, 
and  quick,  vivid  elucidation  of  passages  from  Gbd's  Word. 
Narkation  has  in  preaching  a  peculiar  character. 
Recent  works  on  Rhetoric  treat  of  it  almost  exclusively  as 
practised  in  historical  writing  and  the  like.*  Ancient 
writers  treat  of  oratorical  narration,  and  are  therefore  more 
valuable  for  our  purpose,f  though  relating  chiefly  to  th« 

*  Thus  Daj*8  Art  of  Discourse,  and  Bain's  Rhetoric,  each  of 
which  contains  a  good  discussion  from  that  point  of  Tiew. 

f  Particularly  Arist  Rhet.  in,  16,  and  Quiiitil.  IV,  2,  which  wil 
b«  found  Tei7  suggestiTo. 
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narrative  iii  judicial  oratory.  The  preac't  er  of  course  oar 
rates  as  a  speaker,  and  deals  mainly  with  Scripture  history. 
A.  speaker  must  always  subordinate  narration  to  the  object 
of  his  discourse,  the  conviction  or  persuasion  which  he 
wishes  to  effect.^  He  must  not  elaborate  or  enlarge  upon 
some  narrative  m'erely  because  in  itself  interesting,  nor 
follow  the  story  step  by  step,  according  to  its  own  lawa^ 
**  In  demonstrative  speeches  the  narration  is  not  continuous, 
but  given  in  scattered  portions ;  for  one  must  go  over  the 
actions  out  of  which  the  speech  arises ;  for  a  speech  is  a 
kind  of  compound,  having  one  portion,  indeed,  independent 
of  art,  and  another  portion  originating  in  art"  That  is, 
the  &cts  are  independent  of  the  speaker,  but  he  breaks 
them  up  and  presents  them  according  to  his  object 
"  Owing  to  this,  there  are  times  when  one  ought  not  to 
narrate  every  fact  successively;  because  this  mode  of  expo- 
sition b  difficult  to  remember.  The  one  style  of  narration 
is  too  simple ;  the  other  has  the  grace  of  variety,  and  is  not 
so  void  of  elegance.  But  what  you  have  to  do  is  to 
awaken  the  recollection  of  facts  well  known;  on  which 
account  many  subjects  will  stand  in  no  need  of  narration 
— supposing,  for  instance,  you  would  praise  Achilles,  be* 
cause  all  are  acquainted  with  his  actions — but  you  must 
simply  use  the  actions  without  narration.  If,  on  the  other 
hand,  one  wishes  to  praise  Critias,  it  is  necessary  to  narrate; 
for  not  many  are  acquainted  with  his  exploits."  f 

And  so  when  we  preach  with  reference  to  the  minor 
and  less  familiar  personages  of  Scripture,  it  is  proper 
enough  to  narrate  all  the  facts  concerning  them.  But 
when  it  is  one  of  the  great  characters  we  must  choose 
between  two  courses.  We  may  select  the  salient  or 
characteristic  points  of  his  history,  and  so  narrate  these  ai 

*  Narratio  est  rei  faotn uUUi  adfer»uadendum  expositio 

Quintil.  IV,  2,  81. 

fAristBhet  111,16^1-^ 
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to  exhibit  the  chief  lessons  of  that  history,  introducing 
such  details  as  are  to  the  purpose,  and  rigorously  omitting 
all  others.  Thus  the  history  of  Joseph,  of  Job,  of  John 
the  Baptist,  may  be  conveniently  treated.  In  such  a  case, 
every  speaker  will  mention  or  enlarge  upon  different  parts 
of  the  history,  according  to  his  particular  object ;  as  Ste- 
phen's speech,  and  that  of  Paul  at  Antioch  in  PLsidia, 
sketch  very  differently  the  history  of  Israel ;  and  as  Paul 
in  the  two  speeches  which  tell  the  story  of  his  conversion, 
expands  in  each  of  them  certain  matters  which  in  the  other 
are  but  slightly  touched,  adapting  the  narration  to  the  char- 
acter and  wants  of  his  audience.^  But  it  is  generally  better 
to  choose  some  one  event  of  the  man's  history,  or  some  one 
trait  of  his  character,  and  narrate  only  what  bears  upon 
that.  In  preaching  upon  the  meekness  of  Moses,  there 
would  be  occasion  to  state  briefly  those  circumstances  of 
his  training  and  career  which  were  particularly  unfavor- 
able to  the  development  of  meekness,  and  then  to  narrate, 
with  vivid  touches,  the  leading  instances  in  which  his  meek- 
ness was  exhibited,  as  well  as  those  in  which  it  temporarily 
failed ;  and  the  discourse  would  properly  close  with  a  some* 
what  extended  application  of  the  whole  matter  to  ourselveik 
In  this  way  the  history  of  Moses  would  be  much  more  im- 
pressively reproduced,  than  if  one  should  attempt  an  out- 
line of  the  whole. 

Narration  is  usually  given  in  the  introduction  to  the 
sermon.  In  so  doing  special  pains  should  be  taken  not  to 
have  it  too  long,  not  to  wander  into  parts  of  the  story  which 
have  no  bearing  upon  the  design  of  the  discourse,  and  not 
to  pause,  except  in  very  rare  cases,  for  remarks  upon  outside 
topics  which  the  narrative  may  suggest.  There  is  especial 
danger  here  of  violating  the  laws  of  unity  and  proportion. 

Besides  the  instances  in  which  some  history  in  the  Bibl< 

'Coup.  Acta,  ot^p.  7  if'th  ohap.  18,  and  ohap.  22  with  ohap.  26. 
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fs  our  theme,  there  will  be  constant  occasion  to  derive  itfii» 
troHan  from  Scripture  history,  and  gi*eat  demand  for  skill 
in  the  brief  and  interesting  narration  of  events  thus  em« 
ployed.  Happy  the  preacher  who  can  in  this  way  keep 
over  fresh  in  the  minds  of  his  hearers  those  beautiful  and 
sacred  stories,  which  are  not  only  sweet  to  the  heart  of 
childhood  and  full  of  instruction  to  youth,  but  which,  when 
rightly  contemplated,  assume  new  interest  and  meaning  at 
every  stage  of  life. 

It  is  a  rather  common  fault  in  the  pulpit  to  narrate  in  a 
deelcanatary  way.  The  preacher  has  become  excited,  and 
tie  states  a  plain  fact,  or  tells  a  simple  story,  ¥nth  such 
vehemence  and  boisterousness  as  to  be  extremely  incongni- 
ous.  Quintilian  keenly  satirizes  those  who  think  it  beneath 
their  dignity  to  set  forth  facte  in  every-day  language,  who 
do  not  seem  to  themselves  eloquent,  unless  they  have  thrown 
everything  into  agitation  by  boisterous  vociferation,  and 
instead  of  simply  narrating,  imagine  that  they  have  here  a 
field  for  showing  off,  and  '*  inflect  the  voice,  set  back  the 
neck,  and  fling  the  arm  against  the  side,  and  riot  in  every 
variety  of  ideas,  words,  and  style."  *  Let  us  learn  the 
lesson.f 

Description  is  usually  a  necessary  part  of  narration,  sep- 
arate scenes  of  the  narrative  being  to  some  extent  described. 
There  is  also  frequent  occasion  to  describe  Scripture  scenes 
apart  from  their  connection  in  the  narrative,  as  in  the  intro- 
duction to  a  sermon,  in  the  employment  of  historical  illustra- 
tions from  Scripture,  etc.  And  while  we  speak  here  of  nar- 
ration and  description  only  as  regards  the  events  and  scenes 
of  the  Bible  history,  it  is  obvious  that  the  same  skill  may  be 
applied  to  that  great  variety  of  illustrative  matter  from  vjvery 
dther  source,  which  must  be  vividly  narrated  or  described 

•  Quintil.  IV,  2,  87-9. 

f  Ab  to  narration  in  preaching,  comp.  on  Historical  Sabjeots,  obap 
6,  {  3,  and  on  Expository  Sermons.  Part  11,  chap  8. 
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» 
to  order  to  make  any  impreBsion.    A  leading  AmericaB 
preacher  has  said  that  ''he  who  would  hold  the  ear  of  the 
people,  must  either  tell  stories,  or  paint  pictures." 

Power  of  description  is  of  course  partly  a  natural  gift ; 
but  many  intelligent  men  will  marvel  and  lament  that  they 
cannot  describe,  when  they  have  never  fairly  tried — never 
given  themselves  any  general  training  in  that  respect,  nor 
ever  really  studied  any  one  scene  or  object  which  thej 
attempted  to  describe.  Such  men  are  aware  that  they 
cannot  work  out  an  argument  without  much  previous 
thought,  but  seem  not  aware  that  corresponding  effi)rt  is 
necessary  in  order  to  achieve  a  good  description. 

He  who  would  describe  anything,  must  have  seen  it ; 
not  necessarily  with  bodily  vision,  but  with  the  mind's 
eye.  He  must  begin,  then,  with  gaining  correct  informa« 
tion  about  the  scene  or  object ;  and  this  information  must 
extend,  if  possible,  to  details.  As  regards  Scripture  scenes, 
there  is  often  need  of  a  familiar  acquaintance  with  Biblical 
Geography,  and  with  the  manners  and  customs  of  the 
Jews.  While  gathering  such  information,  and  after  doing 
so,  he  must  fasten  his  mind  upon  the  scene,  so  that  the 
imagination  may  realize  it ;  he  must  look  at  it  as  he  would 
at  a  landscape  or  a  painting,  first  surveying  the  whole, 
then  inspecting  the  most  interesting  details,  and  afterwards 
comprising  all  in  a  general  view.  This  should  be  kept  up, 
with  the  point  of  view  varied,  and  repeated  effort  to 
imagine,  till  the  whole  scene  stands  out  clear  and  vivid 
before  the  eye  of  the  mind ;  only  then  is  he  prepared  to 
dosrribe  it. 

Remember  now  that  a  speaker  is  not  to  describe  as  the 
writer  of  a  poem,  a  romance,  or  a  book  of  travels  might 
do,  but  is  to  make  the  description  brief,  and  subordinate 
to  the  objects  of  his  discourse ;  we  may  thus  perceive,  in 
a  general  way,  how  the  description  should  be  managed 
The  outlines  of  the  picture  should  be  rapidly  drawn,  and 
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may  be  ludo,  provided  they  are  distinct  Then  ceriua 
prominent  or  characteristic  points  of  the  scene  most  b« 
presented.  And  with  some  of  these  there  should  be  given 
a  few  of  the  most  suggestive  details,  which  will  arouse  the 
hearer's  imagination  to  fill  up  the  picture.  In  this  lies  the 
great  art  of  description,  especially  for  speakers — to  slim* 
ulate  the  hearer's  imagination  into  seeing  for  himseIC 
Sometimes  there  are  a  few  details  so  characteristic,  that 
they  need  only  the  slightest  indication  of  outline  to  make 
a  picture ;  as  in  a  caricature,  one  or  two  peculiar  features, 
somewhat  exaggerated,  and  a  few  rude  lines  beside,  will  be 
more  amusing  than  a  finished  picture,  because  more  sug- 
gestive. And  even  where  no  remarkably  striking  details 
present  themselves,  one  may  contrive  slight  touches  here 
and  there,  which  will  give  life  to  the  whole.  If  these  ire 
not  afforded  by  our  knowledge  of  the  facts,  they  may  be 
avowedly  imagined,  care  being  taken  to  have  them  suggest 
only  what  will  harmonize  with  the  facts.  Thus  in  that 
remarkable  home-scene  at  Bethany,  after  describing  Mary 
seated  at  Jesus'  feet,  and  hearing  his  word,  one  might 
imagine  Martha  as  coming  to  the  door  of  the  room,  her 
£Etce  heated  with  excitement  and  vexation,  and  after  vainly 
striving  to  catch  Mary's  eye  and  call  her  forth,  at  lengtb 
stepping  straight  to  the  Master  himself,  with  her  complain- 
ing request;  and  this  slight  glance  at  her  before  she  entem 
will  help  to  realize  the  scene. 

Avoid  elaborate  description.  The  preacher  is  expected 
always  to  cherish  so  practical  a  design,  and  feel  such 
absorbing  earnestness,  as  not  to  have  time  for  painting 
finished  pictures.  Hearers  of  good  taste  will  always  feel 
them  to  be  out  of  place.  As  regards  the  temptation  to 
give  high-wrought  descriptions,  because  it  will  show  one's 
talent  in  that  respect,  this  must  of  course  be  resisted,  like 
all  other  temptations  to  display.  But  we  cannot  turn  to 
the  best  account  the  historical  portions  of  Scripture,  nor 
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use  to  advantage  other  narrative  and  pictorial  illustration, 
witbout  cultivating  our  powers  of  narration  and  descrip- 
tion ;  aiid  he  who  will  patiently  strive,  under  the  guidance 
of  correct  principles,  first  to  see  clearly,  and  then  to 
describe  suggestively,  may  ere  long  surprise  himself  by 
the  facility  and  pleasure  with  which  he  can  bring  out,  in 
not  many  words,  some  story  or  scene  from  the  Bible.* 

§  2.      EXPLANATION  OP   STJBJBCKL 

Here  again  there  will  be  included,  not  merely  the 
ji^eneral  subject  of  a  discourse,  but  any  other  ideas  which 
imter  into  the  discussion.  Both  the  former  and  the  latter 
must  often  require  explanation.  Many  matters,  of  truth 
and  duty,  are  obscure  and,  without  help,  practically  unin« 
telligible  to  the  popular  mind ;  many  questions  are  sadly 
perplexing.  To  answer  such  inquiries,  to  clear  up  diffi- 
culties, and  make  as  plain  as  possible  the  way  of  truth  and 
the  path  of  duty,  is,  as  well  as  the  explanation  of  Scrip- 
ture, an  important  part  of  the  preacher's  work. 

One  means  of  explaining  subjects  is  by  Definition. 
"  Definition  is  defined  by  the  etymology  of  the  word.  It 
marks  the  limits  of  an  idea.  To  define  definition  posi- 
tively, we  say  that  it  teaches  of  what  elements  an  idea,  ar 
a  whole,  is  composed.  It  consists  in  bringing  together 
many  general  ideas,  of  which  one  is  limited  by  the  others. 
When  the  idea,  so  to  speak,  is  fortified,  entrenched,  so  that 
on  all  sides  it  repels  ideas  which  would  mix  themselves 
with  it,  the  object  is  defined.  We  must  not  confound  defi- 
nition and  judgment.    Definition  does  but  verify  identity; 

judgment  expresses  a  relation Definition  aims  to 

make  us  know;  judgment,  to  appreciate.  Very  often, 
however,  definition  appreciates,  and  involves  judgment; 

*  Comp.  on  Expos.  Preaching,  Part  II,  chap.  8,  and  on  Elegano« 
of  Sijle,  Part  III,  ohap.  4.  Some  good  eoggestions  m  to  Deaorii^ 
^Oft.  are  found  in  Bain's  Rhetoric,  p.  158  ff. 
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and  judgment  is  equivalent  to  a  partial  definition.  Wt 
must  noty  howeyer,  confound  with  definition,  those  judg- 
ments which  give  force  to  a  characteristic  of  an  object, 
and  are  only  designed  to  excite  toward  it  such  or  such  a 
sentiment.    Examples: 

^ '  Bivers  are  roads  that  move  and  carry  us  whither  we 
would  go.' 

'*  *  Hypocrisy  is  a  homage  which  vice  pays  to  virtue.' 

"  'lime  is  the  treasure  of  the  poor.' 

^'A  tomb  is  %  monument  placed  on  the  boundary 
between  two  worlds.' 

"  •  Love  is  the  fiilfiUing  of  the  law.' " 

**  When  the  notion  of  the  attribute  does  not  exhaust  that 
of  the  subject,  and  one  cannot  be  put  indifierently  for  the 

other,  we  have  not  a  definition,  we  have  a  judgment 

A  definition  is  indeed  a  judgment,  but  a  judgment  which 
contains  or  begets  all  the  judgments  which  at  any  time 
may  be  pronounced  upon  an  object  And  reciprocally,  by 
combining  all  the  judgments  which  at  any  time  may  be 
pronounced  on  an  object,  we  have  a  definition."  * 

Vinet  proceeds  to  give  examples  of  definition,  including 
one  which  is  very  often  called  a  definition,  but  surely  with- 
out propriety :  "  Faith  is  the  substance  of  things  hoped  for, 
che  evidence  of  things  not  seen."  (Heb.  11  :  1.)  Other 
judgments  may  be  pronounced  upon  fiedth,  besides  this. 
Faith  is  the  substance  of  things  hoped  for,  etc,  just  as 
love  is  the  fulfilling  of  the  law.  It  may  be  said  that  faith 
is  the  means  of  union  with  Christ,  but  that  is  not  defining 
CEuth.  In  fact,  as  we  have  before  observed,  it  scarcely  needs 
definition,  or  admits  of  it 

We  may  sometimes  most  readily  define  an  idea  by  con* 
necting  it  with  another  idea,  either  in  the  way  of  distino* 
iiun,  or  of  comparison.f    And  instead  of,  or  in  addition  ta 

•  Vinet,  Horn,  p  161-8.  f  Be%  YinH,  p.  166. 
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definition,  it  is  often  well  to  employ  exemplification,  fol 
which  see  below. 

"  Definition  is  not  only  a  means  of  perspicuity,  an  ele- 
ment of  instruction,  the  basis  of  argumentation ;  it  is  often 
the  beginning  of  proof.  Demonstration,  at  least,  is  firm 
and  sure  in  proportion  to  the  exactness  and  clearness  of 
the  definition."  Every  one  has  observed  how  important 
it  is  in  beginning  a  controversial  discussion,  public  or  pri- 
vate, that  the  question  should  be  exactly  defined ;  other- 
wise conftision  of  ideas  is  inevitable.  Now  it  is  equally, 
though  not  so  obviously  important,  in  conducting  a  dis- 
cussion alone,  that  one  should  clearly  define  to  himself  the 
subject  in  hand.  In  fact  it  is  more  important  in  this  case, 
Hecause  controversy  will  sooner  or  later  force  the  parties 
to  perceive  that  they  have  not  clearly  understood  the  ques- 
tion, or  understood  it  in  the  same  way,  while  the  solitary 
thinker,  or  the  unanswered  speaker,  may  remain  perma- 
nently involved  in  the  confusion  or  error  produced  by  hiH 
lack  of  well-defined  conceptions  at  the  outset  And  thi) 
same  thing  applies  to  the  definition  of  leading  terms.  But 
while  we  must  always  define  to  ourselves,  it  is  not  always 
necessary  that  we  should  define  to  the  audience.  The  pro- 
position of  the  subject,  if  felicitous,  may  oft^n  be  suffi- 
ciently perspicuous  and  precise ;  or  we  may  see  that  the 
discussion  itself  will  most  effectually  give  clear  and  definite 
views  of  the  subject  In  all  definitions  stated,  we  should 
eschew  formality,  and  "avoid  too  subtle  distinctions  and 
classifications,  which  assume  a  great  habit  of  abstraction, 
and  an  exact  knowledge  of  language  on  the  part  of  the 
hearer."* 

A  second  means  of  explaining  ideas  is  by  Division. 
Bat  the  methods  of  dividing  a  subject,  and  of  stating 
divisions,  can  be  most  conveniently  examined  when  wt 
eome  to  discuss  the  arrangement  of  disconr8e.t 
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Exemplification  is  often  necessary,  and  almost  alwap 
useful,  in  the  work  of  explanation.  The  common  mind 
does  not  readily  apprehend  general  definitions,  expressed 
in  abstract  terms;  and  even  to  the  most  cultivated  thinkers 
an  idea  will  become  moreyivid  and  interesting,  when  there 
is  added  to  a  precise  definition  some  apposite  example.  It 
would  be  difficult  to  present  to  a  popular  audience  a  clear 
distinction  between  pride  and  vanity,  in  the  way  of  defini« 
tion ;  but  by  supposing  certain  circumstances,  and  showing 
how  the  proud  man  would  act,  and  how  the  vain  man,  in 
such  a  case,  or  by  taking  up  some  particular  action  of  a 
well-known  character,  and  inquiring  whether  the  motive 
here  was  pride  or  vanity,  we  may  speedily  make  the  differ- 
(mce  plain.  So  instead  of  undertaking  to  explain  &ith, 
one  may  describe  a  believer ;  or  in  addition  to  stating  in 
general  terms  what  will  make  a  Christian  happy,  may  give 
an  ideal  portraiture  of  a  Christian  who  was  happy.*  And 
still  more  useful  are  examples  from  real  life.  Every  preacher 
turns  to  account  in  this  way  his  observation  of  life,  ano 
some  do  so  with  very  great  effectiveness.  But  besides  what 
we  have  personally  observed,  we  have  the  wide  fields  of 
history,  and  especially  of  Scripture  history,  fh)m  which  to 
derive  examples.  In  selecting  those  to  be  used,  the 
preacher  must  inquire  not  only  what  is  most  apposite,  but 
what  will  be  most  intelligible  and  interesting  to  the  par- 
ticular audience,  and  what  he  himself  can  most  effectively 
handle.  Historical  examples  which  would  thrill  one  con- 
gregation, will  make  but  little  impression  on  another,  not 
being  familiar  to  them,  or  not  linked  to  them  by  any  ties 
of  sympathy.  In  this,  as  in  most  respects,  examples  from 
Bible  history  are  the  best.  They  are  more  generally 
familiar  than  most  others,  and  if  any  time  be  consumed  in 
bringing  the  example  vividly  before  the  hearers,  it  is  time 

*  Interesting  and  instruotiYe  examples  of  this  kind  may  be  found 
In  Jeter's  **  Christian  Mirror."    New  Tork,  Sheldon  ft  do. 
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well  spent,  because  it  promotes  general  acquaintance  with 
the  Scriptures.* 

Among  the  commonest  and  most  useful  means  of  expla- 
nation, is  CoMPABiBON.  With  this  may  be  classed  Can- 
frosty  and  also  Analogy,  which  depends  on  a  resemblance, 
not  in  objects  themselves,  but  in  their  respective  relations  to 
certain  other  objects.  Analogy,  however,  is  more  frequently 
employed  for  the  purpose  of  proof,  and  will  be  considered 
in  the  next  chapter.    Ck)ntrast  needs  no  special  remark.t 

The  great  mass  of  our  Lord's  Parables  are  comparisons. 
'••The  kingdom  of  heaven  ia  like''  etc.  " Unto  what  shall 
*j^e  liken  this  generation  ?  "  Soiue  of  them  are  thrown  into 
ihe  form  of  narrative ;  but  others  are  mere  statements  of 
i:omparison,  and  he  uses  many  striking  comparisons  which 
are  never  called  parables.  The  comparison  of  his  coming 
to  that  of  a  thief  (Matt  24  :  43-4)  is  an  instructive  exam* 
pie  of  the  fact  that  comparison  is  all  the  more  striking 
where  we  have  one  point  of  resemblance  between  objects  or 
events  in  other  respects  very  different  Several  of  tii^  par- 
ables are  rather  cases  of  Exemplification  than  of  Compar- 
ison; as,  for  instance,  the  Rich  Man  preparing  to  take  his 
ease,  the  Pharisee  and  the  Publican,  the  Good  Samaritan. 
Many  of  them  are  introduced  for  other  purposes  in  addition 
to  that  of  explanation.  But  they  are  chiefly  comparisons, 
and  are  mainly  used  to  explain.  They  thus  impressively 
exhibit  to  us  the  importance  of  explanation,  and  the  valut 
df  comparison  as  a  means  of  effecting  it  The  same  high 
example  reminds  us  how  desirable  it  is  to  derive  our  com* 
parisons  from  matters  familiar  to  our  hearers.]; 

*  Comp.  Yinet,  p.  107,  and  see  below  on  ninstnitioii,  chap.  7. 
f  See  Day's  Art  of  Pisooarse,  p.  104-9. 
%  See  further  on  lUustration,  ohap.  7. 
14 
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CHAPTER  VL 

ABQUHENT. 

iHFOBTAiroB  Off  Aboitmsxt  ih  Pbbaohiho.  {  1.  Pbilimihabus  to 
Abgumbht — BuBDBX  Of  Pboop,  bto.  {  2.  Pbinoipal  Yabibtixi 
01  AsaiTMBHT.  A.  A  Pbiobi.  B.  From  TssTiNOirr.  C.  Ibdvo- 
TiOK.  D.  From  Ahaloot.  E.  Dbduotiox  from  Establishbd 
Truths.  F.  Cbrtain  Forms  of  Aroumbht.  {8.  Rbfutatioh. 
}  4.  Ordbr  or  Argumbnts.  {  6.  Gbnbral  Suggbstions  as  to 
Aroumbht. 

ARGUMENT,  in  the  logical,  and  at  the  same  tim«i 
popular,  sense  of  the  term,  forms  a  very  large  anc* 
▼ery  important  department  of  the  materials  of  preaching 
Tliere  are  preachers,  it  is  true,  who  seem  to  consider  the  i 
they  have  no  occasion  for  reasoning,  that  everything  is  U 
be  accomplished  by  authoritative  assertion  and  impassioned 
appeal.  And  this  notion  is  not  new ;  for  we  find  Aristotle 
complaining  that  previous  writers  on  Rhetoric  had  con- 
cerned themselves  only  with  the  means  of  persuasion  by 
appeals  to  feeling  and  prejudice.  But  preachers  really 
have  great  use  for  argument.  There  are  many  gainsayers 
and  doubters  to  be  convinced,  both  as  regards  the  truth  of 
Christianity,  and  the  truth  of  what  we  represent  to  be  its 
teachings.  There  are  many  who  in  both  respects  believe, 
but  whose  religious  afiections  and  activity  might  be  not  a 
little  quickened  by  convincing  and  impressive  proofe  that 
these  things  are  so.  **  Even  in  the  cases  in  which  reason- 
ing seems  superfluous,  it  may  be  greatly  useful,  since  its 
object  is  not  so  much  to  prove  what  h  not  yet  believed,  as 
t(»  fil^  the  mind  with  the  evidence,  and  if  we  may  so  speaL 
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to  nmliiply  the  brightness  of  truth."  *  And  besides,  there 
is  in  Christian  countries  a  multitude  of  people  who  say 
they  believe,  because  they  do  not  disbelieve  or  question, 
whose  minds  remain  in  a  negative  state  towards  the  gospel, 
which  is  often  the  most  fatal  form  of  unbelief.  Argument, 
as  to  the  truth  and  value  and  claims  of  the  gospel,  as  to 
the  peril  and  guilt  of  their  position,  is  one  of  the  means  by 
which  we  must  strive  to  bring  them,  through  the  special 
blessing  of  the  Spirit,  into  some  real,  some  operative  belief 
''Argument  is  also  often  useful  in  arousing  the  feelings. 
The  mind  becomes  interested  in  a  truth  which  is  capable 

of  clear  proof The  most  successful  preachers,  as 

instruments  of  producing  immediate  conversion,  the  most 
tcecessful  revival  preachers,  are  often  at  first  severely  argu- 
mentative. They  thus  gain  power  to  bear  down  upon  the 
conscience  and  heart."  f 

Men  delight  in  argument — not  in  its  forms,  but  in  iti 
reality.  You  will  see  a  light  in  the  fiEices  of  unlettereil 
rustics,  when  an  argument  drawn  from  matters  within  theij 
range  of  thought  or  suited  to  their  taste,  is  presented  iit 
terms  so  plain,  so  vigorous,  so  interesting,  that  they  tak  * 
bold  of  it  with  ease,  and  feel  all  its  force  and  impressive- 
oess.  Some  f-^ms  of  error,  which  exalt  the  intellectual  at 
the  expense  of  the  spiritual,  gain  much  acceptance,  par- 
ticularly with  a  certain  class  of  minds,  by  the  argumenta- 
tive garb  in  which  they  appear.  The  teachers  of  these 
errors  come  to  men  accustomed  to  a  sleepy  acquiescence  in 
truths  which  they  have  never  heard  vigorously  discussed, 
oring  theix  powers  of  argument  into  agreeable  exercise, 
and  they  are  won.  Even  those  who  maintain  sound  doc- 
trine, sometimes  support  it  by  very  unsound  reasoning, 
and  thereby  leave  the  way  open  for  some  shrewd  oppone^'' 
to  overthrow  their  arguments,  and  thus  appear  to  over 
throw  their  doctrine 

*  Vinet,  p.  17Q.  f  Hoppin,  p.  166. 
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Every  pi^acher,  then,  ought  to  develop  and  discipline 
his  powers  in  respect  to  argument  If  averse  to  reasoning, 
he  should  constrain  himself  to  practise  it ;  if  by  nature 
strongly  inclined  that  way,  he  must  remember  the  serious 
danger  of  deceiving  himself  and  others  by  false  argumenta 
One  who  has  not  carefully  studied  some  good  treatise  of 
Logic,  should  take  the  earliest  opportunity  to  do  so.  Ji 
will  render  his  mind  sharper  to  detect  fallacy,  in  others  or 
in  himself,  and  will  help  to  establish  him  in  the  habit  of 
reasoning  soundly.  The  fact  that,  as  so  often  sneeringly 
remarked,  '*  preachers  are  never  replied  to,"  should  make 
Jt  a  point  of  honor  with  preachers  not  to  mislead  their 
liearers  by  bad  logic,  and  should  render  them  exceedingly 
frolicitous  to  avoid  those  self-deceptions,  which  they  have 
no  keen  opponent  to  reveal.  Well-conducted  debating- 
fK>cieties,  prolonged  argument  with  a  friend  in  private  con- 
versation, and  sometimes  newspaper  discussions,  are  found 
by  various  preachers  to  be  a  valuable  discipline  in  this 
respect  But  one  must  constantly  remind  himself  to  argue 
for  truth  rather  than  for  victory,  and  as  a  rule  never  to 
maintain  a  proposition  which  he  does  not  really  believe. 
The  delicate  perception  of  truth,  and  the  enthusiastic  love 
for  it,  will  inevitably  be  impaired  by  a  contrary  course. 

Yet  in  preaching  we  need  not  act  as  if  everything  had 
to  be  proved.  Some  things  cannot  be  proved;  some  do  not 
need  to  be,  and  others  have  been  sufficiently  proved  before, 
and  should  now  be  taken  for  granted.  Elaborate  argument 
which  is  not  called  for,  will  only  awaken  doubt,  or  lead  to 
weariness  and  disgust  We  may  usually  assume  the  truth 
of  Scripture.*  And  as  to  whatever  the  Scriptures  plainly 
teach,  while  we  must  sometimes  argue,  it  is  often  true,  as 
Bpurgeon  has  said,  that  the  preacher  should  "  dogmatize.** 
^^  The  accent  of  true  authority  is  welcome  to  almost  every 
one.    We  are  prepossessed  ic  &vor  of  men  who,  in  this 

^Cornp.  chap.  8,  1 1,  Pooirijial  Sal^eoU. 
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world  of  nncertainty  and  perplexity,  express  themselyet 

nn  a  grave  subject  with  confidence  uid  commanvi 

The  person  of  preachers  is  nothing,  their  message  is  the 
whole ;  and  not  for  their  person,  but  for  their  message,  do 
they  claim  respect ;  but  they  would  be  as  culpable  not  to 
demand  this  respect  for  the  divine  thought  of  which  they 
are  the  depositaries,  as  they  would  be  foolish  and  ridiculous 
to  demand  it  for  their  own  thoughts."  *  But  the  right  to 
speak  with  such  authority  will  be  acknowledged,  among 
Protestants,  only  where  the  preacher  shows  himself  able  to 
prove,  whenever  it  is  appropriate,  all  that  he  maintains. 

Argument  in  preaching  has  one  peculiarity.  There  is  a 
great  authority,  the  Word  of  Grod,  whose  plain  utterances 
upon  any  question  niust  be  held  by  the  preacher  as  decisive 
and  final.  This  is  proof  without  arguing  in  the  narrow 
i^ense.  Somewhat  similarly  do  all  men  prove  by  the  direct 
appeal  to  consciousness ;  **you  know  that  so  and  so  is  true," 
will  in  some  cases  settle  the  question.  So,  too,  we  frequently 
appeal  to  common  sense ;  though  it  should  be  noticed  that 
men  often  put  forward  as  a  judgment  of  common,  sense 
what  is  only  some  opinion  of  their  own,  some  conclusion 
reached  by  a  process  of  reasoning,  but  so  obscure  as  to 
escape  their  consciousness  and  thus  hide  its  fallacies  frou^ 
their  view.  But  the  Scriptures  furnish  a  standard  of  final 
appeal  having  a  &r  more  frequent  and  extensive  applica- 
tion. This  does  not  at  all  enable  us  to  dispense  vrith  argu- 
ment. We  have  sometimes  to  prove  that  the  Scriptures  are 
such  a  standard ;  and  to  show  what  the  various  passages 
of  Scripture  teach  on  a  subject,  often  requires  not  merely 
exposition  but  argument.  Many  truths  have  to  be  estab- 
lished partly  by  argument  on  other  grounds,  reinforced  and 
confirmed  by  indirect  teachings  of  the  Bible;  and  it  19 
gratifying  to  believers,  and  demanded  by  unbelievers,  that 
we  should,  ^'herever  it  is  possible,  exhibit  the  concurrence 

•Vinet,  p.228-9. 
14*  L 
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of  reason  and  experience  with  the  teachings  of  revelation 
Thus  we  liaye  constant  need  of  argument.  But  in  all  out 
reasoning,  care  should  be  taken  to  treat  the  authority  of 
Scripture  as  paramount,  and  wherever  its  utterances  are 
olistinct  and  unquestionable,  as  decisive.^ 

§  1.      PRELIMINARIES  TO  ARGUMENT.t 

There  are  several  questions  which  require  to  be  con* 
gidered,  if  at  all,  at  the  outset  of  an  argument,  and  which 
are  here  thrown  together  under  the  head  of  preliminaries. 

1.  Shall  the  proposition  be  stated  at  the  beginning?  It 
should  certainly  be  very  clear  to  the  speaker's  own  mind. 
To  argue  about  one  does  not  exactly  know  what,  is  idle, 
and  in  many  ways  hurtful.  As  a  general  thing,  it  should 
be  distinctly  stated  to  the  audience.  K  the  subject  be  one 
very  difficult  for  the  common  mind  to  grasp,  it  may  be 
better  to  present  it  in  parts,  to  give  first  the  several  argu- 
ments which  will  elucidate  as  well  as  establish  the  proposi- 
tion, and  then  state  it  in  conclusion.  Or  if  there  be  a 
Known  unwillingness  to  hear  the  subject  discussed,  or  a 
strong  prejudice  against  the  proposition  to  be  established, 
it  may  be  best  to  withhold  the  enunciation  of  the  proposi- 
tion. Even  here,  however,  it  will  often  be  better  to  speak 
out  frankly  and  boldly.  Men  always  dislike  to  be  caught 
unawares,  and  are  especially  intolerant  of  this  on  the  part 
(^f  a  preacher,  in  whom  logical  strategy  can  be  so  readily 

*  See  below,  {  2,  B,  E,  and  also  2  4,  Order  of  Arguments. 

f  In  this  chapter  much  use  is  made  of  Whately,  whose  discnssioa 
<9f  Arguments  is  the  most  yaluable  part  of  his  work  on  Rhetoric, 
and  unequalled  by  other  treatises.  Some  things  have  also  been 
drawn  directly  f^om  Aristotle,  and  from  a  variety  of  writers,  as 
acknowledged  in  detail.  The  chapter  contains  a  good  deal  whicb  is 
not  found  in  Whately,  or  which  diflfers  widely  from  his  views.  Ths 
attempt  is  made  to  arrange  the  subject  in  a  simpler  and  more  prae 
Ucal  way  than  has  been  met  with  in  existing  works. 
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^ginatlzed  as  uncandid.  And  the  preas^her  must  always 
iToid  as  far  as  possible  the  appearance  of  being  the  antag- 
onist of  his  hearers ;  his  designs  are  friendly  acl  he  wishes 
no  concealment.  Only  therefore  in  case  of  violent  repug- 
nance or  extreme  prejudice,  or  for  some  other  special  rea- 
son, will  it  be  judicious  for  a  preacher  to  keep  ba^k  the 
statement  of  his  proposition.'*' 

In  stating  the  proposition,  or  any  division  of  it,  and  in 
the  whole  conduct  of  an  argument,  great  pains  should 
be  taken  to  avoid  ambiguous  terms,  or  if  such  must  be 
employed,  to  limit  their  meaning  by  the  connection,  or 
distinctly  define  thenu  Every  one  has  observed  how  im- 
portant it  is,  in  public  or  private  discussion  between  two 
parties,  that  they  shall  understand  the  leading  terms  of  the 
question  alike ;  every  one  has  seen  some  long  dispute  turn 
out  to  have  been  merely  a  dispute  about  words.  But 
though  less  obvious,  the  danger  of  this  is  just  as  great 
where  a  man  is  to  argue  without  reply;  nay  greater, 
because  conflict  is  apt  to  develop,  sooner  or  later,  the  dif- 
ference as  to  the  meaning  of  ternks,  while  the  unanswered 
reasoner  may  continue  to  the  end  conftised  and  misled  by 
obscure,  indefinite  or  ambiguous  words,  or  utterly  misap- 
prehended by  hearers  who  understand  those  words  dif- 
ferently. The  following  terms,  for  example,  firequeitly 
occur  in  religious  argument,  and  very  often  embarrass  and 
mislead  by  their  ambiguity,  via.  necessary,  possible  and 
impossible,  reason,  right  and  righteousness,  good  and  evil, 
htw,  nature,  person,  church.f 

2.  Burden  of  proof.  On  this  subject,  certain  very 
erroneous  views  have  lately  obtained  currency,  from  a 
confusion  of  two  different  senses  of  an  ambiguous  term. 

»  Comp.  Day's  Art  of  Discourse,  p.  117;  Vinet,  p.  180. 
f  Most  of  these  are  explained  in  the  Appendix  to  Whately' 
^c,  thcugh  not  all  in  a  satisfactory  manner. 
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It  is  obviously  very  important,  at  the  oitset  of  anj  dis- 
eossioiiy  to  perceive  clearly,  and  make  clear  to  the  hearefs, 
on  which  side  lies  the  onut  probandi,  L  e.  burden  of  proo£ 
Now  it  is  a  principle  generally  acknowledged,  and  evi* 
dently  correct,  that  no  man  if  under  MigaHan  to  prov4 
«  negative.  The  reasons  for  this  are  manifest  Any  pro- 
position which  depends  on  proo^  is  true  only  when  it  is 
proven,  for  until  then  it  dep^ids  on  nothing,  has  no  sup- 
port Why  require  a  man  to  knock  down  what  has  not 
yet  been  set  up?  And  then  to  prove  a  n^ative  would 
often  require  impossible  knowledge.  John  Foster  has 
pointed  out  that  the  atheist  who  not  merely  denies  that 
there  is  a  (3od,  but  asserts  that  there  is  no  Qod,  must  have 
infinite  knowledge  in  order  to  make  sure  of  his  assertion, 
for  otherwise,  somewhere  beyond  the  bounds  of  his  knowl- 
^idge  might  be  proof  that  there  is  a  Qod;  that  is  to  say,  in 
yespect  of  knowledge  he  must  himself  be  Gk>d.  Something 
similar  would  be  true  in  most  cases  of  the  attempt  to  prove 
a  negative.  It  would  demand  more  than  finite  knowledge, 
more  than  human  powers.  To  prove  a  n^ative,  then,  is 
often  impossible,  and  never  fairly  required.    ''He  who 

allies  must  prove. And  the  stress  is  to  be  laid  on 

the  fact  of  alleging  or  aflirming,  not  on  the  form  of  th* 

proposition  itself  as  aflirmative  or  n^ative. If  th^ 

all^ation  be  in  the  negative  form,  it  does  not  shift  the 

burden  of  proof. He  who  makes  an  all^ation  puts 

into  being  a  statement  that  did  not  exist  before.  He  is 
properly  called  upon  to  account  for  it  —  prove  it  and  thus 
make  it  a  truth."  * 

The  burden  of  proving,  then,  rests  on  him  who  alleges ; 
his  allegation  is  nothing  until  proven,  and  until  some  proof 
be  adduced  by  him,  the  opponent  has  nothing  to  do.  When 
proof  is  adduced,  the  opponent  examines  how  far  it  is  valid 
and  conclusive,  still  acting  only  on  the  defensive.    If  ii 

»  Day,  p.  16a. 
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addition  he  presents  an  objection,  he  most  (unless  it  be  per- 
fectly evident)  prove  the  objection  to  be  real,  and  applica* 
ble ;  he  alleges  here,  and  he  must  prove.  So  the  principle 
stands  unaltered,  and  appears  to  be  unalterable  and  univer* 
sal — he  who  alleges  must  prove;  no  man  is  under  obliga- 
tion to  prove  a  n^ative. 

But  Whately  and  some  others  introduce  the  word  pre- 
iumpiiony  and  assert  that  the  burden  of  proof  always  lies 
on  the  side  opposite  to  that  which  has  the  presumption  iv 
its  &LyoT.*  In  order  to  maintain  this  to  be  true,  presump- 
tion is  defined  as  follows :  '' According  to  the  most  correct 
ase  of  the  term,  a  'Presumption'  in  favor  of  any  supposi- 
tion means,  not  (as  has  been  sometimes  erroneously  imag 
ined)  a  preponderance  of  probability  in  its  favor,  but  such 
a  preoeoupaium  of  the  ground,  as  implies  that  it  must  stand 
good  till  some  sufficient  reason  is  adduced  against  it ;  in 
short,  that  the  Burden  of  Proof  lies  on  the  side  of  him 
who  would  dispute  it"  By  this  definition,  Whately 
assumes  what  he  ought  to  have  proven ;  and  in  every  ques- 
tion in  which  we  should  in  any  sense  say  that  the  presump- 
tion is  in  favor  of  one  side,  he  assumes  that  the  burden  of 
proof  rests  on  the  other  side.  If  presumption  ever  denotes 
fuch  a  preoccupation  of  the  ground,  it  certainly  does  not 
always,  nor  commonly.  A  presumption  in  fevor  of  any 
proposition  is,  in  the  most  general  statement,  something 
which  inclines  us  to  believe  it  true  before  examining  the 
proof,  or  independently  of  the  proo£  This  presumption 
may  be  slight,  or  it  may  be  strong.  There  may  be  a  strong 
presumption  in  favor  of  some  accusation,  as  that  Nero 
burnt  Rome,  growing  out  of  the  known  character  of  the 
person  accused;  yet  this  does  not  shift  the  burden  of  proof 
to  him ;  it  remains  on  the  accuser  as  much  as  ever,  though 
this  presumption  reinforces  his  proof,  in  &LCt  would  be  made 
a  part  of  his  proof.    The  presumption  may  be  on  nthei 

»Wliftt6lj.  I   189;  Day,  p.  IM. 
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fide,  or  on  neither,  without  altering  the  burden  of  pn»f 
at  all.  Thus  it  becomes  clear  that  Whately's  definition  ii 
at  least  not  universally  correct ;  indeed,  he  himself  doei 
not  claim  that  it  applies  to  the  general  use,  but  only  to 
"  the  most  correct  use  of  the  term."  And  so  it  assuredly 
is  not  true  as  a  general  proposition,  that  "  the  burden  of 
proof  always  rests  on  the  side  opposite  to  that  in  favor  of 
which  the  presumption  exists."  * 

But  there  are  some  uses  of  the  term  presumption  in  which 
at  first  sight  this  correlation  appears  to  exist.  **  Thus,  it 
is  a  well-known  principle  of  the  Law,  that  every  man  (in- 
cluding a  prisoner  brought  up  for  trial)  is  to  be  premmed 
innocent  till  his  guilt  is  established.  This  does  not,  of 
course,  mean  that  we  are  to  take  for  granted  he  is  innocent ; 
for  if  that  were  the  case,  he  would  be  entitled  to  immediate 
liberation :  nor  does  it  mean  that  it  is  antecedently  morti 
likely  than  not  that  he  is  innocent ;  or,  that  the  majority  of 
those  brought  to  trial  are  so.  It  evidently  means  only  thai; 
the  *  burden  of  proof  lies  with  the  accusers ;  —  that  he  h 
not  to  be  called  to  prove  his  innocence,  or  to  be  dealt  with 
as  a  criminal  till  he  has  done  so."  f  Now  it  is  a  peculiarity 
of  Law,  that  it  confines  its  view  to  things  proven.  Th«5 
judge  and  the  jury  may  be  well  satisfied  in  their  own  mindii 
that  the  accused  is  guilty,  but  they  cannot  convict  unless 
the  guilt  be  proven.  They  must  confine  themselves  to  the 
evidence.  They  must  approach  the  examination  of  the 
evidence  without  prejudgment,  and  without  being  affected 
by  any  presumption  (in  the  ordinary  sense  of  Uie  term), 
whether  for  or  against  the  prisoner,  without  considering 
whether  his  guilt  or  innocence  is  "antecedently  mor« 
likely ; "  accordingly,  the  efibrt  is  made  to  obtain  a  jury 
who  have  not  formed  any  opinion  on  the  question.  Since, 
then,  all  presumption  on  other  grounds  is  in  law  ex* 
eluded,  and  everything  but  proof  is  to  be  ignored,  it  followf 
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lliat  lavf  admits  but  one  presumption,  viz.  that  the  man  ifc 
innocent ;  and  this  presumption  must  be  made  in  ail  cases, 
because  the  man  U  innocent,  so  far  as  the  law  has  to  dfl 
with  him,  until  proof  be  brought  of  his  guilt.  Antecedent  to 
proof,  or  independent  of  proof,  there  can  be  but  the  one  view 
of  the  question.  So  the  fact  that  in  this  legal  usage  the 
presumption  and  the  burden  of  proof  lie  on  opposite  sides, 
does  not  epriag  from  any  general  relation  to  that  effect 
between  the  two,  but  grows  out  of  the  restriction  of  legal 
decisions  to  proof,  and  the  consequent  exclusion  of  every 
presumption  but  that  of  innocence.  And  even  in  this  very 
peculiar  and  restricted  sense,  to  say  **  that  every  man  is  to 
be  presumed  innocent  until  his  guilt  is  established,"  does 
not  "  mean  only,"  or  in  strictness  of  speech  mean  at  all, 
"that  the  burden -c^  iwQof  lies  with  the  accusers;"  it  means 
I  hat  every  other  ygc/mption  must  be  excluded,  and  this 
one  alone  admittdliSC  because  nothing  but  proof  is  to  be 
taken  into  account 

A  somewhat  similar  technical  restriction  has  place  when 
we  say  that  there  is  in  law  a  "  presumption  "  in  favor  of 
those  who  hold  property  in  possession.  This  means,  we  are 
told,  '*that  no  man  is  to  be  disturbed  in  his  possessions  till 
some  claim  against  him  shall  be  established."  *  The  bur- 
den of  proof  lies  on  the  other  claimant.  Now  apart  from 
legal  provisions,  possession  does  in  most  cases  afford  a  logi- 
cjd  presumption,  antecedent  to  proof,  in  favor  of  the  pos- 
sessor's right ;  though  not  in  all  cases.  But  the  law,  as  a 
measure  of  expediency,  to  promote  order  and  security, 
declares  that  the  legal  presumption  shall  always  be  in  favor 
of  the  possessor.  This  is  usually  in  accordance  with  right, 
and  as  the  law  must  have  general  rules,  this  is  the  best 
general  rule.  The  logical  presumption  may  sometimes  be 
in  iavor  of  the  new  claimant,  on  whom  the  burden  of  proof 
lies,  but  the  legal  presumption  is  made  to  be  always  against 
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him.  Indeed  the  law  sometimes  goes  &rther,  and  providei 
that  possession  for  a  certain  number  of  years  shall  be  held 
to  establish  right,  and  cannot  afterwards  be  disturbed ;  this 
also  being  best  as  a  general  rule,  though  sometimes  working 
great  injustice.  In  the  second  case,  then,  as  well  as  in  the 
former,  the  **  presumption  "  is  made  to  &11  9n  the  opposite 
tide  to  that  on  which  the  "burden  of  proof"  lies,  not  by 
any  natural  and  general  relation  between  them,  but  by 
the  peculiar  character  and  provisions  of  law. 

Again.  "  There  is  a  Presumption  in  &yor  of  every  eaj- 
iiUng  institution.  Many  of. these  (we  will  suppose,  the 
majority)  may  be  susceptible  of  alteration  for  the  better; 
but  still  the  '  Burden  of  Proof  lies  with  him  who  proposes 
an  alteration;  simply  on  the  ground  ihat  since  a  change  is 
not  a  good  in  itself,  he  who  demand<^|j{j^ge  should  show 
cause  for  it  No  one  is  ealled  on  (u^  m^i  he  may  find  it 
advisable)  to  defend  an  existing  institbrron,  till  some  argu- 
ment is  adduced  against  it ;  and  that  argument  ought  ui 
&imess  to  prove,  not  merely  an  actual  inconvenience,  but 
the  possibility  of  a  change  for  the  better."  * 

As  in  the  former  cases  the  general  logical  and  the  legal 
presumption  were  confounded,  so  here  there  is  a  confusion 
of  logical  with  what  might  be  called  practical  presumption. 
It  is  practically  best  to  retain  existing  institutions  until 
they  are  proven  to  be  inconvenient,  and  until  there  is  also 
dhown  the  possibility  of  a  change  for  the  better.  But  this 
aversion  to  change,  and  practical  preference  for  things  atf 
they  are,  even  to  the  extent  of  bearing  known  ills  until  we 
see  clearly  how  to  do  better,  is  a  very  difierent  matter  from 
a  logical  presumption  that  existing  arrangements  are  right 
and  good. 

There  are  really  two  questions,  if  we  begin  to  argue 
about  an  existing  institution.  First,  is  this  institution 
right  and  good?    Here  the  presumption  may  be  either 
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way ;  the  burden  of  proof  is  on  him  who  alleges  that  it  is 
right  and  good.  There  is  commonly  one  ground  of  pre- 
sumption in  favor  of  any  existing,  and  especially  any 
long-continued  institution,  namely,  that  men  are  likely  to 
have  had  good  reasons  for  establishing  and  maintaining  it. 
But  this  is  often  greatly  weakened  by  the  well-known  self- 
ishness and  folly  of  mankind,  and  sometimes  is  completely 
destroyed,  or  thrown  on  the  other  side,  by  the  obvious  fact 
that  here  men  have  only  been  submitting  to  what  they  were 
hitherto  unable  to  prevent.  Various  other  grounds  of  pre- 
sumption there  may  be,  for  or  against  the  institution,  but 
whatever  and  wherever  the  presilmption,  the  burden  of 
^roof,  in  discussing  the  excellence  of  the  institution,  is  on 
iiim  who  affirms  its  excellence.  He  may  declare  himself 
content,  and  refuse  to  argue  the  question,  submitting  to 
the  inevitable  charge  that  he  is  afraid  of  the  light.  But  if 
he  consents  to  argue  at  all,  the  burden  of  proof  is  on  him. 

And  this  applies  to  the  question  of  the  truth  of  Chris- 
tianity. Whately  says  that  the  burden  of  proof  was  at 
first  on  the  advocates  of  Christianity,  but  is  now  on  its 
opponents,  because  there  is  a  presumption  in  favor  of  it  as 
an  existing  institution."^  Such  a  presumption  there  is  in 
favor  of  Christianity,  although  there  is  in  this  respect  an 
equal,  if  not  greater  presumption  in  favor  of  several  other 
religions ;  but  the  moment  a  man  consents  to  discuss  the 
truth  of  Christianity,  the  burden  of  proof  is  still  on  him 
who  alleges  it  to  be  true.  The  other  side  cannot  be  re- 
quired to  prove  a  negative. 

The  second  question  is.  Should  this  existing  institution 
be  maintained  ?  If  the  former  question  has  been  clearly 
decided  in  the  affirmative,  there  will  still  be  room  to  inquire 
whether  something  else  would  not  be  equally  right,  and 
better  in  its  results.  And  if  the  institution  (for  example, 
a  form  of  government,  benevolent  organization,  or  usage 
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of  society)  is  not  altogether  good,  or  even  not  certain!} 
right,  it  may  still  be  best  to  retain  it,  at  least  for  the  pres- 
ent, until  we  see  our  way  to  something  more  satis&ctory. 
The  two  questions,  then,  are  entirely  distinct,  and  should 
not  be  confounded.  And  what  was  called  above  a  practical 
presumption,  is  thus  seen  to  be  really  a  logical  presump- 
tion, but  with  reference  to  a  distinct  and  directly  practical 
question. 

These  considerations  will  explain  another  case.  ''It 
should  be  also  remarked  under  this  head,  that  in  any  one 
qaestion  the  Presumption  will  often  be  found  to  lie  on  dif- 
ferent sides,  in  respect  of  different  parties.  £.  g.  In  the 
questions  between  a  member  of  the  Church  of  England, 
and  a  Presbyterian,  or  member  of  any  other  Church,  on 
which  side  does  the  Presumption  lie  ?  Evidently,  to  each, 
in  favor  of  the  religious  community  to  which  he  at  present 
belongs.  He  is  not  to  separate  from  the  Church  of  which 
he  is  a  member,  without  having  some  sufficient  reason  to 
allege."  *  According  to  the  author's  view,  the  burden  of 
proof  would  then  be  properly  thrown  by  each  upon  the 
other,  and  there  could  be  no  discussion.  But  two  ques- 
tions are  confounded.  In  the  practical  question  whether  a 
man  shall  leave  his  church,  the  presumption  is  in  favor  of 
remaining,  till  sufficient  reason  for  leaving  be  presented 
by  others,  or  ascertained  by  himself.  Meantime,  it  is  a 
man's  duty  to  examine  the  grounds  of  his  opinion  and 
practice,  in  this  and  in  other  important  matters,  as  rapidly 
and  thoroughly  as  his  opportunities  will  permit.  But  in 
the  other  question,  which  church  is  in  the  right,  if  the 
two  consent  to  argue  it,  the  burden  of  proof  is  on  each  in 
behalf  of  his  own.  He  who  in  the  argument  alleges  a 
particular  church  to  be  in  the  right  must  bring  proof  that 
it  18.  If  the  other  adduces  objections  t:  this  church,  he 
uuist  bring  proof  that  his  objections  are  well-founded,  but 
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Jiis  does  not  shift  the  burden  of  proof  as  regards  the  queB» 
tion.  ' 

Whately  also  applies  his  theory  that  there  is  a  presamp 
tion  in  fevor  of  existing  institutions  (without  distinguish- 
ing the  questions  involved),  and  that  a  presumption  in 
favor  of  one  side  throws  the  buiden  of  proof  on  the  other, 
to  Episcopacy  and  to  Infant-baptism.  The  latter,  for  exam- 
ple, as  an  existing  practice,  was  merely  retained  by  the 
Church  of  England,  ''considering  the  burden  to  lie  on 
those  who  denied  its  existence  in  the  primitive  church,  to 
show  when  it  did  arise."  Of  course  one  will  continue  to 
practise  as  he  has  done,  till  he  sees  cause  to  do  otherwise. 
If  he  refuses  to  discuss  or  examine  the  propriety  of  the  prac- 
tice, taking  it  for  granted  that  all  the  opinions  and  usages 
in  which  he  has  been  reared  are  correct,  unless  some  one 
will  assume  the  task  of  proving  that  they  are  not  (proving 
a  negative),  then  upon  that  principle  all  mankind  may 
lemain  in  all  respects  stationary.  K  he  consents  to  argue, 
or  personally  to  examine,  its  propriety,  then  the  burden  of 
proof  is  upon  him  who  alleges  that  it  is  proper,  and  upon 
the  objector  only  as  regards  his  objections.  So  the  pre- 
sumption in  favor  of  retaining  at  present,  differs  from  a 
presumption  that  the  practice  is  right ;  and  the  latter  exists 
here  only  so  far  as  we  may  believe  that  men  have  intro- 
duced no  changes  of  Christian  usage  since  the  apostolic 
day.  As  to  this  slender  presumption,  those  who  deny  the 
existence  of  in£Etnt-baptism  in  the  primitive  church,  have 
no  need,  in  order  to  meet  the  presumption,  to  "  show  when 
it  did  arise,"  but  only,  as  the  author  says  just  before  on  a 
similar  question,  to  "  point  out  some  conceivable  way  in 
which  it  might  have  arisen."  Besides,  infant-baptism  does 
not  present  itself  as  a  human  institution,  which  it  might  be 
presumed  men  had  good  reasons  for  establishing,  but  as  a 
divine  institution,  of  which,  as  Whately  says  just  after  on 
another  qi  estion, "  the  fsLir  presumption  is,  that  we  shall  find 
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all  8uch  distinctly  declared  in  Scripture."  Tiie  abtence 
of  such  a  distinct  declaration  o5  Scripture  in  favor  of 
ia&nt-baptistn,  creates  a  presumption  against  it  as  a  divine 
institution.  But  none  of  the  presumptions  alter  the  bur- 
den of  proof.  In  the  question  whether  it  is  right  for  a  man 
to  continue  the,  practice  to  which  he  has  been  reared  until 
he  gains  more  light,  the  presumption  is  in  favor ;  in  the 
question  whether  something  not  distinctly  taught  in  Scrip- 
ture be  a  divine  institution,  the  presumption  is  against ;  in 
both  questions  alike,  the  burden  of  proof  is  on  him  who 
^l^;eB.  The  other  side  is  not  bound  to  prove  a  n^ative. 
The  argument  as  to  Episcopacy  is  very  much  the  same. 

Is  it  not  now  plain  that  there  is  no  such  correlation 
between  presumption  and  burden  of  proof  as  some  have 
imagined  ?  A  presumption  in  favor  of  one  side  does  not 
throw  the  burden  of  proof  on  the  other.  The  cases  sup- 
posed to  establish  that  it  does,  are  either  cases  in  which  the 
presumption  is  restricted  by  the  character  and  provisions 
of  law,  or  in  which  two  questions  are  confounded,  the  bur- 
den of  proof  standing  opposed  to  the  presumption  in  one 
of  the  questions,  and  being  therefore  assumed  as  doing  so 
in  the  other.  The  presumption  as  to  a  question  may  be  on 
either  side,  according  to  the  nature  of  things  or  the  circum- 
stances of  the  case ;  there  may  be,  on  different  grounds, 
presumption  on  both  sides;  but  the  burden  of  proof  is 
always  on  him  who  alleges.* 

An  instructive  example  as  to  the  burden  of  proof  i« 
afforded  by  the  argument  with  Romanists.  They  say; 
Christ  promised  to  his  Church  continuous  existenoe ;  the 

*In  this  disoussion  some  help  has  been  deriyed  from  the  able 
nork  of  Carson  on  Baptism,  chap.  1,  in  which  there  is  a  review  of 
Whately  on  this  subject.  If  it  be  said  that  Carson  and  the  present 
writer  are  biassed  in  their  yiews  of  the  general  question  by  its  bear* 
ings  npon  Episcopacy,  Infant-baptism,  eto.,  there  is  equal  reason  U 
•o^eot  the  same  thing  in  the  case  of  Arohbishop  Whately 
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CJiorch  of  Borne  has  had  continuous  exisience ;  therefore 
it  is  Christ's  Church.  Here  the  burden  of  proof  is  upon 
the  Bomanist  to  show  that  no  other  Church  has  had  con- 
^uous  existence ;  he  must  prove  that  the  Greek  Church, 
the  Church  of  England,  the  Beformed  Churches  of  the 
continent,  the  Baptists,  etc.,  have  not  existed  continuously 
from  the  beginning.  We  are  not  thus  demanding  of  a 
man  that  he  shall  prove  a  n^ative,  but  only  pointing  out 
that  the  Romanist's  own  argument  requires  him  to  do  so, 
and  is  worthless  if  he  does  not.  The  others  say  to  him. 
Welly  prove  that  we  have  not  had  continuity.  But  if 
either  of  these  others  maintains,  whether  for  Ihe  purpose 
of  a  like  argument  or  for  any  other  purpose,  that  it  hoM 
had  continuous  existence,  then  on  it  rests  the  burden  of 
proof. 

3.  Indirect  proof. 

Instead  of  direct  proof  that  the  proposition  is  true,  we 
sometimes  adopt  the  indirect  method,  viz.  by  showing 
that  the  contrary  supposition  would  lead  to  something 
known  to  be  untrue,  or  in  itself  absurd  (reductio  ad  absur- 
dum).  This  plan  is  very  often  pursued  in  Geometry^ 
where  only  one  or  two  other  suppositions  would  be  possi* 
ble.  But  in  moral  reasoning  this  does  not  often  happen, 
and  hence  the  reductio  ad  absurdum  is  for  us  chiefly  iia 
portant  in  Refutation.* 

§  2.      PRINCIPAL  VARIETIB3  OP  ARGUMENT. 

It  is  not  proposed  to  begin  with  a  formal  analysis  and 
olassification  of  arguments,  but  to  explain  the  nature  and 
use  of  the  leading  varieties ;  it  will  afterwards  be  easy  to 
•how  the  place  which  these  hold  in  a  complete  classifica- 
tion. 

A.  Arguments  a  prioru 

The  phrase  a  priori  has  come  to  be  so  variously  applied 

*  See  below,  {  2,  P. 
15* 
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and  loosely  used,  that  some  propose  to  abandon  it  Yel 
it  is  of  constant  occurrence,  particularly  in  theological  and 
philosophical  discussions,  and  no  fit  substitute  has  been 
Buggested.  It  seems  desirable,  therefore,  to  state  distinctly 
the  different  senses  in  which  the  phrase  is  employed,  show* 
ing  which  are  legitimate  and  which  unwarrantable,  and  in 
what  cases  there  is  special  necessity  for  care. 

To  argue  a  priori  is  literally  to  argue  from  something 
prior  to  something  posterior ;  a  movement  in  the  opposite 
direction  being  denoted  by  a  posteriori. 

1.  It  was  originally  used  by  logical  writers,  and  is  still 
chiefly  used,  to  denote  an  argument  from  cause  to  effect 
It  is  thus,  of  course,  applicable  to  any  case  of  proper  phys- 
ical causes,  but  is  chiefly  applied  to  argument  from  a 
necessary  principle,  such  as  ex  nihilo  nihil  fit  (out  of  nothing 
nothing  is  made).  This  species  of  argument  was  formerly 
employed  on  a  very  large  scale  for  the  ascertainment  of 
physical  phenomena  and  laws.  Some  principle  was  laid 
down,  regarded  as  necessary  and  universal,  and  from  this 
it  was  argued  that  the  facts  of  existence  must  be  so  and  so. 
But  modem  science,  founded  on  observation,  has  shown 
(hat  some  of  the  supposed  necessary  principles  are  not 
true,  or  not  universal.  E.  g.  Two  centuries  ago  it  was  a 
maxim  universally  admitted  that  "a  body  cannot  act 
where  it  is  not"  This  was  used  in  an  a  priori  argument 
against  the  theory  of  gravitation ;  the  sun  cannot  possibly 
act  upon  the  earth,  because  it  is  not  there.  Newton  him- 
self admitted  the  force  of  this,  saying  in  a  letter,  "That 
one  body  should  act  on  another  at  a  distance,  through  a 
vacuum,  without  the  mediation  of  anything  else  by  and 
through  which  their  action  and  force  may  be  conveyed 
from  one  to  another,  is  to  me  so  great  an  absurdity,  that  I 
believe  no  man  who  in  philosophical  matters  has  a  compe* 
tent  faculty  of  thinking,  can  ever  fall  into  it."  Accord 
mgly  he  imagined  a  subtle  ether  filling  the  space  betweer 
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Ihe  son  and  earth,  and  by  its  contact  with  both,  rendering 
it  possible  that  one  should  act  on  the  other.*  At  the  pres- 
ent day  all  this  occasions  no  difficulty,  and  the  language 
of  the  great  philosopher  provokes  a  smile.  Such  facts 
should  not  lead  us,  as  some  have  been  led,  to  reject  all  argu- 
ments from  necessary  principles,  but  should  make  us  very 
careiiil  in  using  them. 

The  conclusion  from  an  a  priori  argument  (supposing  it 
logically  conducted)  will  be  certain,  if  on  the  one  hand  the 
supposed  cause  is  a  real  one,  and  on  the  other  hand,  there 
is  nothing  to  interfere  with  its  operation;  but  if  the  reality 
of  the  cause  (or  necessary  principle)  be  subject  to  question, 
or  its  operations  be  liable  to  interference,  then  the  con- 
clusion is  only  more  or  less  probable.  There  is  an  a  priori 
argument  for  the  existence  of  Gk>d,t  which  begins  thus ; 
"Positive  existence  is  possible,  for  it  involves  no  contra- 
diction." Here  the  "first  principle"  assumed  is,  that 
whatever  involves  no  contradiction  is  possible,  and  this  is 
repeatedly  appealed  to,  in  the  course  of  the  argument. 
Then  after  pointing  out  that  possible  existence  must  bo 
either  necessary  or  contingent,  the  position  is  taken  thai. 
tome  existence  is  necessary,  for  otherwise  all  existence 
would  be  impossible.  And  then  by  a  series  of  abstract 
arguments,  the  conclusion  is  reached,  that  there  is  one 
necessarily  existent  Being,  the  cause  of  all  other  existence 
besides  himself,  and  that  he  is  eternal,  infinite,  etc.  Now 
supposing  the  successive  steps  of  this  argument  to  be  logi- 
cal, the  conclusion  will  be  certain  if  the  principle  started 
from  is  certain.  When  in  proving  that  we  have  a  Reve- 
lation, it  is  first  argued  a  priori  from  the  character  of  God 
and  the  condition  of  man  that  a  revelation  toas  to  bi 
expected,  thb  is  only  a  probable  argument,  for  we  do  not, 
apart  from  revelation,  sufficiently  understand  the  chaitu  ter 

*  See  Mill's  Logic,  Book  Y,  chap.  8,  {  8. 
t  See  Pje  Smith's  Theology,  p.  99. 
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of  God  U)  infer  with  certainty  that  it  would  lead  him  U 
give  a  revelation  to  creatures  in  such  a  condition. 

The  name  a  priori  is  inaccurately  applied  to  some  aigu« 
ments  which  really  begin  with  facts  of  observation  (and 
are  so  far  a  posteriori),  but  which  afterwards  pursue  a 
chain  of  abstract  reasoning  upon  what  these  necessarily 
involve.  Such  was  Samuel  Clarke's  argument  for  the  exist- 
ence of  Qod,  which  is  constantly  called  an  a  priori  argu- 
ment because  it  introduces  certain  supposed  necessary 
principles,  and  reasons  for  the  most  part  abstractly,  and 
yet  (as  Hamilton  has  remarked  * )  in  fact  begins  with  a 
matter  of  observation,  viz.  "  we  are  sure  that  something 
does  exist."t 

2.  The  use  of  the  phrase  has  been  gradually  extended 
to  include  argument  from  what  appears  to  us  a  general 
principle  —  not  asserted  as  a  necessary  principle,  but  one 
which  is  believed  to  hold  true  in  all  cases.  Unless  such  a 
supposed  general  principle  necessitates  a  certain  result, 
that  result  cannot  be  inferred  from  it  as  an  argument  a 
priori.  The  principle  is  in  that  case  only  a  generalized 
fact,  like  the  generalizations  of  Natural  History,  informing 
us  what  regularly  is,  not  in  any  sense  causing  it  to  be  so. 
But  in  this  unwarranted  direction  the  use  of  the  phrase  i^ 
sometimes  carried  very  fiur.  Men  attempt  to  dignify  as  at. 
argument  a  priori,  or,  as  they  sometimes  call  it,  an  argu- 
ment from  general  principles,  what  is  really  an  argument 
from  some  arbitrary  preconception,  prejudice,  fanciful 
theory,  or  mere  opinion,  of  their  own.  And  some  appear 
to  think  that  any  argument  which  looks  general,  or  ab- 
stract, may  be  called  an  argument  a  priori.  We  must 
then  look  out  for  loose  applications  of  the  phrase  on  th« 

*  Hamilton,  ed.  of  Beid,  p.  762:  Fleming,  Yocab.  of  Philosophy, 
p.  42. 

f  See  the  statement  of  the  argament  in  Pye  Smith  s  Theology,  p^ 
101. 
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pait  of  others,  and  (carefully  confine  ourselveB  lo  the  iegJii« 
mati^  Qse. 

3,  The  attempt  haa  been  made  to  give  to  argument  a 
priori  another  distinct  sende,  viz.  the  argument  from. a 
■ubstance  to  its  attributes.*  Thus,  John  is  a  man,  there* 
fore  he  possesses  intelligence,  will,  conscience,  a  bodily 
organization,  etc.  But  this  is  called  an  argument  a  priori 
only  by  overlooking  a  distinction.  John  is  a  man,  there- 
fore he  will  act  conscientiously,  is  an  argument  apriori^ 
because  it  means  that  there  is  something  in  the  constitu- 
tbn  of  man  which  leads  him  to  act  conscientiously ;  it  is 
really  an  argument  firom  cause  to  effect  —  with  only  a  pro* 
bable  conclusion,  because  other  causes  so  often  intei^re 
with  the  operation  of  man's  conscience.  But  to  say,  John 
is  a  man,  therefore  he  has  a  conscience,  is  only  an  argu- 
ment from  general  to  particular,  only  brirging  out  one  of 
the  particulars  which  go  to  make  up  the  general.  This  is 
Dot  in  any  sense  an  argument  from  something  prior,  for 
being  a  man  is  not  prior  to  having  a  conscience,  but 
includes  it  The  argument,  John  is  mortal,  for  he  is  a 
nkan,t  is  somewhat  ambiguous.  Taken  strictly,  it  infers 
the  attribute  mortality,  and  is  thus  simply  a  common 
deduction  of  particular  from  general.  But  understand  it 
to  mean,  John  will  die,  for  he  is  a  man,  and  you  have  an 
argument  a  priori,  which,  again,  is  really  from  cause  to 
eflfect — there  b  that  in  a  man  which  will  cause  him  to  die. 
So  if  the  term  law  is  employed.  When  law  d^iotes 
"meiely  a  general  &ct,''  as.  It  is  the  law  of  material 
bodies  that  they  gravitate,  and  we  deduce  any  particular 
&ct  from  the  general  one,  the  deduction  is  by  no  means  an 
argument  a  priori.  If  it  were  meant  that  material  bodies 
hare  that  in  their  constitution  which  causes  them  to  grav- 
itate, then  you  could  take  the  case  of  any  particulai 
material  body,  and  infer,  a  priori,  that  it  will  gravitate 

«  Day,  p.  128-88  f  ^7>  P- 1^9. 

M 
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This  confusion  of  law  as  the  statement  of  a  general  fiusv 
with  law  as  denoting  that  which  causes,  or  somehow  neces- 
sitates facts,  has  led  to  much  fSdse  reasoning  in  recent 
works,  particularly  in  discussions  of  Divme  Providence.* 

So  then,  to  infer  the  attribute  from  the  substance  is  noi 
an  a  priori  argument  In  the  cases  which  seem  to  be  such 
it  is  really  an  inference  of  the  result  from  the  constitution, 
which  is  the  effect  from  the  cause.  This  is  what  Yinet  is 
evidently  thinking  of  when  he  says,  "Proof  a  |>riori,  which 

proves  the  fact  from  its  cause  or  its  nature. I  prove 

a  priori,  that  lying  is  offensive  to  Qod,  because  he  is  a  God 
of  truth."  t  The  argument  is,  that  there  is  that  in  Ckxl's 
nature,  as  a  Qod  of  truth,  which  must  render  lying  offen* 
sive  to  him ;  and  this  is  really  an  argument  from  cause  to 
effect  The  remark  may  be  added,  that  a  priori  argument 
from  thA  Nature  of  Gk)d,  must  be  employed  with  great  care. 
Ood  will  always  act  consistently  with  his  nature,  and  so 
conclusions  might  here  be  drawn  with  certainty,  but  for 
the  fact  that  we  so  imperfectly  understand  the  Divin<i 
Nature,  and  the  relations  thereto  of  particular  lines  of 
conduct  '  Qod  is  just,  therefore  he  will  give  all  men  aii 
equal  chance  of  salvation,' '  (Sod  is  good,  therefore  he  will 
finally  save  all  men,'  are  conclusions  which  the  angel 
Gkibriel  would  feel  himself  too  ignorant  to  draw. 

4.  There  is  a  peculiar  use  of  a  priori  in  some  modem 
philosophical  works.  Eant  applied  the  phrase  "  knowledge 
a  priori,**  to  denote  knowledge  possessed  by  the  mind  prior 
to  all  that  it  derives  from  experience ;  and  then  knowledge 
which  is  derived  from,  comes  after  experience,  is  called 
knowledge  a  posteriori.X    A  pair  of  antithetical  phrases 

*  See  M'Cosh  on  the  Divine  QoTernment 

f  Yinet,  p.  180.  The  expression  (perhaps  due  to  the  student 
whose  notes  are  followed),  <  its  nature,'  tends  to  confuse ,  but  the 
tzamples  show  what  is  meant. 

X  See  Fleming,  Vocabulary  of  Philosophy,  p.  42-8,  »  vm^tai  oooK 
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ifill  of  course  admit  of  being  turned  towards  different 
points  of  the  compass,  provided  they  are  kept  opposite  to 
each  other.'*'  Kant's  use  of  these  two  phrases,  which  he 
distinctly  defined,  has  been  followed  by  some  subsequent 
writers.  Let  it  be  understood,  then,  by  the  student,  that 
the  expressions,  a  priori  knowledge,  a  priori  trviha,  etc, 
mean  something  entirely  different  from  a  priori  argument. 
We  may  indeed  argue  a  priori  from  what  these  writers 
would  call  an  a  priori  truth  (e.  g.  every  effect  must  have 
a  cause),  and  here  there  is  a  point  of  apparent  contact 
between  the  two  senses  of  the  phrase,  but  they  are  alto* 
gether  different. 

An  argument  a  priori  has  been  thus  shown  to  be,  in  all 
legitimate  uses  of  the  phrase,  an  argument  from  cause  to 
effect;  whether  it  be  from  a  proper  physical  cause,  or  from 
something  in  the  general  nature  of  things  which  necestitateB 
a  certain  result,  or  from  some  thing  in  the  nature  of  a  par- 
ticular object  or  person  which  tends  to  produce  a  certain 
result 

With  reference  to  the  employment  of  arguments,  whethei 
a  priori  or  not,  bearing  upon  the  relations  of  cause  and 
effect,  there  are  ambiguities  in  the  familiar  use  of  language, 
which  render  necessary  two  distinctions.  First,  we  must 
distinguish  between  logical  and  physical  sequence.  E.  g« 
"  With  many  of  them  God  was  not  well-pleased ;  for  thej 
were  overthrown  in  the  wildemess."^  The  fact  that  Gkni 
was  not  well-pleased  with  them  is  the  logical  consequent  of 
their  overthrow,  being  proved  from  it ;  but  is,  so  to  speak, 
the  physical  antecedent,  being  the  cause  of  it    These  two 

*  For  example,  the  terms  analytic  and  tynthetic  are  employed  by 
Vinet  (p.  180),  and  Potter  (Sacred  Eloqaenoe,  p.  149),  in  diametri- 
•ally  opposite  ways  with  reference  to  the  same  things;  and  each 
ase  oan  be  justified,  depending  on  the  way  in  which  the  matter  if 
regarded.  Day  (| .  1 22)  has  a  third  use,  quite  different  from  eiihtr, 
on  a  kindred  topio. 
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kicds  of  sequence  are  very  often  confounded,  and  verj 
liable  to  be,  firom  the  fact  that  we  use  the  same  terms,  'for,* 
*  because,'  *  therefore,'  *  consequently,'  etc.  t^  denote  both  j 
yet  they  may  coincide,  or  be  opposed  to  each  other,  or  may 
e^t  separately.  Particularly  frequent  is  the  error  of  pre- 
sentiiig  that  as  the  cause  of  something,  which  is  only  the 
proof  oi  it'*'  Secondly^  it  is  important  to  distinguish  between 
cause  and  occasion.  The  inebriate  says  to  the  liquor-seller, 
or  to  his  boon  companion,  "  You  are  the  cause  of  my  get- 
ting drunk,"  when  these  were  but  the  occasion,  and  the 
cause  was  his  appetite.  To  remove  some  of  the  occasions 
for  any  kind  of  vicious  indulgence,  will  be  likely  to  lessen 
the  evil,  but  we  must  not  imagine  that  this  is  removing  the 
cause. 

B.  Arguments  from  testimony. 

It  would  be  convenient  if  the  words  tedbmony  and 
wiikority  could  be  kept  entirely  distinct,  the  former  ap- 
plied only  to  matters  of  fact,  and  the  latter  only  to  mal;- 
ters  of  judgment  and  opinion.t  Yet  common  usage  some- 
times confounds  these  terms,  even  as  men  are  so  apt  not 
to  distinguish  £Eicts  firom  their  own  judgments  concerning 
them4  In  the  alleged  ''spiritual  manifestations"  of  which 
we  now  hear  so  much,  there  is  unquestionable  testimonv 
that  tables  rise  and  move,  without  the  application  of  anv 
apparent  and  adequate  physical  force,  that  certain  peculiar 
rapping  sounds  are  heard,  etc,  and  upon  the  testimony 
these  matters  of  fact  should  be  without  hesitation  admitted. 
But  what  causes  these  movements  and  sounds,  whether 
some  unknown  physical  force,  or  some  unknown  spiritual 
agency,  is  purely  matter  of  opinion.  Those  who  have  most 
frequently  witnessed  the  phenomena,  are  not  thereby  the 
best  prepared  to  judge  of  their  cause ;  while  the  supposed 

•See  more  in  Whately,  p.  76  ff. 

t  DftJ*  P-  188,  asserts  such  a  distinotion  as  if  it  ^ert  abtoiii(«. 

tSMWhately,  p.  79-88. 
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interpretation  of  the  rapping  noises,  tad  the  correspondence 
of  such  interpretations  with  facts  otherwise  known,  are 
matters  which  open  a  wide  door  for  all  manner  of  self- 
delusions  and  impostures.  We  must  accustom  ourselvesi 
and  educate  the  people,  to  distinguish  more  carefully  than 
ia  common  between  testimony  as  to  matters  of  fact,  and 
mere  judgments,  opinions,  and  hypotheses  as  to  their  ex- 
planation. 

It  is  not  appropriate  here  to  discuss  the  general  subject 
of  testimony,  as  bearing  upon  the  administration  of  justice. 
And  yet  a  minister  does  well  to  consider  carefully  the  rules 
of  evidence  in  the  courts  of  justice,  endeavoring,  in  every 
case,  to  find  the  principle  involved,  that  he  may  apply  it, 
with  the  necessary  adaptations,  to  the  matters  with  which 
he  is  concerned.  Those  parts  of  the  subject  with  which 
the  preacher  frequently  has  to  deal,  will  be  briefly  treated. 

(1.)  In  testimony  as  to  matters  of  fact,  the  points  to  be 
considered  are,  on  the  one  hand,  the  character  and  num- 
ber of  the  witnesses,  and  on  the  other,  the  character  of  the 
things  attested. 

As  to  the  eharcuster  of  the  witnesses,  we  of  course  con« 
sider  mainly  their  veracity,  but  also  their  intelligence,  and 
opportunities  of  knowing  the  facts.  A  large  number  of 
witnesses  will  obviously  make  the  evidence  stronger,  pro- 
vided they  speak  each  &om  his  own  knowledge,  and  not  from 
what  others  have  told  him.  When  there  are  several  such 
independent  witnesses,  their  testimony  will  differ  as  to  some 
points  of  detail.  Where  the  details  are  numerous,  no  man 
will  be  expectied  to  remember  and  state  them  all;  and  each 
will  select  according  to  what  he  happened  to  observe,  what 
specially  commended  itself  to  his  mind,  or  he  has  had 
frequent  occasion  since  to  recall,  or  what  falls  in  with  the 
general  design  and  drift  of  his  statement,  or  is  suggested, 
point  after  point,  by  the  natural  association  of  ideas.  If 
all  were  to  agree  in  the  details  of  an  extended  statemant, 
16 
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ire  should  feel  sure  that  they  had  in  some  way  'earned 
^rom  each  )ther,  or  had  all  drawn  from  a  common  source. 
These  priiuiiples  are  familiar  to  the  English  and  American 
mind.  Had  the  Germans  been  accustomed  to  trial  by  jury, 
we  should  not  have  found  able  scholars  denying  the  trust- 
worthiness of  the  gospel  narratives  because  of  the  "  dis- 
crepancies" they  present.  These  discrepancies,  nowhere 
involving  real  contradiction,  only  show  that  the  witnesses 
are  independent,  and  thus  immensely  strengthen  their  com* 
bined  testimony  to  the  substantial  facts.  The  evidence  is 
also  strengthened  by  manifestly  undesigned  coincidences. 
A  great  number  of  such  coincidences,  clearly  undesigned, 
between  minor  statements  in  the  Epbtles  of  Paul  an  I 
in  the  Acts,  have  been  exhibited  by  Paley,  in  his  celi- 
hrated  "  Horae  Paulina"  ("Hours  with  Paul  "),  a  woi^( 
which  admirably  fortifies  the  Christian  Evidences,  an  I 
presents  the  most  useful  lessons  as  to  the  value  of  testimon) 
And  the  less  important  in  itself  is  the  subject-matter  o ' 
such  coincidences,  the  more  certain  will  it  be  that  they  ai » 
undesigned.  In  such  a  case,  the  ligh^^t  matters  are  ofte  < 
the  weightiest. 

The  unintentional  testimony  of  adversaries  is  frequentl 
of  great  value.  Thus  the  opposers  of  Christianity  in  th  • 
early  centuries,  both  Heathen  and  Jewish,  in  endeavoring: 
to  account  for  the  miracles  of  our  Lord  as  wrought  by 
magic,  have  shown  that  they  felt  it  impossible  to  deny  th6 
reality  of  the  occurrence. 

On  the  other  hand,  there  is  to  be  considered  the  charao* 
ter  of  the  things  attested.  Things  in  themselves  improbable 
will  of  course  require  more  testimony  in  order  to  gain  our 
credence.  Such  is  the  case  with  miracles.  Those  who 
take  the  ground  that  mirdeles  arc  impossible,  beg  the  ques- 
tion, and  must  be  omniscient  in  order  to  make  sure  that 
4heir  position  is  correct  But  miracles  are  in  themselves 
highly  improbable.     That  some  spiritual  force  should  so 
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oounteraci  the  operation  of  great  physical  forces  as  for  a 
time  to  prevent  their  otherwise  uniform  results,  is  a  thing 
which  we  are  naturally  slow  to.  believe.  This  improb- 
a1)ility,  however,  is  greatly  diminished  where  we  see  im- 
portant occasion  for  such  interference,  as  where  miracles 
are  wrought  to  authenticate  a  revelation.  The  Christian 
miracles  have  not  only  this,  but  another  advantage.  The 
character  and  teachings  of  Christ  are  inseparably  asso- 
ciated with  miracles.  He  who  denies  the  miracles  denies 
the  supernatural  origin  of  the  character  and  teachings,  and 
must  then  account  for  these  as  merely  human  and  natural, 
which  the  ablest  and  most  ingenious  infidels,  after  a  great 
variety  of  attempts,  have  utterly  failed  to  do.  Thus  the 
a  priori  question,  the  question  of  antecedent  probability,  is 
here  reduced  to  this  —  which  is  more  improbable,  that 
miracles  should  have  been  wrought,  upon  such  occasion  as 
the  introduction  of  Christianity,  or  that  the  character  and 
teachings  of  Christ  should  be  merely  human  and  of  natu- 
ral origin. 

Thus  the  general  improbability  of  miracles  is  here  muc  6 
lessened  by  the  adequate  occasion,  and  then  is  more  tha  t 
counterbalanced  by  a  yet  greater  improbability. 

Moreover,  the  testimony  of  others  to  our  Lord's  miracles 
is  not  only  strong  and  unquestionable  in  itself,  but  has  the 
unique  and  invincible  reinforcement  of  our  Lord's  own 
testimony.  Jesus  professed  to  work  miracles ;  he  cannot 
by  possibility  have  been  deceived  on  the  subject ;  and  so, 
either  he  did  work  miracles,  or  he  was  a  bad  man.  Against 
his  character  all  the  objections  to  miracles  must  shatter, 
like  surf  against  the  rock.  And  this  is  not  arguing  in  a 
circle ;  not  proving  the  miracles  by  Christ,  and  Chrbt  by 
the  miracles.  The  concurrence  of  the  two  makes  it  easy 
to  account  for  both ;  the  denial  of  the  miracles  necessitates 
conclusions  more  improbable  than  the  miraculous. 

The  testimony  to  our  Lord's  resurrection  has  been  often 
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KQci  thoroughly  discussed,'*'  and  shown  to   be  inefiiys^ 
able. 

It  is  especially  strengthened  by  the  great  slowness  of 
belief  exhibited  by  the  disciples.  "  They  doubted,  that  w« 
might  not  doubt."  f 

The  evidence  of  CbristiaiL  experience  ought  never  to  be 
overlooked.  The  believer  finds  a  change  wrought  in  him 
which  testifies  to  the  reality  and  power  of  Christianity,  and 
he  in  turn  bears  witness  to  others  that  the  change  which 
they  observe  in  him  was  wrought  in  connection  with 
])elieving. 

(2.)  Matters  of  opinion,  as  distinguished  from  matters 
of  fact,  might,  as  above  remarked,  be  conveniently  desig* 
uated  by  the  term  authority.  But  this  term  b  sometimes 
applied  to  testimony  as  to  matters  of  fact,  especially  where 
it  is  particularly  strong  and  convincing  testimony,  and  is 
also  frequently  used  to  denote  some  combination  of  testi- 
mony as  to  fact,  and  reliable  judgment  or  opinion. 

The  so-called  authority  of  the  Fathers,  must  be  differ- 
ently regarded  in  different  cases.  As  to  the  question  which 
books  were  of  apostolic  origin,  they  afford  us  testimony, — 
though  in  the  case  of  all  but  the  earliest  it  is  not  original 
but  transmitted  testimony, — and  also  the  authority  of  theii 
judgment  as  to  the  weight  of  the  entire  evidence  known  to 
them,  only  a  part  of  which  do  they  hand  down  to  us.  In 
respect  to  such  questions  they  are  known  to  have  been 
very  critical,  and  we  may  well  attach  great  value  both  to 
their  testimony  and  their  authority.  But  as  to  the  inter 
pretation  of  the  sacred  books,  the  question  what  Scripture 
teaches,  we  have  only  their  authority,  their  judgment 

*  Mention  may  be  made  of  that  piquant  little  work,  Sherlock*! 
"*  Trial  of  the  Witnesses,"  in  which  the  eridence  of  the  resurrection 
Is  examined  according  to  the  forms  of  law. 

f  Some  of  the  yiews  here  presented  as  to  testimony,  and 
tl||«ri,  will  ^e  found  iq  WhaUly,  p.  78-lOi 
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Most  uf  them  were  loose  interpreters,  and  they  were  all 
greatly  influenced  by  pbilosophical  opinions,  prejudices  of 
various  kinds,  and  especially,  with  rare  exceptions,  by  an 
extreme  fondness  for  allegory.  Except,  then,  the  cases  in 
which  familiarity  with  Greek,  with  ancient  customs,  and 
the  like,  gives  special  weight  to  the  opinions  of  a  Father, 
their  authority  as  to  the  meaning  of  Scripture  is  not  great, 
and  in  fact  not  justly  equal  to  that  of  some  later  writers. 

The  Scriptures  themselves  are  an  authority  indeed.  All 
that  they  testify  to  be  fact  is  thereby  fully  proven,  all  that 
they  teach  as  true  and  right  is  thereby  established  and  made 
obligatory.  There  are  some  subjects  on  which  the  Bible  is 
our  sole  authority,  such  as  the  Trinity,  justification  by 
fiuth,  the  conditions  of  the  future  life,  and  the  positive  ordi- 
nances of  Christianity,  viz.  baptism  and  the  Lord's  supper.^ 
The  Christian  reasoner  should  seek  fully  to  appreciate  this 
unparalleled  authority,  and  should  heedfuUy  observe  its 
proper  relation  to  all  other  means  of  prooff 

The  generally  received  opinions  of  mankind,  and  the 
proverbs  and  maxims  which  express  the  collective  judg- 
ment of  many,,  have  a  greater  or  less  authority  according 
to  the  nature  of  the  case.  Those,  for  example,  which  are 
readily  attributable  to  human  superstitions  or  selfishness* 
can  claim  but  little  weight  Proverbs,  or  what  the  com* 
mon  people  call  ''  old  sayings,"  are  very  often,  as  it  has 
been  remarked,  but  the  striking  expression  of  some  half 
truth,  or  the  result  of  some  hasty  generalization,  and  in 
many  cases  they  can  be  matched  by  other  sayings  to  pre* 
cisely  the  opposite  efiect| 

In  respect  to  the  whole  matter  of  evidence  and  belief 
it  18  important  to  bear  in  mind  the  relation  between  belief 
and  disbelief    As  regards  many  truths  of  Christianity,  hi 

*Gom),.  Pctrter'8  Horn.  Leot  XL 
f  Comp.  below,  E,  and  also  {  4,  Order  of  Argamenta 
{Comp.  on  Sooroes  of  Illoairation,  ohap.  7,  2  2,  (6.) 
16  • 
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who  disbelieves  them,  is  thereby  compelled  to  believe  some- 
thing which  shall  take  their  place.  He  who  staggers  at 
the  difficulties,  real  or  alleged,  which  attach  to  the  Chris- 
tian  evidences,  must  not  forget  the  difficulties  of  infidelity. 
We  must  believe  something,  must  believe  something  as  to 
the  problems  of  religion,  and  if  we  go  away  from  Christ, 
"  to  whom  shall  we  go  ?  "  * 

C.  Induction. 

Induction  has  been  very  simply  defined  as  ''the  process 
of  drawing  a  general  rule  from  a  sufficient  number  of  par* 
ticular  cases.''  f  Finding  something  to  be  true  of  certain 
individual  objects,  we  conclude  that  the  same  thing  is  true 
of  the  whole  class  to  which  those  individuals  belong,  and 
afterwards  prove  it  to  be  true  of  any  new  object,  simply 
by  showing  that  that  object  belongs  to  the  same  class. 
Induction  is,  in  popular  usage,  the  commonest  form  of 
argument,  and  that  which  oftenest  involves  error.  Men  in 
general  do  not  argue  from  general  principles  or  previously 
established  truths,  nearly  so  often  as  from  examples.  These 
examples  they  indolently  observe,  and  without  extensive 
comparison  or  careful  scrutiny,  they  hastily  infer  that  what 
a  certain  person  did  is  right  for  them,  that  what  is  true  of 
certain  individuals,  or  of  all  they  happen  to  have  noticed, 
is  true  of  all  the  class.  When  they  are  strongly  impelled 
to  wish  it  so,  as  by  appetite,  interest,  or  prejudice,  and  thus 
some  powerful  feeling  combines  with  indolence,  it  is  not 
wouderftd,  however  deplorab.  e,  that  a  "  hasty  induction  " 
is  the  result.  In  agriculture,  or  in  domestic  medicine,  all 
manner  of  rules  are  upheld  and  followed  am  mg  the  masses 
of  men,  on  the  ground  of  imperfect  observation  and  hasty 
induction.  In  books  of  travel,  universal  statements  are 
constantly  made  as  to  the  opinions,  usages,  and  character 
of  a  people,  which  are  founded  on  a  very  hasty  induction^ 
stimulated  by  prejudice;  notable  examples  appearing  in 

>^Gomp.  Whately,  p.  102.       f  Fleming,  Yotab.  of  Phil.  p.  262. 
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English  books  about  Aroenca,  In  many  of  uur  EasterL 
journals  when  speaking  of  the  West,  and  many  Northern 
journals  when  speaking  of  the  South ;  *  also  in  the  reports 
of  Foreign  Missions  made  by  some  infidel  or  irreligious 
travellers.  From  the  fact  that  negroes  have  never  be^ 
highly  civilized,  it  is  confidently  inferred  by  some  that  they 
never. can  be;  others  observe  the  gratifying  progress  in 
knowledge  made  in  a  short  time  by  a  few  colored  people, 
and  at  once  proclaim  that  they  are  naturally  a  highly 
intelligent  race.  Certain  choice  specimens  of  what  are 
called  "uneducated"  ministers,  surpass  some  very  poor 
specimens  of  the  "  educated,"  and  this  b  thought  to  prove 
that  ministerial  education  is  unnecessary ;  a  half-educated 
young  preacher  makes  a  foolish  display  of  something  he 
learned  at  college,  and  this  shows  that  education  is  injur- 
ous.  But  who  could  catalogue,  or  even  broadly  classify , 
the  instances  of  hasty  or  otherwise  unwarranted  induction, 
which  make  up  so  sadly  large  a  portion  of  human  reason  • 
mg?  Let  us  earnestly  strive,  as  a  duty  to  our  own  mindi 
and  to  our  office  as  teachers  of  truth,  to  guard  against  ihii 
fruitful  source  of  error. 

The  question  what  b  "a  sufficient  number  of  cases"  tc 
warrant  our  drawing  a  general  rule,  depends  upon  the 
nature  of  the  subject-matter.  In  regard  to  physical  facts 
a  single  example  will  sometimes  suffice.  "  A  chemist  wh( 
had  ascertained,  in  a  single  specimen  of  gold,  its  capability 
of  combining  with  mercury,  would  not  think  it  necessary 
to  try  the  experiment  with  several  other  specimens,  but 
would  draw  the  conclusion  concerning  those  metals  univer- 
sally and  with  certainty."  f  But  nothing  like  this  applies 
to  social  &ct8,  or  to  moral  and  religious  truth.  The  ob- 
servation of  a  man's  whole  life,  of  a  neighborhood  through 
many  years,  or  of  the  entire  civilized  world  for  centuries, 
b98  often  led  to  false  conclusions  as  to  physical  phenomena, 

*  And  no  doubt,  vice  versa,  f  Whaiely,  p.  1)1. 
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or  aa  to  questions  of  good  goyemment  or  social  wel&re.  ^ 
order  to  a  safe  induction,  one  must  not  merely  aggr^ato  a 
number  of  instances ;  he  must  analyze  and  compare  them, 
80  as  to  eliminate  what  b  merely  incidental,  and  aboertain 
the  **  material  circumstances  '*  in  each  case.'*'  The  more 
clearly  we  can  discern  a  causal  relation,  accounting  for 
the  common  element,  the  smaller  the  number  of  instances 
necessary  to  establish  a  rule.  But  the  cause  must  be  a 
real  cause,  not  a  mere  hypothesis,  not  a  matter  haying  no 
real  connection  with  the  result  in  question,  nor  an  inci- 
dental circumstance.  As  an  example  of  the  last,  it  is  fre- 
quently inferred  that  something  found  true  in  seyeral  cases 
of  conyersion,  will  be  true  in  all  cases;  but  the  question  is, 
whether  this  is  something  founded  in  the  essential  princi- 
ples of  human  nature,  or  merely  the  result  of  peculiar 
temperament,  education,  etc 

Aristotle  says, "  Induction,  except  in  few  instances,  is  not 
proper  to  rhetoric."  f  As  the  people  so  commonly  reason 
in  diis  way,  it  is  natural  and  proper  that  they  who  speak 
to  the  people  should  wish  to  do  likewise,  and  especially 
that  sophistical  or  inconsiderate  speakers  should  yery  often 
introduce  hasty  inductions,  which  may  be  readily  and 
agreeably  presented,  and  will  be  easily  accepted  by  hearer» 
to  whose  prejudices  they  conform.  Where  a  safe  induction 
can  be  briefly  stated,  it  is  eminently  proper  to  rhetoric ; 
yet  this  will  happen  in  comparatiyely  ''few  instances.'' 
Sometimes  an  induction  frdly  and  eyen  formally  stated, 
will  be  appropriate;  such  occasions,  howeyer,  are  rare. 
But  in  addition  to  preying  by  arguments  of  other  kinds, 
we  may  quite  frequently  present  examples,  cases  in  point, 
which  will  not  merely  illustrate  what  we  mean,  but  rein- 
force  the  proof  by  at  least  a  probable  induction.  And  it 
is  in  the  highest  degree  important  that  we  should  know 

*Gomp.  Mill's  Logio,  Book  Y,  ohap.  6,  {  4. 
fAr.Bkot  n,  20,0. 
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now  to  correct  those  ten  thousand  erroneous  indbctiom^ 
whether  in  the  arguments  of  other  public  speakers,  in 
newspapers  and  conversation,  or  in  their  own  thinking,  by 
which  the  minds  of  our  hearers  are  so  apt  to  be  misled. 

D.  Arguments  from  Analogy. 

Analogy  is  still  too  often  confounded  with  resemblance, 
notwithstanding  the  earnest  efforts  of  Whately  and  some 
other  writers  to  confine  the  term  to  its  original  and  proper 
sense.  The  primary  meaning  of  the  word  is  proporUan, 
and  in  this  sense  only  is  it  eniployed  in  mathematics.  It 
denotes  not  a  resemblance  between  objects  themselves,  but 
a  correspondence  between  their  ratios  or  relations  to  other 
objects.  The  leg  of  a  table  does  not  much  resemble  the 
leg  of  an  animal,  but  they  are  analogous,  because  the  for- 
mer sustains  in  several  respects  the  same  relation  to  a  table, 
that  the  leg  sustains  to  an  animal.  The  foot  of  a  moun- 
tain is  analogous  to  that  of  a  man,  though  scarcely  at  all 
similar.  "  An  egg  and  a  seed  are  not  in  themselves  alike, 
but  bear  a  like  relation,  to  the  parent  bird  and  to  h^  future 
nestling  on  the  one  hand,  and  to  the  old  and  young  plant 
on  the  other."  *  But  analogous  objects  will  frequently  be 
similar  also,  and  this  fact  has  helped  to  obscure  to  men's 
minds  the  distinction,  that  being  sometimes  carelessly 
ascribed  to  the  resemblance  which  is  really  due  to  the 
analogy.  Further,  an  analogy  is  often  all  the  more  strik- 
bg  from  the  &ct  that  it  exists  betwe^i  objects  whidi  in 
some  other  respects  are  utterly  unlike.  First,  then,  failing 
to  see  clearly  the  difference  between  analogy  and  resem- 
blance, and  observing,  besides,  that  the  former  term  was 
often  employed  where  there  is  in  some  respects  a  great  dis< 
similarity,  many  persons  have  fallen  into  the  habit  of 
calling  objects  analogous  which  are  similar  in  some 
respects,  but  have  a  recognized  difference  in  others.  Mill, 
in  his  Logic,  puts  forward  this  common  use  of  the  term  as 

«Whatel7,  p.  116. 
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if  it  were  legitimate,  and  unfairly  employs  it  for  the.jiur 
pose  of  throwing  discredit  upon  all  arguments  from  anal 
ogy.*  Of  course  an  argument  from  a  mere  partial  resem- 
blance between  objects  can  be  worth  but  little.  But  yer} 
different  may  be  the  case  where  there  is  a  resemblance 
(sometimes  even  an  identity)  in  the  relation  which  two 
objects  bear  to  a  third,  or  to  two  others,  respectively. 
Understand  analogy  in  this  strict  and  proper  sense,  and 
the  argument  from  analogy  may  have  great  force.  It  19 
exceedingly  desirable  that  good  usage  should  restrict  the 
term  to  its  proper  meaning.  The  point  to  be  guarded  is, 
never  to  say  there  is  an  analogy  between  objects,  unless 
there  is  a  correspondence  (identity  or  similarity)  in  their 
relations  to  something  else,  however  like  or  however  unlike 
the  objects  themselves  may  be.  Men  are  the  slaves  of 
words ;  and  unless  the  thoughtful  can  discern,  avoid  and 
correct  such  confusions  in  the  popular  use  of  important 
terms,  reasoning  to  a  popular  audience  will  constantly 
become  increasingly  difficult 

It  follows  that  we  must  carefully  avoid  the  ^  error  of 
concluding  the  things  in  question  to  be  alike^  because  they 
are  analogous ; "  and  that  it  is  very  unjust,  when  a  man 
has  argued  from  the  analogy  between  two  objects,  ^  charge 
him  with  having  represented  them  as  similar.  Moreover, 
the  correspondence  between  the  relations  of  objects  which 
are  seen  to  be  analogous,  must  not  be  presumed  to  extend 
to  all  their  relations.  Thus,  because  a  just  analogy  has 
been  discerned  between  the  metropolis  of  a  country,  and 
the  heart  of  the  animal  body,  it  has  been  sometimes  con- 
tended that  its  increaaed  size  is  a  disease, — that  it  may 
impede  some  of  its  most  important  functions,  or  even  be 
the  cause  of  its  dissolution.f  The  question  is,  in  whai 
respects  are  the  relations  between  the  objects  similar? 

•  Mill's  Logic,  Book  III,  chap.  20,  and  Book  Y,  ohap.  6,  |  6. 
t  Biihop  Copleston,  in  Whately,  p.  116,  and  p.  492  ff. 
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A  large  proportion  of  tie  metaphors  we  employ,  rest, 
not  upon  resemblance,  but  upon  analogy.  K  g.  "  He  ia 
tbc  pillar  of  the  State; "  "Paris  is  the  heart  of  France." 
All  mental  and  spiritual  states  and  operations  are  expressed 
by  terms  borrowed,  by  analogy,  from  the  physical ;  all  that 
we  know  of  the  future  life,  by  terms  derived  from  analogous 
objects  or  relations  in  this  life.  The  sense  of  such  meta- 
phorical expressions  has  been  in  many  cases  fixed  and 
defined  by  usage,  so  that,  as  commonly  employed,  they 
will  not  mislead ;  but  whenever  we  begin  to  reason  upon 
them,  great  care  must  be  taken  lest  we  extend  the  analogy 
to  matters  which  it  does  not  really  embrace.  So  with  the 
terras  used  to  describe  the  attributes  of  Otod,  and  his  rela- 
tions to  his  creatures.  Thus  we  call  Grod  a  Father,  and  in 
certain  respects  Christ  reasons  from  earthly  fathers  to 
Him.  Yet  if  we  infer  from  a  father's  forgiving  his  child 
upon  repentance,  without  satisfaction,  that  our  Heavenly 
Father  will  and  must  forgive  us  upon  repentance,  without 
need  of  an  Atonement,  we  extend  the  analogy^  more  widely 
than  is  warranted.  Qod  is  a  Father,  but  is  also  a  King , 
and  his  government  is  not  a  •ystem  of  imperfect  expedi* 
ents,  but  must  consult  the  requirements  of  absolute  Justice. 

Has  the  argument  from  analogy  any  positive  force?  It 
may  certainly  aflbrd  a  probable  proof  of  positive  truth. 
When  two  objects  are  observed  to  be  analogous  in  many 
important  respects,  it  is  assuredly  more  or  less  probable 
that  they  are  also  analogous  in  some  other  respect  not 
observed.  But  it  is  very  doubtful  whether  this  can  in  any 
ease  be  an  absolute  proof.  Many  results  of  induction,  as 
we  have  seen  above,  are  simply  in  a  high  degree  probable; 
and  they  become  certain  only  when,  besides  observing  that 
the  instances  examined  are  all  similar  in  a  certain  respect, 
we  can  also  discern  some  cause  of  that  similarity,  which 
will  operate  also  in  the  instances  not  examined.  Now  the 
«ame  thing  must  hold  in  the  case  of  analogy.    If  twc 
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objects  should  correspond  in  all  their  relations  to  certain 
ither  objects  so  far  as  we  can  examine,  and  if  we  were 
able  to  discern  some  cause  of  the  correspondence,  such  as 
must  produce  a  like  correspondence  in  other  relations  not 
examined,  then  we  might  infer  with  certainty  that  in  any 
of  these  other  relations  they  do  correspond.  In  many 
oases  of  Induction,  a  cause,  or  at  least  an  explanation,  of 
the  common  element  can  be  found.  We  leave  it  a  ques- 
tion whether  the  same  can  ever  be  done  in  cases  of  Analogy. 
Still,  an  argument  from  analogy  will  often  add  its  force  to 
that  of  ot^er  proo&,  and  will  make  a  result  more  or  less 
probable,  even  where  no  other  proof  exists. 

But  chiefly  for  negative  purposes,  in  the  refutation  of 
objections,  is  the  argument  from  analogy  of  frequent  and 
high  utility ,  "like  those  weapons,  which  though  they  can- 
not kill  the  enemy,  inll  ward  his  blows."  *  Butler,  in 
his  immortal  work,  has  with  great  power  refuted  objec- 
tions to  natural  religion  by  the  analogy  of  nature,  and 
objections  tor  revealed  religion  by  the  analogy  of  Provi 
dence.  If  men  say  it  would  be  unjust  in  GK>d  to  punish 
them  for  violating  his  law  when  they  did  not  believe,  or 
did  not  certainly  know,  that  it  was  his  law,  we  point  them 
to  the  fact  that  this  holds  of  physical  laws  — that  he  who 
takes  poison  will  be  killed,  even  though  he  did  not  know, 
or  did  not  believe,  that  it  was  poison.  If  they  object  that 
Hod  could  not  with  propriety  make  salvation  depend^it 
upon  belief  of  the  gospel,  when  there  may  be  some  doubt 
as  to  whether  the  gospel  is  true,  we  remind  them  that 
bodily  life  is  often  dependent  upon  sending  for  the  physi- 
cian, though  there  may  be  very  great  doubt  as  to  whether 
he  will  understand  and  remedy  the  disease ;  we  have  to 
risk  life  upon  a  probability,  or  take  the  consequences.  If 
they  object  to  the  doctrine  of  Original  Sin,  as  incompatible 
with  Qod^B  goodness,  we  point  to  inherited  disease,  inherited 

»  Campbell,  Phil,  of  Rhet.  p.  70. 
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proclmties  to  vice,  inherited  dishonDr.  And  8C  as  to  the 
doctrine  of  Election.  From  the  great  inequalities  which 
exist  among  men  as  to  native  physical  powers,  intellect, 
moral  character,  and  the  influences  which  have  surrounded 
their  childhood  as  well  as  their  age,  we  could  not  with  any- 
thing more  than  probability  infer,  as  a  positive  proposition, 
that  Qod  would  elect  some  men  to  be  saved,  and  omit  others. 
As  a  positive  argument  it  would  be  weakened  by  the  fact 
that  we  cannot  be  certain  of  a  universal  analogy  between 
God's  operations  in  the  sphere  of  creation  and  providence, 
and  his  operations  in  the  sphere  of  grace;  and  also  by  the 
fiu^  that  the  widest  inequalities  of  earthly  life  are  slight 
compared  with  the  difference  between  salvation  and  dam- 
nation. But  when  to  the  doctrine  of  Election  as  taught  in 
Scripture  men  offer  the  objection  that  it  is  inconsistent  with 
the  Divine  justice  to  make  such  a  distinction,  we  refuie  th^ 
Section  by  pointing  to  the  immense  distinctions  which  he 
certainly  does  make  in  this  life. 

When  examples  are  invented  to  furnish  argument  (and 
^ot  merely  explanation,  ornament,  etc.),  it  must  always  be 
the  argument  from  analogy.  It  is  only  necessary  that  the 
supposed  case  should  heprobabh.  Induction  from  unreal 
examples  would  of  course  be  worthless;  but  merely  prob- 
able cases  may  afford  an  analogy  to  the  matter  in  hand 
which  will  be  in  a  high  degree  convincing.* 

The  analogy  of  real  and  of  invented  examples  is  some- 
times employed  not  to  prove,  but  merely  to  explain,  or  to 
lender  interesting.f 

Of  the  four  great  Varieties  of  Argument  whidi  have 
now  been  discussed,  the  first,  argument  a  priori,  stands 
apart  as  distinct  from  the  rest.  All  other  arguments  are 
livided  by  Aristotle  (followed  by  Whately,  and  others) 

♦Sm  Whately,  p.  129  ff. 

t  As  to  the  objectionable  phrase,  the  analogy  of  Faith,  see  note 
la  ehap.  2,  {  4. 
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into  argunients  irom  ngn,  and  arguments  from  exan^^ 
The  most  important  class  of  arguments  from  sign  are  those 
from  TesHmany;  and  nearly  all  arguments  from  exampU 
fall  either  under  the  head  of  Induction  or  of  Analogy, 

R  Deduction  from  established  truth. 

Every  species  of  argument  involves  a  deduction.  But 
there  are  many  deductions  which  do  not  belong  to  any  of 
the  varieties  we  have  been  considering — deductions  not 
from  sign  nor  example,  not  from  a  cause  or  necessary 
truth,  but  from  a  general  truth,  which  has  been  in  some 
way  established.  What  we  then  do  is  to  show  that  this 
truth  includes  some  other,  or  by  its  combination  with 
Mmilar  established  truths  leads  to  some  other;  and  t^ese 
processes  may  be  repeated,  so  as  to  produce  a  series. 
Much  of  our  reasoning  is  obviously  of  this  character.  We 
do  not  stop  with  the  truth  frimished  by  cause,  sign,  or 
ftxample,  but  proceed  to  develop  its  contents,  or  combine 
it  with  other  truths  and  show  the  result  And  besides 
what  is  common  to  all  men,  the  reasoning  of  preachers 
possesses  a  large  element  of  t^is  kind,  in  its  constant 
< [eductions  or  "inferences"  from  the  teachings  of  Scripture. 

Now  such  deductions  must  be  made  with  great  care. 
The  reply  often  heard  in  conversational  discussion,  "  Ah, 
but  that  is  only  an  inference  of  yours,"  shows  the  Qommon 
feeling  as  to  the  danger  that  our  inferences  will  be  &r  less 
certain  than  the  truths  from  which  we  infer.  There  is 
obviously  need  for  great  care  that  the  deduction  shall  be 
strictly  logical.  But  another  thing  is  important.  In 
Political  Economy,  it  is  found  that  the  results  deduced  by 
abstract  reasoning  from  general  principles  must  at  every 
step  be  compared  with  facts,  or  they  will  at  length  be 
found  to  have  gone  astray  from  actual  truth.  And 
similarly  in  religious  reasoning.  We  can  very  seldom 
iike  a  general  truth  and  make  a  series  of  deductions  from 
it  MS  is  done  in  Geometry,  and  feel  safe  t%  to  the  results. 
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^'V'e  miist  coDBtantly  compare  with  tl  e  facts  of  existence, 
^^d  with  the  teachings  of  Scripture.      The  love  of  purely 
^l>8tract  reasoning  leads  many  minds  astray  as  to  religious 
trruth.    The  idea  of  establishing  some  truth  of  religion  by 
**  a  perfect  demonstration  "  is  commonly  delusive.    Human 
life  is  not  really  controlled  by  demonstrated  truth,  as  to 
tins  world  or  the  next    We  must  be  content  with  those 
practical  certainties  which  the  conditions  of  existence 
^Uow  us  to  attain ;   and  while  constantly  drawing  infer- 
ences, as  it  is  right  we  should  do,  must  be  content  to 
compare  them  with  fact  and  Scripture,  to  make  sure  that 
they  are  correct. 

"  Pure  reasoning  handles  ideas  and  not  facts.  It  is  a 
«ort  of  geometry  of  intellectual  space.  This  geometry, 
lowever,  is  less  certain  than  the  other,  the  import  of  signs 
here  being  less  invariable.  Hence  the  necessity  of  not 
coursing  entirely  through  the  void,  and  of  descending  often 
to  the  earth,  to  set  our  feet  on  facts.  Otherwise,  we  run  the 
risk  of  proving  too  much,  and  losing,  at  length,  the  sense 
of  reality.  At  the  end  of  the  most  sound  reasonings,  when 
the  reason  of  the  hearer  seems  to  be  overcome,  something 
more  intimate  than  logic  rises  up  within  him,  and  protests 
against  your  conclusions."  * 
F.  Certain  forms  of  Argument 

We  have  hitherto  considered  the  principal  varieties  of 
argument  as  to  their  essential  nature.  But  several  of 
the /orwM  which  arguments,  whatever  be  their  material  and 
character,  often  assume,  would  seem  to  call  for  mention 
and  explanation. ' 

The  argument  a  fortiori  (from  stronger  grounds),  shows 
that  something  is  true  in  a  less  probable  case,  real  or  sup- 
posed, and  then  insists  that  much  more  certainly  must  it 
be  true  in  a  more  probable  case.  This  form  of  argument 
b  a  fiivorite  one  with  orators,  and  is  very  often  found  in 

♦  Vinet,  p.  174-6. 
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the  teachiLgs  of  our  Lord  and  the  apostles.  **  If  ye,  then 
being  evil,  know  how  to  give  good  things  to  your  children, 
how  much  more  will  your  Heavenly  Father,"  etc.  "  If 
God  so  clothe  the  grass  of  the  field,  which  to-day  is,  and 
to-morrow  is  cast  into  the  oven,  shall  he  not  much  more 
clothe  you,  O  ye  of  little  faith ! "  "If  they  do  these  things 
in  the  green  tree,  what  shall  be  done  in  the  dry  7  "  (Luke 
23  :  31.)  "  He  that  spared  not  his  own  Son,  but  delivered 
him  up  for  us  all,  how  shall  he  not  with  him  also  freely 
give  us  all  things?"  (Rom.  8  :  32.)  "For  if  the  word 
spoken  by  angels  was  steadfast,  and  every  transgression 
imd  disobedience  received  a  just  recompense  of  reward ; 
bow  shall  we  escape,  if  we  neglect  so  great  salvation,  which 
dit  the  first  began  to  be  spoken  by  the  Lord  (i.  e.  the  Lord 
Jesus),  and  was  confirmed  unto  us,"  etc.  (Heb.  2  :  2-4.) 
''For  the 'time  is  come  that  judgment  must  begin  at  the 
house  of  God :  and  if  it  first  begin  at  us,  what  shall  the 
end  be  of  them  that  obey  not  the  gospel  of  God  I  And  if 
the  righteous  scarcely  be  saved,  where  shall  the  ungodly 
and  the  sinner  appear?"  (1  Pet  4  :  17,  18.)  *  These  are 
but  a  few  examples  out  of  many.  They  should  impress  us 
with  the  suitableness  of  such  arguments  in  addressing  the 
popular  mind. 

The  argument  from  Progressive  Approach  has  been 
pointed  out  and  well  illustrated  by  Whately.  In  arguing 
the  being  of  a  Gk)d  from  the  general  consent  of  mankind, 
we  observe  that  in  proportion  as  men  have  become  culti- 
vated and  civilized,  their  ideas  of  the  .unity  and  moral 
excellence  of  the  Deity  have  risen  higher ;  that  there  is  a 
progressive  tendency  towards  the  most  exalted  Monothe- 
ism, which  is  hence  inferred  to  be  true.  Or  as  regards  reli- 
gious tolerance :  "  In  every  age  and  country,  as  a  general 
rule,  tolerant  principles  have  (however  imperfectly)  gained 
ground  wherever  scriptural  knowledge  has  gained  ground. 

«  See  Vinet,  p.  198-6. 
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And  a  presumptioD  is  thus  afforded  that  a  still  further  ad 
Tance  of  the  one  would  lead  to  a  corresponding  advance 
in  the  other."  * 

The  dilemma  presents  two  assumptions,  of  such  a  char- 
acter that  one  or  the  other  must  be  true,  and  yet  which- 
ever is  considered  true,  there  will  follow  the  result  proposed. 
Such  was  Gamaliers  argument  (Acts  5  :  38-9)  :  "  If  thia 
counsel  or  this  work  be  of  men,  it  will  come  to  nought : 
but  if  it  be  of  God,  ye  cannot  overthrow  it"  It  must  be 
either  from  men  or  from  God^  and  in  either  case  the  con- 
clusion would  be,  "  Refrain  from  these  men,  and  let  them 
alone."  t  The  dilemma  is  most  commonly,  but  not 
exclusively  employed  for  the  purpose  of  refutation. 

In  like  manner,  the  reducHo  ad  absurdum  (reduction  to 
an  absurdity)  is  most  frequently,  but  not  always  used  for 
refutation.^  When  it  is  argued  that  we  ought  not  to  send 
the  gospel  to  the  heathen,  because  if  they  reject  it,  their 
guilt  and  doom  will  be  so  much  aggravated,  we  answer  that 
upon  that  principle,  the  gospel  ought  not  to  be  preached  to 
the  destitute  at  home,  nor  to  any  one,  and  it  is  a  pity  ther^ 
ever  was  a  gospel.  The  principle  which  necessarily  leadN 
to  such  an  absurdity,  must  be  in  itself  erroneous. 

The  argument  ex  concesso,  from  something  conceded  br 
the  opponent,  or  known  to  be  admitted  by  the  persom 
addressed,  may  be  employed  not  only  for  refutation,  but 
also  to  establish  positive  truth,  when  we  are  satisfied  that 
the  thiiig  admitted  is  really  true. 

The  argument  ad  Kominem.  is  legitimately  employed  only 
m  refutation,  and  will  be  explained  under  that  head.|| 
.  Arguments  of  different  kinds,  as  to  nature  or  form,  will 
often  1>e  combined  in  one  complex  argument. 

•WhUely,  p.  104-9. 

f  We  are  not  here  inquiring  whether  Gamaliel's  assumptions  ar« 
correct. 
X  Camp,  abore,  {IS.  |  See  below»  |  8 
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Diflltf'ent  speakers  will  prefer  one  or  another  species 
of  argument  according  to  their  mental  constitution  and 
other  circumstances,  and  a  man  will  be  apt  to  manage  best 
that  which  he  prefers.  But  this  preference  should  never 
become  exclusive,  or  it  will  make  the  mind  one-sided 
Besides,  it  is  necessary  to  consider  what  species  of  argu- 
ment will  best  suit  the  mental  constitution,  intelligence 
and  tafltee  of  the  audience.  We  should  therefore  habitu- 
ally seek  to  draw  arguments  from  a  variety  of  sources,  and 
throw  them  into  various  forms. 


§  3.      REFUTATION. 

(1.)  It  is  frequently  a  sufficient  refutation  of  error  to 
prove  the  opposite  truth ;  and  this  is  then  greatly  to  be 
preferred.  The  error,  without  mention,  just  falls  away, 
and  is  thought  of  no  more.  But  such  a  course  will  not 
always  suffice.  The  arguments  of  adversaries  must  often 
be  met,  and  objections  to  the  truth  must  still  oftener  be 
removed.  In  controversial  sermons,  though  the  preacher 
may  have  no  actual  antagonist,  yet  there  are  arguments 
well  known  to  be  used  in  favor  of  a  different  view,  and 
which  he  must  refute;  "that  he  may  be  able  with  the 
sound  teaching  both  to  exhort,  and  to  reAite  the  gain« 
sayers.     For  there  are  many  unruly  vain   talkers  and 

deceivers whose  mouths  must  be  stopped."  *    Right 

feelings  towards  those  who  are  in  error  will  render  this 
necessary  task  a  painful  one.  But  naturally,  all  men  take 
pleasure  in  conflict  "We  are  more  inclined  to  refute 
than  to  prove,  to  destroy  than  to  build  up.  It  is  more 
easy,  more  flattering  to  self-love,  more  in  accordance  with 
our  natural  passions.  Every  one  is  eloquent  in  anger; 
love  and  peace  seldom  make  men  eloquent  "f  The 
audience,  too,  are  thus  readily  aroused.     Everyboily  will 

»Tit  l:ft.ll.  t  Vinet,  p.  177. 
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mn  to  see  a  fight.  And  he  who  assumes  the  character 
of  a  fearless  defender  of  unpopular  doctrines,  a  martyr- 
spirit,  readily  gains  from  the  unthinking  a  species  of 
sympathy  and  admiration.  These  things  being  so,  we 
must  carefully  guard  against  the  temptation  to  assail 
others  where  it  is  not  really  necessary.  We  must  keep 
uppermost  in  our  minds  the  desire  to  establish  truth,  and 
let  refutation  be  strictly  and  manifestly  subordinate.* 

But  apart  from  controversy,  and  where  we  have  no  real 
antagonist,  there  will  be,  in  preaching,  very  frequent  oc- 
casion for  refuting  objections  to  the  truth  we  advocate. 
It  is  better,  whenever  consistent  with  the  known  facts,  to 
treat  these  83  the  objections,  not  of  a  caviller,  but  of 
an  honest  inquirer.  Instead  of  assailing  the  supposed  ob- 
jector and  attempting  to  conquer  him,  let  us  approach 
him  kindly  and  seek  to  win  him  to  the  truth. 

(2.)  In  moral  reasoning,  one  cannot  always,  as  in  Qeo 
nietry,  give  a  complete  refutation  of  all  objections.  Some 
times  they  are  too  weak  to  be  refiited.  He  who  does  not 
at  once  see  their  absurdity  or  nothingness,  can  scarcely  ht 
made  to  see  it  at  all.  You  pierce  the  phantom  through 
and  through  with  your  sword,  but  there  it  stands.  Or  you 
perceive  that  the  objection  is  really  a  pretence  or  a  delu- 
sion on  the  part  of  men  who  are  opposed  to  the  truth 
on  grounds  they  do  not  state — perhaps  the  last  refuge 
of  one  determined  not  to  yield*  Alas  1  for  the  frequency 
with  which  we  are  reminded  that 

^A  man  oonTinoed  against  his  will 
Is  of  the  same  opinion  still." 

Besides,  there  are  objections  to  everything.  Whately 
was  fond  of  quoting  a  saying  of  Dr.  Johnson,  ''There  are 
objections  to  a  plenum  and  objections  to  a  vacuum ;  yet 
one  or  the  other  must  be  true."    The  reason  for  believing 

*  Comp.  on  Polemical  Subjeots,  chap.  8,  {  2. 
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any  proposition  in  moral  truth  consists  of  the  argomeati 
in  &yor  of  it,  minus  the  objections,  refuted  as  fietr  as 
practicable.  "The  objection  perhaps  may  be  unanswor- 
able,  and  yet  may  safely  be  allowed,  if  it  can  be  shown 
that  more  and  weightier  objections  lie  against  every  other 
supposition.  This  is  a  most  important  caution  for  those 
who  are  studying  the  Evidences  of  Beligion.  Let  the 
opposer  of  them  be  called  on,  instead  of  confining  himself 
to  detached  cavils,  and  saying  'how  do  you  answer  this?' 
and  'how  do  you  explain  that?'  to  frame  some  consistent 
hypothesis  to  account  for  the  introduction  of  Christianity 
by  human  means ;  and  then  to  consider  whether  there  are 
more  or  fewer  difficulties  in  his  hypothesis  than  in  the 
other."* 

It  follows  that  we  must  not  waste  time  in  the  refutation 
of  trifling  objections ;  nor  mention  objections  which  would 
never  trouble  the  minds  of  the  hearers,  and  which  furnish 
no  sufficient  ground  for  doubting  the  truth ;  nor  attempt 
to  refute  objections  unless  we  can  do  so  satisfiEu^torily.  It 
is  sometimes  better  to  say,  "Well,  that  is  an  objection  to 
my  proposition,  I  grant ;  but  then  the  proposition  must  be 
true,  as  the  arguments  in  favor  of  it  show."  K  tho 
objections,  or  tiie  arguments  for  a  contradictory  pru 
position,  are  really  convincing,  it  is  the  manifest  duty  of 
one  who  loves  truth,  and  would  seem  especially  incum* 
bent  on  a  preacher,  to  acknowledge  himself  convinced,  and 
90  far  as  this  matter  goes,  to  change  his  ground. 

(3.)  When  objections  are  discussed,  they  should  be 
stated  in  full  force.  This  is  simply  just,  and  is  also  obvi- 
ously good  policy.  "  Express  it  precisely  as  you  believe 
it  to  be  in  the  hearer's  mind,  so  that,  listening  to  your 
exposition  of  it,  he  may  say  to  himself, '  That  is  exactly 
my  objection ;  that  is  precisely  my  difficulty,  and  I  should 

*  Whately,  p  188.    Comp.  aboTe,  on  Testimony,  |  2,  B. 
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irilli  rery  much  to  hear  how  the  preacher  will  clear  il 

(4.)  Befutation,  whether  of  an  erroneous  proposition,  or 
of  an  objection  to  the  truth,  will  be  accomplished  by  show- 
ing either  that  the  terms  are  ambiguous,  the  premises  &lse| 
the  reasoning  unsound,  or  the  conclusion  irrelevant  Some- 
times that  which  is  presented  as  an  objection  may  be  very 
true,  but  may  not  really  conflict  with  tibe  proposition  under 
consideration. 

**  In  all  cases  in  which  it  seems  necessary,  we  must  divide 
the  difficulty.  Refutation  ordinarily  gains  by  a  division 
of  the  objection.  It  is  seldom  that  one  reply  alone  can 
demolish  directly  with  a  single  stroke,  all  parts  of  the 
error. ....  The  hearer  sees  you  conquer  many  times  in 
•uccession ;  he  perceives  that  there  are  many  errors  on  the 
>ther  side,  and  many  truths  on  yours."  f 

"  We  must  know  how  to  take  the  offensive,  and,  if  pos- 
sible, turn  the  objection  into  a  proof  Prolonging  the 
defensive,  enfeebles  us;  and  to  defend  ourselves  to  advan- 
tage, we  must  make  the  attack.  Great  preachers  have 
always  observed  this  rule.  In  the  error  which  we  decom- 
pose or  attack,  we  should  find  the  very  germs  of  truth."  I 
The  lamented  Addison  Alexander,  in  his  sermons  and  com- 
mentaries, exhibits  remarkable  skill  in  thus  turning  objec- 
tbns  into  proof. 

(5.)  Befutation  of  an  error  is  sometimes  strengthened 
by  showing  how  the  error  may  have  originated.  Thus  an 
opposer  of  Infant  Baptism,  after  disposing  of  such  passages 
from  the  New  Testament  as  may  have  been  presented  in 
proof  of  it,  breaks  the  force  of  any  argument  derived  from 
its  present  and  long-continued  exbtence,  by  pointing  out 
how  it  may  have  arisen  in  the  second  or  third  century. 

(6.)  It  is  often  advantageous  to  have  recourse  to  indired 
refutation.    The  principal  species  of  this,  redueUo  ad 

•  Pottwr't  Saored  Bloquenoe,  p.  179.      f  ^'^^^  P*  179.     %  ^ 
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abiurdum,  has  been  already  discussed.*  The  argament 
cid  haminem^  *  to  the  man/  can  scarcely  ever  be  properly 
employed  to  establish  positive  truth.  An  appeal  to  the 
hearer's  peculiar  opinions,  position,  or  mode  of  reasoning, 
in  order  to  make  him  believe  something,  is  almost  neces- 
sarily improper.  But  in  refutation,  in  dealLig  with  those 
unreasonable  objectors  ''whose  mouths  must  be  stopped," 
it  is  perfectly  appropriate  and  may  be  highly  effective. 
Such  is  our  Lord's  argument  in  Matt  12  :  27,  '^  If  I  by 
Beelzebub  cast  out  devils,  by  whom  do  your  children  cast 
them  out?"  He  is  not  saying  that  the  disciples  of  the 
Pharisees  really  do  cast  out  demons,  but  simply  shutting 
their  mouths  by  an  argument  ad  hominem.  So  likewise  in 
1  Ck>r.  15  :  29,  "  Else  what  shall  they  do  which  are  bap- 
tized for  the  dead,  if  the  dead  rise  not  at  all  ?  why  are 
they  then  baptized  for  them  7  "  the  apostle  silences  certain 
objectors  to  the  resurrection  of  the  dead  by  pointing  to 
the  superstitious  practice  encouraged  by  them,  of  baptizing 
living  persons  in  behalf  of  those  who  had  died  unbaptized, 
—  a  practice  known  to  have  existed  in  t^e  next  century. 
He  does  not  present  this  as  an  argument  to  prove  the  doc 
trine  of  the  resurrection  true,  but  simply  as  an  od  hominem 
argument  to  stop  the  mouths  of  unreasonable  opponents 
And  his  own  condemnation  of  the  superstitious  practice 
need  not  be  stated,  for  at  Ck>rinth  it  would  be  well  under- 
stood. This  is  one  of  the  points  to  be  guarded  in  using 
the  form  of  argument  in  question ;  we  must  not  seem  to 
approve  the  position  or  practice  to  which  we  appeal.  We 
must  also  take  pains  to  use  the  argument  fairly.  "  It  does 
not  follow  from  a  man's  having  been  of  a  different  opinion 
formerly,  that  he  is  wrong  in  thinking  as  he  now  does.  A 
man  is  often  reproached  for  making  progress,  when  re* 
preached  with  inconsistency."  f 

«  See  ftboTe,  {  2,  F. 

i  Viaet,  p.  166.    See  his  whole  ditooMion,  p.  18S-41 
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It  is  sometimes  convenient  to  show  that  an  opponent's 
premise  is  wrong,  by  showing  that  it  "proves  too  much," 
I.  e.  **  that  it  proves,  besides  the  conclusion  drawn,  another^ 
which  is  manifestly  inadmissible."  * 

Irony,  as  a  means  of  making  an  opponent  or  an  error 
ridiculous,  is  certainly  allowable  in  serious  discourse,  for 
we  have  a  famous  example  in  Elijah's  address  to  the  priests 
of  Baal.f  It  is  employed  with  great  effect  against  certain 
modern  forms  of  infidelity,  in  Rogers'  Eclipse  of  Faith. 
Though  it  be  not  true  that  "  ridicule  is  the  test  of  truth," 
it  is  certainly  a  very  effective  means  of  refuting  preten- 
tious falsehood.  If  a  serious  subject  is  involved,  the 
persons  refuted  by  means  of  irony  will  of  course  complain 
loudly  that  it  is  irreverent,  and  some  good  people  may 
think  likewise ;  but  this  only  makes  it  proper  to  be  care- 
ful that  we  do  not  say  anything  which  really  does  make  a 
serious  subject  ridiculous.  It  is  obvious  that  an  ironical 
passage  in  a  sermon  ought,  save  in  very  peculiar  cases,  ti> 
be  quite  brief.J 

Akin  to  the  indirect  method  of  refutation,  is  a  certain 
sophistical  method,  "consisting  in  oounter-objections  urged 
against  something  else  which  is  taken  for  granted  to  be, 
though  it  is  not,  the  only  alternative.  ....  It  is  thun 
that  a  man  commonly  replies  to  the  censure  passed  on  ani 
vice  he  is  addicted  to,  by  representing  some  other  vice  ar 
worse ;  e.  g.  if  he  is  blamed  for  being  a  sot,  he  dilates  on 
the  greater  enormity  of  being  a  thief;  as  if  there  were  any 
need  he  should  be  either."  ||  So  likewise  when  we  object  to 
the  popular  dancing,  there  are  those  who  reply  that  it 
would  be  greatly  worse  to  spend  the  time  in  talking 
scandal. 

(7.)  Too  elaborate  and  vehement  refutation  may  some- 
times defeat  its  own  design.    Not  only  because  it  arouses 

»  Whttely,  p.  182.  f  ^  Kin««.  18  :  27. 

t  Comp.  Whately,  p   18^-7.  |  Whately,  p  lSa-9. 
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deep-seated  prejudices,  but  because,  by  overwhelming  and 
utterly  crushing  an  error,  we  may  make  persons  unwilling 
to  acknowledge  that  an  opinion  they  have  entertained  ia 
so  preposterous,  and  therefore  unwilling  to  admit  that  the 
refutation  is  just*  Thus  in  condemning  the  ''  accommoda- 
tion" of  texts,  if  one  grows  indignant,  and  declares  the 
practice  to  be  inexpressibly  foolish  and  wicked,  some  of 
those  who  have  indulged  in  it  are  repelled,  and  refuse  to 
acknowledge  that  it  is  wrong  at  all. 

(8.)  A  successful  recitation  is  apt  to  carry  the  sym- 
pathies of  the  hearers,  as  men  usually  sympathize  with  the 
victorious.  And  influenced  by  this  feeling,  they  often  over- 
estimate the  extent  of  the  refiitation.  All  the  arguments 
advanced  in  &vor  of  a  proposition  may  have  been  refuted, 
and  yet  the  proposition  may  be  true,  on  grounds  not  men- 
tioned. Still,  if  the  advocates  of  a  view  are  able  men,  it 
is  natural  to  suppose  that  they  have  not  omitted  the  only 
convincing  arguments  on  their  side,  and  so  there  is  not 
here  any  great  danger  of  error.  But  in  another  way  there 
is  very  great  danger.  When  the  opponent  readily  and 
overwhelmingly  refutes  same  of  the  arguments  presented, 
and  then  with  a  lofty  careldisness  remarks  that  in  like 
manner  all  the  rest  could  be  refuted  if  it  were  worth  whil^ 
the  great  mass  of  men  will  lielieve  it  to  be  even  so,  anr 
regard  him  as  triumphant.  Hence  it  is  of  great  importance 
\ot  to  employ  doubtful  proo&,  and  in  presenting  those 
which  afford  only  a  probability  or  a  presumption  to  point 
out  distinctly  that  such  is  the  case.  Otherwise  the  sophis- 
tical adversary  will  refute  the  weak  proo&,  or  show  that 
the  merely  probable  ones  establish  nothing,  and  then  if  he 
does  not  assert,  will  leave  it  to  be  taken  for  granted,  that 
our  other  proo&  are  of  the  same  character. 

This  has  oft;en  happened  with  reference  to  the  doctrine 
of  the  Divinity  of  Christ     Every  passage  which  at  all 

^  Comp.  Whttely,  p.  198-8* 
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appears  to  teach  the  doctrine  being  adduced,  the  Socinian 
can  show  that  many  of  them  are  exceedingly  doubtful,  and 
many  others  can  be  differently  understood,  until  unthinking 
persons  would  suppose  that  he  had  completely  destroyed 
the  argument,  or  reduced  it  to  but  a  few  passages.  Now 
if  one  wishes  a  climax,  he  may  begin  by  showing  that  a  great 
number  of  passages  seem  to  involve  the  doctrine,  and  that 
many  others  make  it  extremely  probable,  and  then  produce 
some  that  are  conclusive.  But  it  is  often  better,  especially 
in  a  sermon,  to  present  a  few  strong  proofs,  and  then  point 
out  in  general  that  this  doctrine  lies  everywhere  on  the 
r.urface  of  the  New  Testament,  so  that  the  common  reader 
naturally  gets  the  idea ;  nay,  that  it  pervades  the  whole 
warp  and  woof  of  New  Testament  teaching,  which  would  be 
U)m  to  fragments  in  removing  it.'^  So  in  all  other  dis- 
*X)urses  upon  topics  involving  much  controversy.  Take  no 
^ound  which  you  cannot  hold.  It  may  look  very  brave 
Xo  assume  an  advanced  position,  but  if  you  are  flanked  out 
of  it  there  will  be  a  great  shout  of  triumph.  And  distin- 
guish carefully  between  proo&  which  yield  a  presumption 
— for  that  purpose  they  are  very  useful  —  and  those  which 
are  regarded  as  conclusive.  Even  where  there  is  no  cou- 
troversy,  duty  to  one's  own  mind  and  to  the  mind  of  hit 
hearers,  and  devotion  to  the  truth,  require  that  no  greater 
stress  should  ever  seem  to  be  laid  on  any  argument  than  it 
deserves.  ''  One  false  or  foolish  proof  lays  the  whole  dis- 
course open  to  suspicion ;  it  inspires  our  hearers  with  a 
contempt  for  ourselves  and  our  doctrine,  and  it  is  fre- 
quently the  only  part  which  they  retain  and  of  which  they 
speak."  t 

In  consequence  of  the  ignorance,  the  slothfulness^  the 

*  With  reference  to  this  important  doctrine  the  suggestion  maj 
be  repeated,  that  the  mode  of  discussion  proper  to  a  theologian^ 
treatise  often  requires  great  moliiloation  in  a  popular  diaooant. 

f  Potter,  Sao.  Eloq.  p.  161. 
18 
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prejudices,  and  the  frequent  deceitfulness  of  men,  hunom 
reasoning  greatly  abounds  in  Fallacies.  We  must  learn  to 
avoid  these  ourselves,  and  to  detect  and  expose  them  in 
others.  For  this  purpose  it  is  especially  important  to  study 
systems  of  Logic,  as  training  the  mind  to  distinguish  be- 
tween sound  and  fallacious  reasoning.  It  is  painful  when 
one  feel9  that  there  is  something  wrong  in  an  argument, 
but  cannot  see  what;  or  when  he  sees  it  himself, but  cannot 
explain  the  fallacy  to  others.  This  explanation,  it  may  be 
remarked,  is  often  best  made  by  constructing  a  similar 
argument  out  of  matter  more  familiar  to  the  common 
mind.* 

§4.      OBDEB  OF  ABGUMENTS. 

The  order  of  arguments  is  scarcely  less  important  than 
their  individual  force.  The  superiority  of  an  army  to  a 
mob  is  hardly  greater  than  the  advantage  of  a  well-ar- 
ranged discourse  over  a  mere  mass  of  scattered  thought& 
The  question  what  arrangement  is  to  be  preferred  in  any 
particular  case,  must  depend  upon  a  variety  of  circum- 
stances. Here,  as  everywhere  in  Rhetoric,  wo  can  only  lay 
down  rules  as  to  what  is  generally  bestf 

It  is  obvious  that  the  several  distinct  arguments  should 
be  kept  separate.  But  in  the  practice  of  inexperienced 
reasoners  it  is  not  uncommon  to  see  portions  of  two  different 
arguments  combined,  and  two  parts  of  the  same  argument 
separated  by  the  interposition  of  other  matter. 

The  consideration  which  must  principally  determine  the 
order  of  arguments  is  their  natural  relation  to  each  other 
"Some  proo&  are  explained  by  others,  which  must  be  pre 
viously  exhibited  in  order  to  the  full  effect  of  the  reason 

*  Miirs  diBOUssion  of  Fallacies,  Logio,  Book  Y,  contains  much 
(hat  is  quite  valuable.  He  thinks  that  the  commonest  of  all  fallacies 
\a petUio pnnc^i  (*' begging  the  question'*). 

f  The  larger  topic  of  the  Arrangement  of  a  Sermoc  wiU  be  dia 
lusted  below,  in  Part  II. 
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« 
ing.    Some  proofe  presuppose  others.    Some,  once  more, 
have  great  weight  if  preceded  by  certain  others,  and  are 
of  Uttle  moment  unless  preceded  by  them."  * 

Proofs  which  spring  from  the  very  nature  of  the  pro- 
position should  commonly  come  first,  because  the  exhibition 
of  these  will  involve  a  full  explanation  of  the  proposition, 
and  ''after  such  an  explanation  the  relevance  and  force 
of  every  other  proof  will  be  more  clearly  seen.**  f 

Arguments  a  priori  generally  precede  others,  as  they 
prepare  the  mind  more  readily  to  receive  the  a  posteriori 
proofs.  Thus  after  presenting  the  a  priori  probability  that 
a  revelation  would  be  given  to  mjin,  and  further,  that  such 
a  revelation  would  be  accompanied  by  miracles,  we  may 
gain  a  hearing  for  the  testimony  that  miracles  have  been 
wrought,  and  in  connection  with  them  a  revelation  has 
been  given.  Here  the  testimony  falls  in  with  an  ante- 
<iedent  probability.  But  if  we  first  bring  forward  the 
testimony  that  miracles  have  taken  place,  "as  insulated 
occurrences,  without  any  known  or  conceivable  purpose," 
it  has  to  encounter  a  powerful  antecedent  probability 
against  miracles.  J  There  are  cases,  however,  in  which  it 
is  better  to  present  first  some  more  tangible  and  popular 
proof  of  a  proposition,  as  from  testimony  or  from  example, 
and  then  show  that  this  need  not  surprise  us  when  we  look 
at  certain  a  priori  considerations. 

It  is  usually  best,  where  nothing  forbids,  to  begin  with 
the  weakest  arguments  used  and  end  with  the  strongest, 
thus  forming  a  elimax,  the  power  of  which  is  well  under- 
stood. 

But  we  must  sometimes  depart  from  the  order  which 
would  be  fixed  by  the  natural  dependence  of  the  arguments 
upon  each  other,  because  of  the  known  disposition  of  the 
hearers.  If  they  are  unfriendly  to  our  views,  it  is  well  to 
begin  with  one  or  more  strong  arguments,  well  suited  to 

•Pay,  p.  168.        fVaj,  p.  164.        t  See  Whately,  p.  l«9-70. 
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tbeir  mincU.  so  as  to  command  respect  and  secure  attention. 
We  may  next,  according  to  the  precept  of  the  ancient 
rhetoricians,  throw  in  the  less  important  matter,  and  close 
with  the  strongest  of  all,  for  the  sake  of  the  final  impiea- 
sion;  or,  beginning  with  the  strongest  arguments,  and 
adding  less  important  but  confirmatoiy  considerations!  wa 
may  at  the  close  recapitulate  in  the  reverse  order,  and  thus 
gain  the  effect  of  a  climax.* 

What  position  shall  be  occupied  by  arguments  firom 
Scripture,  relatively  to  those  drawn  from  reason,  expe- 
rience, etc.  ?  To  begin,  as  is  not  unfrequentiy  done,  with 
plain  prooft  from  Scripture,  and  then  add  further  proofi 
from  reason,  history,  common  experience  and  the  like, 
seems  derogatory  to  the  authority  of  God's  Word.  When 
a  thing  has  been  proven  by  that  Word,  then  for  the 
preacher  the  question  is  settled ;  he  cannot  admit,  he  must 
not  seem  to  admit,  that  there  is  any  need  of  further  argu- 
ment So  far,  then,  it  would  appear  that  Scripture  proo& 
should  regularly  follow  others.  But  there  will  be  cases  in 
which  this  is  awkward;  and  besides,  to  some  of  the  hearers 
proofs  from  reason  may  be  more  convincing,  or  proofi  from 
•experience  more  impressive,  than  the  plainest  declarations 
of  the  Bible.  To  meet  these  conditions  we  may  b^in  with 
the  Scripture  teachings,  and  then  observe  that  here,  as  in 
fact  everywhere,  reason  and  experience  are  in  harmony 
with  the  Bible,  and  so  proceed  to  the  arguments  from  those 
sources.  In  this  way  we  conform  to  the  hearer's  mode  of 
thinking  and  feeling,  and  end  with  that  which  will  make 
^  the  strongest  impression  on  him,  without  abandoning  our 
own  position  as  to  the  supremacy  of  Scripture — a  position 
which  even  infidels  will  feel  that  the  preacher  himself  ought 
to  maintain.t  To  hold  firmly  our  own  ground,  and  yet  pul 
ourselves  as  fiEir  as  possible  in  sympathy  with  the  persons 

♦  Gomp.  Whately,  p.  201 . 

f  Gomp.  one  of  the  opening  paragraphs  of  this  ehapter 
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ire  would  wii),b  a  thing  often  demanded  in  preachiug,  and 
an  acliievement  worthy  of  much  thoughtful  efibrt. 

In  what  part  of  a  discourse  shall  the  refutation  of 
objections  be  placed?  "When  an  objection  lies  against 
the  view  advanced  in  a  certain  part  of  the  sermon,  it 
should  obviously,  for  the  efficiency  of  that  part,  be  dis- 
posed of,  though  as  briefly  as  possible,  before  passing  to 
another  point"*  If  objections  lie  against  the  general 
sentiment  of  the  sermon,  and  they  can  be  refuted  inde- 
pendently of  the  discussion,  and  briefly,  it  is  advantageous 
to  clear  them  out  of  the  way  before  entering  upon  our  line 
of  argument  Where  the  refutation  depends  upon  our 
argument,  or  would  occupy  much  time,  it  must  be  post- 
poned to  the  close;  and  in  that  case,  if  some  of  the 
objections  would  be  likely  to  occur  at  once  to  the  hearer's 
mind,  and  interfere,  as  we  proceed,  with  the  effect  of  our 
arguments,  it  is  well  to  intimate  at  the  outset  that  we 
propose,  before  concluding,  to  notice  some  objections. 

''The  hint  may  here  be  of  some  utility,  that  when  » 
controverted  position  is  to  be  defended,  an  advantage  ma^ 
be  gained  by  stating,  previously  to  entering  on  the  proof, 
one  or  two  of  the  most  weighty  objections  against  the 
opposite  views.  Objectors  may  thus  become  sensible  of 
difficulties  which  they  had  not  contemplated,  and  maif> 
may  be  induced  to  hear  with  greater  candor  arguments  ib 
&vor  of  the  position ;  those  who  admit  the  point  under 
discussion  may  receive  additional  confirmation ;  and  those 
who  are  indifferent  may  be  led  to  regard  the  subject  ai 
more  important  than  they  had  supposed."  f 

In  a  formal  public  discussion,  it  is  a  very  common  arti* 
fice  for  the  person  who  speaks  first  to  insist  that  his  antag- 
onist shall  follow  the  order  of  topics  which  he  has  laid 
down.  In  the  &mous  contest  as  to  the  crown,  .Sschinei 
attempted  this;  and  so  important  did  Demosthenes  regard 

*  Ripley,  Sao.  Rhet  p.  81.  f  Ripleji  p.  82. 

lb*  O 
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ihe  matter,  that  he  begins  his  speech  with  a  solemn  appeal 
to  the  judges  that  they  shall,  as  reallj  required  by  their 
oath  of  impartiality,  allow  each  of  the  disputants  to  pursue 
the  order  he  may  clioose.* 

§  6.      GENERAL   SUGGESTIONS  AS   TO  ARGUMENT. 

In  concluding  the  subject  of  Arguments,  it  is  proper  to 
throw  together  a  few  practical  hints,  though  some  of  them 
are  indirectly  involved  in  statements  heretofore  madcf 

(1.)  Do  not  undertake  to  prove  anything  unless  you  are 
sure  it  is  true,  and  satisfied  that  you  can  prove  it 

(2.)  Let  your  argument  start  from  something  which  the 
persons  addressed  will  fully  acknowledge.  This  is  obvi* 
ously  important,  but  is  often  neglected. 

(3.)  Use  arguments  intelligible  to  your  hearers,  and 
likely  to  make  an  impression  on  their  minds.  This  must 
be  the  rule,  though  individual  hearers  may  have  so  low  a 
grade  of  intelligence  that  we  cannot  uniformly  keep  within 
their  reach,  and  though  particular  arguments  not  intelli- 
gible even  to  the  majority  may  sometimes  be  used,  if  with 
the  few  they  would  be  very  effective,  and  if  they  take  up 
but  little  time.  But  it  is  a  not  uncommon  thing  to  see 
preachers  present  whole  trains  of  abstract  or  otherwise 
unfamiliar  argument,  which  the  great  mass  of  their  hearers 
cannot  at  all  comprehend,  and  but  very  few  can  follow 
throughout  The  preacher,  of  all  men,  should  study  the 
common  mind,  and  seek  AiUy  to  understand,  not  only  its 
forms  of  expression,  but,  what  is  still  more  important,  its 
ways  of  thinking.  He  should  strive  to  put  himself  in  the 
position  of  his  hearers,  and  consider  how  this  or  that  argu- 
mcnt  will  appear  from  their  point  of  view. J    "  For  this  if 

*  As  to  the  general  conduct  of  refutation,  see  above,  {  8. 
f  Comp.  I  articularly  the  introductory  paragraphs  of  this  chapter 
( In  these  respects  a  good  deal  may  be  learned  from  the  oritiMi. 
ibserration  of  able  **  stump-speakers/'  and  jury-lawyers. 
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the  reason  why  uneducated  men  have  more  power  of  persua- 
sion among  the  rabble  than  the  educated  have,  just  as  the 
poets  say  [Euripides  has  such  a  saying]  that  tiie  unedu- 
cated are  in  the  estimation  of  the  rabble  finer  speakers. 
For  the  one  class  say  what  is  matter  of  common  knowledge 
ftnd  of  a  general  character ;  but  the  others  speak  from 
their  own  knowledge,  and  say  the  things  that  lie  close  to 
their  hearers."  *  How  true  it  is  now  of  many  able  and 
learned  preachers  that  they  can  speak  only  of  generalities, 
belonging  to  the  common  stock  of  human  knowledge,  and 
know  not  how  to  fell  in  with  the  modes  of  thought  which 
are  familiar  and  agreeable  to  the  masses.  That  this  last 
can  be  done  without  the  sacrifice  of  truly  profound  thougtl 
or  the  violation  of  refined  taste,  has  been  shown  by  some 
ministers  of  every  age  and  country,  and  most  conspicv  • 
ously  by  that  Great  Teacher  of  whom  it  was  said  —  0 
exalted  eulogiuml  —  "the  common  people  heard  hiri 
gladly." 

(4.)  In  general,  rely  mainly  on  Scripture  argument;, 
and  prefer  those  which  are  plain  and  unquestionable 
When  we  engage  in  religious  controversy  before  a  popula» 
audience,  we  shall  usually  do  well  to  say  but  little  com 
ceming  that  great  mass  of  learned  matter  about  which  thf 
people  cannot  personally  judge,  and  rely  mainly  on  com 
mon-sense  views  of  the  plain  teachings  of  Scripture.  But  if 
we  are  superior  to  the  petty  vanity  of  displaying  a  cheap 
erudition,  we  often  find  it  too  hard  to  work  out  a  common- 
sense  view,  and  too  easy  to  appropriate  the  piles  of  material 
which  the  learned  have  left  us.  It  is  to  be  feared  that  but  a 
small  proportion  of  controversial  sermons  are  in  this  respect 
well  suited  to  the  popular  mind.  And  apart  from  contro- 
versy, let  us  use  chiefly  arguments  from  Scripture.  This 
is  common  ground  between  us  and  our  hearers.  In  general, 
DO  other  arguments  can  come  so  appropriately  from  \jm, 

*  Aristotle,  Rhei.  II,  22,  8. 
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or  be  80  eiTectiye  with  the  people.  And  in  the  general 
principles,  the  many  special  precepts,  and  the  immense 
number  of  examples,  good  and  evil,  to  be  foimd  in  the 
Bible,  we  have  a  boundless  store  of  material  for  argument.'*' 

(5.)  Do  not  try  to  say  everything,  but  select  a  suitable 
number  of  the  most  available  arguments.  It  is  true  that 
sometimes  the  judicious  combination  of  many  compara- 
tively slight  arguments  may  have  a  great  effect  "Singly 
they  are  light,'*  says  Quintilian,  "but  taken  together  they 
do  hurt,  though  not  as  by  a  thunderbolt,  yet  as  by  hail."t 
Still,  it  is  a  very  common  fault  to  multiply  arguments  to 
excess.  With  sore  travail  of  the  mind  the  preacher  has 
brought  all  these  into  existence,  and  surveying  them  with 
parental  affection,  he  thinks  each  of  them  too  good  to  be 
abandoned.  But  how  many  thousand  men  was  it  that 
Qideon  dismissed  that  he  might  conquer  with  three  hun- 
dred ?  Where  there  are  so  many  arguments,  either  the 
discourse  must  be  excessively  long,  or  they  must  be  too 
hurriedly  presented.  "A  plain  hearer,  who  listens  to  a 
rapid  succession  of  various  proofs,  especially  if  they  are 
novel  and  incongruous,  is  much  in  the  condition  of  a 
rustic  stranger,  who  is  hurried  through  the  streets  of  a 
crowded  city,  where  a  thousand  objects  strike  his  eye,  no* 
one  of  which  leaves  any  distinct  and  permanent  impression 
on  his  mind."  J  Where  it  is  really  necessary  to  present 
many  arguments,  let  them  be  skilAiUy  grouped,  and  let  the 
more  obvious  be  briefly  stated,  in  order  to  pause  and  dwell 
upon  those  which  demand  special  attention. 

(6.)  Avoid  formality.  Have  the  reality  of  argument, 
but  as  little  as  possible  of  its  merely  technical  forms  and 
phrases. 

(7.)  As  to  the  style  of  Argument,  the  chief  requisites 
Rre  iff  course  clearness,  precision,  and  force.    But  a  simple 

*  Comp  OreaUy  co  Preaohing,  Letter  VIIL 

t  Quint,  y,  12,  5.  t  Porter*!  Horn.,  Lect  XIII. 
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elegance  is  usually  compatible  with  these.  And  where  the 
subject  is  exalted  and  inspiring,  and  the  speaker's  whole 
tool  is  on  fire,  some  great  thunderbolt  of  argument  maj 
blase  with  an  oyerpowering  splendor.* 


CHAPTER  VIL 

ILLUBTRATIOK* 


1 1.  \rAaiou8  UsBS  or  Illvbtbatioit.    {  2.  Sovaois  or  iLLVSimA* 

tlON,  YIZ.   ObSKEYATION,    TvBM    IbVBNTXON,    SoIBBOB,    Hl8T0ET» 
LiTBRATUBB  AND   AeT,   SoEIPTITEB.      2  '•    CaITTIOHS  AS    TO    THE 

Kmplotmbbt  or  Illusteation. 

§  1.     VAKI0TJ8  USES  OF  ILLUSTRATION. 

TO  illustrate,  according  to  the  etymology,  is  to  throw 
light  (or  lustre)  upon  a  subject;  and  hence  illustra- 
tion would  strictly  include  only  explanation  and  ornament 
But  that  which  explains  may  also  contain  a  proof  by 
analogy ;  or  that  which  adorns  a  subject  may  at  the  same 
time  connect  with  it  pathetic  associations.  Accordingly, 
what  we  call  illustrations  are  used  to  explain,  to  prove,  to 
adorn,  and  to  render  impressive. 

Strictly  speaking,  one  would  not  call  illustration  a  dm* 
tinct  class  of  the  materials  of  discourse.  As  a  means  of 
ixplaining,  proving,  or  awakening  emotion,  it  would  fidl 
under  the  heads  of  Explanation,  Argument,  and  Appli- 
cation ;t  ^  ^  means  of  adornment,  it  would  belong  to 
Elegance  of  Style.  |    But  as  the  same  illustration  often 

♦  Comp.  Quint.  V,  14,  88. 

t  Disonssed  in  chapters  5,  6  and  8;  oomp.  at  the  beginniog  •# 
ihap.  5. 
t  Pftri  m,  ehap.  4. 
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Bttbserves  different  ends,  and  as  the  proper  handling  of 
illustrations  is  a  matter  of  great  practical  importance,  it 
seems  best  to  give  the  subject  a  separate  discussion. 

(1.)  Perhaps  the  principal  use  of  illustrations  is  to 
explain.  This  they  do  either  bj  presenting  an  example  of 
the  matter  in  hand,  a  case  in  point  (Exemplification),* 
or  by  presenting  something  similar  or  analogous  to  it, 
which  will  make  the  matter  plain. 

(2.)  But  illustrations  are  ako  very  frequently  employed 
to  prove.  This  is  done  in  some  rare  cases  by  presenting  an 
example  which  warrants  an  Induction ;  f  commonly,  it  is 
an  argument  from  Analogy.  %  In  Romans,  chap.  6  and  7, 
the  apostle  introduces  three  illustrations,  as  showing  the 
absurdity  of  supposing  that  justification  by  faith  will  en- 
courage to  sin:  believers  are  (feod  to  sin,  and  risen  to 
another  life ;  they  have  ceased  to  be  the  elavee  of  sin,  and 
become  Uie  slaves  (so  to  speak)  of  holiness,  of  God ;  they 
have  ceibed  to  be  married  to  the  law,  and  are  married  U^ 
a  new  husband,  Christ,  to  whom  they  must  now  bear  fruit. 
Each  of  these  is  not  merely  explanatory  of  the  believer's 
position,  but  involves  an  argument  from  analogy.  So  with 
the  olive-tree  in  chap.  11.  We  have  heretofore  seen  that 
arguments  from  analogy  are  most  frequently  and  most 
safely  employed  in  refutation;  and  that  when  used  to 
establish  positive  truth,  they  demand  very  great  care,  lest 
we  deceive  ourselves  and  others. 

The  fact  that  an  illustration  may  Aimish  proof  ai  the 
Bame  time  that  it  serves  for  explanation,  ornament,  etc., 
calls  for  special  attention.  Some  analogy  may  be  so  orna- 
mental, so  amusing,  or  pathetic,  as  to  make  us  overlook 
the  &ct  that  it  has  of  right  an  argumentative  force  also ; 
and  some  comparison  may  be  so  beautiful  an  ornament  as 
to  be  allowed  force  in  the  way  of  proof  when  in  reality  it 

*  Comp.  ohap.  6,  {  2.  f  Comp.  ohap.  6,  {  2,  G. 

(  Comp.  chap.  6,  {  2,  D. 
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m  a  mere  simile  founded  on  resemblance,  and  presents  no 
true  analogy,  and  thus  no  argument*  We  should  ^ook 
closelj  at  illustrations  employed  for  other  purposes,  and 
see  whether  they  also  contain  an  argument. 

(3.)  Illustrations  are  valuable  as  an  ornament  Theii 
use  for  this  purpose,  as  to  kind  and  amount,  must  be 
gOTcmed  by  the  general  principles  which  pertain  to  Ele- 
gance of  Stylet  Those  who  find  themselves  much  inclined 
to  the  use  of  ornamental  illustration,  should  eKercise  a 
rigorous  self-control,  and  so  cultivate  their  taste  that  it 
will  discard  all  but  the  genuinely  beautiful.  Those  whose 
style  is  barren  of  such  ornament  should  seek  after  it, 
not  by  tying  on  worn  and  faded  artificial  flowers,  but 
by  encouraging  the  subject  to  blossom,  if  that  be  at  all  its 
nature. 

(4.)  Finally,  they  frequently  serve  to  render  a  subject 
impressive,  by  exciting  some  kindred  or  preparatory 
emotion.  Thus  in  the  parable  of  the  ProdigaK  Son,  the 
natural  pathos  of  the  story  itself  touches  the  heart,  and 
prepares  it  to  be  all  the  more  impressed  by  the  thought  of 
God's  readiness  to  welcome  the  returning  sinner.  Most 
preachers  use  illustrations  very  freely  for  this  purpose. 
The  story  or  description  may  have  some  value  for  explana 
tion,  proof,  or  ornament,  but  their  chief  object  in  employ, 
ing  it  is  to  excite  the  feelings.  Thb  is  lawful  and  useful, 
provided  the  occasion  be  seized  to  plant  in  the  softened 
soil  the  seeds  of  divine  truth.  But  we  sometimes  hear 
stories  told,  and  at  great  length,  which  purport  to  be  illus 
trations  of  sacred  truth,  and  yet  have  no  other  efiect,  and 
to  all  appearance  no  other  design,  than  to  excite  a  transieni 
%nd  aimless  emotion.;^ 

The  importance  of  illustration  in  preaching  is  beyond 
expression.     In  numerous  cases  it  is  our  best  means  of 

♦  Comp.  Whately,  p.  164-6.  f  See  part  III,  chap  4. 

X  Comp.  on  Application,  in  the  next  chapter. 
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explaining  religious  truth,  and  often  to  the  popular  mind 
our  only  means  of  proving  it  Ornament,  too,  has  its 
legitimate  place  in  preaching,  and  whatever  will  help  ua 
to  move  the  hard  hearts  of  men  is  unspeakably  valuable. 
Besides,  for  whatever  purpose  illustration  may  be  specially 
employed,  it  often  causes  the  truth  to  be  remembered. 
Sometimes,  indeed,  even  where  its  force  as  an  explanation 
or  proof  was  not  at  first  fully  apprehended,  the  illustration, 
particularly  if  it  be  a  narrative,  is  retiuned  in  the  mind 
until  subsequent  instruction  or  experience  brings  out  th4 
meaning.  Buch  was  frequently  the  case  with  the  first 
hearers  of  our  Lord's  Parables.  In  preaching  to  children, 
And  to  the  great  mass  of  adults,  illustration  is  simply  in- 
dispensable, if  we  would  either  interest,  instruct  or  impress 
them;  while  good  illustration  is  always  acceptable  and 
useful  to  hearers  of  the  highest  talent  and  culture.  The 
example  of  our  Lord  decides  the  whole  question ;  and  the 
illustrations  which  so  abound  in  the  records  of  his  preach- 
ing ought  to  be  heedfully  studied  by  every  preacher,  as  to 
their  source,  their  aim,  their  style,  and  their  relation  to 
the  other  elements  of  his  teaching.  Among  the  Christian 
preachers  of  different  ages  who  have  been  most  remark- 
able for  afiiuence  and  felicity  of  illiistration,  there  may  be 
mentioned  Chrysostom,  Jeremy  Taylor,  Christmas  Evans, 
Chalmers,  Spurgeon  and  Beecher.* 

*  Of  works  discussing  the  subject  of  lUustration,  see  Dowling*! 
Power  of  Illustration,  New  York,  Sheldon  &  Go.  In  TrumbuU'i 
Children  in  the  Temple,  1869,  there  are  good  remarks  on  the  sub* 
Ject  (p.  263-70),  with  the  mention  of  Groser's  IllustratiTe  Teaching, 
London  8.  S.  Union,  and  Freeman's  Use  of  lUustration  in  S.  S. 
Teaehing,  New  Tork,  Carlton  &  Porter.  Qood  thoughts  may  b« 
foond  in  Papers  on  Preaching,  bj  a  Wykehamist,  London,  1861 
thap.  6  and  7.  Grosley  (Letter  X)  and  Hood  (Lecture  VIII)  pr#> 
tent  some  things  that  are  Taluablc 
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§2.     SOURCES  OP  ILLUSTRATION. 

IHuBtration  ^f  religious  truth  maj  be  drawu  from  the 
irhole  realm  of  existence  and  of  conception.  It  might 
seem  idle  to  make  any  classification  of  the  sources,  but 
there  are  two  reasons  for  doing  so.  The  preacher  may 
thereby  be  stimulated  to  seek  such  materials  in  directions 
which  he  has  comparatively  neglected,  and  the  attempt  at 
classification  will  Aimish  the  occasion  for  some  practical 
remarks  in  passing. 

(1.)  Observation.  It  is  pre-eminently  important  that  the 
teacher  of  religion  should  be  a  close  observer ;  partly  that 
he  may  know  how  to  adapt  religious  instruction  to  the  real 
character  of  his  hearers,  and  the  actual  conditions  of  their 
life,  but  also  that  he  may  be  able  to  draw  from  that  inex- 
haustible store  of  illustration  which  lies  everywhere  open 
to  the  man  who  has  eyes  to  see  and  ears  to  hear. 

Nature  teems  with  analogies  to  moral  truth;  and  we 
should  not  merely  accept  those  which  force  themselves  on 
our  attention,  but  should  be  constantly  searching  for  them. 
Besides  those  analogies  which  are  embodied  in  our  ^miliar 
metaphors,  and  those  which  belong  to  the  common  stock 
of  illustration,  there  are  others,  almost  without  number, 
which  every  thoughtful  observer  may  perceive  for  himself; 
and  here,  as  elsewhere,  what  is  even  relatively  ori^al 
has  thereby  an  augmented  power.  The  writings  of  John 
Foster  are  particularly  rich  in  such  analogies,  and  his 
Memoir  shows  that  he  habitually  sought  for  them,  and 
systematically  recorded  all  that  he  found.  Several  of  our 
Lord's  most  impressive  illustrations  are  drawn  from  his 
own  close  observation  of  nature ;  as,  for  example,  the  lily, 
the  mustard-seed,  the  birds.  And  notice  that  although 
these  are  all  so  stated  as  to  be  very  beautiful,  he  employs 
them  for  higher  ends,  for  explanation  or  for  argument. 
There  is  here  an  important  lesson,  for  preachers  who  derive 
19 
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illustration  from  nature  are  too  apt  to  follow  the  poets  in 
making  it  chiefly  ornamental.'*' 

A  still  richer  field,  if  possible,  is  human  life,  with  all  its 
social  relations  and  varied  callings  and  pursuits,  its  busi- 
ness usages,  mechanical  processes,  etc.,  and  with  all  its 
changing  experiences.  Here  a  man's  personal  experience 
will  blend  with  his  observation  of  others.  And  he  who 
really  and  thoughtfully  observes  life,  spreading  in  its  im- 
mense variety  all  around,  and  embracing,  too,  the  world 
within  us,  can  surely  never  be  at  a  loss  for  illustration. 
Ghrysostom,  though  somewhat  ascetical  in  his  views,  and 
though  a  diligent  student,  overflows  with  allusions  to  real 
life.  Beecher,  who  has  lived  for  years  in  the  midst  of  a 
continent  and  a  nation  condensed  within  a  few  square  miles, 
shows  that  he  has  diligently  carried  out  the  lesson  which 
be  declares  himself  to  have  learned  from  Buskin,  to  "  keep 
his  eyes  and  ears  open."  He  has  been  watching  the  shipe 
and  the  sailors,  has  acquainted  himself  with  the  custom^ 
good  and  bad,  of  commercial  life,  has  curiously  inspected 
a  great  variety  of  mechanical  processes,  has  often  visited 
his  farm  and  closely  observed  agricultural  operations  and 
the  various  phases  of  rural  life,  has  been  constantly  seeing 
and  hearing  what  occurred  in  his  home  and  in  other  homes 
he  visited,  has  supplemented  his  own  observation  by  in- 
quiring of  others  as  to  all  the  manifold  good  and  evil  of 
the  great  world  that  surges  around  him,  and  everywhere 
and  always  has  been  asking  himself,  till  that  has  become 
the  flxed  habit  of  his  mind,  what  is  this  like?  what  wil] 
this  illustrate?  Hence  the  boundless  variety,  and  the 
sparkling  freshness,  of  his  illustrations,  and  these  form 
the  chief  element  of  his  power  as  a  preacher.  Spurgeon, 
though  not  equal  to  Beecher  in  this  respect,  and  though 
aocustomed  to  draw  much  from  his  reading,  has  been  a 
close  observer  too  in  many  and  various  directions. 

*  Gomp  on  Imaginatiotk.  Part  III,  ohap.  & 
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It  should  not  be  forgotten  that  much  of  the  choicest 
illustration  is  derived  firom  the  commonest  pursuits  and 
the  most  familiar  experiences  of  life,  and  a  man  maj  excel 
iu  this  respect  without  living  in  New  York  or  London. 
The  great  mass  of  our  Lord's  illustrations  are  drawn  firom 
ordinary  human  life.  Of  agricultural  operations,  we  find 
reference  to  sowing  wheat  and  various  circumstances  which 
help  or  hinder  its  growth,  to  harvesting,  winnowing  and 
putting  in  bams,  to  the  management  of  fig-trees  and  vine- 
yards, and  to  bottling  the  wine.  In  domestic  affairs,  he 
speaks  of  building  houses,  various  duties  of  servants  and 
stewards,  leavening  bread,  baking,  and  borrowing  loaves 
late  at  night,  of  dogs  under  the  table,  patching  clothes, 
%nd  their  exposure  to  moth,  lighting  lamps,  and  sweeping 
the  house.  As  to  trade,  etc.,  he  mentions  the  purchase 
of  costly  pearls,  finding  hid  treasure,  money  intrusted  to 
Aervants  as  capital,  lending  on  interest,  creditors  and  debt- 
ors, imprisonment  for  debt,  and  tax-gatherers.  Among 
social  relations,  he  tells  of  feasts,  weddings  and  bridal  pro- 
cessions, the  judge  and  the  widow  who  had  been  wronged, 
the  rich  man  and  the  beggar,  the  good  Samaritan.  Of 
political  afiairs,  he  alludes  to  kings  going  to  war,  and  the 
parable  of  the  ten  pounds  (Luke  19  :  11  ff,)  corresponds  in 
every  particular  to  the  history  of  Archelaus  in  our  Lord's 
childhood.  The  Prodigal  Son  is  a  series  of  the  most 
beautiful  pictures  of  real  life.  And  who  can  think  with- 
out emotion  of  Jesus  standing  in  some  market-place,  and 
watching  children  at  their  sports,  from  which  he  afterwards 
drew  a  striking  illustration?  All  these  form  but  a  part 
of  the  illustrative  material  which,  in  our  brief  records  of 
his  teaching,  we  find  him  deriving  firom  the  observation  of 
human  life,  and  in  nearly  every  case  from  matters  familiar 
to  alL  The  lesson  is  obvious,  but  it  should  be  pondered 
long. 

The  observation  of  children  is  particularly  profitable  tc 
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a  religious  teacher.  They  reveal  much  of  Human  nature^ 
and  their  words  and  ways  are  usually  interesting  to  adults, 
But  let  us  never  repeat  a  child's  striking  sayings  in  its  own 
presence,  nor  in  any  wise  flatter  children  as  preachers  some- 
times do.  The  recollections  of  one's  own  childhood  grow 
increasingly  interesting  as  life  advances ;  but  we  must  be 
careful  not  to  exaggerate  and  glorify  those  recollections  in 
employing  them,  not  to  fall  into  egotism,  nor  to  imagine 
that  these  perhaps  trifling  matters  will  be  sure  to  interest 
others  as  much  as  ourselves. 

Narrations  of  actual  experience  of  the  religious  life, 
whether  our  own  or  that  of  others  known  to  us,  are  apt  to 
be  generally  interesting,  and  will  often,  as  cases  in  point, 
fiimiBh  admirable  illustration.  The  great  revival  preachers 
usually  have  a  multitude  of  such  narratives,  drawn  from 
their  observation  at  other  places,  and  they  often  use  then* 
with  great  efiect.  This  is  one  secret  of  the  power  possessed 
by  some  comparatively  ignorant  preachers  in  secluded  dis- 
tricts. They  tell  their  own  experience  freely,  and  do  not 
shrink  fix)m  mentioning  persons  even  in  an  adjoining  neigh- 
borhood, whose  case  they  can  make  instructive.  And  in 
general,  fix)m  their  very  ignorance,  they  must  find  all  their 
illustration  in  matters  which  their  hearers  are  well  ac- 
quainted with,  and  can  fully  appreciate.  Spurgeon  is  very 
fond  of  deriving  illustration  from  cases  met  with  in  his 
pastoral  labors.'*' 

(2.)  Pure  invention.  It  is  perfectly  lawful  to  invent  an 
illustration,  even  in  the  form  of  a  story,  provided  that  it 
possesses  verisimilitude,  and  provided  that  we  either  show 
it  to  be  imaginary,  or  let  nothing  depend  upon  the  idea 
that  it  is  real.  It  seems  almost  certain  that  some  of  our 
Lord's  Parables  are  in  this  sense  fictitious.  It  is  shown, 
in  one  case,  by  the  very  form  of  the  expression,  "  The  sower 
went  forth  to  sow."     When  we  use  imagined  illustration 

*  Comp.  on  Experimental  Subjects,  chap.  8,  2  4 
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M  Aflbrding  an  argument,  great  care  must  be  taken  to  make 
it  &ir.  It  is  very  common  for  controversial  speakers  or 
writers  to  **  suppose  a  case,"  and  suppose  it  of  such  a  kind 
as  just  to  suit  their  purpose,  without  due  regard  to  fairness. 
**  If  lions  were  the  sculptors,  the  lion  would  be  uppermost" 
Imagined  illustrations  for  explanation  or  ornament  are 
frequently  too  formal  or  elaborate.    **  As  when  some  giant 

oak,^'  etc.  etc.    **  Suppose  there  were  a  man and 

suppose and  suppose,"  etc.    We  all  know  how 

such  things  are  done. 

(3.)  Science.  Besides  what  is  derived  from  our  own  ob- 
servation of  nature  and  of  human  life,  there  is  an  immense 
fund  of  illustration  in  Science,  which,  collecting  the  results 
of  a  &r  wider  observation,  classifies  and  seeks  to  explain 
them.  With  the  vast  growth  of  Physical  Science  in  out 
day,  and  the  extensive  difiusion  of  some  knowledge  of  its 
leading  departments,  it  becomes  increasingly  appropriate 
that  preachers  should  draw  illustration  from  that  source. 
In  this  way,  too,  they  will  most  effectually  counteract  the 
efforts  of  some  infidel  men  of  science,  and  some  unwise 
teachers  of  religion,  to  bring  Christianity  and  Science  into 
an  appearance  of  hostility.  It  is  much  better,  both  for  this 
purpose  and  for  others,  that  a  preacher  should  strive  to  bc> 
well  acquainted  with  one  or  a  few  departments  of  Physical 
Science,  than  that  he  should  dip  lightly  into  many. 

Two  especial  difficulties  beset  the  use  of  scientific  illus- 
tration. It  has  been  so  common  to  make  Astronomy, 
Geology,  etc.  the  occasion  for  marvellous  flights  of  would-be 
eloquence,  that  many  persons  shrink  from  all  allusion  to 
such  subjects,  as  savoring  of  mere  declamation.  But  one 
highly  objectionable  extreme  should  not  drive  us  to  the 
other.  It  is  surely  possible  to  use  such  illustrations  in  a 
direct  and  quiet  fashion  ;  and  if  now  and  then  they  really 
kindle  the  imagination  and  excite  emotion,  in  such  cases 
it  will  be  natural,  and  the  effect  will  be  good.  But  bew^e 
19* 
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of  borrowing  from  Chalmers'  Astronomical  Sermons ;  it  w 
wearing  SauFs  armor.  The  other  difficulty  is,  that  much 
of  the  finest  scientific  illustration  demands  more  knowledge 
of  science  than  the  great  mass  of  hearers  really  possess. 
Now  an  illustration  which  would  be  particularly  acceptable 
and  profitable  to  a  few,  may  sometimes  be  employed,  pro- 
vided we  introduce  it  with  some  quiet  remark,  not  saying 
that  most  persons  are  unacquainted  with  this  subject,  but 
that  such  persons  as  happen  to  have  paid  attention  to  such 
or  such  a  matter  will  remember,  etc.  Then  no  one  will 
complain  of  our  alluding  to  a  topic  of  which  he  is  ignorant. 
Or  it  may  be  proper  to  give  the  information  necessary  in 
order  to  appreciate  the  illustration,  provided  we  can  do  so 
in  few  words,  and  without  anything  that  looks  like  display. 
It  is  certainly  lawful  to  spend  as  much  time  upon  describ- 
ing a  phenomenon  or  explaining  a  principle  of  nature 
which  will  afibrd  good  illustration,  as  we  should  spend 
upon  telling  an  anecdote  for  the  same  purpose,  if  only  the 
description  or  explanation  be  made  intelligible  and  inter- 
esting to  all.  Some  sermons  are  but  scientific  lectures,  witn 
a  religious  application. 

Besides  Astronomy  and  Geology,  Physics  and  Chemistry, 
other  branches  of  science  are  coming  to  be  freely  used 
Whately  was  very  fond  of  illustrations  from  Zoology,  and 
James  Hamilton  from  Botany.  The  various  departments 
of  Medical  Science  have  always  been  thus  employed. 
There  is  an  obvious  and  always  interesting  analogy  between 
bodily  disease  or  healing  and  that  of  the  soul ;  and  Bacon 
has  noticed  that  the  figurative  language  of  Scripture  is 
drawn  with  especial  frequency  from  Agriculture  and  Medi- 
cine. Psychology,  in  its  several  departments,  is  often 
itself  the  theme  of  pulpit  discussion,"*"  but  is  also  rich  in 
illustration  of  distinctively  religious  themes.  Social  Science 
will  add  much  tc  what  b  famished  by  our  own  observation 

*Comp.  chap.  4,  2  1. 
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of  life ;  and  the  science  of  Law  is  of  great  value,  not  only 
from  its  connection  with  the  revealed  Law,  but  as  illus- 
trating the  doctrines  of  atonement  and  justification. 

(4.)  History.  Preachers  have  always  made  much  us€ 
of  illustration  from  history.  The  field  is  in  itself  bound- 
less, but  is  in  practice  greatly  limited  by  the  popular  lack 
of  extensive  acquaintance  with  it.  Here,  as  in  the  case 
of  Science,  we  may  sometimes  skilfully  introduce  what  is 
familiar  to  but  a  few,  and  may  often  give,  briefly,  without 
ostentation,  and  in  an  interesting  manner,  the  requisite 
information.  Great  as  is  the  value  for  our  purposes  of 
Science,  and  the  attention  now  bestowed  upon  it,  we  must 
not  forget  that  History,  from  its  narrative  and  descriptive 
character  and  its  human  interest,  has  a  peculiar  and 
almost  unrivalled  charm.  And  in  some  respects  this  is 
especially  true  of  Biography,  both  general  and  religiouf . 
Here  there  is  the  interest  which  always  attaches  tp  a  pei 
son,  to  an  individual  human  life.  And  biographical  facts 
can  often  be  more  readily  stated  than  those  of  general 
history.  Early  preachers  drew  nearly  all  their  historical 
and  biographical  illustration  from  ancient  history.  Jeremy 
Taylor,  for  example,  greatly  abounds  with  this.  In  our  day 
more  modem  sources  are  of  course  chiefly  in  request,  and 
ancient  writers  are  now  comparatively  a  fresh  field,  par- 
ticularly if  one  will  take  them  at  first  hand,  and  not 
simply  borrow  from  other  preachers,  or  from  recent  works 
on  ancient  history.  Thus  Herodotus  and  Plutarch,  even 
in  a  translation,  may  be  used  with  great  advantage ;  and 
BO  as  to  Josephus,  whose  works  are  now  by  most  preachers 
unwisely  neglected.  Bpurgeon  is  very  fond  of  illustrations 
from  the  lives  of  devout  men ;  and  Richard  Fuller  employs 
all  manner  of  historical  and  biographical  incident,  both 
secular  and  religious,  with  rare  felicity  and  power. 

All  preachers  derive  illustration  from  the  news  of  the  day. 
Some  carry  this  too  far,  warranting  the  ^•eproach  that  they 
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**  get  the  text  from  the  Bible,  and  the  sermon  from  th« 
newspapers."  But  it  is  a  grave  mistake  if  anj  are  thereby 
repelled  into  avoiding  a  source  of  illustration  so  fresh  in 
its  interest,  and  so  much  more  generally  familiar  to  the 
audience  than  either  science  or  history.  By  judiciously 
alluding  to  all  suitable  matters  of  recent  occurrencey 
whether  recorded  in  the  newspapers,  or  happening  in  out 
own  community,  we  may  render  the  sermon  more  interest- 
ing, and  may  at  the  same  time  have  opportunity  to  throw 
in  useful  practical  remarks  about  many  questions  of  right 
and  wrong."*"  The  danger  is,  that  we  shall  set  the  people's 
minds  agoing  upon  the  matters  which  occupy  them  every 
day,  to  the  neglect  of  our  sacred  theme.  This  may  b« 
avoided  if  on  the  one  hand  we  take  care  not  to  intermingle 
an  excessive  amount  of  such  allusion,  and  on  the  other 
hand  to  keep  it  strictly  subordinate,  in  our  own  feelings 
and  in  the  method  of  introduction,  to  the  religious  aim  of 
the  discourse.  If  not  thus  subordinate,  then  the  most 
interesting  allusion  will  be  the  worst  illustration. 

Anecdotes,  literally  things  unpublished,  originally  de- 
noted interesting  matters,  chiefly  historical  and  biograph 
ical  incidents,  gathered  from  unpublished  manuscripts  of 
ancient  authors,  and  thrown  into  a  miscellaneous  collection. 
Though  now  more  widely  used,  the  term  is  still  most  pro- 
perly applied  to  stories  of  what  one  has  himself  observed, 
or  has  drawn  from  oral  sources.  Understood,  however,  in 
the  wider  sense,  so  as  to  include  published  narratives  of  de- 
tached incidents,  anecdotes  are  a  valuable  means  of  illus< 
tration,  which  some  preachers  employ  excessively  or  in  bad 
taste,  but  which  others  ought  to  employ  much  more  largely 
than  they  do.  He  who  feels  that  his  style  would  be  degraded 
by  introducing  an  anecdote,  may  profitably  inquire  whether 
his  style  be  not  too  stilted,  or  at  any  rate  too  monotonous 
in  its  sustained  elevation,  for  popular  discourse.   Let  anee 

*  Comp.  as  to  preaching  on  Politics,  chap.  8,  )  2. 
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AOtes  .^  certainly  true,  if  we  present  them  as  true,  and  lot 
fthem  bo  told  without  exaggeration  or  "embellishment." 
liet  them  not  be  ludicrous  —  though  a  slight  tinge  of  deli- 
cate humor  is  sometimes  lawful — not  trivial,  and  especially 
not  tedious.  And  as  illustration  is  in  general  a  subordinate 
thing  in  preaching,  and  that  which  is  subordinate  should 
rarely  be  allowed  to  become  prominent,  a  preacher  should 
avoid  such  a  multiplication  of  anecdotes  in  the  same  ser- 
mon, or  in  successive  sermons,  as  would  attract  very  spe- 
cial attention.  A  greater  freedom,  both  as  to  amount  and 
kind,  is  admissible  in  platform  -  speaking,  than  in  those 
more  grave  discourses  which  are  usually  called  sermons.* 

(5.)  Literature  and  Art.  Even  when  science  and  his- 
tory have  been  excluded,  literature,  ancient  and  modem 
in  prose  and  in  verse,  covers  an  immense  field,  and  offers  f- 
Yast  store  of  illustrative  material.  Suggestive,  pleasing,  or 
impressive  sentiments,  and  striking  expressions  may  be 
quoted,  and  allusion  made  to  well-known  literary  works  and 
characters,  whenever  it  will  really  help  to  render  the  dis- 
course interesting  and  useful.  Quotations  of  poetry,  though 
made  by  some  men  in  ofiTensive  excess,  are  employed  by 
very  many  with  admirable  efiTect ;  and  while  a  few  need  to 
check  their  exuberance  in  this  respect,  the  great  mass  of 
ministers  should  stimulate  themselves  to  observe  and  n> 
tain  more  largely,  and  to  use  more  freely,  any  appropriate 
poetical  quotations.  No  one  can  have  &iiled  to  notice  how 
often  quotations  from  hymns,  particularly  when  they  are 
familiar,  add  greatly  to  the  interest  and  impressiveness  of 
a  sermon.  Spurgeon  often  uses  these  very  efiTectively.  The 
Pilgrim's  Progress,  with  its  strong  sense  and  homely  sim- 
plicity, its  poetic  charm  and  devotional  sweetness,  is  so 
rich  in  the  choicest  illustration  that  every  preacher  ought 
to  make  himself  thoroughly  fiEuniliar  with  it,  and  to  refresh 

*  Arrine's  Oyolopasdia  of  Anecdotes  is  of  but  little  yalue.    Biblt 
Illustrations.  New  York,  Sbeldon  &  Co.,  12mo,  is  better 
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ais  knowledge  again  and  again  tkraigh  life.  Fables  art 
ao  often  alluded  to  in  common  conversation  that  we  scarcely 
notice  it,  and  the  occasions  are  very  numerous  in  which 
they  might  be  usefully  employed  in  preaching.  An  author 
of  distinction,  and  of  wide  attainments  and  experience  of 
life,  remarked  some  years  ago  that,  in  his  judgment,  next 
to  the  Bible  and  Shakespeare,  the  most  instructive  book  in 
the  world  was  -iJsop's  Fables.  Even  nursery  rhymes,  though 
not  often  exactly  appropriate  in  regular  sermons,  have  been 
employed  to  good  purpose  in  speaking  to  children. 

Proverbs  are  a  singularly  valuable  means  of  stating 
truth  forcibly  and  impressively.  True,  they  usually  rep- 
resent an  imperfect  generalization,  and  are  one-sided,  so 
that  almost  any  proverb  can  be  matched  by  an  opposite 
one.  Yet  in  exhibiting  particular  aspects  of  truth,  in 
impressing  particular  points,  they  have  great  power,  espe* 
cially  with  the  popular  mind.  "  Any  one  who,  by  after 
investigation,  has  sought  to  discover  how  much  our  rustic 
hearers  carry  away,  even  from  the  sermons  to  which  the] 
have  attentively  listened,  will  find  that  it  is  hardly  evei 
the  course  and  tenor  of  the  argument,  supposing  the  dis 
course  to  have  contained  such ;  but  if  anything  has  beer 
uttered,  as  it  used  so  often  to  be  by  the  best  Puiitan 
preachers,  tersely,  pointedly,  epigrammatically,  this  mU 
have  stayed  by  tJiem,  while  all  the  rest  has  passed  away." 
"  Great  preachers  for  the  people,  such  as  have  found  their 
way  to  the  universal  heart  of  their  fellows,  have  been  ever 
great  employers  of  proverb$"  *  Our  Lord  once  expressly 
employs  a  proverb,  and  repeatedly  uses  expressions  which 
appear  to  have  been  proverbial.  This  was  one  of  the 
various  ways  in  which  he  sought  to  strike  the  common 
mind,  and  impress  the  popular  heart.    The  proverbs  of 

*  Trench  on  the  Lessons  in  PioTerbs,  quoted  in  Papers  on  Preaoli' 
ing,  by  a  Wykehamist,  p.  96.  Compare,  in  this  latter  work,  p 
M-106. 
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Dur  own  country  and  language  have  of  course  peculiar 
force  with  us ;  but  those  of  other  countries  will  have  fresh* 
ness,  and  if  readily  intelligible  as  well  as  striking,  they 
may  be  very  effective.  All  nations  have  numerous  pro- 
verbs ;  and  besides  the  peoples  more  nearly  related  to  our* 
selves,  they  especially  abound  among  the  Hindoos,  the 
Chinese,  and  some  African  tribes.  It  w  >uld  sometimes  be 
profitable  to  read  slowly  over  lists  of  proverbs,  considering 
what  religious  truth  this  and  this  will  illustrate,  and  col- 
lecting such,  or  making  reference  to  them  on  the  margin, 
and  associating  them  in  our  mind  with  the  particular 
truths  to  which  they  relate.*  Proverbs  are  often  humor- 
ous ;  and  while  the  coarse  or  ridiculous  should  be  avoided 
we  need  not  be  too  sensitive  in  that  respect  *'  A  thousand 
beauties  are  snatched  from  the  very  verge  of  propriety  — 
while  many  humdrum  commonplace  men  deserve,  the 
rebuke  of  Quintilian:  'His  excellence  was  that  he  had  m; 
fault,  and  his  fault  that  he  had  no  excellence.'  A  sermon 
had  better  have  too  much  salt  in  it  than  too  little."  \ 
Besides  proverbs  proper,  there  are  many  sage  maxima 
which  are  often  repeated  in  conversation,  |  and  many 
striking  sayings  which  may  be  quoted  from  the  Fathers, 
the  Old  English  divines,  etc. 

Illustration  is  also  frequently  drawn  from  works  of  Art, 
especially  from  pictures.  These  are  constantly  used  in 
books  under  the  name  of  '^ illustrations"  of  the  narrative 
or  treatise,  and  never  fail,  when  good,  to  interest  every 
class  of  readers ;  and  in  like  manner  the  description  of  pic- 
tures may  be  very  effectively  used  in  a  sermon.  Such  a 
descriptian  should  of  course  be  brief,  and  free  from  any 
%ppearance  of  display. 

»Bohii*8  "Handbook  of  Proyerbs"  and  « Polyglot  of  Foreign 
ProTorbs  "  are  excellent  ooUeotions,  and  not  cosily, 
f  Papers  on  Preaching,  p.  99. 
t  Comp.  Aristc  tie's  Bbet.  II,  21. 
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(6.)  Scripture.  The  Scriptures  present  materials  of 
illustration  suited  to  every  legitimate  subject  of  preach 
ing,  and  belonging  to  almost  every  one  of  die  above-men^ 
tioned  classes,  especially  history  and  biography,  poetry  and 
proverbs,  and  all  manner  of  pointed  sayings.  Several 
causes  combine  to  make  this  the  best  of  all  the  sources 
of  illustration.  The  material  is  to  some  extent  familiar 
to  all,  and  thus  the  illustration  will  be  readily  intelligi 
ble.  Again,  this  material  will  be  much  more  impressive 
than  any  other,  because  of  its  sacredness,  and  its  known 
and  felt  relation  to  ourselves.  Besides,  the  frequent  use 
of  Scripture  illustration  serves  to  revive  and  extend  the 
knowledge  of  Scripture  among  the  hearers. 

Every  preacher  should  most  diligently  draw  from  this 
source.  And  to  this  end,  besides  keeping  on  hand  some 
book  or  other  particular  portion  of  the  Bible  for  thorough 
study,  preachers  should  continue  through  life  the  rapid 
but  attentive  reading  of  the  whole  Bible,  that  its  facts  and 
sayings  may  be  kept  fresh  in  their  minds,  and  readily  pnr 
sent  themselves  for  use.  Among  the  elements  of  Spui* 
geon's  power  is  his  copious,  and  often  very  felicitous  use 
of  Scripture  illustration. 

§  3.      CAUnONS  AS  TO  THE  EMPLOYMENT  OP 
ILLUSTRATION. 

(1.)  Do  not  use  every  illustration  that  occurs  to  you, 
nor  seek  after  them  for  their  own  sake.  The  question  is, 
whether  this  or  that  will  really  conduce  to  the  objects  of 
the  discourse,  will  really  explain  or  prove  what  is  under 
discussion,  or  make  it  more  interesting  and  impressiva 
Some  men  get  a  general  notion  that  illustration  is  a  good 
<hing,  and  that  it  is  their  duty  to  employ  it,  and  they 
laboriously  bring  forward  so-called  illustrations  which 
really  effect  nothing,  and  are  therefore  but  useless  lumber 
Others,  who  have  a  fertile  fancy  or  a  well-stocked  memory, 
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frliile  wanting  in  genuine  culture  and  good  taste,  will  exces- 
Bively  multiply  or  expand  their  illustrations.  They  forget 
that  command  of  illustration,  like  command  of  words,  in« 
volves  not  only  copious  production,  but  judicious  selection 
and  felicitous  adaptation. 

(2.)  As  a  general  rule,  it  is  not  well  to  talk  about  illus- 
trating, but  just  to  illustrate.  K  you  can  throw  the  light 
vividly  on  your  subject,  it  will  seldom  be  necessary  to  give 
notice  beforehand  that  you  are  about  to  do  so. 

(3.)  Carefully  avoid  turning  attention  away  from  the 
subject  illustrated  to  the  illustration  itself.  This  is  ob« 
viously  a  very  grave  fault,  but  b  often  committed.  Illus- 
trations stated  at  great  length,  with  high-wrought  imagery 
and  polished  phrase,  such  as  Guthrie  frequently  employs^ 
will  almost  inevitably  have  this  effect ;  though  sometimes, 
as  in  the  case  of  Chalmers,  they  may  be  so  felicitous,  and 
upplied  with  such  passionate  earnestness,  that  we  at  last 
forget  everything  in  the  subject  illustrated.  So  many 
hearers  are  caring  mainly  for  entertainment,  that  it  is  a  sad 
thing  if  we  divert  their  minds  from  some  subject  they 
ought  to  consider  to  the  curious  or  admiring  examination 
of  the  mere  apparatus  by  which  we  throw  light  on  it."*" 

From  this  whole  discussion  it  will  be  evident  that  a 
preacher  should  be  constantly  accumulating  the  materials 
of  illustration.  Whether  he  had  better  jot  down  all  that 
occur  to  him,  keep  a  scrap-book,  etc.,  or  rely  mainly  on  his 
memory,  will  depend  on  his  mental  constitution  and  habits ; 
but  neither  method  should  be  employed  to  the  total  neglect 
of  the  other.f 

*  This  fault  occurs  Tory  frequently  in  speaking  to  children. 
There  is  a  mere  succession  of  stories  or  pictures,  which  teach 
nothing,  impress  nothing,  and,  saye  as  idle  entertainment,  an 
Eothing.    Comp.  Children  in  the  Temple,  p.  266-.7 

f  Comp.  chap.  4,  2  1* 
20 
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CHAPTER   VIII. 

APPLICATION. 

f  nn£  application  in  a  sermon  is  not  merely  an  append- 
A.  age  to  the  discussion,  or  a  subordinate  part  of  it,  but 
«»  the  main  thing  to  be  done.  Spurgeon  says,  "  Where  the 
application  begins,  there  the  sermon  begins."  We  are  not 
•o  speak  before  the  people,  but  to  them,  and  must  earnestly 
Bttive  to  make  them  take  what  we  say  to  themselves. 
Daniel  Webster  once  said,  and  repeated  it  with  emphasis, 
**  When  a  man  preaches  to  me,  I  want  him  to  make  it  a 
personal  matter,  a  personal  matter,  a  personal  matter ! " 
And  it  is  our  solemn  duty  thus  to  address  all  men,  whether 
they  wish  it  or  not. 

The  sermons  of  Jonathan  Edwards,  with  all  their  powerg 
show  the  evil  of  having  always  a  regular  "  application,' 
formally  announced  or  indicated.  Often  a  brief  and  in- 
formal application  is  best.  Often,  too,  it  is  better  not  U 
reserve  the  application  for  the  latter  part  of  the  discourse, 
but  to  apply  each  thought  as  it  is  presented,  provided  they 
all  conspire  towards  a  common  result. 

The  term  application  is  in  general  somewhat  loosely  em- 
ployed in  regard  to  preaching,  for  it  includes  two  or  three 
distinct  things.  Besides  the  application  proper,  in  which 
we  show  the  hearer  how  the  truths  of  the  sermon  apply  to 
him,  and  besides  the  frequent  practical  suggestions  as  to 
the  best  mode  and  means  of  performing  the  duty  urged, 
there  is  also  commonly  included  all  that  we  denote  by  the 
eerms  'persuasion'  and  'exhortation.'  But  if  the  ideas 
tonv^ed  are  k3pt  distinct,  it  is  probably  better  to  retain 
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khe  term,  with  which  all  preachers  and  hearers  are  so 
familiar. 

The  application  proper  is  often  effected  by  means  of 
"  inferences  "  or  "  remarks."  The  former  must  not  be  the- 
oretical or  general  deductions  from  the  truths  presented 
but  must  really  give  to  those  truths  a  practical  bearing. 
And  the  remarks  must  not  diverge  in  various  directions, 
and  become  like  the  untwisted  cracker  of  a  whip,  but 
should  have  a  common  aim  and  make  a  combined  impres- 
sion. In  sermons  upon  historical  subjects,  it  is  lawful  to 
bring  out  several  distinct  lessons,  but  these  had  bette^-  be 
pretty  closely  related.*  It  b  obvious  that  while  some 
subjects  may  be  applied  to  the  congregation  as  a  whole, 
others  will  be  applicable  only  to  particular  classes,  or  wi'l 
have  to  be  applied  to  distinct  classes  separately,  as  con- 
vexted  and  unconverted,  old  and  young,  etc.  But  it  is 
not  necessary,  as  some  preachers  seem  to  imagine,  alway.i 
to  make  some  kind  of  application  to  the  unconverted,  oi 
some  remark  to  them  in  conclusion.  A  sermon  addressed 
throughout  to  pious  people  will  often  specially  instruct 
and  impress  the  unconverted.  What  men  apply  to  them 
selves,  without  feeling  that  it  was  aimed  at  them,  is  apt  to 
produce  the  greatest  efPdct.  It  is  never  judicious  to  make 
an  application  to  any  particular  individual,  and  very  rarely 
to  a  small  and  well-defined  class.  What  is  popularly  called 
''hitting  at"  some  person  or  some  few  persons  will  almost 
always  do  more  harm  than  good. 

To  give  good  practical  suggestions  is  a  task  often  calling 
for  experience  and  the  fruits  of  thoughtful  observation, 
and  sometimes  demanding  delicate  tact,  but  is  certainly, 
when  well  managed,  a  most  important  part  of  the  preach- 
er's work.  When  one  has  argued  some  general  duty,  as 
that  of  fiunily  or  private  prayer,  of  reading  the  Bible,  or 
of  relieving  the  needy  and  dbtressed,  it  is  exceedingly 

*  4jomp.  Hoppin'tt  Chr.  Min.  p.  181-6* 
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useful  to  add  bints  as  to  the  actual  doing  of  the  partioulai 
duty,  so  as  tc*  make  it  seem  a  practical  and  a  practicable 
thing,  so  as  to  awaken  hope  of  doing  better,  and  thus  stim- 
ulate effort 

But  the  chief  part  of  what  we  commonly  call  applica- 
tion b  persuasion.  It  is  not  enough  to  convince  men  of 
truth,  nor  enough  to  make  them  see  how  it  applies  to  them- 
selves, and  how  it  might  be  practicable  for  them  to  act 
it  out  — but  we  must  "  persuade  men/'  A  distinguisned 
minister  once  said  that  he  could  never  exhort ;  he  could 
explain  and  prove  what  was  truth  and  duty,  but  then  he 
must  leave  people  to  themselves.  The  apostle  Paul,  how- 
ever, could  not  only  argue,  but  could  say,  "  We  pray  you, 
In  Christ's  stead,  be  ye  reconciled  to  God."  Do  we  not 
well  know,  from  observation  and  from  experience,  that  a 
man  may  see  his  duty  and  still  neglect  it  7  Have  we  not 
often  been  led  by  persuasion  to  do  something,  good  or  bad, 
from  which  we  were  shrinking  ?  It  is  proper,  then,  to  per- 
6uade,  to  exhort,  even  to  entreat. 

Persuasion  is  not  generally  best  accomplished  by  a  mere 
appeal  to  the  feelings,  but  by  urging,  in  the  first  place, 
some  motive  or  motives  for  acting,  or  determining  to  act, 
as  we  propose.  This  is  not  properly  called  a  process  of 
argument  The  motive  presented  may  require  previous 
proof  that  it  is  something  true,  or  right,  or  good,  but  this 
proving  is  distinct  from  the  act  of  presenting  it  as  a 
motive ;  and  if  when  bringing  a  motive  to  bear  we  have 
to  prove  anything  concerning  it,  the  proof  ought  to  have 
great  brevity  and  directness,  or  it  will  delay  and  hinder 
the  designed  effect 

A  preacher  must  of  course  appeal  to  none  but  worthy 
motives.  The  principal  motives  he  is  at  liberty  to  use 
may  be  classed  under  three  heads,  viz.,  happiness^  holioeaPi 
love. 

We  may  lawfully  appeal  t:  the  desire  for  happiness^ 
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Those  pliiloeophers  who  insist  that  man  ought  always  to 
do  right  simply  and  alone  because  it  is  rights  are  no  phi- 
losophers at  all,  for  they  are  either  grossly  ignorant  of 
human  nature,  or  else  are  indulging  in  mere  &nciful  spec- 
ulation.   No_doubt  some  preachers ^err  in  that  they  treat      • 
happiness  as  thealmost .excluaiYfi,..at mj,  ?§te jajbhe  QWef .     4  i 
lUl^m "S^T^^^y, ^^^  should  always  he-subordinatsd  to_  /K^ 
duty  and  affection ;  but  when  thus  suboi*din«ted,  it  is  a . 
legitimate  and  a  powerful  motive.  \  The  Scriptures  appeal 
nflt  only  tn  our  fnnlingg  of  "'^r^l  (^frligation^  but  to  our 
hopes  and  fears,  for  time  and  for  eternity!    "  It  is  profit- 
aolefor  thee,"  is  a  consideration  which  tEe  Great  Teacher 
repeatedly  employs  in  encouraging  to  self-denial.    A  desire 
for  the  pleasure  ofj?ifity  injhis  life,  or  even  for  _the  happi- 
uess  of  heaven^  would  never,  of  itself  alone,  lead  men  to 
become  Christians,  or  strengthen  them  to  live  as  such;  but 
combined  with  other  motives,  it  does  a  great  and  useful 
wgst:.    And  there  is  here  included  not  only  the  pleasure" 
to  be  derived  from  gratification  of  appetite  and  passion, 
but  of  taste,  and  of  ambition. 

All  men  desire  holiness^  at  least  in  one  sense  of  the  term, 
though  they  often  wish  it  united  with  sini^l  gratifications. 
The  most  abandoned  man  sometimes  wishes  to  be  good, 
nay,  persuades  himself  that  in  certain  respects  he  is  good; 
and  the  great  mass  of  mankind  fully  intend,  after  indulg- 
ing a  little  longer  in  sinful  pleasure,  to  become  thor* 
oughly  good  before  they  die.  Here  then  is  a  great  motive 
to  which  the  preacher  may  appeal.  The  thorough  deprav- 
ity of  human  nature  should  not  make  us  forget  that  good- 
ness can  always  touch  at  least  a  faintly  responsive  chord  *^. 
the  human  breast.  Wa  pn^ht  t/^  \^(^^  up  hpfnrA  mpn  tl.P 
beauty  of  holjnegs,  to  educate  the  regenerate  into  doing 
'nght  for  its  own  sake,  and  not  merely  for  the  sake  of  its 
rewards.  We  ought  to  stimulate,  and  at  the  same  time 
eontrol,  that  hatred  of  evil,  which  is  the  nat^iral  and 
:40* 
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necessary  counterpart  to  the  love  of  holiness.  And  aa 
regards  the  future  life,  we  should  habitually  point  men, 
not  only  to  its  happiness,  but  still  more  earnestly  to  its 
purity,  and  strive  by  God's  blessing'  to  make  them  long 
afi;er  its  freedom  from  all  sin  and  from  all  fear  of  sinning. 
Such  noble  and  ennobling  aspirations  it  is  the  preacher's 
high  duty  and  privilege  to  cherish  in  his  hearers,  by  the 
very  fact  of  appealing  to  them. 

And  the  mightiest  of  all  motives  is  ^0.  In  the  rela* 
tions  of  the  present  life,  love  is  the  great  antagonist 
of  selfishness.  They  who  "  have  none  to  love,"  by  any 
natural  ties,  must  always  interest  their  hearts  in  the  needy 
and  the  afflicted,  or  they  will  grow  more  and  more  narrow 
and  selfish.  Accordingly,  we  may  constantly  appeal  to 
men's  love  of  their  fellow-men,  as  a  motive  for  doing  right. 
Parents  may  be  urged  to  seek  personal  piety,  and  higher 
degrees  of  it,  for  the  sake  of  their  growing  children ;  and 
eo  with  the  husband  or  wife,  the  brother  or  sister  or  friend 
Now  to  thi^  motive  the  gospel  appeals  in  a  very  peculiar 
'nanner.^-We  ought  to  love  Grod  supremely,  and  suc^ 
supreme  love  would  be  our  chief  motiyje  to  <io  right  and  tc 
"do  good.  But" 'sm  lias  alienated  us  from  Grod,  so  that  wo 
do  not  love  him.  And  Christ  presents  himself,  the  God- 
man,  the  Redeemer,  to  win  our  love  to  him  and  thus  to 
Grod.  "  Whosoever  shall  lose  his  life  jar  my  sake,**  are 
words  which  reveal  the  new  and  mighty  gospel  motive, 
love  to  Christ.  To  this,  above  all  other  motives,  the 
preacher  should  appeal.  Far  from  excluding  others,  it  in- 
tonsifies  while  it  subordinates  them.* 

But  our  task  is  not  merely  the  calm  exhibition  of  mo- 
tives, that  men  may  coolly  act  according  to  them.  Many 
truths  of  religion  are  eminently  adapted  to  stir  the  feelings, 
and  to  speak  of  such  truths  without  feeling  and  awakening 

*  On  the  subject  of  Motiyes,  see  much  profound  and  snggeflLiTe 
remark  in  Vinet,  page  208-22.    Comp.  Arist.  Rhet.  L  tO,  7  ff. 
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fimoiion,  is  unnatural  and  wrong.  And  so  mighty  is  tha 
3ppo6ition  which  the  gospel  encounters  in  human  nature, 
BO  averse  is  the  natural  heart  to  the  obedience  of  faith,  so 
|K>werful  are  the  temptations  of  life,  that  we  must  arouse 
men  to  intense  earnestness  and  often  to  impa^ioned  emo- 
tion, if  we  would  bring  them  to  surmount  all  obstacles,  and 
to  conqurf(flie  world,  the  flesh,  and  tie  3evn>sWho  expects 
to  make  sordiera  charge  a  battery  or  storm  a  fortress  with- 
out excitement?  Many  persons  shrink  from  the  idea  of 
exciting  the  feelings.  ''  It  seems  to  be  commonly  taken  for 
granted,  that  whenever  the  feelings  are  excited,  they  are 
over-excited."  *  But  while  ignorant  people  often  value  to«» 
highly,  or  rather  too  exclusively,  the  appeal  to  their  feel- 
ings, cultivated  people  are  apt  to  shrink  ^om  such  appeals 
quite  too  much.  Our  feelings  as  to  religion  are  habitually 
too  cold — who  can  deny  it?  And  any  genuine  excitemen; 
is  greatly  to  be  desired.  Inspired  teachers  have  evidently 
acted  on  this  principle.  The  prophets  made  the  most  im« 
passioned  appeals.  Our  Lord  and  the  apostles  manifestly 
strove  not  merely  to  convince  their  hearers,  but  to  incite 
them  to  earnest  corresponding  action,  and  their  language 
is  often  surcharged  with  emotion. 

Yet  we  should  never  wish  to  excite  feeling  for  its  own 
sake,  but  as  a  means  of  persuasion  to  the  corresponding 
course  of  action.  In  this  respect  many  preachers  err; 
some  from  not  clearly  perceiving  that  emotion  is  little  worth 
unless  it  excites  to  action,  and  others,  it  is  to  be  feared, 
from  an  excessive  desire  for  popular  applause.  These  last 
give  their  hearers  the  luxury  of  idle  emotion,  as  a  pathetic 
novel  or  a  tragedy  might  do,  and  hearers  and  preacher 
go  away  well  pleased  with  themselves  and  each  other.-f 

♦  Wliately,  p.  216. 

f  The  remarks  of  Day  on  excitation  (Art  of  Disc.  p.  171),  insist- 
ing that  it  is  distinct  from  persuasion,  and  that  *<  a  considerable  part 
of  palpi  t  oratory  "aims  at  excitation  alone,  are  to  be  regretted,  m 
lending  to  encourage  a  common  error. 
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Bishop  Butler,  in  a  celebrated  passage,  has  pointed  out 
'*  that  practical  habits  are  formed  and  strengthened  by  re* 
peated  acts,  and  that  passive  impressions  grow  weaker  by 

being  repeated  upon  us Pasi<ive  impressions  made 

upon  our  minds  by  admonition,  experience,  example,  though 
they  may  have  a  remote  efficacy,  and  a  very  great  one, 
towards  forming  active  habits,  yet  can  have  this  efficacy 
no  otherwise  than  by  inducing  us  to  such  a  course  of  ac- 
tion ;  and  it  is  not  being  affected  so  and  so,  but  acting, 
which  forms  those  habits ;  only  it  must  be  always  remem- 
bered, that  real  endeavors  to  enforce  good  impressions  upon 
ourselves  are  a  species  of  virtuous  action."  *  No  wonder 
some  preachers  find  that  their  pathetic  descriptions  and 
passionate  appeals  now  make  but  little  impression  upon 
persons  who  were  once  powerfully  affected  by  them.  The 
emotion  was  treated  as  an  end,  not  as  a  means,  and  was 
habitually  allowed  to  subside  without  any  effect  upon  the 
hearer's  active  habits ;  and  a  steady  diminution  of  the  emo- 
tion itself  was  the  inevitable  result  Surely  that  is  not 
good  preaching, — whatever  the  unthinking  may  suppose, — 
which  excites  a  mere  transient  and  unproductive  emotion. 
Jtis-^Batter  ^  universal  observation  that  a  speaker  whc 
would  excite  deep  feeling  must  feel  deeply  himselL  IV 
mostbenes  sometimes  spoke  with  such  passionate  earnestness 
that  his  enemies  said  he  was  deranged.  Cicero  says  that  ic 
b  only  passion  that  makes  the  orator  a  king ;  that,  though 
he  himself  had  tried  every  means  of  moving  men,  yet  his 
successes  were  due,  not  to  talent  or  skill,  but  to  a  mighty 
fire  in  his  soul  so  that  he  could  not  contain  himself;  and 
that  the  hearer  would  never  be  kindled,  unless  the  speech 
came  to  him  burning.f  It  is  said  of  Ignatius  Loyola,  the 
founder  of  the  Jesuits,  that  he  preached  '^with  such  an 
uiction  and  emotion,  that  even  those  amongst  his  audienc« 

*  Kutler*8  Analogy,  Part  I,  chap.  6,  IL 
t  Cio.  Orator,  {  128-182. 
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vhd  did  not  understand  the  language  in  which  he  spoke, 
were,  nevertheless,  moved  to  tears  by  the  very  tones  of  his 
voice — the  earnestness  and  burning  zeal  which  appeared 
in  his  every  gesture  and  look."  * 

Alas  I  it  is  often  our  chief  difficulty  in  preaching  to  feel 
ourselves  as  we  ought  to  feel.  And  a  genuine  fervor  can- 
not be  produced  to  order  by  an  effort  of  wiU.  We  must 
cultivate  our  religious  sensibilities,  must  keep  our  souls 
habitually  in  contact  with  gospel  truth,  and  maintain,  by 
the  union  of  abundant  prayer  and  self-denying  activity, 
that  ardent  love  to  God  and  that  tender  love  to  man  which 
#ill  give  us,  without  an  effort,  true  pathos  and  passion. 
The  famous  John  Henry  Newman,  in  his  "University 
Preaching,"  speaks  as  follows:  ''Talent,  logic,  learning, 
words,  manner,  voice,  action,  all  are  required  for  the  per- 
fection of  a  preacher ;  but  'one  thing  is  necessary,' — an 
iatense  perception  and  appreciation  of  the  end  for  which 
he  preaches,  and  that  is,  to  be  the  minister  of  some  definite 

spiritual  good  to  those  who  hear  him I  do  not  mean 

that  a  preacher  must  aim  at  earnestness,  but  that  he  must 
aim  at  his  object,  which  is  to  do  some  spiritual  good  to  his 
hearers,  and  which  will  at  once  mcJce  him  earnest"  f 

When  the  preacher  does  feel  very  deeply,  his  mere  ex- 
hortation will  have  some  power  to  move,  especially  where 
he  has  personal  influence  as  a  devout  man,  or  for  any 
reason  has  the  sympathies  of  his  audience.  There  is  then 
the  inexplicable  contagion  of  sympathy.  But  he  must 
avoid  getting  clear  away  from  the  hearers  in  his  pas-> 
sionate  feeling,  for  then  sympathy  will  give  place  to  its 
opposite. 

Apart  from  sympathy  with  our  own  emotion,  we  can 
excite  emotion  in  others  only  by  indirect  means,  not  by 
urging  them  to  feel,  though  we  should  urge  with  the 
greatest  vehemence.    We  mus   hold  up  before  the  mind 

«  PQtter,  Sao.  £L  p.  211.  f  Quoted  by  Potter,  p.  219. 
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considerations  calculated  to  awaken  emotion,  and  let  then* 
do  their  WMtk,*    For  this  purpose  the  preacher  may  of 
I  fjf^^^^^^  ^®^"^  ^^^^  *^^  contemplation  of  the  leading  human 
f  f ;  .7  /  passions,  as  to  their  nature,  and  the  best  means  of  exciting 
'  M  i  ^.them.f    And  we  need  not  only  to  know  human  nature  in 
f  general,  but  in  most  cases  also  need  to  understand  the 
[  peculiar  circumstances,  prejudices,  taates,  etc.  of  those  whom 
l-  we  address.    This  is  plai^y  demanded  in  the  case  of  a 
missionan^  to  the  heathen,  but  is  hardly  less  necessary  at 
home^--€nie  reason  why  unlearned  preachers  often  have 
such  power  with  the  masses  is,  that  they  understand,  and 
fully  sympathize  with,  the  persons  whom  they  address, 
while  learned  men  sometimes  do  not. 
^  In  order  to  excite  any  of  the  passions  by  speech,  we  have 
to  operate  chiefly  through  the  imagination,    **A  passion  is 
most  strongly  excited  by  sensation.     The  sight  of  danger 
'^  imediat^.  or  nflar,  inHtflntly  rouy^tb  fpAr;  the  frt^n        aj' 
-ijUUX3!VWd.ihfi.  pcesfiuce  of  the  injurer,  in  a  momeni 
kindle  anger.    Next  to  the  influence  of  sense  is  that  of 
memory,  the  effect  of  which  upon  passion,  if  the  fact  be 
recent,  and  remembered  distinctly  and  circumstantially,  is 
almost  equal.    Next  to  the  influence  of  memory  is  that  of 
imagination."'!    In  proportion  as  the  hearer's  imagination 
is  kindled,  he  seems  to  see  that  which  we  present,  and  the 
effect  upon  his  feelings  approximates  to  the  effect  of  sight§ 
In  presenting  an  object  so  that  it  may  awaken  imagina- 
tion and  impress  the  feelings,  we  usually  need  to  give  well- 
chosen  details.   Without  this,  as  we  have  before  seen,  it  is 
impossible  to  make  a  narration  or  description  impressivaU 

»  Comp.  Whately,  p.  21^19. 

f  Aristotle's  discussion  of  certain  passions  (Rhet.  II,  chap.  1-17) 
is  not  exactly  what  we  might  hope  to  find,  but  contains  much  UuU 
is  curious  and  suggestiTe. 

X  Campbell,  Phil,  of  Rhet.  p.  103. 

2  See  below  on  Imagination,  Part  III,  chap.  5. 

I  dee  above,  ohap.  5,  {  1. 
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lint  preachers  sometimes  so  multiply  details  as  to  weary 
the  hearer,  offend  his  taste,  or  betray  a  lack  of  right  feel 
ing  on  their  own  part  It  may  be  gravely  doubted  whether 
a  man  can  carry  through  a  minute  description  of  the  cm- 
ci£xion,  who  is  at  the  time  cherishing  an  intense  &ith  and 
love  towards  Qirist.    A  few  vivid  details,  presented  very 
briefly,  and  with  genuine  emotion,  will  usually  make  a  far 
deeper  impression.    And  so  with  elaborate  descriptions  of  a  . 
the  day  of  jud^ent,  and  the  agonies  of  nerdition^-^SS  ^^ 
who  truly  realized  the  scenejUnJ'tenJerlY  love3  hia_fellow« 
men,  could  hardly  endure  to  dwell  so  long  OfliJlxfi^xaQat^ 
harrowing  details,  ancTEKeTpreacher  whp  docs  this  is  a^ttp 
be  for  the  time  (though  unconscious  of  it)  mainly  alive  ,to 
tiie  artistic  interest  in  his  picture. 

Comparison  is  often  very  effective  in  awakening  emo- 
tion.   Thus  we  make  men  feel  more  deeply  how  shameful      1 1 
18  ingratitude  to'  God,  by  first  presenting  some  affecting     U' 
TU8I9  uf  iugraliiudti  to*  Tl  human  benefactor.    The  emotion     I 
SciWJfl  by  BOUKithillg'  as  regards  which  men  feel  readily 
and  deeply,  is  transferred  to  the  object  compared.    E.  g. 
"  like  as  a  father  pitieth  his  children^  so  the  Lord  pitietl^ 
theSi  that  fear  himJ^    The  effect  of  climax,  gradually  work- 
ing the  feelings  up  to  the  highest  pitch,  may  also  be  very 
great,  as  every  one  has  observed. 

We  must  not  try  to  be  highly  impassioned  on  all  sub- 
jects, on  all  occasions,  or  in  all  parts  of  a  discourse.  Ap- 
peals to  the  feelings  will  usually  be  made  only  at  the 

cessive  topic,  but  then  we  must  be  sure  that  the  interest 
first  excited  can  be  renewed,  and  gradually  increased.  It 
is  a  common  fault  with  inexperienced  preachers  to  make 
vehement  appeals  in  the  early  part;  even  in  the  very 
beginning,  of  a  sermon;  in  such  cases  there  will  aluost 
inevitably  be  a  reaction,  and  a  decay  of  interest  before  the 
elose.    If  several  impassioned  passages  are  to  occur,  those 
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which  come  first  should  be  comparatively  brief,  and  fol 
lowed  by  something  calm  or  familiar.  It  is  also  important 
to  avoid  exhausting  our  physical  force,  before  reaching 
that  portion  of  the  sermon  which  calls  for  the  most  pas- 
sionate earnestness.  He  who  is  exhausted  not  only  cannot 
speak  forcibly,  but  cannot  feel  deeply.  And  a  concluding 
exhortation  should  never  be  prolonged  beyond  the  point 
at  which  the  preacher  is  still  in  Ml  vigor,  and  the  hear- 
««  fed  a  sustained  intereBt 
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Part  II. 

ARRANGEMENT  OF  A  SERMON. 


CHAPTER  I. 

IMPOBTANOE  OF  AJEtBANQEMENT. 

THE  effective  arrangement  of  the  materials  in  a  dif* 
course  is  scarcely  less  important  than  their  intrinsic 
interest  and  force.  This  is  a  distinct  part  of  the  speaker's 
work,  and  should  be  contemplated  and  handled  as  some* 
thing  apart  from  invention  on  the  one  hand  and  from  stylo 
on  the  other,  albeit  closely  connected  with  both.  In  £Etct» 
the  task  calls  for  a  specific  talent.  Some  men  exhibit  from 
the  very  outset  a  power  of  constructing  discourses  which 
is  quite  out  of  proportion  to  their  general  abilities ;  and 
other  men  find  nothing  so  difiicult  to  acquire  or  exercise  as 
skill  in  arrangement.  And  here,  as  in  everything  else 
that  demands  specific  talent,  there  is  need  of  special  train- 
ing and  practice. 

In  this  respect  the  speaker  is  an  architect  Out  of  gath- 
ered materials  he  is  to  build  a  structure,  and  a  structure 
suited  to  its  specific  design.  The  same,  or  nearly  the  same 
materials  may  be  made  into  a  dwelling,  a  jail,  a  factory,  a 
church.  But  how  different  the  plan  of  the  building  according 
to  its  design,  and  how  important  that  it  be  built  with  special 
reference  to  the  design.  In  like  manner,  substantially  the 
21  Q  241 
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same  materials  may  be  wrought  into  a  story,  a  dial  )gae, 
an  essay,  or  a  speech ;  and  several  speeches  on  the  sama 
subject,  and  embodying  much  the  same  thoughts,  may 
make  a  very  different  impression  according  to  the  plan. 

Or  the  speaker's  task  may  be  compared  to  the  organiza- 
tion of  an  army,  and  then  the  concentration  of  its  several 
divisions  upon  one  objective  point. 

"We  know  not  how  to  name  a  composition  without 
order.  It  is  disposition,  it  is  order  which  constitutes  dis- 
course. The  difference  between  a  common  orator  and  an 
eloquent  man  is  often  nothing  but  a  difference  in  respect  to 
disposition.  Disposition  may  be  eloquent  in  itself,  and  on 
close  examination  we  shall  often  see,  that  invention  taken 
by  itself,  and  viewed  as  far  as  it  can  be  apart  from  disposi- 
tion, is  a  comparatively  feeble  intellectual  force.  'Good 
thoughts,'  says  Pascal,  'are  abundant'  The  art  of  organ- 
izing them  is  not  so  common I  will  not  go  so  far 

as  to  say  that  a  discourse  without  order  can  produce  no 
effect,  for  I  cannot  say  that  an  undisciplined  force  is  an 
absolute  nullity.  We  have  known  discourses  very  defec- 
tive in  this  respect,  to  produce  very  great  effects.  But  we 
may  affirm  in  general,  that  other  things  being  equal,  the 
power  of  discourse  is  proportional  to  the  order  which 
reigns  in  it,  and  that  a  discourse  without  order  (order,  be 
it  remembered,  is  of  more  than  one  kind)  is  comparatively 
feeble.  A  discourse  has  all  the  power  of  which  it  is  sus- 
ceptible, only  when  the  parts  proceeding  from  the  same 
design  are  intimately  united,  exactly  adjusted,  when  they 
mutually  aid  aLd  sustain  one  another  like  the  stones  of  an 

arch This  is  so  true,  so  felt,  that  complete  disordei 

is  almost  impossible,  even  to  the  most  negligent  mind.  In 
proportion  to  the  importance  of  the  object  we  wish  to  at- 
tain, or  the  difficulty  of  attaining  it.  is  our  sense  of  the 
necessity  of  order.''  * 

«  Yintt,  p.  264r-5. 
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(1,)  Arrangement  is  of  great  importance  to  the  speaker 
kimeelj.  It  reacts  upon  invention.  One  has  not  really 
studied  a  subject  when  he  has  simply  thought  it  over  in 
a  desultory  fashion,  however  long-continued  and  vigorous 
the  thinking  may  have  been.  The  attempt  to  arrange  his 
thoughts  upon  it  suggests  other  thoughts,  and  can  alone 
give  him  just  views  of  the  subject  as  a  whole.  Good  ar- 
rangement assists  in  working  out  the  details,  whether  this 
be  done  mentally  or  in  writing.  Each  particular  thought, 
when  looked  at  in  its  proper  place,  develops  accoiding  to 
the  situation,  grows  to  its  surroundings.  If  ono  speaks 
without  manuscript,  an  orderly  arrangement  of  the  dis- 
course greatly  helps  him  in  remembering  it  One  reason 
why  some  preachers  find  extemporaneous  speaking  so  diffi- 
cult is,  that  they  do  not  arrange  their  sermon&  well.  And 
not  only  to  invention  and  memory,  but  to  emotion  also,  is 
Mrrangement  important.  Whether  in  preparation  or  in 
delivery,  a  man's  feelings  will  flow  naturally  and  freely, 
only  when  he  has  the  stimulus,  support  and  satisfaction 
which  comes  from  conscious  order. 

The  speaker  who  neglects  arrangement  will  rapidly  lose, 
instead  of  improving,  his  power  of  constructing,  organif' 
ing,  a  discourse;*  and  he  will  have  to  rely,  for  the  ei!ect 
of  his  sermons,  entirely  on  the  impression  made  by  striking 
particular  thoughts,  or  on  the  possibility  that  high  emo- 
tional excitement  may  produce  something  of  order.  For 
passion  does  sometimes  strike  out  an  order  of  its  own.  "I 
know  that  nothing  is  as  logical,  after  its  own  manner,  as 
passion ;  and  that  we  may  depend  upon  it  for  the  direction 
of  a  discourse  of  which  it  is  the  principal  inspiration. 
The  b^inning  we  may  be  sure  will  be  good,  and  the  begin- 
ning will  produce  all  the  rest.  It  will  be  repetitious,  it  will 
retrace  its  steps,  it  will  digress,  but  it  will  do  everything 
with  the  grace  and  felicity  which  always  accompany  if, 

*  Jomp.  Shedd,  p.  214. 
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and  it  would  be  lees  true  and  consequently  less  eloqueat  if 
it  were  more  logical  in  the  ordinary  sense  of  the  word.  Ik 
naturally  finds  the  order  which  suits  it,  and  it  finds  this 
precisely  because  it  does  not  seek  after  it.  The  rapid 
propagation  of  ideas,  their  concatenation  by  means  of 
thoroughly  vital  transitions,  which  themselves  constitute 
the  movement  of  the  discourse,  sufiice  for  the  eloquence 
of  passion.''*  This  sort  of  thing  is  not  unfirequently 
observed  in  the  best  efforts  of  some  uncultivated  but  gifted 
men,  and  many  a  pastor  has  had  occasional  experience  of 
't  when  forced  to  preach  with  inadequate  preparation,  and 
unusually  helped  by  passionate  emotion.  It  is  very  proper 
that  a  preacher  should  sometimes  give  himself  up,  for  a 
small  portion  of  a  discourse,  to  the  suggestions  of  passion, 
should  throw  himself  upon  the  current  of  feeling ;  and  in 
social  meetings  he  may  sometimes  speak  without  any 
immediate  preparation,  and  yet  if  he  becomes  deeply 
stirred,  and  gains  the  sympathies  of  his  audience,  may 
speak  with  spontaneous  order,  and  with  powerful  efi*ect. 
But  to  rely  on  this  habitually  is  surpassingly  unwise. 

(2.)  Still  more  important  is  good  arrangement  as  regards 
the  effect  upon  Ihe  audience.  It  is  necessary,  first,  in  order 
to  make  tlie  discourse  itdeUigible,  ''Hearers  generally, 
when  the  preacher  has  a  poor  plan,  feel  the  difficulty, 
though  they  may  not  be  able  to  trace  it  to  its  real  source ; 
and  one  of  the  reasons  why  a  man  of  truly  philosoph- 
ical mind  is  able  '  to  make  things  plain '  even  to  illiterate 
hearers,  is,  that  he  presents  clear  thoughts  in  a  proper 
order."  t  Many  persons  appear  to  think  that  intelligibility 
is  altogether  an  afilair  of  style ;  when  in  fact  it  depends 
quite  as  much  on  clear  thinking  and  on  good  arrangement 
as  on  perspicuous  expression.  It  is  melancholy  to  think 
how  large  a  portion  of  the  people,  even  in  favored  commu* 
ftitieSy  really  do  not  u  iderstand  most  of  the  preaching  they 

«  Yinet,  p.  271.  f  lEUpley,  Sao.  Rhet  p.  86. 
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hear.  Not  a  few  would  say,  like  Tennyson's  "Northern 
Farmer/'  if  they  spoke  with  equal  frankness,  that  they 
had  often  heard  "parson  a  bummin'  awafty/' 

"An'  I  nWer  knaw'd  whot  a  me&n'd,  bat  I  tliowi  a  'ad  sammiit 

to  safty, 
An'  I  thowt  a  said  whot  a  owt  to  'a  said,  an'  I  corned  awaiy." 

And  not  merely  is  this  true  of  the  eomparatively  ignorant 
and  stolidly  inattentive,  but  many  sermons  are  not  under- 
stood by  the  better  class.  "The  audience  keep  nothing 
of  the  discourse ;  they  carry  away,  in  retiring,  an  indistinct 
mass  of  remarks,  of  assertions,  of  appeals,  which  nothing 
co-ordinates  in  their  memory,  and  the  impressions  received 
are  summed  up  in  the  saddest  criticism  that  can  be  made 
by  a  devout  person  who  came  to  hear  with  attention :  I  do 
not  know  exactly  what  the  preacher  preached  about"  * 
Besides,  something  worse  may  happen  than  that  the  dis^ 
course  should  not  be  understood;  it  may  be  misunderstood, 
utterly,  and  with  deplorable  results.  We  must  strive  not 
merely  to  render  it  possible  that  the  people  should  under^ 
stand  us,  but  impossible  that  they  should  misunderstand.t 
Again,  it  greatly  contributes  to  make  the  discourse 
pleasing.  "Order  is  heaven's  first  law."  Even  those 
phenomena  in  nature  which  seem  most  irregular,  anci 
those  scenes  which  appear  to  be  marked  by  the  wildest 
variety,  are  pervaded  by  a  subtle  order,  witlmnt  which 
they  would  not  please.  Chaos  might  be  terrible,  but  could 
never  be  beautiful.  And  discourses,  which  are  pleasing  but 
appear  to  have  no  plan,  will  be  found  really  to  possess  an 
order  of  their  own,  however  unobtrusive  or  peculiar.  An 
ill-arranged  sermon  may  of  course  contain  particular  pas- 
sages that  are  pleasing,  but  even  these  would  appear  to 
ftill  greater  advantage  as  parts  of  an  orderly  whole,  and 

•  Coqaerel,  Obsenr.  sar  la  Pr^d.  p.  160. 
t  Gomp.  on  Persp*  luity  of  Style,  Part  III,  ohap.  2. 
21  ♦ 
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the  general  effect  of  that  whole  must  be  incomparablj 
better.  Let  it  be  added  that  a  well-arranged  discourse 
will  much  more  surely  keep  the  attention  of  the  "audience. 
And  this  not  merely  because  it  is  more  intelligible  and 
more  pleasing^  but  also  because,  being  conformed  to  the 
natural  laws  of  human  thinking,  it  will  more  readily  carry 
the  hearer's  thoughts  along  with  it. 

Further,  good  arrangement  makes  a  discourse  more  per- 
suasive. Both  in  presenting  motives  and  in  appeals  to 
feeling,  order  is  of  great  importance.  He  who  wishes  to 
break  a  hard  rock  with  his  sledge,  does  not  hammer  mis- 
cellaneously over  the  surface,  but  multiplies  his  blows 
upon  a  certain  point  or  along  a  certain  line.  They  who 
lift  up  huge  buildings  apply  their  motive  power  system- 
atically, at  carefully  chosen  points.  So  when  motives  are 
brought  to  bear  upon  the  will.*  And  the  hearer's  feelings 
will  be  much  more  powerfully  and  permanently  excited, 
when  appeals  are  made  in  some  natural  order.  "We  may, 
by  a  word  or  an  isolated  act,  give  a  movement  to  the  soul, 
inclining  it  immediately  to  a  certain  object,  to  perform  an 
act  of  will ;  but  this  movement  is  only  a  shock.    By  the 

same  means  we  may  repeat,  multiply  these  shocks 

Eloquence  consists  in  maintaining  movement  by  the  devel- 
opment of  a  thought  or  proof,  in  perpetuating  it,  ac<^ording 
to  the  expression  of  Cicero,  *  What  is  eloquence  but  a  con- 
tinuous movement  of  the  soul  ? ' "  f 

And  finally,  it  causes  the  discourse  to  be  more  easily 
remembered. 

The  importance  of  arrangement  may  be  further  seen  by 
observing  what  are  the  principal  elements  of  good  arrange- 
ment  ?  They  appear  to  be  unity,  order,  and  proportion. 
It  might  seem  quite  unnecessary  to  urge  the  importance  of 
unity  in  a  discourse,  but  it  is  very  often  neglected  in  prac* 

*  As  to  the  order  of  Argwientt,  see  aboTe,  P&rt  I,  chaf   6,  {  4. 
t  Yinet,  p.  m 
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tice,  particularly  in  text-sermons  and  expository  sermons, 
which  are  frequently  made  up  of  two  or  three  little  sermons 
in  succession.  Whether  the  unity  be  that  of  a  doctrinal 
proposition,  of  an  historical  person,  or  of  a  practical  design, 
in  some  way  there  must  be  unity.  And  not  only  this,  but 
order.  All  that  is  said  might  be  upon  the  same  subject, 
while  the  several  thoughts  by  no  means  follow  one  another 
according  to  their  natural  relations,  or  according  to  the 
design  of  the  discourse.  But  further,  there  must  heprih 
portion.  This  involves  two  things.  The  several  parts  of 
the  discourse,  whether  they  are  distinctly  indicated  or  not, 
must  be  so  treated  as  to  make  up  a  symihetrical  whole.  Not 
that  they  are  to  be  all  discussed  at  the  same  length,  but  at 
a  length  proportioned  to  their  relations  to  each  other  and 
to  the  entire  discourse.  And  besides  this  proportion  of 
natural  symmetry,  there  is  that  of  specific  design.  One 
may  treat  substantially  the  same  topic,  in  essentially  the 
same  manner,  and  yet  greatly  vary  the  length  of  particular 
parts,  and  the  stress  laid  upon  them,  according  to  the 
object  then  and  there  had  in  view ;  just  as  two  animals  are 
often  found  constructed  according  to  the  same  plan,  and 
with  equal  symmetry,  while  yet  certain  bones  are  of  ex- 
ceedingly difi^ent  size,  being  adapted  to^  special  functions. 
Goquerel  says  that  the  lack  of  method  is  the  most 
common  fault  of  preaching,  and  the  most  inexcusable 
because  usually  the  result  of  insufficient  labor.  "  A  man 
cannot  give  himself  all  the  qualities  of  the  orator;  but  by 
taking  the  necessary  pains,  he  can  connect  his  ideas,  and 
proceed  with  order  in  the  composition  of  a  discourse."  * 
Without  specific  talent  for  building  discourse,  one  will  not 
find  it  an  easy  task,  and  may  never  become  able  to  strike 
out  plans  that  will  be  remarkably  felicitous ;  but  a  fair 
degree  of  success  in  arrangement  is  certainly  within  the 
reach  i  f  all,  provided  they  are  willing  to  worL 
*  Coqnerel,  p.  168. 
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CHAPTER  IL 

THE  SEVEBAIi  PABTB  OF  A  SEBMOK. 

I  1.    IVT&ODUOTIOV.      {  2.   PlAV  AMD  DlYUIOVS.      {  S.   CoBOLUtlOB 

1^ES2  analysis  of  a  discourse  which  some  writers  have 
.  proposed  is  tog  artificial.  Some  of  the  parts  which 
thej  distinguish  are  very  often  blended  with  other  parts. 
The  expodtum,  for  instance,  will  often  constitute  tHe  intro- 
duction, and  in  many  cases  no  formal  exposition  is  necessary 
or  appropriate.  The  propotiUon  of  the  subject  scarcely 
needs  to  be  treated  as  a  distinct  part  of  the  discourse. 
The  simplest  and  most  natural  analysis  would  seem  to  be 
that  which  gives  three  parts,  viz.  the  introduction,  the 
plan,  (including  divisions,  when  these  are  made,)  and  the 
conclusion. 

§  !•     THE  INTBODUCTION.* 

1.  It  can  scarcely  be  necessary  to  argue  at  length  to  tho 
effect  that  sermons  ought  generally  to  have  an  introduc- 
tion. Men  have  a  natural  aversion  to  abruptness,  and 
delight  in  a  somewhat  gradual  approach.  A  building  is 
rarely  pleasing  in  appearance,  without  a  porch,  or  some- 
thing corresponding .  to  a  porch.  The  shining  light  of 
dawn,  which  shineth  more  and  more  till  the  perfect  day, 
teaches  us  a  lesson.  And  so  any  composition  or  address 
which  has  no  introduction,  is  apt  to  look  incomplete.  An 
elaborate  piece  of  music  will  alwajrs  have  a  prelude,  or  al 

*  TbU  topio  is  Yerj  folly  and  oarefiilly  treated  by  QolntilUn,  IV, 
I,  and  by  Claude.    See  also  Vinet  and  Hoppla. 
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least  a  few  introductory  notes;  and  in  poems,  historiee^ 
etc.,  there  is  usually  some  introduction.  The  same  thing 
is  true  as  to  very  many  books  of  the  Bible. 

The  introduction  has  two  chief  objects,  to  interest  our 
hearers  in  the  subject,  and  to  prepare  them  for  understand^ 
ing  it.  As  to  the  former,  a  preacher  may  usually,  it  if 
true,  count  on  a  certain  willingness  to  hear.  Not  many 
come  who  are  hostile  to  the  truth,  but  very  many,  alas  I 
who  are  sadly  careless  about  it.  And  a  much  more  lively 
attention  may  be  secured  by  an  interesting  introduction. 
^We  all  know  how  much  depends  in  the  ordinary  afiairs 
fK  life  upon  fi^t  impressions.  The  success  of  his  sermon 
often  depends  upon  the  first  impressions  which  a  preacher 
makes  upon  hi&  hearers  in  his  exordium.  If  these  impres- 
aons  be  favorable,  his  audience  will  listen  to  the  remain- 
ing part  of  his  discourse  with  pleasure  and  attention ;  and 
consequently,  with  profit."  *  Our  aim  should  be  to  excite 
not  merely  an  intellectual  interest,  but,  so  far  as  possible 
at  the  outset,  a  spiritual  and  practical  interest  —  to  bring 
them  into  sympathy  with  our  own  feeling,  and  attune  their 
minds  into  harmony  with  the  subject  we  design  to  present 
One  may  sometimes  expressly  request  attention,  as  did 
Moses  (Deut  4  :  1),  Isaiah  (28  :  14),  Stephen  (Acto  7  :  2); 
and  our  Lord  (Matt.  15  :  10) ;  but  such  a  request,  if  often 
repeated,  would  lose  its  force,  and  it  is  usually  best  to  aim 
at  saying  something  which  will  at  once  interest  the  hearer's 
mind.  "  What  is  the  best  way,"  asked  a  young  preacher 
of  an  older  one,  "  to  get  the  attention  of  the  congrega- 
tion }  "  "  Give  'em  something  to  attend  to,"  was  the  gruff 
reply. 

The  other  object,  to  prepare  the  audience  for  under- 
standing the  subject,  is  obviously  very  important,  and  to 
some  extent  can  often  be  effected.  But  our  efforts  in  thii 
respect  must  be  carefully  guarded  against  the  danger  of 

*  Potter,  Bm,  Eloqnenoe,  p.  97. 
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Anticipating  something  which  properly  belongs  to  the  bodj 
of  the  discourse. 

The  Grerman  preachers  very  often  give  an  introdaotion 
before  announcing  the  text  This  fashion  appears  to  have 
originated  in  the  fact  that  most  of  them  are  required  to 
take  their  text  from  the  pericope,  or  lesson  appointed  for 
the  day,  so  that  it  may  be  assumed  as  to  some  extent  known 
already,  before  it  is  announced.  The  habitual  practice  of 
thus  b^inning  with  an  introduction  is  apt  to  make  it  too 
general,  or  pointless,  or  far-fetched — &ul ts  not  unfrequently 
seen  in  the  German  discourses ;  but  some  introductions  of 
this  sort  are  exceedingly  felicitous,  and  the  practice  is  well 
worthy  of  occasional  adoption  among  ourselves. 

There  are  cases  in  which  it  is  best  to  dispense  with  in- 
troduction, and  plunge  at  once  into  the  discussion ;  for 
example,  when  the  sermon  must  needs  be  long,  or  when 
nothing  has  been  struck  out  that  would  make  a  really  good 
introduction.  In  familiar  addresses,  as  at  prayer-meetings, 
Sunday  School  meetings,  etc.,  this  course  is  quite  often 
preferable.  In  all  preaching,  let  there  be  a  good  introduc- 
tion, or  none  at  all.  "  Well  begun  is  half  done."  And 
ill  b^un  is  apt  to  be  wholly  mined. 

2.  The  sources  from  which  the  preacher  may  draw  intro- 
ductions are  extremely  numerous  and  various.  There  may, 
however,  be  some  advantage  in  classifying  them  as  follows: 

(1.)  The  text.  Wherever  the  meaning  of  the  text  re- 
quires explanation,  this  explanation  may  of  course  form 
die  introduction.  So,  too,  when  an  explanation  of  the 
context  would  throw  light  on  the  meaning  of  the  text* 
These  seem  to  be  very  natural  sources;  and  Robert  Hall, 
with  his  severe  taste,  commonly  began  with  some  explana^ 
tion  of  the  text  or  the  context,  preferring  this  to  more  am« 
bitious  introductions.    And  if  not  for  explanation  proper 

*  Aff  to  the  metliod  of  pulpit  exposition,  seo  above,  Part  I,  ohap 

•,11. 
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there  may  be  occasion  for  illustration  of  the  text,  by  meam 
of  historical  and  geographical  knowledge,  sncli  as  will 
make  its  meaning,  though  not  more  clear,  jet  more  yiyid 
and  interesting.  In  other  cases,  some  account  of  the 
writer  of  the  text,  or  of  the  condition  of  any  particular 
persons  whom  he  addressed  (as  in  the  caeie  of  Paul),  may 
serve  to  interest  hearers  in  the  text,  or  to  prepare  them  tot 
understanding  it. 

(2.)  The  subject  to  be  discussed,  if  obvious  from  the 
mere  statement  of  the  text,  or  if  announced  at  the  outset, 
may  then  furnish  an  introduction  in  various  ways.  We 
may  remark  on  its  relation  to  some  other  subject,  e.  g.  "to 
the  genus,  of  which  the  subject  is  a  species,"  or  to  some 
opposed  or  similar  subject,  or  one  related  to  it  as  cause,  or 
consequence,  or  case  in  point  '  Where  the  sermon  is  de* 
signed  to  be  explanatory  or  practical,  an  introduction  on 
the  importance  of  the  subject  will  often  be  appropriate ; 
where  the  sermon  is  to  establish  the  truth  of  a  propo- 
sition, or  to  exhibit  its  importance,  the  introduction 
will  frequently  explain  the  nature  of  the  subject  in- 
volved. The  preacher  "may  state  the  intelleetucU  adv<»r^ 
tciges  to  be  derived  from  discussing  such  a  theme.  The 
subject  may  be  the  doctrine  of  moral  evil,  or  that  of 
divine  sovereignty;  it  may  be  stated  at  the  beginning, 
that  these  are  the  greatest  problems  of  the  human  mind 
meeting  the  philosopher  as  well  as  the  theologian ;  that 
they  have  called  forth  the  strength  of  the  best  intellects 
of  the  race ;  that  no  problems  are  more  difficult,  and  there- 
fore none  more  deserving  of  the  attention  of  thinking 
minds.  He  may  state  the  conneeHona  of  the  aubject  with 
other  more  practical  spiritual  truths.  He  may  remove  the 
prejudice  that  the  doctrine  has  no  immediate  practical 
bearing  or  utility,  even  as  depravity,  for  instance,  or  the 
doctrine  of  sin,  lies  in  one  sense,  at  the  base  of  the  whole 
Christian  system,  of  the  atonement  regeneration,  holineai^ 
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and  the  Christian  life.  He  may  make  some  hishrioal  oAm- 
iion  naturally  connected  with  the  theme,  which  alwaya 
forms  an  attractive  introduction."  *  And  so  in  many  othef 
way8.t 

(3.)  The  occasion.  If  the  sermon  has  reference  to  some 
particular  season  of  the  year,  or  is  preached  at  some  special 
religious  meeting,  in  connection  with  the  administration  of 
an  ordinance,  or  the  like,  we  may  begin  by  remarking 
upon  the  occasion.  So  with  allusions  to  Uie  character 
of  the  times  in  which  we  live,  or  to  recent  events  or  exist- 
ing circumstances,  as  showing  why  the  particular  text  or 
subject  has  been  chosen,  or  as  tending  to  awaken  a  livelier 
interest  in  it;(  Or  we  may  speak  of  doubts  known  to 
exist  as  to  the  question  involved,  or  hostility  to  the  truth  in 
this  respect,  or  of  some  common  mistake,  or  some  prevail- 
ing or  growing  error,  or  evil  practice,  with  reference  to  this 
Bubject§  In  other  cases  allusion  is  made  to  the  religious 
condition  of  the  church  or  congregation,  or  cheering  news 
from  some  other  church  or  section  of  country.  Sometimes 
one  may  refer  to  a  subject  or  subjects  heretofore  discussed, 
as  furnishing  occasion  for  presenting  to-day  the  present 
subject ;  and  the  hymn  which  has  just  been  sung,  or  a  pas- 
sage of  Scripture  (not  containing  the  text)  which  has  beep 
read,  will  occasionally  afford  an  interesting  introduction. 
In  rare  cases,  the  preacher  may  begin  by  speaking  of  him- 
self, whether  it  be  of  his  feelings  as  a  preacher,  of  his 
interest  as  a  pastor,  of  some  particular  epoch  in  his  connec- 
tion with  this  church,  or  of  something  belonging  to  his 
personal  experience  as  a  Ghristian.||  Only,  let  the  preacher 
beware  of  apologies.    These  often  create  the  suspicicm  of 

*  Hoppin,  p.  124.  f  Gomp.  Yinet,  p.  302. 

I  £.  g.  Weeley's  sermon  on  The  Orest  Assize. 
I  Comp.  Otto,  Prak.  TheoL  s.  868. 

I  To  this  class  belongs  an  exceedingly  felioitons  Introdnotioa  st 
Spnrgeon's,  First  Series,  Sermon  L 
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insmcerity,  where  it  is  undeserved,  because  they  are  some- 
times in  fact  insincere,  and  because  the  preacher  who  feels 
at  the  outset  oppressed  by  ill  health  or  unfavorable  circum 
stances,  may,  quite  unexpectedly  to  himself,  rise  to  the 
subject,  and  succeed  remarkably  welL  Let  a  preacher  never 
say  he  feels  unusually  embarrassed  on  the  present  occasion, 
etc.  etc.,  as  we  hear  it  so  often.  Apologies  are  like  public 
rebukes  for  disorder  in  the  congregation,  in  that  one  will 
very  seldom  regret  having  omitted  them,  however  strongly 
inclined  at  the  moment  to  speak.  When  there  is  any  real 
^casion,  whether  in  beginning  or  ending  the  sermon,  for 
what  might  be  called  apology,  let  it  never  proceed,  or  seem 
\o  proceed,  from  anxiety  as  to  the  preacher's  reputation ; 
let  it  be  brief,  quiet,  and,  as  it  were,  incidentaL 

The  question  will  oft;en  require  to  be  decided  whether 
any  of  these  remarks  upon  the  occasion  shall  be  made  in 
the  introduction,  or  in  the  conclusion.  We  must  consider 
whether  a  particular  remark  of  this  kind  is  better  suited 
to  awaken  interest  in  the  discussion,  or  to  deepen  the 
impression  made  by  the  application.  Affecting  personal 
allusions,  in  which  the  preacher  might  be  interrupted  by 
his  emotions,  are  in  general  better  reserved  to  the  oon* 
elusion. 

(4.)  There  is  an  immense  variety  of  other  sources,  which 
do  not  admit  of  classification,  and  can  only  be  set  down  as 
miscellaneous.  The  preacher's  inventive  genius  should 
be  freely  and  widely  exercised,  in  seeking  for  every  par- 
ticular sermon  the  most  thoroughly  appropriate  introduc- 
tion.* 

*  The  student  may  eonsuli,  as  a  few  examples  of  rerj  striking 
introilnotions,  Bossnet's  Funeral  Sermon  for  the  Duehess  of  Or- 
leans, though  this  has  some  obTious  faults;  Monod's  Sermon  on 
*<  God  is  LoTO ; ''  Robert  Robinson  on  <*  If  ye  lore  me,  keep  my 
commandments ; "  and  Richard  Fuller  on  The  Three  Hebrews  in 
the  Furnace — where  some  would  think  it  better  tt  omit  the  tol 
irordt. 

22 
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3.  Let  us  turn  to  consider  the  qualities  of  a  good  IntrO' 
duction. 

Hie  introduction  must  present  some  thought  closely 
related  to  the  theme  of  discourse,  so  as  to  lead  to  the  theme 
with  naturalness  and  ease,  and  yet  a  thought  quite  dis- 
tinct from  the  discussion.  Inexperienced  preachers  very 
frequently  err  by  anticipating  in  the  introduction  some- 
thing which  belongs  to  the  body  of  the  discourse;  and  the 
danger  of  doing  this  should  receiye  their  special  atten- 
tion. 

As  a  rule,  the  introduction  should  not  aim  to  give  in- 
struction separate  and  apart  from  the  lessons  of  the  dis- 
course. Its  design  is  altogether  preparatory.  The  preacher 
will  often  find  himself  tempted,  especially  in  introductions 
drawn  from  the  text  or  context,  to  remark  in  passing  upon 
interesting  matters  which  are  somehow  suggested,  but  arc 
foreign  to  his  purpose  on  that  occasion.  This  temptation 
should  be  resisted,  except  in  very  peculiar  cases.  You 
have  determined  to  carry  the  audience  along  a  certain 
line  of  thought,  hoping  to  arrive  at  a  definite  and  import- 
ant conclusion.  Do  not  first  wander  about  and  stray 
awhile  into  other  paths,  but  lead  on  towards  the  route 
selected,  and  enter  it. 

The  introduction  should  generally  consist  of  a  single 
thought;  we  do  not  want  a  porch  to  a  porch.  But  it 
is  frequently  appropriate  to  present  some  introductory 
thought,  and  afterwards  give  an  exposition,  which  in  such 
cases  becomes  a  part  of  the  body  of  the  discourse,  or  else 
constitutes  a  sort  of  halt,  while  we  clear  the  way  for  the 
discussion. 

It  is  desirable  to  avoid  the  practice  of  beginning  with 
some  very  broad  and  commonplace  generality,  as  with 
reference  to  human  nature  or  life,  to  the  universe  or  the 
Divine  Being.  Of  course  there  is  sometimes  real  occasion 
for  this,  but  many  preachers  practise  it  as  an  habitual 
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method,  and  it  is  apt  to  sound  like  an  opening  promise  of 
dulnees  —  a  platitude  to  start  on. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  introduction  must  not  seem  to 
promise  too  much,  in  its  thoughts,  style,  or  delivery.  Let 
it  be  such  as  to  excite  interest  and  awaken  expectation, 
provided  the  expectation  can  be  fairly  met  by  the  body  of 
the  discourse.  It  should  not  be  highly  argumentative,  nor 
highly  impassioned.  As  to  the  latter,  it  must  be  remem- 
bered that  even  if  the  preacher  is  greatly  excited  at  the 
outset,  the  audience  usually  are  not,  and  he  had  better 
restrain  himself,  so  as  not  to  get  beyond  the  range  of  their 
sympathies.  When  Cicero  broke  out  with  his  opening 
words  against  Catiline,  the  Senate  was  already  much 
excited ;  and  so  with  Massillon  at  the  funeral  of  Louis  the 
Qreat'*'  Such  exceptional  cases  must  be  decided  as  they 
arise.  "  It  is  the  privilege  of  talent  and  the  fruit  of  study 
and  experience,  to  know  when  to  venture  and  when  to 
abstain.  It  cannot  be  allowed  to  teaching,  strictly  so 
called,  to  set  aside  talent  or  anticipate  the  dictates  of  ex- 
perience." t  Moreover,  while  earnestly  seeking  to  make 
the  introduction  interesting  and  engaging,  we  must  shun 
the  sensational,  and  the  pretentious.  Whatever  savors  of 
display  is  exceedingly  objectionable  in  a  preacher,  and 
particularly  at  the  outset  And  he  should  not  merely 
begin  with  personad  modesty,  but  also  with  official  modesty, 
reserving  for  some  later  period  of  the  sermon  anything 
which  it  may  be  proper  to  stat5  with  the  authority  belong- 
ing to  his  office. 

A  good  introduction  would,  in  general,  be  exclusively 
adapted  to  the  particular  discourse.  In  some  cases,  a  cer* 
tain  general  thought  might  with  equal  propriety  introduce 
several  different  subjects.  Thus  some  account  of  Paul 
might  form  the  introduction  to  sermons  on  various  pa» 

*  *»  My  brethren,  God  only  is  gre%t,"  were  his  first  words, 
t  Vinet,  p.  105. 
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sages  of  his  writings;  yet  the  account  must  in  aimer 
every  case  be  at  least  slightly  varied,  if  it  is  to  be  ex 
actly  adapted  to  the  design.  So  with  the  description  of 
a  Scripture  locality ;  and  so,  to  some  extent,  with  intro- 
ductions personal  to  the  speaker.  Lawyers  make  many 
speeches  on  very  similar  subjects  or  occasions ;  and  this 
£ict  partly  explains  Cicero's  statement  that  he  kept  some 
introductions  on  hand,  for  any  speech  they  might  suit  — 
as  was  also  done  by  Demosthenes.'*'  We  should  beware 
of  set  phrases  and  stereotyped  forms  of  introduction ;  the 
people  very  soon  begin  to  recognize  them,  and  the  effect  is 
then  anything  else  than  to  awaken  interest  and  excite 
curiosity.  Nowhere  is  it  more  important  to  have  the 
stimulus  and  charm  of  variety,  and  this  is  best  attained 
by  habitually  seeking  to  give  the  introduction  a  specific 
and  exact  adaptation. 

The  introduction  must  not  be  too  long.  An  eminent 
preacher,  much  inclined  to  this  fault,  was  one  day  accosted 
by  a  plain  old  man  as  follows:  "Well,  you  kept  us  so 
long  in  the  porch  this  morning  that  we  hardly  got  into 
the  house  at  all."  Of  course  it  may  sometimes  be  much 
longer  than  would  be  generally  proper ;  and  the  attempt 
of  some  writers  to  tell  how  many  sentences  an  introduc 
tion  should  contam,  is  exceedingly  unwise.  But  "  where 
one  sermon  is  faulty  from  being  too  abruptly  introduced, 
one  hundred  are  faulty  from  a  long  and  tiresome  pre* 

^^ce."t 

The  introduction,  though  simple  and  inelaborate,  should 
be  oarefully  prepared.  Quintilian  remarks  that  a  faulty 
proem  may  look  like  a  scarred  face ;  and  that  he  will  cer* 
tainly  be  thought  a  very  bad  helmsman  who  lets  the  ship 
strike  in  going  out  of  the  harbor.^  The  extemporaneous 
speaker  should  know  quite  exactly  what  he  is  to  say  in 

*  Comp.  Yinet,  p.  801.  f  Shedd,  p  182. 

X  Quittt  IV,  1,  61. 
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the  introductioiL  But  it  is  very  doubtfiil  whether  he 
ought,  as  is  frequently  recommended  and  practised,  to  hays 
the  introduction  written,  when  the  remainder  of  the  dii* 
course  is  unwritten.  It  iB  too  apt  to  seem  formal,  and  the 
transition  to  the  imwritten  to  be  abrupt  and  preoipitousi 
something  like  stepping  from  a  wharf  into  deep  water,  aa 
compared  with  quietly  wading  out  from  the  shore.  It  will 
iometimes  happen  that  at  an  early  stage  of  the  prepara- 
tion,  an  introduction  will  occur  to  the  mind ;  more  com* 
monly,  it  has  to  be  struck  out  or  selected  after  the  principal 
materials  have  been  gathered.  But  as  to  the  eampoMUion 
of  the  sermon  in  detail,  (whether  it  be  written  or  unwritten 
composition,)  the  introduction  should  be  composed  before 
Ihe  body  of  the  discourse.  This  is  the  natural  order,  and 
the  finished  introduction  will  assist  the  preacher  in  com* 
posing  the  remainder,  somewhat  as  it  will  help  the  bearers. 
An  introduction  to  a  discourse  is  quite  diflbrent  from  a 
pre£Etoe  to  a  book. 

The  discussion  of  this  subject  may  close  with  a  ussfbl 
remark  fit>m  Vinet:  '^  Among  experienced  prmchftm  ws 
find  few  examples  of  exordiums  altogether  ddbctirs ;  ws 
find  few  good  ones  anumg  preachers  at  their  b<^f}oiii||« 
We  hence  naturally  inlier,  that  there  is  in  this  part  ot  ih^ 
disooone  stHnething  of  tpeoMl  ddkacy,  bot  ootbiog  mhkk 
dflmaods  pffmliar  fiicalticsL^  ^ 

S  2.    puur  AJTD  mrvnmm. 

L  The  body  of  the  dkcoarM  must  be  0tfotiin$Hii4  m 
wmt  plaa,  or  it  is  not  a  discoanie  at  alL  Thfmf^  tW# 
«e  BO  £▼»»»,  aad  so  ional  arnugwrncsi  f^  tmy  kind^ 
yet  Ae  lk>fi^ts  vim*  tMem  earh  fiibcr  ttt^mrdin^  Uf  0f4 
Htaral  Imwb  of  thooj^  Men  who  nAj  tm  iJU^t  pMf^rn 
af  ^V**— *  extemporiiio^  or  who  iauKpne  tiMmnhm  U 

*  Tmti,  ft  W. 
E 
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pofisees  a  qaasi-inspiration,  usually  stagger  and  stray  in 
every  directioiiy  following  no  definite  line,  and  accompli&b* 
ing  very  little,  save  where  passion  comes  in,  and  strikes 
out  an  order  of  its  own.* 

The  plan  of  a  discourse  in  the  broadest  sense  includes 
the  introduction  and  the  conclusion,  but  as  these  are  here 
discussed  separately,  we  may,  for  convenience,  speak  of 
the  plan  apart  from  them. 

It  is  not  well  to  call  the  body  of  the  discourse  the  proofs 
as  a  general  name,  though  some  able  writers  have  done  so. 
The  treatment  frequently  consists  of  proof,  in  whole  or  in 
part,  but  frequently  also  of  explanation,  or  the  impres- 
sive exhibition  of  a  theme,  without  any  process  of  proo£ 
In  hortatory  sermons  there  is  a  series  of  motives,  but  to 
bring  these  to  bear  on  the  will  is  a  very  different  thing 
from  proving,  though  often  confounded  with  it.t  After 
excluding  the  introduction  and  conclusion,  the  remain- 
der is  perhaps  best  called  the  treatment  of  the  subject, 
or  simply  the  body  of  the  discourse.  But  our  present 
concern  with  this  is  to  consider  the  fact  that  it  must  have 
apian. 

Sometimes  a  plan  will  occur  to  us  with  the  subject,  or 
on  very  little  reflection.  In  other  cases  we  only  get  a 
variety  of  separate  thoughts.  It  is  well  then  to  jot  them 
down  as  they  occur,  to  make  the  thoughts  objective,  so 
that  we  may  draw  off  and  look  at  them,  and  sooner  or 
later  a  plan  of  treatment  will  present  itself.  This  effort  to 
make  out  an  arrangement  will  often  suggest  to  us  new 
thoughts  which  otherwise  we  should  never  have  gained.;]; 

One  ought  to  seek  not  merely  for  some  plan,  but  for  the 
best.  "There  are  plans  energetic  and  rich,  which,  apply- 
ing the  lever  as  deeply  as  possible,  raise  the  entire  mas? 
of  the  subject;  there  are  others  which  escape  the  deepest 

*  Gomp.  chap.  1,  on  the  importance  of  arrangement. 

\  Comp.  Part  I,  chap.  8,  on  Application.  %  Comp.  chap.  ] 
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ilivisions  of  the  matter,  and  which  raise,  so  to  speak,  only 
o>ie  layer  of  the  subject  Here  it  is,  especially  here,  in 
the  conception  of  plans,  that  we  distinguish  these  orators 
who  are  capable  of  the  good,  from  those  who  are  capable 
of  the  better  —  of  that  better,  to  say  the  truth,  which  is 

the  decisive  evidence  of  talent  or  of  labor. Every 

one  should  strive,  as  &r  as  possible,  for  this  better,  and 
not  be  content  with  the  first  plan  which  may  present 
itself  to  his  thought,  unless,  after  having  fathomed  it,  he 
finds  it  sufficient  for  his  purpose,  suited  to  exhaust  his  sub* 
ject,  to  draw  forth  its  power  —  unless,  in  a  word,  he  can 
see  nothing  beyond  it."  *  The  plan  ought  to  be  simple, 
not  only  free  from  obscurity,  but  free  from  all  straining 
after  efibct,  and  yet  ought,  so  far  as  possible,  to  he  fresh 
and  striking.  So  many  sermons  follow  the  beaten  track, 
in  which  we  can  soon  foresee  all  that  is  coming,  as  to  make 
it  a  weary  task  even  for  devout  hearers  to  listen  attentively. 
One  feels  inclined  to  utter  a  plaintive  cry,  "Worthy  bro 
ther,  excellent  brother,  if  you  could  only  manage  to  driv* 
us  sometimes  over  a  different  road,  even  if  much  less  smooth 
even  if  you  do  not  know  it  very  well  —  I  am  so  tired  of 
this  I "  And  it  is  only  a  plan  that  strikes,  that  has  an} 
chance  of  being  remembered.  Still,  we  must  carefuU} 
avoid  mere  sensational,  odd,  or  "smart"  plans.  A  sermor 
might  excite  much  interest,  and  be  remembered  long,  hj 
reason  of  such  qualities,  without  doing  half  as  much  real 
good  as  another  that  was  heard  quietly  and  soon  for- 
gotten, but  made,  so  &r  as  it  went,  a  salutary  impression.f 
We  must  also  avoid  gre^t  formality  of  plan. 

*'  Biay  I  be  permitted  to  remark,  though  it  seem  a  digressioii, 
that  in  the  mode  of  oonducting  our  pablio  ministrations,  we  are, 
perhaps,  too  formal  and  mechanical;  that  in  the  distribution  of 
tit  matter  of  our  sermons  we  indulge  too  little  Tariety,  and  expo* 

»  Vinet,  p.  276-7. 

t  Comp.  as  to  selection  of  Texts.  Part  I,  chap.  1. 
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iog  all  our  plan  in  all  its  parts,  abate  th%  jdge  of  oariositj  by 
enabling  the  hearer  to  anticipate  what  we  intend  to  adTanee.  Why 
should  that  force  which  surprise  giyes  to  eyery  emotion  deriyed 
from  just  and  affecting  sentiments  be  banished  ft>om  the  pulpit, 
when  it  is  found  of  such  moment  in  every  other  kind  of  publii 
address  ?  I  cannot  but  imagine  the  first  preachers  of  the  gospel 
appeared  before  their  audience  with  a  more  free  and  unfettered  air 
than  is  consistent  with  the  narrow  trammels  to  which,  in  these 
latter  ages,  discourses  from  the  pulpit  are  confined.  The  sublime 
emotions  with  which  they  were  fraught  would  haye  rendered  them 
impatient  of  such  restrictions ;  nor  could  they  suffer  the  impetuous 
stream  of  argument,  expostulation,  and  pathos  to  be  weakened,  by 
diyerting  it  into  the  artificial  reservoirs  prepared  in  the  heads  and 
particulars  of  a  modern  sermon.  Method,  we  are  aware,  is  an 
essential  ingredient  in  every  discourse  designed  for  the  instruction 
of  mankind,  but  it  ought  never  to  force  itself  on  the  attention  as  an 
object  apart;  never  appear  to  be  an  end,  instead  of  an  instrument; 
or  beget  a  suspicion  of  the  sentiments  being  introduced  for  the 
sake  of  the  method,  not  the  method  for  the  sentiments.  Let  the 
experiment  be  tried  on  some  of  the  best  specimens  of  ancient  elo 
quence ;  let  an  oration  of  Cicero  or  Demosthenes  be  stretched  upon 
a  Procrustes*  bed  of  this  sort,  and,  if  I  am  not  greatly  mistaken,  the 
flame  and  enthusiasm  which  have  excited  admiration  in  all  ages 
will  instantly  evaporate ;  yet  no  man  perceives  a  want  of  method 
in  these  immortal  compositions,  nor  can  anything  be  conceived 
more  remote  from  incoherent  rhapsody  **  * 

As  regards  formality,  there  has  been  much  improvement 
during  the  present  century,  but  many  preachers  are  stib 
stiff,  uniform  and  monotonous  in  their  plans.t 

2.  The  plan  of  a  discourse  will  usually  embrace  a  state- 

*  Robert  HaU,  Sermon  on  the  Discouragements  and  Supports  of  a  Chris- 
tian Minister,  Works,  VoL  I,  p.  140. 

f  Examples  of  strikingly  felicitous  plans  may  be  frequently  met 
with  in  the  sermons  of  Saurin,  WUliam  Jay,  and  Spurgeon ;  see 
also  R.  Hall  on  the  Glory  of  God  in  Concealing,  and  J.  M.  Mason 
on  Messiah's  Throne,  the  latter  having  a  considerable  multiplica* 
tion  of  divisions  and  subdivisions,  but  admirably  managed.  Th« 
plans  of  Spurgeon  incline  to  formality,  those  of  Beecher  are  per 
aaps  too  iiscursive  and  unsymmetricaL 
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ment  of  the  subject,  what  is  techiiically  called  the  J^rcp<h 
iition.  There  is  frequently  no  need  of  this,  the  subject 
being  obvious  from  the  text,  or  sufficiently  indicated  by 
the  introduction.  In  most  cases,  however,  the  subject 
should  be  distinctly  stated,  even  in  many  text-sermons  and 
expository  sermons,  and  sometimes  the  proposition  required 
great  care.'*'  As  to  its  form,  the  proposition  may  be  logical 
or  rhetorical.  "  Religion  produces  happiness"  would  be  a 
logical,  "  The  pleasures  of  piety  "  a  rhetorical  proposition. 
The  former  conduces  to  unity,  consecutive  thinking,  argu- 
mentative force;  the  latter  to  freedom  and  variety  of  treat- 
ment, giving  room  for  proof,  impressive  exhibition,  appli- 
cation, or  whatever  mode  of  treatment  may  be  desired.  A 
preacher  will  be  likely  to  prefer  one  or  the  other  according 
to  his  turn  of  mind  and  training.  Whichever  he  prefers, 
he  ought  frequently  to  employ  the  other,  for  the  sake  of  his 
own  improvement  and  of  variety  in  his  discourses.  Some- 
times the  two  forms  may  both  be  used  in  the  same  dis- 
course ;  thus  a  man  might  announce  as  his  subject,  "  Beli- 
gion  produces  happiness,  or  the  pleasures  of  piety."  A 
variety  of  the  logical  is  the  inierrogaivve  form.  This  some- 
times awakens  attention  by  seeming  to  leave  it  an  open 
question,  to  be  decided  on  the  present  occasion,  whether 
the  proposition  involved  is  true  or  false,  or  by  stimulating 
curiosity  as  to  the  precise  answer  to  the  question  which  the 
preacher  will  give.  In  some  cases  it  is  more  consistent 
with  modesty  to  propose  an  inquiry  than  a  process  of 
proof.  And  where  the  subject  requires  to  be  discussed 
both  negatively  and  affirmatively,  Uie  interrogative  form 
of  proposition  is  particularly  convenient.  "Should  thp 
preacher's  subject  be,  for  instance,  Evidences  of  personal 
piety,  it  would  be  more  congruous,  instead  of  exposing 
under  this  statement,  in  several  items,  insufficient  or  false 

*  As  to  the  propriety  of  withholding  the  propoiiti  m  throagb 
poliey,  fee  Part  I,  ehap.  6,  2  1. 
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evidences,  and  then  mentioning  in  the  same  series  the  satis 
factory  evidenoes,  to  raise  the  inquiry,  What  are  genaiiM 
evidences  of  piety?  In  answering  this  inquiry,  he  might 
either  in  a  didactic  manner  deny  the  sufficiency  of  certaip 
supposed  evidences,  or  propose  various  questions,  such  as 
Is  such  a  quality,  or  course  of  conduct,  a  genuine  evi- 
dence ?  Is  such  another  7  etc.,  ....  and  then  exhibit  the 
true  evidences."  * 

The  proposition,  or  statement  of  the  subject,  should  be 
complete  (i.  e.  including  all  that  it  is  proposed  to  treat), 
simple  and  clear,  brief  and  attractivcf  It  may  sometimes 
be  repeated,  whether  in  different  &rms,  or  in  other  but 
equivalent  terms ;  and  occasionally  the  hearers  are  gradu- 
ally brought  up  to  it  by  a  series  of  statements,  the  last  of 
which  is  definite  and  precise,  seeming  to  strikie  the  very 
heart  of  the  matter. 

3.  It  is  a  question  of  much  practical  importance  whether 
the  plan  of  a  discourse  ought  to  include  Divisions,  and  if 
80,  what  should  be  their  number,  character,  order,  and 
general  management.^ 

(1.)  Two  things  are  obviously  necessary  to  an  effective 
discourse ;  that  there  shall  be  a  plan,  as  we  have  seen,  and 
that  there  shall  be  movement,  progress.  These  requisites 
must  be  harmonized.  The  movement  must  not  be  wild 
and  irregular,  like  undisciplined  cavalry,  and  the  orderly 
plan  must  not  involve  such  interruptions  and  pauses  as 
would  retard  movement.  Furthermore,  as  a  work  of  art, 
a  discourse  ought  not  to  have  its  joints  obtnisively  promi* 
nent,  nor  its  several  members  attracting  too  much  of  sepa- 
rate attention,  but  all  should  stand  forth  as  one  symmetrica] 

*  Bipley,  p.  54.    Comp.  p.  52-4. 

t  Comp.  Otto,  Prak.  Theol.  8.  882. 

{^he  term  *  heads'  is  praotioally  synonjmoas  with  'diTlsions.' 
The  distinction  between  diyision  and  partition  is  U>o  refined  for  onf 
present  purpose. 
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whole.  The  Greek  and  Roman  orators,  greatly  concerned 
to  make  the  speech  a  finished  work  of  art,  and  often  anx- 
ious to  hide  the  Itlior  bestowed  upon  the  preparation,  made 
no  clearly  marked  divisions.  Yet  in  all  cases  they  followed 
a  definite  plan,  and  advanced  in  an  orderly  manner,  even 
as  Horace  says^'*'  speaking  of  poetry,  that  the  power  and 
the  beauty  of  order  consists  in  saying  juot  now  what  just 
now  ought  to  be  said,  and  postponing  for  the  present  all 
the  rest  In  much  the  same  manner  the  Christian  Fathers 
preached.  But  the  great  Schoolmen  of  the  middle  ages, 
applying  the  most  minute  logical  analysis  to  all  subjects  of 
philosophy  and  religion,  established  a  fashion  which  was 
voon  followed  in  preaching  also.  The  young  preachers, 
being  trained  by  the  books  they  read  and  by  the  oral 
teaching  at  the  Universities  to  nothing  else  than  this 
minute  analytical  discussion,  made  the  mistake  so  often 
made  still,  of  carrying  lecture- room  methods  into  the 
jiulpit  Analysis  became  the  rage.  Scarcely  anything 
was  thought  of  but  clear  division  and  logical  concatena- 
tion, and  to  this  was  to  a  great  extent  sacrificed  all  ora- 
torical movement  and  artistic  harmcny.  Too  much  of  the 
preaching  of  all  the  modem  centuries  has  been  marred  by 
this  fault  Analytical  exposition  of  topics,  and  elaborate 
argumentation,  have  been  the  great  concern,  to  the  com- 
parative neglect  of  simplicity  and  naturalness,  of  animated 
movement  and  practical  power.  Preachers,  especially  the 
educated,  have  too  often  regarded  instruction  and  convic- 
tion as  the  aim  of  their  labors,  when  they  are  but  means 
of  leading  men  to  the  corresponding  feeling,  determination, 
and  action.  And  the  custom  being  thus  established,  it  has 
been  followed,  simply  because  it  was  the  custom,  by  many 
practical  and  deeply  earnest  preachers,  who  limited  and 
overcame  the  evils  of  the  method  as  best  they  could. 
Two  centnrie?  ago,  when  the  excessive  multiplication 

*AnPo6tioa  42. 
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of  formal  divisions  and  equally  formal  subdivisions  .was 
almost  universal  in  France  as  well  as  in  England,  Fenelon 
inveighed  vehemently  against  the  whole  fashion,  urging  a 
'^tum  to  the  methods  of  the  ancient  orators,^  and  on  this 
question  almost  all  subsequent  writers  have  taken  sides. 
Yet  a  certain  formality  of  division  and  of  general  order  has 
continued  to  be  common  in  France  and  G^many,  and  for 
the  most  part  in  England  and  America.  Dr.  Arnold  of 
Rugby  set  the  example,  and  urged  it  upon  others,  of  avoid* 
ing  divisions,  and  making  the  sermon  a  very  informal 
address,  and  since  his  time  many  preachers  in  the  Church 
of  England,  such  as  Trench  and  Kingsley,  have  followed 
that  courscf  But  it  is  worthy  of  special  notice  that  the 
two  ablest  and  most  generally  admired  preachers  the 
Church  of  England  has  recently  produced,  Bobertson  and 
Liddon,  both  r^ularly  make  divisions,  and  commonly 
indicate  them  in  passing,  while  the  former  frequently 
states  his  divisions  beforehand,  and  also  marks  numeroun 
subdivisions. 

From  these  principles  and  fiu^ts,  what  are  we  to  con 
elude?  Distinctly  marked  divisions  are  not  neee$8ary,  ami 
need  not  be  made  where  the  plan  of  the  discourse  can  be 
easily  followed  without  them;  only  the  preacher  must 
remember  in  judging  on  this  point,  that  the  plan  is  of 
course  familiar  to  him,  and  his  hearers  may  not  note 
transitions  which  are  obvious  to  his  eye,  unless  attention 
be  somehow  called  to  them.  But  while  not  necessary, 
distinctly  marked  divisions  will  usually  be  of  service,  not 
only  in  making  the  train  of  thought  plain  to  the  hearers, 
but  also  of  service  to  the  preacher  himself,  both  as  com- 
pelling to  logical  correctness  and  completeness  of  prepara- 
tion,  and  as  helping  him  to  remember,  in  extemporaneous 

*  Fenelon,  Dialogaes  on  Eloq.,  Dial.  II. 

f  There  is  said  to  be  of  late  a  similar  moyement  on  the  pari  of 
lome  Dreaohers  in  German  v. 
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deUyery.  In  every  particular  sermon  or  class  of  sermons, 
we  must  decide  the  case  upon  its  own  merits ;  but  it  will 
commonly  be  best  to  make  divisions.  Whether  they  shall 
be  slightly  or  broadly  marked,  and  how  carefully  the 
entrance  upon  a  new  division  should  be  indicated,  must 
also  be  decided  according  to  the  merits  of  the  case.  Where 
the  subject  specially  requires  explanation  and  argument, 
it  will  commonly  be  advantageous  to  have  clearly  stated 
divisions,  and  frequently  subdivisions  also ;  but  these  must 
not  be  so  multiplied,  nor  so  stated,  as  to  prevent  the  dis- 
course from  standing  out  as  a  living  whole,  or  to  inter- 
rupt its  progressive  movement  towards  the  practical  end 
in  view, 

Alexander  says  *  that ''  as  much  as  a  discourse  gains  in 
method  and  articulation  by  composing  it  according  to  a 
logical  analysis  or  programme,  so  much  it  loses  in  rapid 
ity,  richness  and  animation ; "  and  so  he  inclines  to  favor 
Fenelon's  view.  But  it  is  to  be  observed  that  Alexande* 
formed  this  judgment  from  his  experience  in  middle  age 
with  a  thoroughly  disciplined  mind,  accustomed  to  com 
po^  in  logical  order.  In  such  circumstances  a  man  is  apt 
to  grow  weary  of  all  regulated  methods,  so  as  to  feel  relief 
in  disregarding  them,  and  he  may  often  allow  himself  to 
do  so,  because  his  mind  may  be  relied  on  to  achieve  a  spon- 
taneous order.  But  for  most  men,  especially  the  young, 
the  case  is  otherwise,  and  such  remarks  were  probably 
never  designed  for  them. 

It  is  frequently  said  that  secular  orators  at  the  present 
day  make  no  formal  divisions.  But  they  often  do,  par- 
ticularly in  elaborate  addresses  to  a  great  popular  audi- 
ence, sometimes  even  announcing  beforehand  the  series  of 
topics  they  mean  to  discuss.  In  most  of  the  speeches  made 
by  lawyers  and  statesmen,  the  history  of  the  case  or  the 
nature  of  the  question  determines  the  order  of  discussion, 

*  Ihoaghto  on  Pre»ohing,  p.  52.    Oomp.  p.  82. 
28 
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and  leayes  no  occasion  for  dividing  the  subject  on  any 
other  principle. 

(2.)  As  to  the  number  of  divisions)  we  must  consult 
simplicity,  and  at  the  same  time  vividness  and  variely.  It 
is  of  course  more  simple  to  have  but  few,  and  in  many 
cases  two  divisions  will  be  most  natural  and  pleasing. 
Vlnet  says  of  Bossuet  that  **  he  delights,  like  Fenelon,  in 
dichotomy ;  and  in  my  judgment,  divisions  into  two  parts 
are  ordinarily  the  most  tasteful."*  But  as  a  unifonr 
method,  the  twofold  arrangement  scarcely  presents  the 
reiqubite  variety.  It  is  also  highly  desirable  that  the 
divisions,  as  stated,  should  be  interesting,  having  the  vivid- 
ness which  belongs  to  concrete  or  specific  thoughts,  and 
this  can  often  be  attained  only  by  having  several  divisions, 
since  the  reduction  to  a  smaller  number  would  render  them 
abstract  or  general.  ^Take  the  topic.  In  what  eonsitU 
fhe  glory  of  gospel  preaching  t  In  that  it  1)  is  appointed 
by  the  Son  of  Gk)d ;  2)  maJces  known  the  will  of  God ;  3) 
promises  the  grace  of  God ;  4)  is  performed  in  the  strength 
of  Gk)d ;  6)  is  attended  by  the  blessing  of  Gk>d,  and  6) 
leads  souls  to  the  presence  of  God.  The  division  might 
be  simplified:  1)  in  its  establishment;  2)  in  its  subject, 
3)  in  its  operation  and  effects.  But  the  former  is  to  be 
preferred  because  more  striking."  f  Yet  when  the  heada 
become  as  many  as  five  or  six,  they  must  follow  each  othe. 
in  a  very  natural  order,  or  the  average  hearer  will  not 
easily  retain  them  in  mind.  Accordingly,  judicious  and 
skilful  preachers  seldom  have  more  than  four  heads. 

We  are  thus  prepared  to  understand  why  it  is  that  ser- 
mons oftener  have  three  divisions  than  any  other  number. 
This  is  a  fact  long  observed,  and  made  the  subject  of  small 
wit  —  "three  heads,  like  a  sermon." J    No  doubt  many 

♦  Vinet,  p.  884.  f  Otto,  Prak.  Theol.  8.  866. 

X  Coquerel,  p.  149,  quotei  ridicule  of  it  by  La  Brny^e^  in  tlif 
reign  of  LouiB  XIV. 
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preachers  have  tried  to  make  out  three  divisions,  even  where 
nothing  called  for  it,  simply  from  habit,  or  from  blindly 
following  a  custom.  But  the  custom  itself  must  have  had 
some  natural  origin.  Now  a  principal  reason  for  it  is  seeu 
from  the  considerations  stated  above ;  three  divisions  wiU 
give  a  goodly  variety,  without  distracting  attention,  or 
burdening  the  memory.  And  in  many  directions  we  meet 
with  similar  or  analogous  facts.  Thus  one  of  the  com- 
monest schemes  of  discourse  will  naturally  be.  What? 
Why?  What  then?  i.  e.  explain,  prove,  apply.  A  syl- 
logism, when  ftilly  stated,  furnishes  three  propositions. 
There  cannot  be  a  climax  without  at  least  three  stepM 
Three  gives  the  idea  of  completeness  —  beginning,  middle, 
end.  When  men  start  in  a  race,  the  signal  is  always, ''  One, 
two,  three,"  neither  more  nor  less.  The  Scriptures  often  use 
a  threefold  repetition  as  the  most  emphatic  and  impressive; 
Holy,  holy,  holy.  Ask,  seek,  knock,  etc.  Often  logical 
and  rhetorical  reasons  combine  to  fix  three  as  the  number. 
Thus,  The  resurrection  of  the  body  is  1)  possible,  2)  pro- 
bable, 3)  certain.  To  carry  religion  into  daily  life  is 
1)  possible,  2)  desirable,  3)  obligatory.  Piety  is  for  every 
young  man  1)  a  thing  to  be  respected,  2)  a  thing  to  be 
desired,  3)  a  thing  to  be  sought.*  These  considerations 
go  to  show  that  it  is  not  accidental,  and  not  strange,  that 
elaborate  discourses  so  often  have  three  divisions.  The 
fact  that  this  is  the  commonest  number  may  incline  us  to 
avoid  it,  unless  required  by  the  natural  arrangement  of 
the  subject ;  but  when  it  is  so  required,  as  must  very  fre- 
quently be  the  case,  let  us  employ  it  without  hesitation. 
In  general,  then,  one  should  make  the  most  natural  divi- 
sion, considering  the  subject  and  the  practical  design  of 
the  discourse,  but  not  ofl^n  allowing  the  number  of  heads 

♦  So  Cioero,  in  the  oration  for  the  Manilian  Law,  argues,  "  Yon 
most  oboose  a  general ;  jou  mast  choose  an  able  general ;  7<ra  mutl 
•hoose  Cneiuf  Pompeius."     Hoppin,  p.  155. 
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ta  exceed  four.  Tkat  in  so  doing  the  number  most  fSr» 
quently  occurring  will  be  three,  and  next  to  that  two,  ii 
what  be  may  expect 

(3.)  The  character  of  the  divisions  must  be  determined 
by  their  relation  to  the  subject  proposed  and  to  each  other. 
As  t»  the  former,  it  is  obvious  that  no  one  division  should 
be  ooearteostve  with  the  subject;  and  yet  inexperienced 
sennoniiers  sometimes  unconsciously  have  it  so.  More 
important  is  the  inquiry,  whether  the  divisions  should 
exhaust  the  suliject  Thk  depends  upon  what  we  mean  by 
*ike  subject  The  general  subject  treated  will  very  seldom 
b^  exhaustively  divided  in  a  sermon ;  but  the  view  of  it 
l^oposed  in  the  discourse  ought  to  be  exhausted  by  the 
divisions.  That  is  to  say,  they  ought  to  exhaust  the  pro- 
position, or  we  might  say,  the  subject  proposed.  Yet  even 
in  this  narrower  sense,  the  oratorical  division  and  sub- 
division of  a  subject  will  not  commonly  exhaust  it  as  a 
logical  analysis  would  do.  The  latter  must  rigorously  set 
forth  "  all  and  singular  "  the  contents  of  the  proposition. 
The  former  requires  that  its  divisions  shall  with  a  certain 
general  completeness  cover  the  whole  ground  of  the  pro- 
position, so  as  to  make  the  discourse  a  structure,  but  does 
not  always  demand  scientific  accuracy  in  that  respect ;  and 
as  to  subdivisions,  it  is  very  easy  to  carry  analysis  farther 
than  conduces  to  practical  effect  in  speaking.  Barrow, 
whose  sermons  are  remarkable  specimens  of  completeness 
in  treating  the  subject  proposed,  whom  Charles  II  called 
**  an  un&ir  preacher,  because  he  exhausted  every  subject, 
Mid  left  nothing  for  others  to  say  ailer  him,"  has  some- 
times carried  his  analytical  discussion  so  far  as  to  make  it 
wearisome  to  any  ordinary  congregation.  The  complete 
logical  analysis  of  a  subject,  dividing  and  subdividing, 
will  sometimes  be  useful  as  a  part  of  the  preparation  for 
preaching  on  it;  but  the  oi%torical  division  is  distinct 
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from  this,  and  often  very  different,  especially  as  to  sub- 
divisionfl.'*' 

As  regards  the  relation  of  the  divisions  to  each  other, 
they  must  be  distind  and  iymmetrical.  It  is  not  nncom^ 
mon  for  unpractised  speakers  to  have  one  division  that 
really  includes  ajiother,t  and  very  common  to  see  one  that 
includes  some  part  of  what  also  comes  under  another.  We 
are  sometimes  greatly  tempted,  in  treating  one  branch  of  a 
subject,  to  go  on  with  some  closely  related  matter  which 
yet  properly  belongs  to  another  branch.  The  incongruity 
is  not  always  obvious,  and  requires  attention.  Sometimes, 
in  fact,  it  is  difficult  to  decide  where  such  or  such  an  idea 
more  properly  belongs ;  but  it  must  be  confined  to  one 
head,  or  fairly  divided  between  the  two,  so  that,  in  what* 
ever  way,  the  heads  shall  be  kept  distinct  Furthermore, 
ideas  are  frequently  set  forth  as  distinct  divisions  which 
tre  not  sufficiently  distinct  to  be  divided  at  all ;  and  ideas 
irhich  are  distinct,  will  be  so  stated  as  to  glide  into  each 
other,  without  any  clear  line  of  demarkation.  "  Words  the 
most  different,  do  not  always  convey  essentially  different 
ideas,  as  in  this  division :  *  It  is  characteristic  of  Christian 
faith,  that  it  excUeSy  guides,  supports.'  To  prove  successively 
that  a  thing  is  contrary  to  good  sense  and  contrary  to  ow 
>wn  interests,  is  to  condemn  ourselves  to  be  in  presence  of 
nothing  after  finishing  the  first  part/'  X  Besides  being  dis- 
tinct,  the  divisions  should  be  symmetrical.     It  is  little  to 

*  The  author  once  received,  as  a  homiletioal  exercise,  the  sketch 
of  a  sermon  containing  four  divisions,  but  with  subdivisions  and 
divisions  of  these  again  and  agaiu,  till  the  whole  numbered  more 
than  a  hundred  and  twenty.  The  analysis  was  almost  faultless, 
but  it  would  have  made  an  intolerable  sermon. 

f  Thus  Cicero  (De  Inventione,  I,  28)  points  out  how  improper  it 
would  be  to  undertake  to  show  that  Arom  the  opposite  paiiy'f 
onpidity,  and  audacity,  and  avarice,  many  ills  had  befallen  tli« 
state ;  because  avarice  is  reaUy  one  kind  of  cupidity. 

X  Yinei,  p.  283. 

2a* 
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lay  tbat  they  must  not  be  iDcongruous,  though  preachen 
of  some  ability  do  at  times  throw  together  matters  which 
have  as  little  congruity  as  the  human  head,  a  horse's  neck, 
a  body  composed  of  parts  brought  from  all  directions  and 
covered  with  many  kinds  of  feathers,  and  the  whole  ending 
in  a  fish's  tail  — according  to  the  well-known  warning  of 
Horace.'*'  But  the  important  precept  is,  that  the  divisions 
must  all  sustain  the  same  kind  of  relation  to  the  subject 
proposed.  Nothing  is  more  common,  among  the  foults  of 
inexperienced  preachers,  than  to  see  three  divisions,  one 
of  which  is  not  co-ordinate  with  the  other  two>  but  only 
with  some  other  proposition  of  which  those  two  are  really 
Hubdivisions ;  some  of  the  divisions  are  branches  of  the 
tree,  and  others  are  but  branches  of  branches.  This  fault 
should  be  carefully  guarded  against  In  some  respects,  the 
idea  of  symmetry  is  often  pushed  too  &r.  Of  course  the 
subdivisions  of  any  one  division  should  all  sustain  to  it 
the  same  relation.  But  pains  are  often  taken  to  give  each 
division  the  same  number  of  subdivisions,  in  order  to  make 
the  plan  symmetrical.  Even  when  this  is  natural,  it  is 
very  apt  to  appear  artificial,  particularly  if  the  number  of 
divisions  and  subdivisions  be  considerable ;  and  when  it  is 
really  artificial,  the  efiect  is  not  good.  Pascal  compares 
such  matters  inserted  merely  for  the  sake  of  symmetry  to 
false  windows  in  a  building,  a  poor  attempt  to  hide  inter- 
nal lack  of  symmetry,  and  which  ofi*end  as  soon  as  we 
know  what  they  are.  Another  mistaken  notion  of  sym- 
metry requires  that  each  division  and  sometimes  even  each 
subdivision  should  be  discussed  at  about  the  same  length. 
When  natural,  this  is  pleasing.  But  it  will  not  often  be 
natural.  A  mere  external  symmetry  is  far  less  important 
than  proportion  to  the  internal  relation  of  the  topics,  and 
to  the  specific  design  of  the  discourscf 

♦  Are  Poetioa,  1. 

i  Comp.  abore,  at  the  close  of  chap  1      The  peculiaritita,  at  U 
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The  difibrent  principles  on  which  subjects  may  be  divided 
are  very  numerous,  and  no  brief  discussion  or  enumeration 
of  them  would  be  of  much  utility.*  One  may  learn  much, 
as  to  the  practical  management  of  division,  from  the  care- 
ful analysis  of  published  sermons.  The  inexperienced 
preacher  will  find  great  advantage  in  having  his  plans 
critically  examined  by  an  instructor,  or  by  some  judicious 
friend.  In  this  matter  a  man  will  soon  learn  more  from 
having  pointed  out  to  him  the  faults  which  he  himself  has 
committed,  than  it  is  possible  to  teach  in  general  terms. 
The  study  of  Logic,  in  any  really  good  treatise,  will  also 
be  of  great  service,  in  this  as  in  many  other  respects. 

(4.)  The  order  of  the  divisions  will  be  controlled  not 
merely  by  logical,  but  also  by  practical  considerations. 
Even  where  instruction  and  conviction  are  especially  aimd 
at,  there  b  always  in  preaching  a  practical  effect  proposed , 
and  usually,  instruction  and  conviction  are  quite  subordj  • 
nate  to  the  object  of  impressing  the  feelings  and  determin  * 
ing  the  will.  As  to  instruction,  it  is  obviously  proper  that 
those  divisions  should  precede,  which  will  help  to  under* 
Stand  the  succeeding  ones ;  and  it  is  commonly  convenient 
that  n^ative  considerations  should  precede  the  positive. 
So  far  as  conviction  is  concerned,  a  sermon  should  arrange 
arguments  according  to  the  general  principles  which  regu- 
late the  order  of  arguments,  and  which  apply  here  not  less 
than  in  the  essay  or  treatiscf  And  in  respect  to  practical 
effect,  we  must  endeavor  clearly  to  discern  the  particular 
end  proposed,  and  then  must  consider  what  selection  and 
arrangement  of  topics  will  be  most  likely,  by  kindling 
the  imagination  and  warming  the  passions,  to  induce  the 

dlTisioiis,  of  subject-sermons,  text-sermons,  and  expositorj  ser- 
mons, will  be  disoassed  below  in  chap.  8. 

*  £ome  good  remarks  may  be  found  in  Hoppin,  p.  151 ;  Klldev, 
p.  201.     Comp.  below  on  subject-sermons,  chap.  8,  {  1. 

\  See  on  order  of  arguments,  Part  I,  chap.  6,  {  4« 
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hearers  to  reBolve  and  to  act  aB  we  desire.  For  &J8  par 
pose  the  abstract  must  precede  the  concrete,  the  general 
precede  the  specific  or  particular,  and  in  general,  instruo* 
tion  and  conviction  must  precede  appeal.  The  appeal, 
however,  may  either  come  in  mass  after  the  whole  body  of 
instruction  and  argument,  or  it  may  immediately  follow 
each  leading  thought  as  presented.  This  last  course,  to 
apply  as  we  go,  has  sometimes  considerable  advantages. 
The  successive  waves  of  emotion  may  thus  rise  higher  and 
higher  to  the  end.  And  besides,  while  thought  produces 
emo'ion,  it  is  also  true  that  emotion  reacts  upon  and 
quickens  thought,  so  that  the  impressive  application  of  one 
division  may  secure  for  the  next  a  closer  attention.  Tet 
the  interest  must  steadily  grow  as  we  advance,  or  the  effect 
will  be  bad ;  and  where  we  cannot  feel  sure  that  it  will 
thus  grow,  point  by  point,  then  application  had  better  be 
postponed  till  towards  the  close.'*' 

The  young  preacher  who  repeats  a  sermon  ought  to  con- 
sider whether  he  cannot  advantageously  rearrange  it,  or  at 
any  rate  improve  the  plan. 

(6.)  The  deUemeni  of  the  divisions  and  subdivisicms,  like 
that  of  the  proposition,  ought  to  be  exact,  concise,  and  as 
fieur  as  possible,  suggestive,  and  attractive.  Without  strain- 
ing after  effect,  one  may  often  state  a  division  in  terms  so 
brief  and  striking,  that  the  hearer's  attention  will  be  at 
once  awakened.  It  is  well  that  the  several  divisions  (and 
BO  with  the  several  subdivisions  of  each)  should  be  stated 
in  similar  forms  of  expression,  where  this  can  be  done 
without  artificiality.  Such  similarity  of  statement  brings 
out  the  symmetry  of  the  divisions,  rendering  th^n  clearer 
and  also  more  pleasing.  Some  German  preachers  occa- 
sionally throw  their  divisions  into  metre  and  rhyme,  or 
adopt  for  the  purpose  some  couplet  or  stanza  &om  a  & 
miliar  hymn. 

»  Gomp.  oa  Applioaiion,  Pari  I,  «]i«p.  8 
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(61.)  Shall  the  divisioDs  be  announced  beforehand  f  Thk 
iras  once  almost  universal,  and  is  still  the  re^^ar  practice 
af  many  preachers.  At  one  time  in  some  parts  of  Gor* 
many,  ^e  plan  of  the  sermon  was  pnnted,  and  ekher  pu^ 
lished  in  the  newq>aper  of  the  previous  week,  or  haadad 
in  slips  to  the  congr^ation  as  tl^y  ent^!^  the  ehuffck.^ 
To  make  a  minute  announcement  of  divisions  aiMi  aabdi- 
visions,  and  repeatedly  recall  them  in  pasuag,  is  viery 
appropriate  when  lecturing  to  a  class  on  some  diAcuIt 
subject,  where  the  object  is  not  persuasion,  tmi  only 
instruction  and  conviction.  But  in  preadiing,  lighlly 
r^arded,  these  are  commonly  subordinate  to  persuasioiL 
Now  three  cases  may  be  noted,  in  which  it  is  desirable  to 
announce  the  divisions  at  the  outset,  (a)  When  the  train 
of  thougbt  is  difficult,  and  the  announcement  may  aid  in 
following  it  Sometimes  this  would  but  increase  the  <Uffi* 
oulty,  the  hearer  finding  it  easier  to  comprehend  each 
division  by  itself,  as  it  is  presented.  But  in  other  cases 
the  divisions  when  placed  side  by  side  will  throw  light  on 
each  otber.  (b)  When  it  is  particularly  desirable  tiiat 
not  merely  the  practical  impression  should  be  permanent^ 
but  that  the  successive  steps  in  the  exposition  or  argumeat 
should  be  remembered,  (c)  When  we  judge  that  the  an- 
nouncement would  awaken  interest  and  attemtieo,  rather 
than  abate  them;  and  here  every  case  must  be  decided 
upon  its  own  merits.  Unless  one  ^  these  three  condi- 
tions exist,  no  previous  announcement  should  be  made. 
It  must  be  remembered  that  there  are  many  difierent 
methods  of  announcing,  beginning  with  the  formal  state- 
ment of  numbered  divisions  (and  sometimes  of  subdivi- 
sions also),  and  extending  through  numerous  gradations  to 
the  perfectly  informal,  and  perhaps  very  slight  moition 
of  the  divisions  as  the  points  it  is  proposed  to  oonsider. 
Between  these  limits  there  may  be  devised  a  great  variety 

*  Hagenbaoh,  Horn.  s.  128. 

a 
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of  methodB,  by  the  exercise  of  power  of  inventioD,  and  of 
judgmexit  and  good  taste.  8hedd  thinks  '*'  that,  as  a  gene- 
ral thing,  recapihUation  is  better  than  pre-announcement, 
as  being  more  intelligible,  more  impressive,  and  more  easily 
remembered.  In  many  cases,  this  is  true.  In  many  others^ 
the  pre-announcement  is  best  Sometimes,  it  is  even  well 
to  employ  both. 

To  announce  at  the  outset  the  subdivisions  also,  would 
be  desirable  only  in  very  peculiar  cases,  where  the  train 
of  thought  was  in  itself  very  important.  It  is,  however, 
more  frequently  proper,  after  stating  a  particular  division, 
then  to  announce  its  subdivisions,  or  rather  to  mention 
them  in  an  easy  and  informal  way. 

4.  The  trarmtiana  from  one  part  of  a  discourse  to  the 
next  are  most  felicitous  when  least  noticeable.  The  ideal 
of  excellence  would  be  that  the  parts  should  fit  perfectly 
together,  "  like  well-cut  stones,  needing  no  cement,"  to  use 
Cicero's  image,  or  that  each  should  grow  out  of  the  pre* 
ceding,  by  a  process  of  natural  development  This  idea?, 
can  seldom  be  realized ;  but  in  all  cases  transition  will  be 
easy  in  proportion  as  the  subject  proposed  has  been  thor 
oughly  studied,  and  the  thoughts  to  be  presented  have  been 
well  arranged.  No  good  transition  can  be  made  between 
topics  that  have  not  a  real  and  natural  relation,  such  as 
to  make  it  appropriate  that  they  should  stand  in  immediate 
succession.  When  therefore  we  find  the  transition  difiicult, 
it  is  well  to  inquire  whether  the  arrangement  is  not  defec- 
tive. Often,  indeed,  the  difficulty  arises  fr^m  the  fact  that 
we  are  attempting  to  work  in  some  idea  or  passage  which 
has  no  natural  place  in  the  train  of  thought  BufiTon  has 
remarked,  "  Those  who  fear  to  lose  isolated  thoughts,  and 
who  write  detached  passages  at  different  times,  never  com- 
bine them  without  forced  transitions."  f    And  the  difficulty 

♦Horn.  p.  196. 

f  Qaoted  by  Vinet,  p.  286.    See  also  Skinner,  DiBontsions  io 
■'keoL,  p.  168. 
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18  even  greater  with  scraps  gathered  from  reading.  Those 
should  be  introduced  only  when  they  can  be  thoroughly 
incorporated  into  the  discourse.  Otherwise,  no  matter  how 
sensible,  striking  or  pleasing,  they  had  hotter  be  omitted ; 
if  really  so  good,  they  will  soon  find  their  place  somewhere 
else.  A  discourse  is  not  a  mere  conglomeration  or  accretion 
of  foreign  matters.  From  whatever  source  its  materials 
may  have  been  derived,  they  must  be  made  to  unite  and 
grow  together.  Like  sap  in  the  plant  or  blood  in  the  body, 
the  vital  current  of  thought  must  flow  through  the  whole 
discourse,  giving  it  animation,  flexibility,  strength. 

Btill,  it  will  frequently  happen  that  the  practical  design 
of  a  sermon,  or  the  exigencies  of  preparation,  will  require 
us  to  bring  together  thoughts  between  which  there  is  not  a 
perfect  fit,  or  a  spontaneous  vital  connection.  It  may  then 
be  necessary  to  interpose  some  third  idea,  related  to  both, 
and  forming  an  easy  transition.'*'  Such  an  idea  must  not 
have  any  separate  prominence,  nor  in  fact  attract  to  itself 
any  attention  from  the  persons  addressed,  though  a  critica) 
observer  would  perceive  that  it  is  appropriate  and  properly 
introduced.  In  most  cases  the  transition  can  be  efiected 
by  a  single  brief  sentence.  To  manage  this  with  simplicity, 
grace  and  variety,  is  a  task  of  some  delicacy,  but  due 
attention  and  practice  will  enable  any  one  to  perform  it 
with  tolerable  success.  One  of  the  most  distinguished 
preachers  of  America  is  known  to  have  remarked,  that 
the  transitions,  the  articulations,  of  a  discourse,  give  the 
highest  proof  of  oratorical  skill.  If  under  articulation 
we  comprise  the  adjustment  of  successive  thoughts  to  each 
other,  this  would  naturally  include  arrangement,  and  taken 
with  this  breadth  of  meaning,  the  remark  is  unquestion* 
ably  correct. 

But  whether  the  transition  be  in  itself  mediate  or  imme* 
diate,  it  is  often  desirable  to  employ  some  form  c  f  expres 

*  Comp.  Yinet,  p.  817 
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Bion  which,  iu  oonjimction  with  the  natural  change  of  ton« 
and  manner,  shall  cause  the  hearer  to  oheenre  that  we  are 
hefe  passing  to  another  thought  This  is  sometimes  done 
by  numbering  the  divisions  and  subdivisions,  and  then 
introducing  each  by  a  mention  of  the  number,  which 
besides  the  formal  statement,  can  be  made  in  a  variety  of 
informal  ways.  And  without  numbering,  or  without  stat* 
ing  the  numbers,  we  may  use  any  of  those  numerous  ex- 
pressions which  indicate  progress  from  point  to  point. 
Among  the  most  common  are  again,  in  addition,  betidea, 
furthermore,  dill  further,  moreover,  another  point,  in  the 
next  plaee,  and  not  only  this,  Imt  ete,,  on  the  other  hand, 
once  more,  fnally,  etc.  etc.^  But  let  not  the  inexperi- 
enced preacher  imagine  that  there  are  any  set  phrases 
which  propriety  requires  him  to  adopt  Let  him  notice 
what  relation  exists  between  the  foregoing  and  following 
thoughts,  and  indicate  the  transition  by  any  appropriate 
and  simple  expression,  without  hunting  after  novelty,  and 
without  neglecting  variety. 

If  the  sermon  is  unusually  long,  the  transition  to  one  of 
its  later  divisions  may  in  some  simple  and  quiet  way 
acknowledge  the  &ct,  perhaps  slightly  i^logize  for  it ;  if 
any  particular  portion,  from  its  difficulty  or  its  importance, 
requires  special  attention,  this  also  may  be  indicated  in 
the  transition ;  and  iu  rare  cases  a  word  may  be  thrown 
in  to  arouse  flagging  attention.f  The  propriety  of  all 
such  passing  remarks,  and  the  method  of  making  them, 
must  be  determined  by  good  sense  and  good  taste.  If  not 
well  managed,  they  are  much  worse  than  nothing. 

As  to  this  whole  matter  of  the  plan  of  discourse,  we 
may  rejoice  that  in  the  present  age,  and  especially  in  our 
country,  there  is  no  established  and  dominant  custom,  but 
a  good  degree  of  freedom.    The  preacher,  particularly  in 

*  Gomp.  Ripley,  Sao.  Rhet  p.  102. 
t  Comp.  Ripley,  p.  108. 
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his  youth,  had  better  not  make  haste  to  conclude  that  h« 
18  superior  to  general  experience,  but  should  study  a|kl 
practise  different  methods,  following  mainly  those  whic^ 
he  finds  best  suited  to  his  powers,  but  frequently  exercising 
himself  in  others,  so  as  to  let  no  one  method  become  a 
necessity  to  him,  so  as  to  broaden  and  vary  his  cultivation, 
and  to  adapt  himself  to  differences  of  taste  among  his 
hearers.  On  the  other  hand  he  need  not  be  always  follow- 
ing the  fashions  of  his  time,  but,  taking  due  account  of 
the  nature  and  design  of  pulpit  discourse,  should  give  free 
scope  to  his  individuality,  and  sometime  strike  out  methods 
of  his  own,  observing  how  they  affect  him  and  his  hearers. 
He  should  be  neither  solicitous  to  appear  independent  and 
original,  nor  afraid  to  try  experiments,  under  the  oontrol 
of  good  taste  and  devout  feeling.'*' 


§  3.     OOKOLTTSIOV. 

Preachers  seldom  neglect  to  prepare  some  introduction 
to  a  sermon,  but  very  often  neglect  the  conclusion ;  and 
yet  the  latter  is  even  more  important  than  the  former. 
John  Bright,  one  of  the  foremost  political  orators  of  tho 
present  age,  has  stated  that  however  little  preparation  ht 
may  make  for  the  rest  of  a  speech,  he  always  carefully 
prepares  the  conclusion.  Lord  Brougham  said  that  the 
conclusion  to  his  celebrated  speech  before  the  House  of 
Lords  in  defence  of  Queen  Caroline  was  composed  twenty 
times  over,  at  least.  The  great  orators  of  Greece  and  Rom« 
paid  much  attention  to  their  perorations,  seeming  to  fed 
tliat  this  was  the  final  struggle  which  must  decide  the  con« 
fiict,  and  gathering  up  all  their  powers  for  one  supreme 
effort.    But  how  often  we  find  it  otherwise,  especially  on 

*  Upon  the  different  methods  of  oonstniotiiig  lulijeat-teriMiM, 
iext  sermons,  and  expository  sermons,  see  below,  ehaf .  t. 
24 
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the  part  of  preachers  who  extemporize.  The  b^inning 
and  earlier  progress  of  the  sermon  show  good  preparation, 
and  do  well.  But  towards  the  close  the  preacher  no  longer 
knows  the  way ;  here  he  wanders  with  a  bewildered  look, 
there  he  struggles  and  flounders.  Another,  feeling  excited 
at  the  close,  launches  into  general  exhortation,  and  proceed- 
ing till  body  and  mind  are  exhausted,  ends  with  what  is 
scattering,  feeble,  flat  The  conclusion  ought  to  have  moved 
like  a  river,  growing  in  volume  and  power,  but  instead  oi 
that,  the  discourse  loses  itself  in  some  great  marsh,  or  ends 
like  the  emptying  of  a  pitcher,  with  a  few  poor  drops  and 
dregs. 

Let  us  lay  down  the  rule,  then,  that  the  conclusion 
should  be  carefully  prepared.  If  it  is  to  comprise  any 
impassioned  personal  appeal,  we  shall  often  find  occasion 
to  modify  it  in  delivery,  according  to  the  state  of  feeling 
which  has  then  been  reached  by  ourselves  and  the  hearers 
But  one  can  usually  determine,  when  preparing,  precisely 
the  thoughts  with  which  the  sermon  ought  to  conclude^ 
though  he  may  leave  the  mode  of  stating  them  to  be  con 
trolled  by  the  feelings  of  the  moment  He  ought  in  every 
case  to  have  ready,  and  well  prepared,  something  that  will 
make  an  appropriate  and  efiective  conclusion,  even  though 
leaving  himself  free,  if  the  moment  should  so  prompt,  to 
strike  in  a  difierent  direction,  or  rise  to  a  higher  level. 
Where  the  subject  will  naturally  lead  to  passionate  exhor- 
tation, we  can  almost  always  foresee  a  certain  range  within 
which  such  exhortation  must  be  restricted,  if  it  is  to  be 
kept  in  relation  to  the  subject,  and  can  commonly  fix  some 
point  beyond,  towards  which  this  emotional  expatiation 
shall  tend,  and  where  we  may  close  with  some  comprehen- 
sive statement  or  final  appeal.  The  difficulty  thus  encoun- 
tered as  to  the  conclusion  is  only  a  higher  degree  of  that 
which  everywhere  presenta  itself  in  the  best  forms  of  speak- 
^g,  and  which  we  must  learn  to  overcome,  viz.  how 
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rt\all  we  combine  the  most  thorough  possible  preparatios 
^ith  the  largest  liberty  in  delivery.* 

One  element  in  the  conclusion  of  a  jermon  will  often  b« 
9'eeapitulation.    If  the  discourse  has  consisted  chiefly  of 
Careful  explanation  or  labored  argument,  and  if  it  is  im- 
portant that  its  several  divisions  should  be  remembered, 
itnd  doubtful  whether  they  will  be,  then  the  divisions,  and 
occasionally  even  certain  subdivisions,  may  be  distinctly 
re-stated.    But  this  must  be  so  managed,  to  use  a  phrase 
of  CScero's,  "  that  the  recollection  may  be  revived,  not  the 
speech  repeated."  Though  perhaps  anxious  at  the  moment 
to  enlarge  anew  upon  some  favorite  point,  we  must  confine 
recapitulation  to  its  proper  office.    In  most  sermons,  how- 
ever, we  do  not  care  to  reproduce  the  several  thoughts  and 
fix  them  separately  in  the '  hearer's  mind,  but  rather  to 
gather  them  all  together,  and  concentrate  their  force  upon 
one  final  effort  of  conviction  or  persuasion.     In  such  cases 
it  is  not  well  to  make  any  formal  recapitulation,  but  in  a 
freer  way  to  recall  the  train  of  thought,  or  the  principal 
points  of  it,  sometimes  using  very  different  forms  of  state- 
ment.   This  appears  to  be  what  Vinet  would  call  reaum^t 
as  distinct  from  recapitulation.f    For  properly  oratorical 
purposes,  it  is  commonly  much  to  be  preferred.    The  reca- 
pitulation, or  the  remm^y  especially  the  latter,  may  some- 
times form  the  entire  conclusion;  but  in  most  cases  it  only 
leads  to  the  conclusion  proper.    It  is  often  better,  particu- 
larly where  the  discourse  includes  many  points,  to  give 
some  recapitulation  before  reaching  the  conclusion,  usually 
when  passing  to  the  last  division. 

The  conclusion  will,  for  the  most  part,  consist  of  appli' 
eation.    This  term,  as  we  have  already  seen,  is  popularly 

*  Comp.  on  the  different  methods  of  preparation  and  deliTerj 
Part  IV,  chap.  L 
t  Vinet,  p.  828. 
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used  to  embrace  a  variety  of  materials,*  inclading  appli 
cation  proper,  suggestions  for  practical  guidance,  and  per* 
Buasive  appeal. 

(1.)  Application,  in  the  strict  sense,  is  that  in  which  we 
show  how  the  subject  applies  to  the  persons  addressed, 
what  practical  instructions  it  oSers  them,  what  practical 
demands  it  makes  upon  them.  Sometimes  this  is  effected 
by  means  of  what  are  called  remarks,  meaning  certain 
noticeable  matters  belonging  to  or  connected  with  the  sub- 
ject, to  which  attention  is  now  especially  directed.  Re- 
marks in  concluding  a  sermcm,  ought  always  to  be  of  a 
very  practical  character.  Whatever  truth  a  sermon  may 
present  to  the  mind,  it  should  not  end  without  aiming  to 
bring  about  some  practical  result,  some  corresponding 
determination  of  the  will,  state  of  the  affections,  or  course 
of  action.  If  this  be  true,  many  of  the  remarks  we  hear 
in  the  conclusion  of  sermons  are  inappropriate,  or  at  least 
scarcely  desirable,  for  they  often  consist  of  certain  thoughts 
loosely  connected  with  the  subject  discussed,  for  which  no 
place  was  found  in  the  discussion.  Such  conclusions  would 
seem  to  be  among  the  most  unfortunate  that  can  be  con- 
trived, for  they  scatter  where  there  ought  to  be  concentra- 
tion, and  they  lead  the  hearer  carelessly  to  survey  the  subject 
from  a  distance,  when  he  ought  to  be  drawn  into  close  personal 
contact  with  itf  If  such  disjointed  observations  are  really 

*  See  aboTe,  Part  I,  ohap.  8.  As  application  is  often  made  else- 
where tban  in  the  conclusion,  sometimes,  indeed,  forming  a  large 
portion  of  the  sermon,  and  as  some  of  the  topics  usnally  embraced 
under  it  demanded  considerable  explanation,  the  subject  was  con- 
sidered under  the  head  of  Materials,  and  that  chapter  should  be 
here  compared. 

f  Kidder  appears  to  justify  this  sort  of  thing,  when  he  says 
(Horn.  p.  228),  **  Another  design  of  a  conclusion  is  to  express 
thoughts  which  do  not  belong  to  anj  other  part  of  the  discourse. 
In  the  elaboration  of  a  plan,  disposition  usuallj  distributes  to  the 
eoncxusion  pertinent  and  important  matter  that  has  no  place  is 
^Itber  the  eq^ordium  or  the  argument." 
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iuiportant,  and  yet  the  plui  of  tbe  diicoune  w»8  not  fortu 
tiate  enough  to  embrace  them,  it  would  be  better  to  throit 
fchem  in  just  at  the  oloee  of  the  diftcuasion,  and  give  after- 
wards an  appropriate  conclusion.  When,  however,  remarki 
are  of  a  practical  character,  and  have  a  sufficiently  doM 
relation  to  the  subject  and  to  each  other,  they  constitute  a 
good  conclusion  to  the  sermon. 

This  application  more  frequently  takes  the  form  of  in- 
ferences. In  Ikigland  two  centuries  ago,  from  the  passion 
for  logical  analysis  in  preaching,"*"  it  was  common  to  make 
a  great  number  of  inferences  in  concluding,  "  sometimes 
twelve,  sometimes  twenty,  and  sometimes  fifty.  Thest 
were  called  utes,  (1)  of  information —  (2)  ofinstrucHon — 
(3)  of  examination  —  (4)  of  reproof —  (5)  of  enoowragt' 
ment  —  (6)  of  contort  —  (7)  of  exhortation,  and  so  on/'f 
This  was  of  course  ruinous  to  all  properly  oratorical  e£fect 
But  even  at  the  present  day,  the  same  tendency  to  think 
more  of  instruction  in  preaching  than  of  practical  impres- 
sion, which  leads  many  still  to  employ  much  formal  div^ 
sion  and  subdivision,  likewise  leads,  in  some  quarters,  to  ^ 
great  fondness  for  closing  with  **  inferences/'  This  fom* 
of  making  application  of  the  subject  ought  to  be  in  twf 
directions  carefully  limited.  Nothing  should  be  presented 
as  an  inference  which  does  not  logically  and  directly  follo^ 
from  the  subject  discussed.  The  former  practice  of  greatly 
multiplying  so-called  infer^ioes  has  led  to  a  certain  loose- 
ness in  the  homiletical  application  of  the  term,  which 
ought  to  be  avoided.!  The  other  limit  is,  that  no  infer- 
ences should  be  drawn  in  concluding  a  sermon  which  are 
not  of  practical  importance.  It  b  not  the  preacher's  busi- 
ness to  exhibit  all  the  matters  which  may  be  inferred  from 
his  discussion,  as  if  he  were  attempting  an  exercise  in  logic, 

*  Gomp.  aboye,  {2.  f  Robinson's  ed.  of  Claude,  II,  467. 

t  Comp.  ahoTo,  Fart  I,  chap.  6,  {  2,  On  dt^iuotloa  from  oetabUthod 
Iraths. 

24» 
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but  to  draw  out  such  as  are  of  real  importance.  And 
observe  that  this  should  be  a  practical  importance.  The 
body  of  the  discourse  has  furnished  the  intellect  with 
instruction  and  argument ;  what  we  want  in  concluding 
'13,  as  remarked  above,  something  which  appeals  to  the 
affections  and  the  will.'*^  In  the  body  of  the  discourse 
there  may,  of  course,  be  inference  of  truths  not  in  this 
sense  practical,  but  forming  a  part  of  the  argument 
The  conclusion,  except  in  rare  cases,  ought  to  deal  only 
in  truths  having  a  directly  practical  bearing.  Shedd 
points  out  that  inferences  forming  a  conclusion  ought  to 
be  homogeneouB  and  cumulative.  The  several  inferences, 
that  is  to  say,  ought  to  sustain  a  similar  relation  to  the 
subject,  so  as  to  blend  into  one  effect ;  and  the  successive 
inferences  ought  to  increase  in  weight,  heat,  and  life, 
so  as  to  make  the  greatest  impression  at  the  close.  They 
should  generally  be  brief.  Yet  sometimes  it  is  proper  to 
make  a  short  statement  of  some  doctrinal  principle  or 
abstract  truth,  and  then  occupy  the  discourse  mainly  with 
practical  inferences  from  it;  but  in  such  cases  th*>ij  belong 
to  the  body  of  the  discourse,  which  ends  either  with  the 
last  inference,  or  with  some  separate  conclusion. 

Again,  this  application  is  often  best  presented  in  the 
form  of  lessons.  This  term  implies  that  the  practical 
teachings  of  the  subject  are  more  thoroughly  brought  out 
and  more  fully  applied  than  would  be  indicated  by  mere 
"  remarks,"  while  it  does  not  restrict  the  application  to 
those  teachings  which  appear  as  logical  "inferences'* 
from  the  propositions  established.  It  would  thus  seem  to 
have  considerable  advantages  over  the  other  forms.  Such 
"lessons'*  must,  of  course,  be  thoroughly  practical,  and 
must  not  be  too  formal,  nor  have  a  magisterial  air.  The 
preacher  is  not  a  dignitary,  speaking  ex  cathedra  to  hif 

»  Comp.  Shedd,  p.  198-204,  a  very  instntctiTe  iliaoussion. 
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inferiors.  He  had  better  speak,  in  general,  of  lessonn 
which  we  maj  learn. 

Of  course  there  are  applications  which  it  would  not  be 
proper  to  designate  by  anj  one  of  these  terms,  remarks, 
inferences,  or  lessons.  And  of  course  it  is  by  no  means 
necessary,  and  frequently  not  advisable,  to  use  these  some- 
what  formal  phrases,  even  where  they  are  appropriate. 
The  preacher  must,  in  the  mode  of  presenting  applications, 
study  naturalness,  simplicity,  and  variety. 

(2.)  Another  subdivision  of  what  is  popularly  called  ap- 
plication, consists  of  suggestions  as  to  the  best  means  and 
methods  of  practically  performing  some  duty  which  the 
body  of  the  discourse  has  enjoined.  After  urging  the 
obligation  to  such  duties  as  family  or  secret  prayer,  or 
reading  the  Scriptures,  private  eflTorts  for  the  conversion  of 
individuals,  kindness  to  the  poor,  etc.,  it  is  extremely  ap- 
propriate to  end  with  practical  suggestions  as  to  the  way 
in  which  the  work  may  be  actually  done,  by  people  having 
nothing  extraordinary  in  their  character  or  circumstances 
— done  regularly,  habitually,  and  with  good  results.  Many 
a  Christian  duty  seems  to  most  people  impracticable  for 
them;  and  the  most  effective  application  in  such  cases  is  to 
show  that  it  is  practicable.  Usually  this  should  not  be 
done  in  the  way  of  objurgation,  as  if  wishing  simply  to 
take  away  their  excuses  for  neglect,  but  with  a  sympa- 
thizing recognition  of  real  difficulties  which  are  "  common 
to  man."  Here  again  we  see  that  explanations  and  sug- 
gestions, which  are  to  form  a  candudon,  must  be  compara- 
tively brief.  If  it  is  deemed  proper  to  make  them  copious, 
they  ought  commonly  to  be  thrown  into  the  body  of  the 
discourse. 

(3.)  Application  includes  not  merely  a  statement  of  the 
practical  bearings  of  the  discourse  upon  the  hearers,  and 
mstruction  as  to  the  actual  performance  of  duties  enjoined, 
but  it  also  includes,  and  oflen  especially  denotes,  pertuarive 
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9ppeaL  The  nature  and  means  of  persuasion  and  hortaiorj 
appeal  we  have  perhaps  sufficiently  considered  in  a  prev^oot 
chapter.*  It  is  very  natural  that  conclusions  should  often 
consist  of  persuasion  and  entreaty.  Unless  the  whole  dis- 
course is  of  this  character,  such  matter  must,  if  given  any* 
where,  be  most  commonly  put  at  the  close.  And  such  is 
human  nature,  that  in  treating  the  great  inajori^  of  suK 
jects  we  find  it  desirable,  not  merely  to  enlighten  and  con- 
vince,  but  also  to  t|rge  and  beseech. 

But  it  is  quite  wrong  to  suppose,  as  some  preachers  ap- 
pear to  do,  that  every  sermon  must  end  with  a  very  pathetic 
or  overwhelming  appeal.  It  is  not  unfrequently  best  to  end 
quietly,  yet  still  so  as  to  impress.  And  whatevw  the  sub- 
ject might  require,  let  a  man  not  speak  in  an  emotional 
manner  unless  he  really  feels  it.  An  effort  to  work  oneself 
up  into  feeling,  because  it  is  desirable  at  diis  point,  will 
usually  fail ;  and  if  it  succeeds  as  to  the  preacher  himself, 
will  be  apt  to  make  anything  else  than  a  good  impression 
on  the  hearers.  If  an  impassioned  conclusion  was  pre- 
pared, and  the  speaker  now  finds  that  his  own  feelings 
and  those  of  the  audience  have  slowly  subsided  till  there 
is  no  good  prospect  of  exciting  them,  let  him  omit  the 
prepared  conclusion,  or  modify  its  tone  so  as  to  attempt 
nothing  but  what  can  be  achieved.  Few  things  are  sr 
painful  or  so  injurious  as  the  reaction  produced  by  pas- 
sionate words  which  are  not  felt  by  the  hearers,  nor  even 
by  the  speaker.  And  let  |t  never  be  forgotten  that  we 
must  not  aim  to  excite  emotion  merely  for  its  own  sake,  as 
if  that  were  the  end  in  view,  but  to  make  it  a  means  of 
determining  the  will  and  stimulating  to  corresponding 
action.  Even  love  to  God  will  not  subsist  as  a  mere 
feeling. 

A  concluding  exhortation  ought,  as  a  rule,  to  iV  si>Htific 
keeping  itself  in  relation  to  the  subject  which  Y^^  .  em 

♦  Part  I,  ohap.  8. 
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^^i^ted.  There  is  great  danger  that  a  fluent  aLd  fe.*vid 
^peake^  will  wander  into  mere  general  appeals,  equally 
appropriate  to  almost  anj  other  subject  or  ocoasion.  This 
ixiaj  be  sometimes  allowable,  but  a  more  specific  exhorta- 
tion would  almost  always  be  more  efiectiye.  It  was  once 
Very  common,  among  Baptists,  Methodists,  and  some  others, 
for  a  sermon  to  be  followed  by  an  exhortation  from  some 
other  minister,  or  from  some  private  Christian.  The  prac- 
tice is  now  generally  disused,  except  in  "  protracted  meet- 
ings," but  if  properly  managed,  may  be,  upon  occarion, 
quite  appropriate  and  really  meful.  It  would  be  an  ex- 
cellent thing  to  startle  some  of  our  congregations  out  of 
their  decorous  dulness,  by  an  unexpected  and  rousing 
exhortation.  But  such  addresses  should  not  break  away 
from  the  sermon,  nor  lose  themselves  in  vague  generalities. 
They  should  in  general  carry  the  subject,  or  some  branch 
of  it,  farther  in  the  same  direction.  If  no  train  of  thought 
presents  itself  which  would  be  of  this  character,  then  let 
the  speaker  take  some  thought  which,  though  not  included 
in  the  sermon,  will  harmonize  with  it  in  general  eflkct  — 
so  that  the  whole  service  may  impel  the  hearers  in  the 
same  direction.  One  who  undertakes  such  exhortation 
ought  not  merely  to  fed  moved  to  speak,  but  by  all  means 
to  have  something  definite  in  his  mind  which  he  wishes 
to  say,  and  ought  especially  to  beware  of  wearying  the 
audience. 

When  the  sermon  has  been  one  of  warning  or  of  invita- 
tion, it  is  sometimes  natural  and  impressive  to  conclude 
with  something  of  the  opposite  tendency.  The  preacher 
must  judge  in  every  case,  whether  this  combination  will 
deepen  the  general  impression,  or  whether  the  two  will 
neutralize  each  other  in  the  hearer's  mind,  and  leave  him 
unaffected  by  either.  It  may  be  added  that  warnings,  and 
all  that  is  alarming  in  gospel  truth,  should  be  uttered  n<ft 
as  if  we  delighted  in  denunciation,  but  with  especial  ten 
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derness,  showing  that  we  speak  in  the  faithfulness  ot 
love. 

The  length  of  the  conclusion,  like  that  of  the  introduo* 
tion,  is  dependent  on  circumstances,  and  no  rule  can  b« 
laid  down.  But  there  is  great  danger  of  making  it  too 
long,  especially  in  hortatory  appeals.  The  feeling  of  the 
speaker  inclines  him  to  continue,  but  the  feelings  of  the 
hearers  cannot  be  long  kept  up  to  a  high  point  If  the 
sermon  has  been  long,  the  conclusion  should  certainly  be 
brief,  save  in  very  peculiar  cases.  Sometimes  the  close  of 
the  last  division  really  brings  the  whole  train  of  thought 
to  an  end,  and  gives  it  a  practical  turn ;  any  separate  con- 
clusion is  then  unnecessary,  and  commonly  undesirable. 
Sometimes  an  abrupt  conclusion  is  very  effective,  when 
well  managed,  with  good  taste  and  unaffected  solemnity. 
"Excessive  length  is  a  common  fault  of  the  conclusion 
of  extemporaneous  preachers  and  wiiters ;  in  fact,  of  all 
who  do  not  govern  themselves  both  in  the  preparation  and 
delivery  of  sermons  by  well-defined  plans.  New  thoughts 
occur  to  them,  and  they  are  hitched  on  to  what  has  gone 
before.  What  is  worse,  sometimes  the  preacher  becomes 
conscious  iliat  he  has  failed  to  accomplish  the  object  of  his 
discourse,  or  to  awaken  the  degree  of  interest  he  ought  to 
have  excited,  and  he  struggles  on  in  the  vain  endeavor  to 
compensate  the  fault,  until  at  last  he  is  forced  to  terminate 
further  from  his  object  than  when  his  conclusion  began."* 
Most  of  all  is  it  unwise  to  give  indication  that  one  is  about 
to  conclude,  and  then  start  again,  or  keep  dragging  on. 

The  general  character  of  the  conclusion  ought  to  be  de- 
termined before  the  detailed  composition  (whether  written 
or  unwritten)  of  the  discourse  is  begun.  Then  the  devel- 
opment of  the  details  may  be  suitably  limited  and  directed 
by  the  use  which  it  is  proposed  to  make  of  the  whole  in 
eoncluding.    If  the  other  materials  have  been  provided 

♦  Kidder,  p.  229-80. 
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And  arranged,  and  no  conclusion  has  yet  suggested  itself-^ 
ft  thing  which  will  not  often  happen — we  may  look  again 
over  the  train  of  thought  drawn  out,  asking  ourselves  dis- 
tinctly the  question  what  will  be  the  most  suitable  conclu- 
sion to  all  this.  Or  perhaps  a  renewed  examination  of  the 
text,  or  of  its  connection,  or  of  parallel  passages,  will  fur- 
nish something  suitable.  The  problem  is  not  to  find  some 
conclusion,  but  that  which  will  be  most  appropriate  and 
effective.  It  is  plain  that  the  conclusion  cannot  be  com* 
posed  in  detail,  till  we  reach  it  in  composing  the  discourse. 
In  fact,  some  better  conclusion  than  was  originally  contem- 
plated may  have  presented  itself  in  the  course  of  composi- 
tion, which  it  is  proper  to  substitute.  And  the  same  thing 
may  happen  in  the  course  of  delivery.  The  great  requisite 
IS,  that  the  body  of  the  discourse  and  the  conclusion  shall 
each  be  adapted  to  the  other;  and  this  may  be  accom- 
plished by  fixing  the  general  contents  and  design  of  the 
conclusion  when  laying  out  the  plan  of  the  discourse; 
and  then  allowing  the  style  and  tone  of  the  conclusion  to 
be  modified,  or  its  very  character  changed,  in  any  way  that 
may  have  been  suggested  in  the  progress  of  composition^ 
or  of  delivery. 

The  final  words  ot  the  conclusion  may  sometimes  consis* 
of  a  comprehensive  and  impressive  restatement  of  the  sub- 
ject which  has  been  discussed.  "  It  is  very  effective  when, 
in  our  final  appeal,  we  can  strongly  and  vividly  reproducw 
the  leading  idea  of  the  whole  discourse.  It  has  a  very 
great  effect  upon  our  hearers,  after  so  many  solid  proo& 
and  so  many  skilful  strokes  of  oratory  have  been  devoted 
to  it,  to  see  the  great  leading  truth,  the  parent  idea,  appear 
once  more  at  this  crowning  moment  in  all  the  force  of  its 
beautiful  simplicity,  in  all  the  strength  of  its  unity."  *  Or 
the  text  itself  may  be  the  last  words.  When  the  discourse 
bas  been  developed  out  of  the  text,  and  has  exhibited  al^ 

*  PoUer,  p.  228. 
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its  wealth  of  meaning,  then  the  emphatic  repetition  of  th« 
text  in  closing  will  impressively  sum  up  all  that  has  heen 
said.  Or  we  may  end  with  another  passage  of  Scripture, 
or  with  part  of  a  hymn,  or  with  an  invocation  of  the  di- 
vine blessing.  This  last  is  sometimes  natural  and  impres- 
sive, but  should  never  become  a  regular  form.  Very  often, 
however,  the  general  contents  or  deerign  ol  the  conclusion 
will  require  that  we  close  with  some  particular  thought 
The  last  sentaice,  of  whatever  it  may  consist,  ought  to  be 
itppropriate  and  inpressive,  but  its  style  ought  not  to  be 
elaborate  and  ambitious.  It  is  a  very  solemn  moment 
Do  not  be  thinking  of  your  reputation,  good  brother,  bat 
of  your  responsibility,  and  of  your  hearers*  salvation.* 


CHAPTER    III. 

DIFFERENT  SPECIES  OF  SERMONS. 

{  1    8uB»OT-ScftMON8.     2  2*  Tbxt-Sbrmohs.      {  8.  Expoinwfti 
Sbrmom. 

THERE  has  already  been  frequent  occasion  to  mention 
subject-sermons,  text-sermons,  and  ex]K)sitory  sermons. 
It  is  convenient  to  give  at  this  point  an  account  of  their 
respective  peculiarities,  with  practical  suggestions  as  to 
their  management 

The  distinction  between  subject-sermons  and  text-sermons 

has  to  do  simply  with  the  plan  of  the  discourse,  especially 

.  with  the  source  of  its  divisions.     It  is  only  in  this  respect 

that  they  constitute  different  species,  and  yet  the  difference 

*  Besides  Shedd,  already  referred  to,  the  Conclusion  is  treated  al 
initfnal  length  and  in  an  inatraotiTe  manner  by  Hoppin,  p.  17S-1901 
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18  one  of  considerable  practical  importance.  The  phrases 
in  question — for  which  some  substitute  topical  and  textual 
sermons,  or  topical  and  textual  division  of  sermons — have 
not  been  generally  employed  with  great  precision  or  uni- 
formity. A  very  obvious  application  of  them,  and  one 
which  can  be  consistently  carried  through,  would  be  as 
follows:  Subject-sermons  are  those  in  which  the  divisions 
are  derived  from  the  subject,  independently  of  the  text ; 
while  in  text-sermons,  the  divisions  are  taken  from  the 
text  In  the  latter  case  as  well  as  in  the  former,  there 
may  be  a  definite  subject,  distinctly  and  even  formally 
stated;  but  this  subject  is  not  divided  according  to  its  own 
nature,  but  only  such  divisions  are  made  as  are  presented 
by  the  text.  Sometimes  the  two  plans  may  coincide.  Be- 
ginning with  a  subject,  one  may  find  so  appropriate  a  text, 
that  the  logical  divisions  of  the  subject  will  all  be  contained 
in  the  text ;  or  beginning  with  a  text,  he  may  state  its 
wbject  in  so  felicitous  a  form  of  proposition,  that  the 
several  divisions  presented  in  the  text  will  also  constitute 
a  complete  logical  division  of  the  proposition.  But  they 
will  not  often  thus  coincide,  and  the  fact  that  they  some* 
times  do,  will  not  make  them  less  distinct  in  principle. 

§  1.      SUBJECT-SEBICONS. 

In  subject-sermons,  then,  we  draw  from  the  text  a  certain 
subject,  usually  stating  it  distinctly  in  the  form  of  a  propo- 
sition,* and  then  the  text  has  no  further  part  in  the  ser- 
mon, but  the  subject  is  divided  and  treated  according  to  its 
own  nature,  just  as  it  would  be  if  not  derived  from  a  text. 

This  form  of  treatment  has  important  advantages.  It 
Itetter  insures  unity,  which  is  indispensable  to  the  best 
effects  of  discourse.  It  trains  the  preacher's  mind  to  logical 
analysis,  and  few  kinds  of  power  are  so  valuable  to  him. 

•  Oomp.  tbove,  oli»p.  2,  |  2. 
S6  T 
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It  is  more  convincing  and  pleasing  t>  a  certain  order  ^f 
minds  in  the  audience,  especially  among  cultivated  people; 
such  a  treatment  having  a  more  logical  character,  and  also 
a  more  manifest  completeness.  Besides,  there  will  often 
be  practical  occasion  for  thus  thoroughly  discussing  a 
subject.  The  wants  of  the  congregation  will  make  the 
preacher  wish  to  present  a  iiill  view  of  some  doctrine,  or 
some  topic  of  general  or  particular  morality,  and  not 
merely  the  special  aspects  of  it  which  one  text  or  another 
may  exhibit.  The  Scriptures  do  not  present  truth  in  a 
succession  of  logical  propositions,  any  more  than  the  objects 
of  nature  are  found  grouped  according  to  scientific  clas- 
sification. This  suits  the  design  of  the  Bible,  as  a  book 
to  be  read,  and  also  leads  to  a  rich  variety  in  textual 
preaching.  But  it  is  frequently  instructive  and  satisfac- 
tory to  discuss  some  collective  subject 

It  is  usually  better  that  the  subject  should  be  not  gen- 
eral, but  specific.  This,  as  we  have  heretofore  seen,*  not 
only  promotes  variety  in  successive  sermons,  but  really 
%iakes  each  subject  more  fruitful.  And  if  in  addition  to 
being  a  theme  specific  in  its  logical  character,  it  be  ^ 
specific  theme  of  the  text  from  which  it  is  drawn,  thb 
removes,  in  part,  one  of  the  objections  to  subject-sermons, 
viz.  that  in  them  the  text  does  not  perform  so  important 
a  part  as  it  ought  to  do  in  preaching.  Too  often  the  text 
is  only  a  starting-point,  with  which  the  sermon  afterwards 
maintains,  not  only  no  formal,  but  no  vital  connection. 
Sometimes,  indeed,  it  is  made  simply  a  motto,  a  practice 
of  extremely  doubtful  propriety.  Of  course  a  text  which 
presents  a  specific  aspect  of  some  subject  may  be  lawfully 
used  as  suggesting  the  general  subject,  or  we  may  draw 
from  a  general  text  its  general  subject,  and  then  avowedly 
confine  ourselves  to  one  department  of  it  But  as  a  rule, 
\t  is  greatly  better  that  the  subject  should  be  precisely 

»  P»rt  I,  ohap.  8,  {  1. 
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**iat  which  the  text  most  naturally  presents,  and  which 
**^08t  thorougfilj  exhausts  its  meaning.  A  goal  example 
^f  such  specific  subjects  is  found  in  Robert  Hall's  three 
Sermons,  Seasons  for  a  judgment  to  come,  Character  of 
^e  judgment  to  come,  Remembrance  in  youth  of  judg* 
^ent  to  come.*  Ajid  a  text  is  in  each  case  taken  which 
is  supposed  to  present  the  specific  topic.  The  first  ia 
Acts  24  :  25,  ''  As  Paul  reasoned  of  righteousness,  t^n- 
perance,  and  judgment  to  come,"  though  this  is  probably  an 
unwarranted  interpretation,  as  the  word  properly  signifies 
*  discoursed ; '  the  second  is  Heb.  6:2,"  Eternal  judg- 
ment ; "  and  the  third,  Eccl.  11 :  9,  "  Rejoice,  O  young 

man,  in  thy  youth but  know  thou  that  for  all  these 

things  Grod  will  bring  thee  into  judgment."  Mr.  Hall's 
biographer  states  that  he  was  fond  of  thus  confining  him- 
self to  one  aspect  of  a  subject  In  like  manner.  South 
lias  a  number  of  distinct  sermons  on  Deliverance  from 
Temptation. 

The  subject  will  be  divided  according  to  its  own  nature, 
and  to  our  practical  design  in  treating  it.t  This  design 
will  usually  lead  us  either  to  explanation  (whether  by 
Analysis  or  by  comparison),  to  proof,  or  to  application  of 
the  subject,  and  in  many  cases  will  require  some  combi- 
nation of  these.  The  practically  difiTerent  methods  of 
dividing  are  extremely  numerous  and  various,  and  here 
the  analytical  and  imaginative  powers  of  the  preacher 
may  be  freely  exercised.  The  formal  and  cumbrous  meth- 
ods given  in  the  "  Topics  "  of  ancient  writers,  and  applied 
to  preaching  by  Claude,  are  now  generally  disregarded. 
Indeed,  Gcero  himself,  who  abridged  Aristotle's  treatise 
on  Topics,  has  elsewhere,;!^  after  giving  a  few  practical 

♦Worka,  IV,  804. 

f  The  character,  number,  order,  etc.  of  diTiaioiifl  hare  been  li» 
viiaaed  aboTC,  chap.  2,  {  2,  8. 
tDelnven'.  1,28. 
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hints  as  to  the  divisions  of  a  dbcourse,  spoken  as  f  illows 
*^  There  are  also  other  precepts  for  division,  which  are  of 
but  little  use  in  oratory ;  they  are  employed  in  philosophy, 
and  I  have  transferred  ^ch  of  them  as  seemed  to  be  suit- 
able." This  distinction  between  logical  analysis  and  ora- 
torical division  cannot  be  too  earnestly  insisted  on.  Little 
can  be  taught  with  respect  to  dividing  a  subject  save  by 
examples,  and  these  can  be  most  profitably  studied  by  a 
critical  analysis  of  published  sermons,  and  a  repeated 
and  careful  inspection  of  the  plans  we  have  ourselves 
devised.* 

Sometimes  no  complete  discussion  of  the  subject  is 

"'  For  this  purpose,  the  best  of  the  old  English  diyines  are  Barrow 
and  South.  TiUotson*s  plans  appear  more  simple,  and  thus  pref- 
erable, but  thej  are  often  quite  defectiye.  Of  the  great  French 
preachers,  Saurin  is  better  in  this  respect  than  eyen  Massillon. 
Subject-sermons  in  a  strict  sense  are  especially  frequent  among 
Presbyterian  preachers;  and  probably  no  sermons  in  existence 
present  a  larger  number  of  excellent  models  of  this  kind,  than 
those  of  Samuel  Dayies.  If  the  study  of  one  of  these  older  preach- 
ers should  be  tending  to  make  one  too  formal  for  the  taste  of  the 
present  age,  he  can  correct  the  tendency  by  reading  Liddon*s  Uni- 
▼ersity  Sermons,  or  R.  Fuller's  Sermons,  where  he  will  find  plans, 
both  topical  and  textual,  which  are  distinct  and  clear  without  being 
obtrusive  or  minute.  But  let  it  not  be  imagined  that  the  greatest 
preachers  are  faultless  in  their  plans,  or  eyen  uniformly  good. 
They  often  prepared  hastily,  or  t^eir  minds  became  possessed  by 
a  certain  scheme  of  thought  so  that  they  did  not  perceiye  its 
faults,  or  could  not  see  how  to  correct  them.  Andrew  Fuller 
usually  divides  naturally  and  well.  But  his  famous  sermon  on 
Walking  by  Faith  (Works,  Vol.  I),  though  the  leading  division  is 
simple  enough  —  the  nature  and  the  importance  of  walking  by  faith 
—is  in  its  details  grievously  loose-Jointed  and  awkward.  In  fact. 
It  was  suggested  by  an  incident  during  his  ride  to  the  place  of 
preaching.  A  rush  of  good  thoughts  may  come  suddenly,  as  in  that 
ease,  but  very  seldom  in  a  good  arrangement.  It  has  been  already 
remarked  that  Spurgeon  often  gives  excellent  plans ;  and  he  has 
nany  subjeet-sermons,  especially  in  his  earlier  volumeiw 
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attempted,  but  we  have  only  a  series  of  remarks  upon  it 
Of  course  this  is  not  often  to  be  commendeii.* 


§"2.  Text-sermons. 

These  ought  to  be  governed  by  the  same  general  prin- 
ciples as  subject-sermons.  They  must  always  have  a  plan, 
and  commonly  divisions ;  and  the  principles  laid  down  as 
to  divisions  in  the  foregoing  chapter  apply,  in  general,  to 
text-sermons  as  well  as  others.  Text-sermons  include  two 
distinct  varieties,  those  which  present  a  single  subject,  and 
those  which  discuss  several  subjects. 

1.  A  single  subject  is  drawn  from  the  text,  and  stated, 
whether  formally  or  informally,  and  then  is  discussed 
under  such  divisions  as  the  text  furnishes.  We  have  seen 
that  this  may  sometimes  coincide  with  a  complete  logical 
division  of  the  subject  itself,  but  in  those  rare  cases  it 
would  still  be  called  a  text-sermon,  if  the  divisions  were 
actually  derived  &om  a  contemplation  of  the  text.  In 
general,  such  plans  are  quite  different  from  those  which  a 
logical  analysis  of  the  subject  would  suggest.  Text-ser- 
mons of  this  sort  are  by  some  writers  quite  confounded 
with  subject-sermons,  because  in  both  cases  there  is  a 
definite  subject    Others  call  them  textual-topical. 

The  divisions  thus  drawn  from  the  text,  while  not  com- 
monly forming  a  complete  analysb  of  the  subject  in  itself 
considered,  must  yet  be  so  related  to  the  subject  and  to 
each  other,  that  they  together  form  a  structure,  a  sym* 
metrical  whole.  Otherwise  the  discourse  is  felt  to  be 
incomplete  and  fragmentary. 

*  It  ifl  not  deemed  necessary  to  say  more  upon  sabjeci-sermons, 
because  all  that  is  said  in  chap.  2  of  diyisions  applies  directly  tt 
them.  A  preacher  who  shrinks  from  preaching  sermons  of  thii 
tort  should  constrain  himself  to  make  them,  at  least  soiaewhat  fre* 
quently,  for  the  sake  of  his  men'al  discipline  and  of  di  e  Tariety. 
26  ♦ 
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A  well-constructed  text-oermoa  of  this  k*iid  has  uioel 
of  the  advantages  possessed  by  subject-sermons,  and  th« 
great  additional  advantage  that  it  is  much  more  inti 
mately  in  contact  with  the  text,  drawing  from  it  not  only 
the  subject  treated  but  all  the  leading  thoughts  of  the 
treatment.  This  method,  accordingly,  is  very  largely 
adopted.  It  gives  ample  opportunity  for  variety,  fresh- 
ness, originality.  "  A  tact  is  needed  in  the  preacher,  to 
discover  the  hidden  skeleton.  This  tact  will  be  acquired 
gradually  and  surely,  by  every  one  who  carefully  culti- 
vates himself  in  all  homiletic  respects.  Like  all  nice 
discernment,  it  comes  imperceptibly  in  the  course  of  train- 
ing and  discipline,  and  therefore  no  single  and  particular 
fule  for  its  acquisition  can  be  laid  down.  It  must  be 
ficquired,  however,  or  the  fundamental  talent  for  textual 
sermonizing  will  be  wanting.  Moreover,  this  tact  should 
lie  judicious.  It  is  possible  to  find  more  meaning  in  a 
text  than  it  really  contains This  talent  for  de- 
tecting the  significance  of  Scripture,  must  be  confined  to 
the  gist  of  it  —  to  the  evident  and  complete  substance  of 
it"  *  The  Grerman  preachers,  who  have  to  preach  many 
times  in  successive  years  upon  the  same  passage,  often 
show  great  ingenuity  in  striking  out  new  plans  for  the 
same  text,  plans  which  shall  make  a  complete  section  of 
the  whole  passage,  but  in  a  new  direction.  "  Take,  for 
example,  the  history  of  Peter's  denial.  I  can  set  out 
either  from  the  fact  of  the  denial  itself,  considering  it  as 
to  its  causes,  its  consequences,  etc. ;  or  from  the  danger 
into  which  one  gets  who  warms  himself  with  the  world ; 
or  from  the  thought  that  in  this  world  everything  helps 
when  a  disciple  is  to  be  brought  to  fall;  or  from  the 
repentance  of  Peter,  which  presupposes  as  well  love,  as 
weakness  of  love ;  or  I  can  set  forth  the  power  of  the  love 
»f  Jesus  in  his  look  at  Peter,  a)  how  it  humbles  him,  bet* 

*Shedd,  p.  152. 
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ter  than  law  and  penalty  could  do,  b)  how  it  makes  a  new 
man  of  him.  In  all  five  sermons  the  whole  of  the  text 
would  have  place,  but  every  time  in  a  different  light "  * 
''One  of  our  Lord's  miracles  of  healing  may  be  consid- 
ered either  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  Divine  grace 
glorifying  itself  in  this  history,  in  which  case  Christ's 
mode  of  action  is  made  to  illustrate  that  of  God  (for 
example,  he  delays,  indeed,  with  his  help,  but  at  last  he 
does  help) ;  or  the  history  may  be  chiefly  considered  from 
the  ethical  stand-point,  and  then  Christ  is  the  example 
according  to  which  we  are  to  act  in  similar  cases;  or 
finally,  we  consider  the  conduct  of  the  persons  them- 
selves on  whom  the  healing  is  performed,  who  are  set 
before  us  as  an  example  of  faith  (for  example,  the  centu- 
rion of  Capernaum)."  f  Among  English  preachers,  Mel- 
vill  is  famous  for  the  ingenuity  with  which  he  develops  a 
rich  meaning  from  passages  which  to  most  persons  would 
suggest  nothing. 

Here,  as  in  the  case  of  subject-sermons,  we  hear  some* 
times  merely  a  series  of  "observations"  or  "remarks" 
upon  the  subject,  which  could  hardly  be  called  divisions 
of  it.  The  following  example  is  from  Beddome :  Acts  9 : 4, 
"Saul,  Saul,  why  persecutest  thou  me?"  1.  It  is  the 
general  character  of  unconverted  men  to  be  of  a  perse- 
cuting spirit  2.  Christ  has  his  eye  upon  persecutorai 
3.  The  injury  done  to  Christ's  people,  Christ  considers  as 
done  to  himself.  4.  The  calls  of  Christ  are  particular.J 
The  fourth  might  be  omitted.  Such  remarks  suggested 
by  the  text  would  seem  a  more  satisfactory  treatmezkl 

*  Palmer,  Horn.  8.  878. 

f  Hagenbaoh,  8.  120.  Comp.  the  plan8  of  Erummacher,  in  hU 
David,  and  tlie  sermons  on  the  Temptation  of  Christ  by  Emm- 
maoher  ani  by  Monod,  in  Fish's  **  Select  Diaoourses  ftcm  th< 
French  and  Qerman." 

I  Quoted  by  Shedd,  p.  160. 
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than  topical  remarks,  but  one  should  not  ^ery  often  allon 
himself  to  construct  sermons  in  so  loose  a  flEishion. 

The  preacher  must  exercise  his  judgment  with  refereno« 
to  every  particular  discourse,  as  to  whether  it  is  better  to 
make  a  textual  division  of  the  subject,  or  to  treat  the  sub* 
ject  independently,  according  to  its  own  nature.* 

2.  In  other  text-sermons,  there  is  not  one  definite  and 
comprehensive  subject,  but  several  topics  presented  by  the 
text  are  successively  treated.  These,  though  they  do  not 
admit  of  being  combined  into  one,  ought  to  have  such  a 
mutual  relation  as  to  give  the  discourse  unity.  The  same 
sentence  of  Scripture  might  suggest  several  entirely  dis- 
tinct topics,  and  a  sermon  upon  these  would  be  really 
several  sermons  in  succession.  A  discourse  that  has  not 
unity,  both  offends  taste  and  lacks  power  —  in  £Etct,  is  not 
a  discourse  at  all.  The  unity,  however,  may  be  that  of 
subject  or  of  person  or  of  place,  provided  in  the  latter 
cases  there  be  also  some  internal  connection,  so  that  all 
may  blend  in  the  general  effect  of  the  discourse.  Thus 
topics  apparently  so  diverse  as  suicide,  ingratitude,  avarice 
and  remorse,  might  all  be  treated  in  a  sermon  upon  Judas, 
because  they  not  only  pertain  to  the  one  person,  but  weie 
in  his  case  intimately  connected,  as  will  be  apparent  £rom 
stating  them  in  a  different  order,  avarice,  ingratitude,  re- 
morse, suicide.  After  pointing  out  that  in  him  they  were 
thus  connected,  one  might  even  treat  of  them  in  some  other 
order,  if  oratorically  more  convenient,  and  the  topics 
though  separate,  would  at  least  seem  tied  together  into  a 
kind  of  unity.  Such  an  example  shows  that  it  is  allow- 
able to  go  quite  far  in  this  direction;  but  as  a  rule,  we 
ought  to  have  as  close  an  internal  relation  among  the 

*  Some  preachers,  for  example  South,  are  very  fond  of  sermoBi 
which  draw  some  divisions  directly  flrom  the  text,  but  others  Arom 
the  nature  of  the  subject.  This  might  seem  an  incongruous  mix* 
tore,  but  is  often  well-managed  and  effective. 
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^  i>M«)  of  the  discourse  as  possible.  It  is  the  great  &ult 
of  thirf  variety  of  text-sermons  that  they  are  apt  to  be 
desultory  and  rambling,  to  resemble  the  scattering  fire  of 
irregular  soldiers,  rather  than  the  systematic  and  concen- 
trated discharge  of  a  disciplined  body.  We  avoid  thii 
fault  by  refusing  to  include  in  the  sermon  any  topic  sug- 
gested by  the  text  which  will  not  take  its  place  in  a  con- 
nected series,  though  the  topic  in  itself  might  be  interest- 
ing and  instructive. 

In  both  these  varieties,  especially  in  the  second,  the 
divisions  may  sometimes  be  stated  in  the  very  words  of 
the  text  Thus,  The  young  convert  commended  to  Ghd^ 
JuDE  24  1.  That  is  able  to  keep  you  from  fSdling ;  2. 
And  to  present  you,  (1)  faultless,  (2)  before  the  presence 
of  his  glory,  (3)  with  exceeding  joy.  Gal.  5  :  6,  WhcU  ii 
is  thcU  in  Christ  Jesus  avails,  1.  Neither  circumcision  nor 
uncircumcision.  2.  But  (1)  faith,  (2)  which*  worketh,  (3) 
by  love.  The  order  of  the  clauses  may  be  varied,  if 
deemed  oratorically  more  suitable.  Luke  24 :  43.  1.  Thoo 
shalt  be  in  Paradise.  2.  Thou  shalt  be  with  me  in  Para- 
dise. 3.  To-day  thou  shalt  be  with  me  in  Paradise.* 
When  one  thus  takes  up  the  successive  words  or 
clauses  of  a  text,  and  ''  enlarges  "  upon  them,  the  process 
closely  resembles  musical  ''variations''  upon  a  familiar 
tune,  possessing  similar  advantages,  and  being  liable  to  the 
same  faults.  It  is  often  so  managed  as  to  be  wearisome, 
what  Schleiermacher  called  spelling  the  text;  sometimes  it  is 
offensive,  as  when  a  passage  is  so  dissected  as  to  destroy  the 
very  Life  of  it.  But  when  the  text  is  happily  chosen,  and 
the  treatment,  while  natural,  is  firesh,  instructive  and  ani- 
mated, with  a  manifest  connection  in  the  topics,  and  a  sus- 

♦  The  plan  often  pursued  with  the  words,  "  Why  will  ye  die  T  * 
▼ix.  to  emphasixe  each  word  in  succession,  is  forbidden  by  the  fao( 
that  in  the  original  neither  *  will '  nor  ^je'  is  separately  expressed 
•0  that  they  cannot  be  taken  as  in  any  sense  emphatio. 
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tained  oratorical  progress  to  the  end,  such  a  sermon  may  h€ 
highly  effective.  The  people  love  to  have  their  minds  kept 
in  close  contact  with  the  text,  if  it  is  done  in  an  interesting 
and  impressive  way. 

Or  the  divisions  may  be  stated  in  different  terms,  though 
following  the  order  of  the  text ;  or  both  in  different  terms 
and  in  a  different  order,  if  this  would  give  a  more  oratori- 
cal arrangement.  The  statement  must  commonly  be  thus 
varied,  in  text-sermons  upon  a  single  definite  subject ;  and 
much  will  depend  upon  the  skill  with  which  the  divisiond 
are  drawn  )rom  the  text  and  enunciated.  Ezek.  11 :  19, 20, 
"  And  I  will  give  them  one  heart,"  etc.  Genuine  Religion^ 
developed  in  four  particulars.  L  Its  author.  IL  The 
disposition  it  produces.  III.  The  obedience  it  demands. 
IV.  The  blessedness  it  insures.*  Psalm  73  :  24,  26.  God 
18  the  pious  man*8  all  in  alL  I.  His  guide  through  life 
IL  His  support  in  death.  III.  His  portion  forever.  Some- 
times very  little  departure  from  the  words  of  the  text  is 
necessary.  Bom.  5  : 1,  2.  The  beUever^s  happy  state.  L 
He  ha8  peace  with  God.  II.  He  stands  (i.  e.  stands  fast) 
in  the  grace  of  God.  lU.  He  exults  in  hope  of  the  glory 
of  God. 

It  often  happens  that  the  thoughts  of  a  text  can  be  very 
thoroughly  and  neatly  drawn  out  by  a  series  of  guesiians, 
the  answers  to  these  forming  the  divisions  of  the  sermon. 
Elxamples  of  this  are  familiar. 

In  treating  the  details  of  a  text-sermon,  it  is  not  neces- 
sary to  confine  ourselves  strictly  to  views  presented  by  the 
text  Any  one  of  the  topics  may  be  developed  and  ap- 
plied according  to  its  own  nature,  or  according  to  the  spe- 
cific design  of  the  sermon.  Yet  it  is  always  pleasing, 
when  effected  without  artificiality,  to  see  all  the  lines  of 
ievelopmeut  kept  within  the  limits  of  the  text 

*  Jay,  quoted  bj  Kidder,  p.  206.  Jay  is  particularly  fond  of  thit 
•peoieB  of  iiermoiis,  and  often  felioltoup  in  his  plant. 
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§  3.    EXPOsrroRT  sermons. 

The  name  of  this  species  of  sermons  is  derived  from  a 
peculiarity  in  their  materials,  yiz.  the  fact  that  they  are 
mainly  occupied  with  exposition.  But  their  homiletical 
peculiarities  belong  to  the  matter  of  construction,  to  that 
oratorical  arrangement  and  adaptation  which  should  dis- 
tinguish an  expository  sermon  firom  a  commentary  or  an 
exegetical  essay.  The  present,  therefore,  seems  to  be  the 
appropriate  place  for  discussing  this  important  variety  of 
sermons.* 

Almost  every  preacher  one  meets,  if  asked  whether  he 
often  makes  ejcpository  discourses,  will  answer,  "No;  I 
have  long  believed  there  ought  to  be  more  preaching  of 
that  kind,  but  the  attempts  I  formerly  made  in  that 
direction  were  quite  unsuccessful,  and  it  seems  I  have  no 
talent  for  it"  But  how  few  have  ever  fairly  tried  to 
develop  such  a  talent.  Men  labor  for  years  to  acquire  the 
power  of  producing  a  good  topical  sermon.  All  their 
rhetorical  training,  and  all  their  practice,  is  directed  to 
that  end.  Then  they  try  the  experiment  of  expository 
preaching,  which  requires  a  different  kind  of  practice,  and 
perhaps  even  a  different  method  of  studying  the  Scriptures, 
and  wonder  that  their  first  attempts  prove  a  comparative 
failure.  This  is  as  unreasonable  as  the  course  of  those  who, 
after  training  themselves  to  read  sermons,  make  a  timia 
and  ill-prepared  effort  to  preach  without  writing,  and  infer 

*  This  discussion  is  in  the  main  identical  with  an  article  in  the 
Baptist  Quarterly  for  Jan.  1869.  It  may  be  allowable  to  embrace 
(he  opportunity  for  remarking,  that  erery  minister  ought  to  take 
at  least  one  religious  Quarterly,  and  if  but  one,  of  course  that  of 
his  own  denomination.  To  read  regularly  for  sereral  years  the 
f^esh,  Tigorous  and  instructive  articles  of  such  a  Beyiew  as  that 
mentioned,  will  greatly  aid  the  minister  in  getting  into  the  current 
of  contemporary  thought,  and  in  the  meantime  will  supply  not  a 
little  of  good  material  for  preaching. 
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from  the  almost  inevitable  fisulure  that  they  have  no  talent 
for  extemporizing. 

1.  It  is  not  thought  necessary  to  discuss  at  any  length 
the  advantages  and  disadvantages  of  expository  preaching. 
The  former  are  to  some  extent  obvious  and  generally 
recognized,  and  they  have  been  admirably  presented  by 
Alexander,  in  his  Thoughts  on  Preaching.'*'  As  stated  by 
him,  they  are  as  follows : 

(1.)  This  method  better  corresponds  with  the  very  idea 
and  design  of  preaching.  (2.)  It  is  the  primitive  and  an 
cient  method.  (3.)  It  insures  a  better  knowledge  of  the 
Bcriptures,  on  the  part  of  preacher  and  hearers — and 
(»f  the  Scriptures  in  their  connection.  (4.)*  It  causes  ser- 
mons to  contain  more  of  pure  Scripture  truths,  and  scrip- 
tural modes  of  viewing  things.  (5.)  It  gives  occasion  for 
remarking  on  many  passages  of  the  Bible  which  otherwise 
might  never  enter  into  one*s  sermons ;  and  for  giving  im- 
portant practical  hints  and  admonitions  which  might  seem 
to  some  hearers  offensively  personal  if  introduced  into  a 
topical  discussion,  but  which  are  here  naturally  suggested 
by  the  passage  in  hand.  (6.)  And  it  greatly  diminishes 
the  temptation  to  misinterpret  texts  by  excessive  allegoric 
ing,  by  "  accommodation,"  etc. ;  for  men  are  often  driven 
into  such  misinterpretation  by  the  difficulty  of  finding  foi 
every  sermon  a  short  passage  which  will  legitimately  afford 
the  requisite  amount  of  material. f 

It  might  be  more  desirable  to  discuss  the  objections  to 
this  method,  for  these  often  appear  more  serious  than  they 
really  are.  There  is,  in  many  quarters,  a  popular  prejudice 
against  expository  preaching,  arising  from  the  fact  that  it 
is  so  often  badly  managed,  and  from  the  notion  that  it  is  a 
labor-saving  contrivance.    On  rainy  Sundays,  or  on  week* 

♦  Page  272-818. 

f  On  tbe  adyantages  of  expository  preaching,  oomp are  Waylaad, 
Ministry  of  the  Gospel,  p.  83-6, 
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niglits,  the  preacher  who  has  no  sermon  prepared,  or  wishes 
to  save  his  elaborate  preparation  for  a  more  auspicious 
occasion,  will  firequentlj  undertake  to  *'  read  a  passage  of 
Scripture,  and  make  a  few  remarks;''  feeling  that  this 
enterprise  is  attended  by  no  risk,  because,  as  some  quaint 
old  preacher  expressed  it,  if  he  is  "persecuted  in  one  verse, 
he  can  flee  to  another."  Hence  the  people  rather  natu- 
rally conclude  that  whenever  one  takes  a  long  text,  it  is 
an  expedient  to  dispense  with  labor.  Besides  this  preju- 
dice against  the  method,  which  a  judicious  and  laborious 
preacher  can  soon  overcome,  it  has  inherent  disadvantages. 
Our  people,  it  is  to  be  regretted,  seldom  follow  that  excel- 
lent Scottish  fashion,  of  keeping  a  Bible  in  hand  during 
the  sermon;  and  so  they  find  it  hard  to  remember  the 
general  drill  and  connection  of  the  long  text,  as  they  are 
accustomed  to  do  with  a  short  one.  This  difficulty  one 
oiust  bear  in  mind,  seeking  to  overcome  it  as  far  as  possi- 
ole.  Some  persons,  too,  in  our  extremely  restless  age, 
object  to  conHnu(m8  exposition  on  the  ground  that  it  lacks 
variety ;  they  grow  tired  of  hearing  the  preacher,  Sunday 
after  Sunday,  announce  the  same  book  and  perhaps  the 
same  chapter.  Others  really  care  so  little  about  the  Bible 
that  they  take  no  interest  in  explanations  of  it ;  they  wieh 
the  preacher  to  make  his  text  merely  a  point  of  departure, 
and  to  give  them  "  something  fresh."  Others  object  that 
the  expository  sermon  cannot  present  those  connected 
arguments  in  which  the  human  mind  so  greatly  delights ; 
but  it  may  trace  and  unfold  the  argument  of  an  inspired 
writer,  which  ought  to  be  more  interesting  than  one  con- 
structed by  the  preacher  himself.  If  it  be  still  further 
objected  that  a  discourse  which  is  mainly  or  largely  occu- 
pied with  explanation  of  the  text,  can  leave  but  little  room 
for  application,  we  may  answer  that  the  impressiveness  of 
an  application  depends  very  largely  upon  the  interest  which 
the  hearers  have  been  previously  brought  to  feel  in  th« 
26 
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subject  applied;  and  that  a  brief,  and  even  unexpected 
application  or  appeal  is  often  more  impressive  than  on€ 
which  gives  notice,  and  throws  men  on  the  defensive. 

Shedd  takes  the  ground  *  that  "  there  is  somewhat  leet 
call  for  expository  preaching  than  there  was.  before  the 
establishment  of  Sabbath  schools  and  Bible  classes."  He 
adds,  however,  that  "  it  is  the  duty  of  the  preacher,  occa- 
sionally, to  lay  out  his  best  strength  in  the  production  of 
an  elaborate  expository  sermon,  which  shall  not  only  do 
the  ordinary  work  of  a  sermon,  which  shall  not  only 
instruct,  awaken,  and  move,  but  which  shall  also  serve  as 
a  sort  of  guide  and  model  for  the  teacher  of  the  Sabbath 
school  and  the  Bible  class."  But  it  is  worthy  of  inquiry 
whether  the  Sunday-school  teaching  does  not  actually  pre- 
pare people  to  receive  expository  preaching  with  higher 
appreciation  and  profit.  The  great  diflSculty  in  the  way 
of  making  it  effective  is  not  knowledge  of  Scripture  but 
ignorance  of  it  One  sometimes  fancies  he  could  point 
out,  after  preaching  to  a  congregation  of  strangers,  those 
who  are  engaged  in  the  regular  study  of  the  Bible,  from 
the  greater  interest  with  which  they  listened  to  any  expla- 
nations of  Scripture  that  ma}  have  occurred  in  the  ser- 
mon. Robert  Hall  found  his  regular  Sunday  morning 
exjpository  sermon  very  acceptable  at  Cambridge ;  but  at 
Leicester  he  lamented  to  a  friend  that  the  congregation, 
being  generally  less  intelligent,  could  not  be  brought  to 
like  this  method,  and  he  was  annoyed  at  having  to  change 
his  habit,  and  hunt  up  two  separate  texts  for  every  Sunday. 

2.  But  the  thing  here  specially  proposed  is  to  offer 
practical  suggegtions  as  to  the  proper  management  of  expos- 
itory preaching.  It  is  in  several  respects  a  peculiar  vari- 
ety of  discourse,  requiring  peculiar  treatment;  and  yet 
the  treatises  of  Homiletics,  while  never  failing  to  urge  that 
this  method  has  great  advantages,  seldom  furnish  the  stu- 

*  Horn.  p.  157. 
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dent  with  any  directions  for  his  guidance  in  attempting  it 
The  hints  which  follow  are  derived  from  some  experience 
and  obse/vation,  from  conversation  with  other  ministers, 
and  from  the  study  of  the  best  specimens  within  reach. 

An  expository  discourse  may  be  defined  as  one  which 
is  occupied  mainly,  or  at  any  rate  very  largely,  with  the 
exposition  of  Scripture.  It  by  no  means  excludes  argu- 
ment and  exhortation  as  to  the  doctrines  or  lessons  which 
this  exposition  develops.  It  may  be  devoted  to  a  long 
passage,  or  to  a  very  short  one,  even  a  part  of  a  sentence. 
It  may  be  one  of  a  series,  or  may  stand  by  itself.  We  at 
once  perceive  that  there  is  no  broad  line  of  division  be- 
tween expository  preaching  and  the  common  methods,  but 
that  one  may  pass  by  almost  insensible  gradations  from 
textual  to  expository  sermons.*  We  see,  too,  that  men 
oflen  preach  expository  sermons  which  they  would  not 
call  by  that  name.  Moreover,  it  is  common  to  apply  th  • 
term  only  to  discourses  upon  the  doctrinal,  preceptive,  an  i 
devotional  portions  of  the  Bible,  and  not  to  those  whic  I 
treat  of  the  narrative  portions.  Now  the  methods  of  expi 
sition  appropriate  to  Scripture  history  are  of  course  quit  4 
different  from  those  applied  to  the  other  portions.  But 
whenever  the  discourse  is  not  merely  a  discussion  of  certain 
thoughts  suggested  by  a  Scripture  story  or  scene,  but  in 
the  first  place  spends  much  time  in  bringing  out  clearly 
and  vividly  the  scene  or  story  itself,  that  is  really  histor- 
ical exposition.  And  this  is  surely  a  highly  important 
class  of  exponitory  discourses.  A  very  large  portion  of 
the  Bible  consists  of  narrative,  and  in  this  as  in  other 
respects  the  Bible  is  adapted  to  its  purpose ;  for  narrative 
possesses  an  unfailing  interest,  for  old  and  young,  culti- 
vated and  ignorant,  converted  and  unconverted.     But  ser- 

*  Nearlj  all  that  has  been  said  aboYo,  |  2,  upon  text-sermons, 
applies  directly  to  expository  preaching.  See  also  |  1,  2,  plan  of 
diseonrio. 
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mons  on  historical  passages  are  very  apt  to  err,  in  one  of 
two  directions.  In  the  one  case  the  preacher  makes  haste 
to  deduce  from  the  narrative  before  him  a  subject,  or  cer- 
tain doctrines  or  lessons,  and  proceeds  to  discuss  these 
precisely  as  if  he  had  drawn  them  from  some,  verse  in 
Romans  or  the  Psalms ;  thus  sinking  the  narrative,  with 
all  its  charm,  completely  out  of  sight.  In  tlie  other  case, 
he  indulges  in  a  vast  amount  of  the  often  ridiculous  thing 
called  "  word-painting,"  overlaying  the  simple  and  beau* 
tiful  Scripture  story  with  hb  elaborate  descriptions,  and 
showing  no  desire,  or  having  no  time,  to  give  us  any 
glimpse  of  the  lessons  which  the  narrative  teaches.  There 
is  certainly  a  middle  course.  Without  consuming  our  time 
in  exhibiting  overwrought  pictures  of  his  own,  the  preacher 
may  seek  to  throw  light  on  the  Bible  picture,  so  as  to  make 
us  see  it  plainly  and  vividly,  and  may  either  indicate  the 
lessons  as  he  advances  from  point  to  point  or  group  them 
in  the  latter  part  of  his  discourse.  What  we  insist  on  is, 
that  there  ought  to  be  such  a  method  of  preaching  upon 
the  narrative  portions  of  Scripture  as  should  be  distinct- 
ively appropriate  to  narrative,  while  yet  it  is  preach- 
ing.* 

(1.)  What  now  is  the  prime  requisite  to  the  effectivenesr 
of  an  expository  sermon?  Our  answer  must  be,  unity. 
Unity  in  a  discourse  is  necessary  to  instruction,  to  convic- 
tion, and  to  persuasion.  Without  it,  the  taste  of  enlight- 
ened hearers  cannot  be  satisfied,  and  even  the  uncultivated, 
though  they  may  not  know  why,  will  be  far  less  deeply 
impressed.  But  unity  in  an  expository  discourse  is  by 
many  preachers  never  aimed  at.  They  conceive  of  it  as 
a  mere  series  of  disjointed  remarks  upon  the  successive 
verses.  It  was  to  this  kind  of  "  homilies  "  that  Schleier- 
macher  referred,  when  he  said  that  they  are  composed  of 

*  Gomp.  on  historical  subjects,  Part  I,  chap.  8,  {  8,  and  on  de 
t^ription.  Part  I,  chap.  5,  {  1, 
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little  sermons  of  the  common  form  tacked  together.*  But 
it  is  not  at  all  necessary  that  an  expository  sermon  should 
exhibit  this  fault.  "  The  difficulty  as  to  unity,  presented 
by  this  kind  of  discourse,  never  amounts  to  impossibility. 
We  do  not  at  random  cut  &om  the  general  text  of  the 
BAcreA  book,  the  particular  text  of  a  homily.  The  selec- 
tion is  not  arbitrary.  The  limit  of  the  text  is  predeter- 
Hkined  by  reference  to  unity,  which,  therefore,  we  shall  be 
at  no  loss  to  discover  in  it."  f  In  making  a  single,  detached 
expository  discourse,  one  can  easily  see  to  it  that  the  pas- 
sage selected  shall  have  unity.  In  continuous  exposition 
of  the  same  book,  it  may  sometimes  be  necessary  to  take 
a  passage  in  which  this  is  not  the  case ;  but  even  then,  we 
may  gather  from  it  such  thoughts  as  can  be  framed  into 
one  plan,  and  pass  over  the  remainder,  or  notice  thepi  very 
briefly.  Let  there  be  unity  at  whatever  cost.  And  not 
only  this,  but  structure.  Thanks  to  the  influence  of  the 
schoolmen,  the  modem  mind  greatly  delights  in  analysis, 
and  in  the  regular  construction  of  the  materials  which 
analysis  has  furnished,  and  hence  the  great  preference  of 
many  for  topical  discourses.  The  homilies  left  us  by  the 
fathers  are  frequently  quite  deficient  in  respect  of  orderly 
structure,  and  sometimes  even  destitute  of  unity.  And  some* 
persons  appear  to  imagine  that  we  can  have  no  "homilies" 
except  upon  the  model  of  the  fathers,  and  with  a  tota) 
disregard  of  modern  taste  and  modes  of  thought.  But  a 
discourse  upon  an  extended  passage  of  Scripture  well 
chosen  and  well  handled,  may  have  a  definite  topic,  and  a 
distinct  and  orderly  plan,  and  yet  not  fail  to  be  an  expos- 
itory discourse,  dealing  largely  in  explanation  of  the  text 
Let  us  carefully  observe,  then,  that  an  expository  sermon 
may  have,  and  must  have,  both  unity  and  an  orderly  struc- 
inie ;  for  the  frequent  practical  neglect  of  these  requisites 

*  Palmer,  Horn.  b.  880. 
t  Vinet,  p.  148;  comp.  Shedd,  p.  168. 
•i6*  XJ 
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Id  one  principal  cause  of  those  fiulures  to  which  allusioii 
was  made  at  the  outset 

(2.)  When  an  inexperienced  preacher  b^ins  to  think 
of  attempting  expository  preaching,  his  mind  is  very  apt 
to  turn  at  once  toward  the  idea  of  continuous  exposition. 
He  must  get  up  a  series.*  But  why  should  not  the  preacher 
first  discipline  himself  in  this  kind  of  preaching,  and 
accustom  his  congregation  to  it,  by  the  exposition,  every 
now  and  then,  of  detached  passages?  It  will  be  time 
enough  for  a  series  when  he  has  gained  a  little  more  prac- 
tice, yea,  and  has  made  repeated  and  very  mature  study 
of  the  book  to  be  handled.  And  let  it  be  urged  that  first 
attempts  shall  not  be  made  upon  a  Psalm,  as  is  very  gen- 
erally the  case ;  for  with  occasional  exceptions,  the  Psalms 
are  comparatively  lacking  in  manifest  unity,  and  in  dis- 
tinct connection  and  regular  progress,  so  that  it  requires 
practice  to  handle  them  successfully.  It  will  also  some- 
times be  well  to  take  an  extended  passage  and  merely 
make  a  text-sermon  on  a  long  text,  gathering  several 
thoughts  from  it  and  handling  them  as  in  the  ordinary 
text-sermon  upon  a  short  text.  Or  a  brief  text  may  be 
announced,  and  the  sermon  be  occupied  with  a  discussion 
of  the  entire  paragraph  in  which  it  stands.  This  indeed 
is  often  done  by  men  who  have  no  thought  that  they  are 
preaching  expository  sermons.  By  such  means  the  peoplo 
cease  to  imagine  that  expository  preaching  is  entirely  dif- 
ferent from  other  methods,  and  become  accustomed  and 
attached  to  all  alike.  Then,  whenever  a  series  is  attempted, 
there  will  be  little  feeling  of  strangeness  about  it,  and 
much  less  difficulty  in  sustaining  the  interest. 

(3.)  We  "turn  now  to  the  case  of  continuous  exposition. 

*  The  author  has  recollections,  more  TiTid  than  pleasing,  of  a 
fiTst  attempt,  which  consisted  in  a  series  upon  Golossians,  and 
which  was  declared  by  a  preacher's  best  adviser  to  haye  been  o* 
the  whole  a  decided  failure. 
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dere,  as  has  been  intimated,  the  first  thing  to  be  done  it 
to  make  a  careful  study  beforehand  of  the  entire  book,  or 
other  portion  of  Scripture  to  which  the  series  is  to  be 
devoted.  To  view  every  book  as  a  whole,  to  grasp  its 
entire  contents,  and  then  trace  in  detail  the  progress  of  its 
narrative  or  argument,  is  a  method  of  Scripture  study  far 
too  little  practised.  It  is  one  of  the  benefits  of  expository 
preaching  that  it  compels  the  preacher  to  study  in  this 
way.  We  may  say  in  general,  that  no  man  will  succeed 
in  expository  preaching  unless  he  delights  in  exegetical 
study  of  the  Bible,  unless  he  loves  to  search  out  the  exact 
meaning  of  its  sentences,  phrases,  words.  In  order  to 
this,  a  knowledge  of  the  original  languages  of  Scripture 
is  of  course  exceedingly  desirable,  but  it  is  by  no  means 
Indispensable.  Andrew  Fuller,  who  dealt  largely  and  suc- 
cessfully in  this  method  of  preaching,  had  substantially 
no  knowledge  of  Hebrew  and  Qreek,  and  his  writings  were 
devoted  not  to  commentary,  but  to  didactic  and  polemio 
theology.  Yet  he  loved  to  study  the  very  words  of  Scrip* 
ture.  In  all  his  works  it  is  manifest  that  he  did  not  con 
tent  himself  with  gathering  the  general  meaning  of  !• 
passage,  but  was  exceedingly  anxious  to  know  its  exaci 
meaning.  One  of  the  most  eloquent  Baptist  ministers  of 
America,  who  died  twenty  years  ago,  was  never  so  happy, 
10  charming,  as  in  expository  sermons.  He  too  was  unac- 
quainted with  Greek  and  Hebrew,  and  was  not  liberally 
lupplied  with  commentaries;  but  he  loved,  above  all  things, 
to  ponder  and  to  talk  about  the  meaning  of  God's  word. 
There  appears  to  have  been  a  change  in  this  respect  which 
is  to  be  lamented.  We  have  a  great  multiplication  of 
commentaries,  and  an  immense  amount  of  more  or  less 
real  study  of  the  Scriptures  in  Sunday  Schools,  we  have 
many  more  ministers  than  formerly  who  know  sometliing 
of  the  original  languages,  but  there  is  reason  to  fear  that 
the  close,  thoughtful,  lovingly  patient  study  of  the  Bible 
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IB  lesB  common  among  the  ministry  now  than  it  once  was 
As  to  conversation  about  the  meaning  of  this  or  that 
passage,  such  as  once  abounded  when  preachers  were 
thrown  together,  it  has  gone  out  of  fashion.  A  man  who 
should  raise  such  a  question  now  among  a  group  of  min- 
isters, sojourning  together  during  the  session  of  some  asso- 
ciation or  convention,  would  be  almost  stared  at  It  will 
not  do  to  say  that  we  manage  these  questions  better  at 
home  among  our  books.  He  who  most  zealously  uses  his 
books,  at  the  same  time  thinking  for  himself  as  every  man 
that  is  a  man  will  do,  finds  the  largest  number  of  points 
arising,  upon  which  the  books  utterly  disagree  or  are  un 
satisfactory,  and  concerning  which  he  would  like  to  com- 
pare views  with  intelligent  brethren.  But  not  to  dwell 
further  upon  this  opinion,  it  is  proper  earnestly  to  insist 
thai  one  great  reason  why  many  ministers  find  expository 
preaching  difficult  is,  that  they  have  not  been  sufficiently 
accustomed  to  study  the  Bible.  Our  rapid  general  reading 
is  very  useful,  our  devotional  reading  of  brief  portions  is 
indispensable  to  personal  piety,  but  the  downright  study 
of  Scripture  is  too  often  confined  to  the  texts  for  next 
Sunday,  and  their  immediate  context  The  first  thing  to 
do,  then,  after  determining  to  give  a  series  of  expository 
sermons  upon  a  book,  or  other  portion  of  Scripture,  is  t^ 
study  it  all  over  in  advance,  with  some  of  the  best  explanr 
atory  commentaries,  and  with  especial  attention  to  the 
general  contents  and  connection.  To  commit  the  book  to 
memory  would  be  no  bad  idea,  but  at  any  rate  one  should 
get  the  whole  train  of  thought  or  series  of  &cts,  firom 
beginning  to  end,  firmly  fixed  in  his  mind. 

Next,  it  would  be  well  to  mark  out  a  scheme  of  sermons 
covering  the  whole  ground.  Previous  experience  in  the 
exposition  of  detached  passages  will  enable  one  to  do  this 
without  any  great  difficulty,  and  of  course  there  can  *b6 
alterations,  if  occasion  for  them  should  arise  in  the  prog- 
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reea  jf  the  series.  The  great  advantage  of  making  out  the 
Bchome  in  advance  is,  that  we  can  thus  distribute  most 
judiciously  the  several  topics  of  the  book.  In  Romans, 
for  example,  various  subjects  are  alluded  to  in  the  first 
three  chapters,  which  are  afterwards  treated  at  some  length. 
It  would  be  awkward  if  one  should  go  into  any  general 
discussion  of  these  topics  at  the  point  of  their  first  occur- 
rence. They  ought  to  be  briefly  handled  there,  and  re- 
served for  more  extensive  remark  where  they  are  intro* 
duced  again.  It  would  very  rarely  be  advisable,  however, 
^o  promise  at  the  outset  a  definite  number  of  discourses. 
Indeed,  it  is  not  always  best  to  announce  a  series  at  all.  It 
may  be  added  that  one  must  beware  of  going  too  slowly. 
Let  there  be  manifest  progress,  such  as  the  restless  spirit 
of  our  generation  requires.  But  we  may  pause  upon  any 
i»pecially  interesting  sentence  or  phrase,  even  to  the  extent, 
in  some  cases,  of  devoting  a  whole  sermon  to  it.  Thus 
there  will  be  variety  as  well  as  progress ;  and  hearers  will 
be  gratified  to  perceive  that  the  preacher  marks  out  pas- 
sages, not  according  to  their  mere  external  dimensions,  but 
according  to  the  richness  of  their  available  contents. 

(4.)  But  now  the  particular  discourse  is  to  be  constructed. 
The  passage  before  us  has  unity,  and  we  note  the  heads  which 
it  presents,  as  we  should  do  in  a  textual  sermon.  Thus  we 
shall  have  a  structure,  a  discourse,  and  not  a  scattering  talk. 
But  one  of  the  principal  difficulties  in  the  entire  task  now 
presents  itself,  the  proper  handling  of  the  details.  If  we 
simply  take  the  topic  and  the  heads  which  the  passage 
affords,  and  proceed  to  discuss  them  in  our  own  way,  that 
is  not  an  expository  sermon,  but  a  text-sermon.  The 
exposition  of  some  passages,  particularly  in  the  hands  of 
some  men,  will  constantly  tend  towards  this  form,  and 
often  with  advantage.  But  what  we  are  supposed  to  1)e 
aiming  at,  is  a  strictly  expository  sermon,  in  which  not 
inly  the  leading  ideas  of  the  passage  are  br(  ught  out,  but 
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its  details  are  suitably  explained,  and  made  to  furnish  th« 
chief  material  of  the  discourse.  In  order  to  manage  this, 
we  need  to  study  the  details  thoroughly,  so  as  to  master 
them,  instead  of  being  oppressed  by  them.  We  thus,  too, 
enter  more  fully  into  the  spirit  of  the  passage,  as  the 
musician  must  who  makes  variations  on  a  theme.  Then 
we  must  select  and  group.  Here  the  inexperienced 
preacher  often  errs.  Haying  minutely  studied  the  details 
of  the  passage,  and  become  interested  in  them,  he  desires 
to  remark  upon  a  greater  number  of  points  than  the  limits 
of  his  discourse  will  allow.  Thus  it  becomes  so  crowded 
that  the  hearer  follows  with  annoying  difficulty,  and  none 
of  the  numerous  points  presented  have  time  to  impress 
themselves  upon  his  mind.  It  is  indispensable  to  select. 
Of  coui*se  one  will  aim  to  choose  such  details  as  especially 
require  explanation,  and  such  as  will  at  the  same  time 
yield  important  or  interesting  matter.  Often  points  of  no 
great  intrinsic  importance,  slight  traits  in  the  narrative,  or 
minor  links  in  the  argument,  will  add  greatly  to  the  viva* 
city  and  vigor  of  the  discourse.  Every  one  knows  that  in 
oratorical  description  we  must  seek  the  kind  of  excellence 
which  is  seen  in  certain  descriptions  by  Demosthenes  and 
Tacitus,  or  in  Retzsch's  Outlines — a  few  lines  and  touches, 
but  those  few  eminently  suggestive  and  stimulating  to  the 
•imagination.  Is  there  not  something  similar  in  the  ora« 
torical  exposition  of  an  argument?  Must  we  not  labor, 
besides  exhibiting  the  outlines,  the  prominent  thoughts  of 
our  passage,  to  choose  out  those  details  which  will  cause 
the  whole  argument  to  stand  forth  in  its  completeness! 
Remember,  we  are  not  preparing  a  commentary,  nor  a 
dogmatic  treatise,  but  an  expository  sermoUf  and  the  whole 
treatment  must  be,  in  the  good  sense  of  that  word,  oratori- 
cal. In  this  respect,  as  in  everything  else  pertaining  to 
the  art  of  discourse,  practical  effort,  controlled  by  just 
principles,  will  not  fail  to  brins:  skill. 
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A  mistake  sometimes  made  consists  in  the  uiidulj  multi- 
plied and  extended  qiMtation  of  parcdlel  passages.  Thus 
the  details  of  the  text,  too  numerous  themselves  perhaps 
for  oratorical  purposes,  are  each  surrounded  by  a  mass  of 
other  passages,  and  the  discourse  is  so  loaded  down  as  to 
l>e  past  endurance.  The  Lectures  of  M'Ghee  on  Ephesians, 
which  are  in  some  respects  good,  err  in  this  direction  very 
sadly.  It  is  a  fault  sometimes  observed  in  other  than 
expository  sermons,  though  in  these  the  temptation  to  it  is 
particularly  great  It  is  so  easy  for  a  preacher  to  persuade 
himself  that  he  is  putting  honor  upon  Scripture,  by 
quoting  thus  largely,  when  sometimes  he  is  only  putting 
honor  upon  his  own  indolence.*  Of  course,  judicious 
quotation  from  other  parts  of  Scripture  is  highly  appro- 
priate and  often  exceedingly  valuable,  and  we  need  not 
Mympathize  with  the  fastidiousness  of  Foster,  any  more 
than  with  the  opposite  extreme. 

There  is  also  danger  of  error  as  to  the  treaiment  of  dif- 
fi/cuU  passages  occurring  in  the  text  The  preacher  will, 
of  course,  study  these  with  great  care,  for  he  cannot  afford, 
as  regards  his  personal  habits,  to  slide  over  difficulties. 
But  having  thus  become  much  interested  in  this  difficult 
portion  of  his  text,  having  become  &miliar  with  the  dif- 
ferent views  which  have  been  suggested,  and  the  arguments 
for  one  view  and  against  another,  he  very  naturally  feels 
disposed  to  use  the  matter  so  laboriously  wrought  out,  to 
discuss  the  question  which  appears  so  interesting.  In  this 
way  many  an  expository  sermon  has  been  ruined.  True, 
wherever  the  preacher  is  really  able  to  clear  up  the  difli- 
culty,  and  to  do  this  by  a  comparatively  brief  and  evi- 
dently satisfactory  explanation,  people  will  be  glad  to  hear 
it  If  he  can  show  that  the  passage,  as  thus  explained, 
presents  some  interesting  and  valuable  truth,  they  will  be 
delighted.    If  it  is  a  passage  which  has  been  made  promi- 

*  The  practice  is  well  satirized  by  Coquerel,  p.  69. 
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Dent  in  religiouB  controversies,  or  has  on  any  account 
attracted  extraordinary  attention,  they  might  even  like  to 
hear  something  of  the  process  by  which  this  satisfactory 
explanation  has  been  reached.  But  such  cases  are  com- 
paratively rare ;  and  in  general,  men  grow  weary  of  a  long 
discussion  of  some  quaedio  vexatiasima  or  locu8  difficillimuB. 
K  the  preacher,  by  long  study  and  a  brief  statement  of 
the  results,  can  throw  auy  light  on  such  a  passage,  very 
well ;  but  the  long  study  is  his  afiair,  not  theirs.  This  is 
only  one  of  many  directions  in  which  preachers  are  apt  to 
<5rr,  in  thinking  the  people  will  be  interested  by  everything 
that  interests  them.  And  then,  where  the  result  of  his 
researches  is  not  satisfactory,  where  he  does  not  feel  that 
he  can  make  the  matter  plain,  let  the  preacher  merely 
notice  that  there  is  a  di£Sculty  here,  and  pass  on  to  speak 
of  truths  which  the  passage  certainly  does  teach,  to  handle 
what  he  is  confident  he  understands.'*'  It  is  a  complaint 
dflen  made  against  the  commentaries,  that  they  say  much 
about  the  easy  places,  and  little  about  the  hard  ones.  Now 
where  the  book  is  designed,  not  so  much  for  explanation  an 
for  comment,  in  the  strict  sense  of  that  term — and  this  is  th(t 
case  with  most  of  the  older  works — it  is  obviously  proper 
for  the  writer  to  spend  his  time  in  developing  and  applying 
the  teachings  of  those  passages  which  he  understands.  He 
has  no  right  to  develop  and  apply  what  he  is  not  confident 
is  the  true  meaning.  Quite  similar  b  the  case  of  the 
expository  preacher.  To  state  at  great  length  several  dif- 
ferent views  as  to  the  meaning  of  a  passage,  without  being 
able  to  show  cause  why  any  one  of  them  should  be  accepted 

*  A  celebrated  Professor  of  Greek  in  one  of  our  American  Uni- 
▼oitficies  had  a  youthful  assistant,  who  was  one  day  unexpectedly 
called  on  to  meet  a  class,  without  having  read  over  the  lesson. 
When  asked  afterwards  how  he  had  got  through,  he  said,  **  I  just 
talked  about  what  I  understood,  and  let  alone  what  I  didn't" 
**  Pretty  good  plan,"  said  the  old  gentleman;  *  I  suspect  you  had 
Detter  continue  to  do  thni  n»  long  a»  you  live." 
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or  preferred,  and  then  leave  the  matter  u\  that  un&&cis- 
G&ctory  position,  is  tiresome  in  a  book,  and  in  a  sermon 
intolerable. 

In  the  progress  of  an  expository  discourse,  it  is  often 
desirable  to  keep  the  connection  of  the  text  before  the  minds 
of  the  audience,  by  somewhat  frequently  glancing  back, 
as  we  proceed,  upon  the  ground  already  traversed.  Chrys- 
oetom  sets  us  the  example  of  managing  this  with  skill. 
He  also  frequently  throws  in  some  lively  question  as  to 
what  comes  next,  calculated  to  arouse  the  hearers,  and 
make  them  notice  it  when  stated.  Our  audiences,  like 
his,  do  not  commonly  have  the  sacred  text  before  them, 
«nd  we  must  strive  to  supply  the  deficiency.  By  making 
the  leading  thoughts  of  the  text  quite  distinct,  by  skilfiiliy 
selecting  and  grouping  the  details,  and  by  glancing  back- 
ward and  pointing  forward  as  we  proceed,  this  serious 
practical  difficulty  can  be  to  a  great  extent  overcome. 

Much  pains  should  be  taken  to  point  out  and  apply  the 
lessons  which  the  text  may  afford.  The  people  need,  and 
desire,  to  have  these  distinctly  stated,  unless  the  appli* 
cation  is  exceedingly  obvious.  It  will  somewhat  frequently 
be  more  convenient,  particularly  in  historical  exposition, 
to  apply  each  division  of  the  discourse  as  it  is  presented. 
But  in  many  cases  we  can  do  as  is  common  in  other  ser- 
mons, reserve  the  chief  practical  lessons  for  the  conclusion. 
Of  course  such  lessons  must,  in  general,  be  briefly  indi- 
cated, as  so  much  time  is  needed  for  exposition.  But  where 
there  is  a  subject  of  special  practical  importance,  it  may 
be  discussed  and  urged  at  length,  even  if  some  portions  of 
the  text  have  to  be  left  unexplained.  And  if  current 
events,  or  the  religious  condition  of  the  congregation, 
should  make  it  particularly  desirable  to  discuss  some  prac- 
tical topic  which  the  text  does  not  naturally  suggest,  it 
may  be  introduced  in  the  way  of  remark,  or  of  remote 
application  of  some  general  tnith  or  duty.  Here  again. 
27 
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Chrjsostom  presents  us  an  example.  Much  as  be  delighted 
in  explaining  Scripture,  he  yet  felt  that,  in  preaching,  the 
practical  interest  is  paramount ;  and  he  not  only  points 
out  many  lessons  by  the  way,  but  is  almost  sure  to  lind 
tome  practical  subject  for  the  conclusion,  and  this  is  not 
jnfrequently  treated  at  great  length.  Nor  does  he  trouble 
himself  much  as  to  the  association  of  ideas  by  which  he 
shall  reach  any  such  important  practical  matter,  but  often 
uses  a  freedom  which  critics  with  strict  notions  of  what  we 
call  "  sermonizing  "  would  be  likely  to  condemn.  In  his 
sermon  on  the  Transfiguration,  for  example,  he  wants  to 
bear  down  on  the  money-lenders  there  at  Antioch,  and 
reaches  them  as  follows :  The  three  disciples  were  happy 
in  seeing  Christ's  glory  on  the  mount  —  we  may  hope  to 
l»ehold  him  in  a  more  splendid  glory  —  but  if  we  wish  to 
do  so  we  must  take  heed  what  manner  of  lives  we  are  lead- 
iug —  we  must  not  do  thb  and  that,  must  not  oppress  the 
[K)or  —  and  so  he  comes  to  the  matter  of  charging  enor- 
mous interest,  which  is  then  discussed  for  some  time,  with 
vehement  denunciation  and  entreaty.  By  a  still  more 
roundabout  process  he  passes  from  the  feeding  of  the  five 
thousand  to  an  earnest  attack  upon  the  elaborately  em> 
broidered  and  curiously  fashioned  sandals  which  were  ther 
the  rage.  And  he  can  frequently  return  to  the  same  sun- 
ject,  if  it  seems  to  require  renewed  censure  or  exhortatioia. 
managing  to  bring  it  in  somehow.  In  one  long  series  of 
discourses  he  rarely  fails  to  inveigh  against  profanity  ;  and 
his  favorite  topic  of  alms-giving  may  be  expected  to  recur 
almost  anywhere,  upon  the  slightest  provocation.  Now  in 
all  this  his  example  is  not  faultless,  certainly,  but  it  is 
extremely  instructive.  We  have  seen  that  there  is  to  be 
desired  a  much  greater  unity,  and  much  more  of  orderly 
structure  and  regular  progress  than  is  exhibited  in  Chrys- 
cdtom's  homilies.  Bu  t  the  strictest  notions  in  this  direc- 
tion must  not  prevent  us  from  frequently  and  freely  intro* 
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ducing  matters  of  practical  interest.  In  this  way  tho 
people  will  be  led  to  listen  much  more  attentively  to  oui 
explanations,  being  constantly  on  the  lookout  for  some 
practical  application  to  themselves ;  and  they  will  also  be 
constantly  reminded  of  what  men  are  so  prone  to  forget 
the  intimate  relation  between  Scripture  truth  and  daily 
life.'*'  Pastors  sometimes  shrink  from  undertaking  a  series 
of  expository  discourses,  from  the  fear  that  they  will  not 
be  able  to  adapt  themselves  to  the  precise  condition  and 
nrauts,  week  after  week,  of  their  people ;  but  if  the  sugges 
tions  just  made  be  acted  upon,  there  will  in  this  respect 
be  no  difficulty.  Besides,  where  one  preaches  twice  every 
Sunday,  according  to  the  common  if  not  commendable 
fashion  of  the  present  day,  he  may  of  course  have  one 
sermon  free  for  as  much  variety  of  specific  adaptation  afi 
he  pleases. 

*  **  Expository  preaching  should  aim  at  direct  moral  effect.  A  cold 
and  formal  delineation  of  the  course  of  thought  in  a  portion  of  the 
■acred  writings,  a  heartless  dissection  of  its  words  and  phrases  with* 
out  the  glow,  and  feeling,  and  high  religious  sensibility  of  the 
inspired  penman,  without  ardent  love  for  the  souls  of  men  and  an 
earnest  desire  to  bring  them  to  a  knowledge  of  the  truth,  can  an- 
swer none  of  the  purposes  of  expository  preaching.  It  is  holding 
up  a  cold  and  mangled  corpse  instead  of  the  warm  and  liying  body. 
Expository  preaching  should  be  regulated  by  a  knowledge  of  the 
depths  of  human  nature  and  should  touch  the  secret  springs  of  the 
human  souL  The  Bible  itself  is  remarkable  for  these  character- 
istics, and  it  is  the  greatest  of  mistakes  to  imagine  that  the  Bible 
ean  be  interpreted  by  a  knowledge  of  words  alone.  No  book  haa 
erer  gone  so  deeply  into  all  the  windings  and  comers  of  the  soul 
and  touched  so  many  of  the  yibrating  chords  of  the  heart.  To 
think  of  spreading  out  the  hidden  glories  cf  inspiration  by  the 
mere  study  of  languages  without  the  study  of  man,  is  like  attempt- 
ing to  bring  music  from  the  organ  by  blowing  the  bellows  without 
touching  the  keys.  It  is  the  lamentable  mistake  so  frequently  made 
on  this  point,  that  has  often  brought  expository  preaching  into  dis- 
repute and  disuse.''  Prof.  C.  E.  Stowe,  Art.  in  Biblical  Repot 
?oL  y,  p.  888 
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(5.)  Ooe  who  wishes  tocultirate  himself  as  an  eiposiiory  preaeber, 
will  of  coarse  be  disposed  to  search  the  literature  of  the  polpit  fot 
good  examples  of  that  species  of  sermons.  It  maj  therefore  be 
worth  while  to  mention  some  specimens  which  it  would  be  instrnc^ 
We  to  study,  selecting  such  as  are  easily  accessible. 

First,  a  few  good  expository  sermons  on  detached  panaget. 
Monod  on  the  **  Woman  of  Canaan  "  (Fish's  •<  Select  Disooorsat 
from  the  French  and  German  "),  is  good.  Dr.  J.  Addison  Alexan- 
der on  Titnt  ii.  11-16  (Sermons,  toI.  I),  is  an  admirable  spedmea 
of  doctrinal  and  practical  exposition.  Dr.  R.  Fuller's  discoorset 
on  the  **  Walk  to  Emmaus,''  and  on  the  *'  Three  Hebrews  in  the 
Furnace  "  (Sermons),  are  Tory  fine.  Dr.  Wayland's  **  Day  in  the 
Life  of  Jesus  of  Naxareth,'*  and  **  Fall  of  Peter  "  (Sermons  on  Sal- 
fation  by  Christ),  are  of  remarkable  excellence.  Spurgeon  on  tb« 
•* Blind  Beggar'*  (Sermons,  vol.  VI),  is  more  distinctly  expository 
than  is  common  in  his  sermons. 

Passing  to  specimens  of  continuous  or  connected  exposition,  we 
mention  the  following  as  chiefly  hisiorieal.  Krummacher*s  **  Elgah 
the  Tishbite"  is  hardly  equalled  by  any  of  his  later  Tolumes,  ex 
eept  his  **  Datid."  The  *♦  Friends  of  Christ,"  by  Dr.  N.  Adams,  ia 
a  capital  Tolume.  Blunt's  **  Lectures  on  the  History  of  our  SaTlour  " 
form  a  good  example  for  most  of  us,  because  they  are  interesting 
and  profitable,  while  not  exhibiting  remarkable  abilities.  Monod't 
'*FiTe  Sermons  on  the  Apostle  Paul"  ought  by  all  means  to  be 
studied.  More  distinctly  expository  than  these,  and  among  the  most 
instructive  and  charming  specimens  of  their  class  in  our  recent 
literature,  are  Banna's  six  small  volumes  of  Lectures  on  the  Life 
of  Christ,  republished  in  this  country. 

And  the  following  are  chiefly  doctrinal  or  preceptive.  Chalmers  on 
Romans  is  eminently  worthy  of  study,  and  is  roost  instructive  to 
those  who  are  best  acquainted  with  his  other  sermons,  and  his 
peculiar  Mst  of  mind.  Leighton  on  1  Peter  is  famous,  and  of  a 
beautiful  spirit.  Luther  on  Galatians  is  highly  interesting  and 
Instrttotiv^,  and  is  perhaps  the  best  specimen  remaining  of  those 
powerful  expository  sermons  by  which  he  wrought  so  great  a 
work.  Cumming's  volumes,  as  on  Revelation,  on  Daniel,  on  the 
Parables,  eto.,  are,  whatever  one  may  think  of  his  peculiar  opin- 
ions, excellent  models  of  easy,  agreeable  and  attractive  popular 
exposition.  Some  of  the  sermons  of  F.  W.  Robertson,  as  well 
as  his  volume  on  Corinthians,  are  admirable  specimens  of  a  certain 
kind  of  exposition ;   though  one  cannot  be  oo  carefkil*  In  retdio^ 
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i^nj  of  hie  works,  t«  guard  against  his  grievous  errors  as  to  m* 
■piration  and  atonement.  Rule's  "Expository  Thoughts  on  the 
Gospels"  (seyeral  Tolumes),  contain  only  the  substance  of  ser* 
mons,  not  written  out  in  full,  but  they  are  very  useful  for  our 
purpose.  .  The  most  instructive  example,  however,  of  expository 
discourse,  both  doctrinal  and  historical,  is  the  Homilies  of 
Ohrysostom.  While  no  man  of  sense  would  think  of  making  dis- 
courses  now  precisely  on  the  model  of  his,  it  is  remarkable  how 
much  may  be  learned  from  them  as  to  the  skilful,  spirited  and 
effective  management  of  expository  preaching.  Those  who  have 
not  access  to,  or  cannot  read  his  works  in  the  original,  would  find 
it  desirable  to  procure  a  translation,  such  as  is  contained  in  the 
Oxford  Library  of  the  Fathers.  Profound  students  of  his  works 
eonsider  the  best  of  his  Homilies  to  be  those  on  the  Psalms  and  on 
Matthew.  In  the  former  there  is  necessarily  much  erroneous  inter- 
pretation, since  he  knew  no  Hebrew,  and  had  to  rely  on  the  Sep* 
iuagint,  which  in  the  Psalms  is  full  of  errors.  The  volumes  on 
Matthew  are  therefore  probably  the  most  valuable  for  our  purpose, 
and  these  can  be  obtained  at  no  great  cost.  One  who  knows  how 
much  interest  Andrew  Fuller  and  Robert  Hall  took  in  expository 
preaching,  would  expect  to  find  profitable  examples  in  their  works. 
But  he  would  be  disappointed.  Fuller's  published  expositions  on 
Genesis  and  on  Revelation  contain  the  substance  of  sermons,  and 
comprise  much  judicious  interpretation  and  sound  thinking;  but 
they  give  us  very  little  information  as  to  the  form  of  his  discourses, 
hnd  none  at  all  as  to  his  management  of  details.  Still  less  to  the 
purpose  is  the  report  of  Hall's  sermons  on  Philippians.  The  copi  * 
ous  **  Homiletical  and  Practical "  notes  in  Lange's  Commentariet 
may  be  found  profitable  in  expository  preaching  by  those  who  take 
pains  to  use  them  wisely. 

Some  of  the  works  in  this  brief  list  might  not  be  regarded  as 
expository  serlnons,  according  to  the  common  use  of  that  ^rase. 
Bat  we  are  here  claiming  for  it  a  wider  range  than  is  common,  and 
have  insisted  that  this  method  of  preaching  often  approximates 
•losely  to  the  other  methods. 

If  the  suggestions  which  have  been  ofTered  are  well 
ounded,  it  will  be  obvious  that  expository  preaching  is  a 
difficult  task.    It  requires  much  close  study  of  Scripture 
in  general,  and  mu^h  special  study  of  the  particular  pa» 
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sage  to  be  treated.  To  make  a  discourse  which  shall  be 
explanatory  and  yet  truly  oratorical,  bearing  a  rich  raasi 
of  details  but  not  burdened  with  them,  full  of  Scripture 
and  abounding  in  practical  applications,  to  bring  even 
dull,  uninformed  and  unspiritual  minds  into  interested 
and  profitable  contact  with  an  extended  portion  of  the 
Bible  —  of  course  this  must  be  difficult  One  cannot  say 
then,  as  is  often  said,  try  expository  preaching  first  on 
week-nights,  till  you  and  the  people  become  accustomed 
to  it  Nay,  try  it  now  and  then  for  your  principal  sermon 
on  Sunday,  without  mentioning  that  you  are  about  to  do 
any  thing  unusual,  and  lay  out  your  best  strength  upon  an 
earnest  efibrt  to  make  it  at  once  instructive,  interesting, 
and  impressive.  Then  you  and  the  people  will  gradually 
become  accustomed  to  expository  preaching  as  it  should 
be.  After  repeating,  more  or  less  frequently,  such  occa- 
sional  efforts,  you  will  know  how  to  prepare  for  an  expos- 
itory series.  He  who  begins  it  as  an  easy  thing,  will  find 
expository  preaching  surpassingly  difficult;  but  he  who 
manfully  takes  hold  of  it  as  difficult,  will  find  it  grow 
easier  and  more  pleasant,  with  every  year  of  his  expe- 
rience. Not  every  man  will  find  the  expository  method 
best  suited  to  his  mental  endowments.  But  every  one 
ought  to  acquire  the  power  of  employing  it  with  skill  and 
success.  Then,  though  it  be  better  for  this  or  that  man  to 
preach  for  the  most  part  in  other  ways,  he  may  continue  to 
introduce  expository  sermons  now  and  then,  and  may  also 
infuse  a  larger  expository  element  into  many  of  his  textual 
and  topical  sermons.  And  it  may  be  confidently  asserted 
that  many  a  one  who  now  thinks  this  method  of  preaching 
unsuited  to  him,  needs  nothing  but  diligent  study  and 
practice,  upon  some  such  principles  as  have  been  indi- 
cated, to  make  his  expository  sermons  very  profitable  U 
hiF  hearers,  and  singularly  delightful  to  himsel£ 
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STYLE. 

CHAPTER  I. 

GENEBAI.  OBSERVATIONS  ON  8TYLB.* 

1 1.  Natubb  ahd  Impobtancs  or  Stylb.    {  2.  Mbahs  of 
Impbovimo  Sttlb. 

§  1.      NATURE  AND  IMPORTANCE  OF  STYLE. 

l17£  frequently  say  of  a  writer,  that  he  wields  a  ready, 
Yr  an  elegant,  or  a  caustic  pen.  In  like  manner  the 
$tylu8,  the  pointed  iron  instrument  with  which  the  Bomantf 
wrote  upon  their  tablets  covered  with  wax,  is  often  em- 
ployed by  Gcero  to  denote  the  manner  of  writing,  the 
manner  of  expressing  one's  thoughts  in  writing,  and  at  a 
later  period  was  very  naturally  extended  to  speaking.  In 
modem  times  the  use  has  been  still  further  extended, 
by  analogy,  to  the  fine  arts,  to  dress,  and  a  great  variety 
of  matters.    A  man's  style,  then,  is  his  characteristic  man- 

*  Besides  the  genera!  treatises  on  Rhetoric  and  Homiletics,  on 
Composition,  on  Grammar,  and  on  the  ecienoe  of  Language,  tht 
ftodent  will  find  yaluable  obseryations  in  the  Essays  on  Style  by 
De  Quincey,  Bulwer  (Caztoniana),  and  Herbert  Spencer  (Essays, 
New  York,  Appleton),  and  in  Henry  Rogers  on  Sacred  Eloquenct 
(«< Reason  and  Faith,  and  other  Essays;  "  originally  in  Edinburgh 
B«Tiow,  October,  1840). 

S19 
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ner  of  expressing  his  thoughts,  whether  in  writing  or  in 
speech. 

Every  one  has  his  own  handwriting,  if  he  writes  at  all 
easily  and  well.  Any  early  imitation  of  a  "  copy "  will 
doon  be  merged  in  his  own  individual  styls  of  writing, — 
as  in  this  sense  also  we  stUl  call  it  And  so  in  the  higher 
sense,  every  one  has  his  own  style.  The  most  slavish  imita- 
tion could  not  be  perfect ;  the  man's  own  character  will 
sometimes,  in  spite  of  him,  modify  his  style.  No  writer  on 
the  subject  fails  to  quote  the  saying  of  Buffbn,  "  The  style 
is  the  man."  This  saying  Bufibn  himself  curiously  illus- 
trated, for  his  style  is  marked  by  a  stately  and  elaborate 
elegance,  and  it  is  stated  that  he  could  not  write  well  unless 
lie  was  in  full  dress.  To  the  same  effect  Landor  said, 
••  Language  is  a  part  of  a  man's  character ; "  *  and  Les- 
f  ing,  "  Every  man  should  have  his  own  style  as  he  has  his 
c-wn  no8e."t  But  here,  as  everywhere  else,  that  which  is 
raost  characteristic  in  a  man  may  be  disciplined  and  indefi- 
nitely improved,  without  losing  individuality. 

It  is  not  surprising  that  the  term  style,  as  figuratively 
denoting  one's  manner  of  expressing  his  thoughts,  should 
be  used  in  different  cases  with  a  very  different  extent  of 
meaning.  It  is  sometimes  taken  to  include  arrangement, 
even  that  of  an  entire  treatise  or  discourse ;  and  there  cah 
certainly  be  no  absolute  distinction  made  between  the 
arrangement  of  sentences  and  paragraphs,  and  that  of  the 
discourse.  Commonly,  however,  the  general  arrangement 
is  not  included  in  the  term.  On  the  other  hand,  style  is 
sometimes  distinguished  from  diction,  the  latter  then  denot- 
ing one's  vocabulary,  the  character  of  the  words  and  par- 
ticular phrases  which  he  employs,  while  the  former  would 
include  everything  else  belonging  to  his  mode  of  express- 
ing thought.  But  it  is  best,  according  to  the  usual  prao* 
nee,  to  include  diction  as  a  part  of  style. 

*  Hoppin,  p.  230  t  HsTen'8  Bhet  p.  241 
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Thus  liiiderstood,  style  is  obviously  a  matter  of  very 
peat  importance.  A  man's  style  cannot  be  separated  from 
his  modes  of  thought,  from  his  whole  mental  character. 
The  natural  and  common  image  by  which  we  call  it  the 
dreM  of  thought,  is  very  apt  to  mislead;  for  style,  as 
Wordsworth  forcibly  says,  is  not  the  mere  dress,  it  is  the 
ineamation  of  thought  We  know  another's  thoughts, 
only  as  thus  revealed,  thus  incarnate.'*'  Aristotle,  it  is 
true,  apeaks  slightingly  of  style,  as  a  subject  recently 
introduced  into  treatises  of  rhetoric,  which  it  is  to  some 
little  extent  necessary  to  consider  in  every  system  of 
instruction,  though  the  proof  is  the  main  thing.f  His 
)>ractice  accords  with  this  opinion,  for  his  own  style  is  not 
rmly  careless  and  harsh,  but  often  vexatiously  obscure. 
And  yet  there  were  already  in  his  language  many  noble 
specimens  of  style,  in  poetry,  history,  oratory,  which  have 
never  been  surpassed ;  so  true  is  it  in  Rhetoric  that  just 
theory  follows  excellent  practice.^  It  is  only  a  few  men 
whose  matter  is  so  surpassingly  valuable  as  to  be  highly 
prized,  like  Aristotle's,  notwithstanding  great  faults  of 
style.  The  speakers  and  writers  who  have  been  widely  and 
permanently  influential,  have  usually  accomplished  it  by 
good  thoughts,  well  expressed.  Often,  indeed,  excellence 
of  style  has  given  works  a  wide  and  lasting  popularity 
which  had  little  other  merit  Goldsmith's  Histories  still 
hold  their  place  in  many  schools,  because  so  charmingly 
written,  though  they  are  not  only  behind  the  age,  but  very 
poorly  represented  the  historical  attainments  of  their  own 
age.  The  wide -spread,  though  short-lived  popularity 
gained  by  Kenan's  fanciful  Life  of  Jesus,  was  due  not 
merely  to  the  sensational  character  of  its  contents,  but 

♦  See  also  Day,  p.  213.  f  Arisf.  Rhet  HI,  1. 

X  Gioero  says  (Orator,  16)  that  '*  when  one  has  found  oat  what  U 
My  and  in  what  order,  thei*e  still  remains  by  far  ttu  greatest  tkmg 
Hi.  how  if  ^7  it; "  bnt  in  th/s  he  includes  style  and  dellTery. 
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very  largely  also  to  the  extreme  beauty  of  the  style,  par 
ticularly  in  the  original  French.  Wheu  a  student  at  a 
Jesuit  College,  Ben  an  paid  great  attention  to  the  cultiva- 
tion of  his  style,  and  he  has  devoted  himself  mainly  to  the 
study  of  language  and  literature.  In  like  manner  science 
has  in  many  cases  gained  a  just  appreciation  only  when 
recommended  by  a  pleasing  style.  This  was  what  Buffon 
did  for  Natural  History.  The  popularity  of  Geology  was 
immensely  increased  among  the  Englishnspeaking  peoples 
by  Hugh  Miller,  through  his  marvellous  powers  of  descrip- 
tion and  the  general  freshness  and  animation  of  his  style. 
And  so  now  with  Agassiz,  Such  facts  go  to  show  that 
style  is  not  a  thing  of  mere  ornament.  Style  is  the  glitter 
and  polish  of  the  warrior's  sword,  but  is  also  its  keen  edge. 
It  can  render  mediocrity  acceptable  and  even  attractive, 
can  make  power  more  powerful  still.  It  can  make  error 
seductive,  and  truth  may  lie  unnoticed  for  want  of  ita  aid. 
Shall  religious  teachers  neglect  so  powerfiil  a  means  of 
tisefiilness  ?  True,  Paul  says,  "My  speech  and  my  preach- 
ing were  not  with  persuasive  words  of  man's  wisdom."  * 
He  refused  to  deal  in  the  would-be  philosophy  and  the  sen- 
sational and  meretricious  rhetoric  which  were  so  popular 
in  that  rapidly  growing  commercial  city:  but  his  style  is  a 
model  of  passionate  energy,  and  rises,  upon  occasion,  into 
an  inartificial  and  exquisite  beauty.f 

Yet  style  is  in  this  country  much  neglected.  The  French 
surpass  all  other  modem  nations,  in  respect  of  perspicuity, 
elegance,  and  animation,  if  not  energy.  The  cultivated 
English  come  next  to  them  in  finish  of  style,  and  surpass 
them  in  power.  The  English  University  training,  with  all 
its  defects,  has  in  this  respect  produced  noble  results,  as 
may  be  seen  not  only  in  the  great  Parliamentary  orators 
and  the    admirable  newspaper  writing  which  England 

♦ICor.  2:  4. 

t  Witness  in  this  same  Epistle,  ehap   18  and  ohap.  16. 
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toaute,  but  also  in  preachers.  Tlie  famous  Oxford  Tracts 
would  not  have  been  so  influential  but  for  their  admirable 
vtyle.  The  sermoiis  of  J.  H.  Newman,  Robertson,  Ldddon, 
and  Bishop  Wilberforce  are  in  this  respect  greatly  to  be 
admired.  And  the  England  of  this  century  has  credit  for 
Robert  HalL  The  style  of  German  prose,  with  a  few 
grand  exceptions,*  has  generally  been  very  bad,  par- 
ticularly among  religious  writers.  They  have  apparently 
recognized  no  obligation  to  compel  the  hearer  or  reader  to 
understand  them,  or  even  to  help  him  in  doing  so,  but  have 
aimed  merely  to  express  the  thought  in  a  form  intelUgibln 
to  themselves,  without  considering  how  it  would  be  wit|^ 
others.t  That  is  to  say,  they  have  sought  subjective 
excellence  of  style,  and  not  objective.  But  there  seems  t> 
be  at  present  a  rapidly  increasing  number  of  German 
speakers  and  writers  whose  style  is  marked  by  perspicuit / 
and  grace,  without  sacrificing  Teutonic  profundity  anil 
strength.  In  America  we  have  some  writers  and  speakera^ 
both  secular  and  religious,  who  can  be  held  up  as  models. 
But  in  general  we  fall  seriously  below  the  English.  An 
extreme  negligence  and  looseness  of  style  very  generally 
prevails.  And  the  great  American  fault,  in  speaking  and 
writing,  is  an  excessive  vehemence,  a  constant  effort  to  bo 
striking.  Our  style,  as  well  as  our  delivery,  too  often  lacks 
the  calmness  of  conscious  strength,  the  repose  of  simple 
sincerity,  the  quiet  earnestness  which  only  now  and  then 
becomes  impassioned.  "  He  will  be  an  eloquent  man  who 
shall  be  able  to  speak  of  small  matters  in  lowly  phrase,  of 
ordinary  topics  temperately,  of  great  subjects  with  passion 
and  power."  J 

One  cause  of  this  neglect  of  style  among  us,  and  to  some 
extent  in  England  also,  is  the  failure  to  understand  its 
inseparable  connection  with  the  thought  conveyed.    Df 

*  Qoethe'8  prose  style  is  scarcely  surpassed  in  any  language. 
t  Comp.  QaintUian,  YIII,  2,  19.  t  Cioei),  Orator.  20. 
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Quit  cey  says,  "  Here  our  quarrel  is  coei tensive  ^ith  that 
general  principle  in  England,  which  tends  in  ail  things  to 
set  the  matter  above  the  manner,  the  substance  above  the 
external  show ;  a  principle  noble  in  itself,  but  inevitably 
wrong  wherever  the  manner  blends  inseparably  with  the 
substance."'*'  Th6  best  style  attracts  least  attention  to 
itself,  and  none  but  the  critical  observer  is  apt  to  appre- 
oiate  its  excellence,  most  men  giving  credit  solely  to  the 
matter,  and  having  no  idea  how  much  the  manner  has  con- 
tributed to  attract  and  impress  them.  The  thought  is  cer- 
tainly the  main  thing;  but  the  style  also  is  important 
'/The  experience  of  all  times,  and  the  testimony  of  aU 
teachers,  present  to  us  as  inseparable,  these  two  propor- 
tions :  1.  That  we  must  not  flatter  ourselves  that  we  shall 
have  a  good  style,  without  an  interesting  fund  of  ideas. 
2.  That  even  with  an  interesting  and  substantial  supply  of 
ideas,  we  must  not  flatter  ourselves  that  style  will  come  of 

itsel£"t 

It  follows  from  all  this  that  every  writer  and  speaker 
should  pay  great  attention  to  the  improvement  of  his  style. 
High  excellence  in  style  is  necessarily  rare;  for  a  discourpe. 
a  paragraph,  even  a  sentence,  is  really  a  work  of  art,  hsh- 
ioned  by  constructive  imagination  —  and  artist  gifts  of 
every  kind  are  rare.  But  any  man  who  will  try,  lonir 
enough  and  hard  enough,  can  learn  to  say  what  he  means, 
to  say  forcibly  what  he  deeply  feels,  and  to  clothe  his 
thoughts  in  a  garb  at  least  of  homely  neatness.  Some  of 
the  best  writers  and  speakers  have  had  peculiar  difficulty 
in  acquiring  a  good  style,  e.  g.  John  Foster;  and  their 
success  affords  encouragement  to  us  all. 

§  2.      MEANS  OP  IMPROVING  STYLE. 

Oratorical  style  is  but  one  out  of  many  species  of  style, 
and  one  variety  of  the  oratorical  style  is  that  of  the  pulpit 
*  On  Style,  p.  66.  f  Vinet,  p.  853. 
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fei  a  man's  characteristic  style  will  be  esseniiaOy  the  same, 
in  all  kinds  of  writing  and  speaking ;  and  mental  cultiva* 
iion  should  never  be  confined  to  the  sphere  of  one's  chief 
mental  activity.  We  are  therefore  to  consider  the  means 
of  improvement,  not  merely  as  regards  that  which  is  pecu- 
liar to  oratory,  but  as  regards  style  in  general. 

1.  The  study  of  language,  particularly  of  our  own  lan- 
guage, is  in  this  respect  exceedingly  profitable.  The  science 
of  language,^  which  in  the  last  forty  years  has  accomplished 
•o  much,  and  which  is  now  making  such  rapid  progress, 
cannot  be  considered  inferior,  in  point  of  interest  and 
instructiveness,  to  any  other  of  the  sciences.  But  the 
ptudy  of  the  science  as  such,  has  only  an  indirect  bearing 
on  style ;  it  is  the  practical  acqubition  of  languages  that 
)s  here  the  great  source  of  benefit.  This,  when  pursued 
with  system,  and  on  sound  principles,  compels  close  atten- 
tion to  the  nature  of  language  in  general,  to  the  history, 
changes  and  capacities  of  words,  and  the  relation  of  syn- 
tactical construction  to  the  different  forms  and  processes 
of  thought  It  also  attracts  to  the  peculiarities  of  our  own 
language  a  keener  and  more  intelligent  notice,  than  most 
persons  would  otherwise  bestow.  These  benefits  are  mor» 
or  less  derived  from  the  study  of  any  language  whatsoever. 
There  is  peculiar  advantage  in  choosing  French  or  German, 
because  they  correspond  to  the  two  great  elements  of  which 
our  own  language  is  chiefly  composed.  But  the  time- 
honored  study  of  Latin  and  Greek  is  more  advantageous 
still.  In  their  inflections,  their  syntax,  their  prose  rhythm, 
these  languages  exhibit  the  full  and  instructive  develop- 
ment of  excellencies  which  English,  French,  German  pos- 
sess only  in  part  We  have  recourse  to  them  as  geologists 
explain  outlying  rocks  or  scattered  fossils,  by  comparing 
them  with  beds  in  which  similar  specimens  lie  side  by  side 
with  others  to  which  they  are  related.  This  careful  study 
of  other  languages  b  not  only  usefnl  as  a  part  of  tht 
28 
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gpeaker's  early  training,  but  ought,  so  far  as  possible,  t« 
be  kept  up  through  life.  It  has  been  thus  kept  up  by  a 
very  large  proportion  of  those  who  have  attained  great 
excellence  of  style. 

But  whether  acquainted  or  not  with  other  languages,  a 
man  must  earnestly  study  his  own.  It  is  very  encouraging 
to  observe  the  now  rapidly  increasing  attention  to  the 
English  Language  in  our  best  high-schools,  Colleges  and 
Universities.  Apart  from  its  incomparable  practical  im- 
portance to  us,  the  English  is  in  itself  a  worthy  study,  a 
most  noble  tongue.  Foreigners  naturally  complain  much 
of  those  irregularities  in  spelling  and  pronunciation,  which 
have  been  almost  necessarily  produced  by  the  union  of  two 
diverse  languages  into  one.  Critics  at  home  can  easily 
point  out  its  weakness,  and  compare  it  unfavorably,  in  this 
or  that  respect,  with  some  other  idiom.  But  set  against  all 
this  the  words  of  a  great  German  scholar,  the  foremosi 
among  all  students  of  the  Grothic  family  of  "languages 
"  The  English  language,  which  by  no  mere  accident  has 
produced  and  upborne  the  greatest  and  most  predominant 
poet  of  modem  times,  may  with  all  right  be  called  a  world- 
language ;  and  like  the  English  people,  appears  destined 
hereafter  to  prevail  with  a  sway  more  extensive  even  than 
its  present  over  all  portions  of  the  globe.  For  in  wealth, 
good  sense,  and  closeness  of  structure,  no  other  of  the  lan- 
guages at  this  day  spoken  deserves  to  be  compared  with  it 
—  not  even  our  (Jerman,  which  is  torn,  even  as  we  are  torn, 
and  must  first  rid  itself  of  many  defects,  before  it  can  enter 
boldly  into  the  lists,  as  a  competitor  with  the  English,"  * 
It  is  not  like  Italian  for  music,  nor  like  French  for  conver- 
sation, nor  like  German  as  to  facility  in  forming  new  com- 
^t.nds,  but  taken  all  in  all,  for  history,  poetry,  philosophy, 
oratory,  for  society  and  for  business,  it  is  at  present  un- 
equalled    A  popular  writer  has  recently  called  it  "thf 

*  ^IMSob  Orimm,  quoted  by  Trench  and  Angus. 
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grammarless  tongue";  but  English  Kas  a  grammar,  a  very 
Regular  syntax,  and  one  that  is  often  and  flagrantly  violated, 
even  by  able  and  cultivated  men.  De  Quincey  declares : 
"  It  makes  us  blush  to  add,  that  even  grammar  is  so  little 
of  a  perfect  attainment  amongst  us,  that  with  two  or  three 
exceptions,  (one  being  Shakspeare,  whom  some  affect  to 
consider  as  belonging  to  a  semi-barbarous  age,)  we  have 
never  seen  the  writer,  through  a  circuit  of  prodigious  read- 
ing, who  has  not  sometimes  violated  the  accidence  or  the 
syntax  of  English  Grammar."  * 

The  most  scientific  works  on  English  Grammar  have  to 
be  sought  in  German  —  a  reproach  to  the  Englishnspeak- 
ing  people  which  ought  to  ceascf  Persons  who  have  been 
carefully  drilled  in  Greek  and  Latin,  especially  by  written 
translations  from  English  into  those  languages  and  from 
them  into  English,  usually  feel  that  they  have  no  use  for 
the  common  treatises  on  English  Grammar.  Tet  we  have 
many  books  which  even  scholars  may  examine  with  profit, 
and  which  students  in  general  would  find  very  useful.^    It 

♦  De  Quincey  on  Style,  p.  106. 

f  A  Professor  in  one  of  our  leading  American  Universitlei^ 
though  a  man  of  vast  acquirements,  had  never  studied  German.  In 
history,  in  general  literature,  even  in  metaphysical  philosophy,  he 
was  content  with  what  could  be  found  in  Greek  and  Latin,  in  French 
and  English.  But  at  length  determining  to  make  a  thorough  study 
of  Engliih  Orammar^  he  was  compelled  to  learn  German. 

X  For  example,  Angus*  Hand-Book  of  the  English  Tongue  is  ex- 
oellsat.  Add  to  it  Trench  on  the  Study  of  Words,  and  his  **Eng* 
lish.  Past  and  Present."  And  by  all  means  read  CampbelVs  Phi- 
losophy of  Rhetoric,  Book  II,  chap.  1-4,  and  Book  III,  chap.  4-6, 
in  which  he  treats  of  grammar.  Every  student  ought  to  keep  con- 
stantly within  reach,  and  very  freely  to  consult,  the  latest  edition 
of  Webster's  Dictionary,  unabridged,  the  definitions  \n  which  are 
exceedingly  instructive,  while  the  orthography  is  less  objectionable 
than  in  former  editions.  One  who  wishes  to  get  some  knowledge 
of  the  modern  science  of  language  in  its  bearings  on  English, 
fhould  read  Whitney'g  <*  I^^npage,  and  tl^e  ^tudy  of  Language,"  and 
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is  true  that  books  on  grammar  are  not  everything  in  acquir 
ing  command  of  the  language,  nor  the  main  thing.  Then 
are  men  among  us  who  hare  studied  no  such  books,  nor  any 
other  language,  and  yet  who  speak  and  write  English  with 
correctness  and  ^ven  with  force  and  beauty.  The  great 
works  of  Greek  poetry  and  history  were  written  before  any 
treatises  on  grammar  existed.  These  facts  remind  us  that 
we  must  find  elsewhere  the  principal  means  of  improvement 
in  style,  but  they  by  no  means  prove  that  grammars  are 
useless.  We  have  to  learn  the  usage  of  the  language,  and 
grammars  undertake  to  present  this  usage  in  a  systematic 
and  convenient  form.  They  show  us  our  faults,  and  ware 
us  where  there  is  danger ;  they  set  us  to  observing  language, 
find  reflecting  upon  it.  The  rules  of  grammar  have  most 
«)ffectually  done  their  work  when  conformity  to  them  has 
))ecome  habitual,  and  we  need  the  rules  no  longer — yea, 
when  we  have  so  fully  entered  into  the  principles  involved, 
that  upon  occasion  we  may  even  violate  a  rule.*  Correct 
habits  may  beibrmed,  and  right  principles  comprehended, 
without  books  of  grammar,  but  more  rapidly  and  surely 
with  them,  provided  we  use  them  only  as  helps,  and  aim  to 
go  deeper  than  they  can  carry  us.  As  to  this  whole  mattei 
of  studying  English  Grammar,  two  practical  errors  widely 
prevail,  and  greatly  need  to  be  corrected.  Men  who  have 
been  to  College  are  apt  to  think  they  have  no  need  to  study 
their  own  language  at  all,  and  especially  no  need  of  con* 
suiting  books  on  the  subject  —  the  latter  part  of  this  opin* 

Max  MU11er*8  two  Tolume»  on  the  Science  of  Langaage,  and  then 
take  Marsh's  Lectures  on  the  English  Language.  A1ford*s  **The 
Queen's  English,"  and  the  other  books  and  numerous  Magaxine 
articles  to  which  it  has  given  rise,  are  usuaUy  entertaining  and 
suggestive,  but  tend  to  hjper-critictsm,  often  magnifying  trifles 
and  dogmatising  about  doubtful  questions,  to  the  neglect  of  bro^d 
views  and  fixed  principles. 
*  Comp.  as  to  the  rules  of  Rhetorid  above,  IntroduoUoD,  {  4. 
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ion  being  a  mistake,  and  the  former  a  very  great  mistakoi 
On  the  other  hand,  men  who  have  had  fewer  educational 
advantages  are  in  danger  of  supposing  that  without  sys- 
tematic  instruction  they  can  do  nothing  to  improve  their 
style,  or  else  that  after  studying  a  book  or  two  on  English 
Grammar,  they  have  nothing  more  to  do.* 

It  may  be  remarked  in  general  that  a  preacher  ought  to 
employ  pure  English,  according  to  current  use ;  not  quickly 
catching  up  the  novelties  of  the  street  or  the  daily  paper, 
and  not  introducing  those  archaisms  with  which  he  b 
familiar  from  commerce  with  old  books,  but  which  his 
hearers  would  not  readily  understand.  He  should  speak 
the  English  of  general  use,  not  employing  local  peculiarities 
of  phrase  except  for  special  reason ;  but  he  should  retain 
genuine  English  idiom,  even  where  superficial  critics  attempt 
to  displace  it.  The  preacher  must  never  invent  words. 
Madame  de  Stael  says,  ''There  is  in  general  no  surer 
symptom  of  barrenness  of  ideas,  than  the  invention  of 
words," — a  remark  which  may  at  least  be  set  over  against 
the  notion  that  such  invention  is  a  symptom  of  originality 
And  he  should  not,  save  in  very  peculiar  cases,  employ 
words  or  phrases  from  foreign  languages.  It  was  once  very 
common,  and  thought  to  be  very  appropriate,  for  a  minister 
to  quote  much  Latin  and  Greek  in  his  sermons.  Eveb 
Wesley's  sermons  abound  in  such  quotations,  though  he 
preached  mainly  to  the  common  people.  It  is  a  sign  of 
improved  taste  that  this  is  no  longer  the  practice.  A 
speaker  must  now  use  his  knowledge  of  other  languages 
only  as  giving  him  increased  power  over  his  own  language. 
Even  where  one  refers  to  the  original  Scriptures,  it  is  very 
rarely  proper  to  mention  the  Greek  or  Hebrew  word. 

2.  The  study  of  literature  perhaps  contributes  still  more 
to  the  improvement  of  style,  than  the  direct  study  of  lan^ 
guage.    Fron  reading  we  gain  much  in  the  knowledge  of 

*  On  the  imf  ortanoe  of  studying  Anglo-Saxon,  see  bekw,  ohap.  2 
28» 
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language,  espeoiallj  as  to  richness  of  vocabulary,  fulness  of 
expression.'*'  But  more.  It  is  chiefly  by  reading  that  w« 
form  our  literary  taste  —  a  matter  of  unspeakable  impor- 
tance. Cicero  makes  one  of  his  characters  say,  referring  to 
Greek  literature:  "As,  when  I  walk  in  the  sun,  even 
though  I  walk  for  another  reason,  my  complexion  is  yot 
colored ;  so,  when  I  have  read  these  books,  I  feel  that  my 
style  of  speaking  is  as  it  were  colored  by  their  influence.*' f 
And  what  Shakspeare  mournfully  says,  is  true  in  this  better 
^^fue  also, 

"M7  nature  is  rabdned 
To  what  it  works  in,  like  the  dyer's  hand." 

To  bathe  our  minds  in  choice  literature  till  they  becomo 
imbued  with  correct  principles  of  style,  to  nourish  them 
with  good  learning  till  our  taste  grows  healthy,  so  as  to  dis' 
cem  quickly  and  surely  between  good  and  bad,  is  a  pro« 
cess  surpassingly  profitable  in  its  results,  and  in  itself  de- 
lightful. 

And  not  only  do  we  need  to  cultivate  good  literature  fo< 
its  positive  benefits,  but  also  to  counteract  certain  evil  in. 
fluences  of  great  power.  Few  among  us  have  learned  from 
childhood  to  speak  graceful  and  forcible  English,  few  in- 
deed to  speak  it  with  bare  correctness.  Mother-tongue  is 
often  to  a  great  extent  nurse's  tongue;  and  in  this  country 
that  usually  means  the  broken  and  rude  English  of  the 
negroes,  or  the  brogue  of  the  most  ignorant  Irish.  Prom 
Dur  childish  associates  we  seldom  gained  much  in  the  way 
i»f  grammatical  correctness  or  good  taste.  And  as  men 
grow  up  and  go  on  in  life,  so  large  a  part  of  what  they 
read  in  newspapers,  and  of  what  they  hear  in  conversation 
and  even  in  public  speaking,  is  in  a  vicious  style,  that  they  . 

-K  Kossuth  derived  his  wonderful  knowledge  of  English  from  tht 
•tudy  of  Shakspeare,  while  in  prison, 
t  Ps  Ortt  II,  16,  1». 
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inevitably  feel  the  effect.  Besides  the  more  obvious  errors, 
as  to  pronunciation  and  syntax,  which  are  too  often  com- 
mitted by  cultivated  speakers,  there  results  from  these  in 
fluenccs  a  more  subtle  and  more  serious  injury  to  taste, 
which  only  a  continued  application  to  the  best  literature 
can  remedy  and  prevent.  De  Quinccy  points  out  that  the 
immense  multiplication  of  newspapers  has  injured  ^z^  style 
iif  conversation.  Everybody  reads  them  constantly,  and 
(heir  writers  too  often  use  the  most  bookish  and  inflated 
language  in  treating  of  common  things.  One  who  wishes  to 
form  a  good  style  would  do  well  to  select  his  newspapers, 
secular  and  religious,  with  reference  to  this,  as  well  as  ti 
other  considerations.  The  style  of  preaching  will  alwayi 
naturally,  and  to  a  great  extent  properly,  share  the  pecu- 
liarities which  mark  the  literature  of  the  day.  When  thin 
exhibits  bad  taste,  as  is  so  oft;en  true  now  of  newspaper 
writing  and  public  speaking,  we  must  correct  the  evil  by 
intimacy  with  the  truly  great  authors,  of  our  own  and  of 
former  times. 

It  is  delightful  to  think  how  many  good  authors  ther 
are,  in  English  and  in  other  languages.  Our  religious  liter 
ature,  both  sermons  and  other  works,  presents  noble  speci 
mens  of  style,  in  which  one  may  at  the  same  time  nourisl* 
the  intellect,  warm  the  heart,  and  refine  the  taste,  and 
among  which  he  may  select  such  as  will  exert  the  kind  of 
influence  he  particularly  needs.  The  great  French  preach- 
ers, from  Bossuet  to  Monod,  with  such  Americans  as  J.  M. 
Mason  and  R.  Fuller,  form  admirable  examples  of  passion 
combined  with  elegance.  Baxter  is  remarkable  for  direct- 
ness and  pungency,  Bunyan  for  homely  and  charming 
simplicity.  If  one's  style  is  dry  and  barren,  he  may  read 
Chrysostom,  Jeremy  Taylor,  Chalmers,  or  Melville.  For  a 
grand  model  of  style,  which,  like  some  young  Grecian 
athlete,  stands  glorious  in  disciplined  strength  and  manly 
beauty,  we  must  go  to  Robert  Hall,  his  writings  as  well  a^ 
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his  sermons.  And  if  the  influence  of  Hall  should  teiid  t« 
produce  monotonous  elevation,  never  coming  down  to  com- 
mon phrases,  nor  coming  close  with  personal  applicationsi 
the  exact  remedy  is  to  be  found  in  familiarity  with  Spur- 
geon.  But  any  such  indication  of  specimens  must  be 
unjust,  if  not  misleading,  as  regards  the  many  that  are 
omitted.  The  important  matter  is,  that  one  should  not 
read  at  hap-hazard;  that  taking  account  of  his  mental 
constitution,  his  previous  training  and  present  stage  of 
development,  the  particular  tendencies  as  to  thinking  and 
style  of  which  he  is  now  conscious,  he  should  select, 
according  to  the  best  accessible  information,  such  works  as 
will  best  meet  hb  actual  wants. 

Preachers  ought  to  de/ive  very  great  benefit  in  point  of 
style,  from  their  constant  reading  and  minute  study  of  the 
English  Bible.  The  Scriptures  embrace  almost  every 
species  of  style,  and  each  with  many  varieties.  And  the 
current  English  translation,  though  some  of  its  phrases 
have  become  nearly  obsolete,  presents  the  English  language 
in  its  most  admirable  form.  It  dates  from  the  golden  age 
of  English  literature,  and  deserves,  in  an  eminent  degree, 
the' eulogy  which  Spenser  passed  upon  Chaucer,  as  a  "  weU 
of  English  undefyled." 

Besides  the  common  ground  of  general  literature,  whic^ 
no  one,  of  whatever  special  calling,  can  afibrd  to  n^Ieci, 
preachers  may  learn  much  from  the  great  secular  orators, 
even  as  lawyers  and  statesmen  often  diligently  study  the 
great  preachers.  And  this  is  true,  not  merely  for  the 
beginner,  but  even  more  for  the  practised  speaker.  To  see 
the  same  principles  carried  out  in  material  and  for  purposes 
quite  different  from  his  own,  will  illustrate  those  principles 
afresh,  and  will  prevent  his  becoming  formal  in  arrange- 
ment and  monotonous  in  style.  In  oratory  and  in  general 
literature,  the  Greek  language  and  our  own  English  ar« 
rich  beyond  rivalry.    To  these  let  the  preacher  mainly 
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ftddresB  himself,  in  yoatb  and  in  age,  and  literature  trill 
shed  on  his  intellectual  and  aoethetical  culture  its  '^se* 
lectest  influence."  But  let  not  the  young  student  sub* 
mit  himself  to  the  authority  of  any  writer  as  a  perfect 
standard,  nor  be  repelled  from  some  of  the  greatest  by 
their  manifest  blemishes.  "  There  is  no  writer  who  has  not 
some  faults,  and  fiiults  of  taste  are  perhaps  those  the  most 
common  to  the  highest  and  the  lowest  order  of  writers. 
The  taste  of  Shak^>eare  and  Milton  is  not  always  unim- 
peachable. But  it  is  to  the  greatest  writers  that  Adam 
Smith's  exclamation  applies  —  'How  many  great  qualities 
must  that  writer  possess  who  can  thus  render  his  very  &ults 
igreeable  I '  If  we  desire  to  find  a  writer  without  fiiult,  we 
must  not  look  for  him  among  the  greatest  writers.'*'*' 
Augustine  had  been  in  his  youth  a  teacher  of  rhetoric.  He 
knew  the  folly  of  that  artificial  instruction  in  style  and 
flelivery  which  there  have  alwajrs  been  teachers  to  recom- 
mend, and  he  knew  that  even  a  just  rhetorical  system  is 
but  a  help  to  something  higher.  He  says :  "  Moreover,  I 
enjoin  it  upon  him  who  would  combine  eloquence  with 
wisdom,  by  which  he  will  certainly  become  more  efiective, 
to  read  and  listen  to  the  eloquent,  and  imitate  them  in 
exercises,  rather  than  apply  to  the  teachers  of  the  rhetorical 
art ;  provided  those  whom  he  hears  and  reads  were,  or  are 
now,  justly  celebrated,  not  merely  for  their  eloquence,  but 
also  for  their  wisdom."  f 

It  should  be  added  that  conversation,  especially  that  of 
intelligent  women,  may  also  furnish  admirable  and  influ- 
ential examples  of  clear,  sprightly,  varied,  and  every  way 
attractive  style.  So  too  with  Letters.  "  Would  you  desire 
at  this  day  to  read  our  noble  language  in  its  native  beauty, 
picturesque  from  idiomatic  propriety,  racy  in  its  phrase* 
ology,  delicate  yet  sinewy  in  its  composition  —  steal  ths 

*  Balwer,  On  Style,  Gaxtoniana,  I,  ISL 
f  DeDoot.  Cbrbt  TV 
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mail -bags,  and  break  open  all  the  letters  in  female  band 
writing."  *  Qcero's  Epistles  are  for  most  men  &r  bettei 
examples  of  style  than  Qcero's  Orations.  And  if  to  an 
acquaintance  with  Bacon,  Milton's  prose,  Barrow  and 
Burke,  one  should  add  a  familiarity  with  some  of  the  fines! 
Letters,  he  would  see  the  English  language  in  all  its  most 
prodigal  strength  and  splendor,  and  in  all  its  most  flexible 
grace  and  delicate  beauty.f 

3.  But  the  chief  means  of  improvement  in  style  is  care> 
ful  practice,  in  writing  and  speaking.  Not  mere  practice 
without  care,  for  this  will  develop  and  confirm  what  is 
faulty  as  well  as  what  is  good. 

In  written  composition,  it  is  very  unwise,  although  very 
common,  to  neglect  details.  If  a  man  spells  badly,  he 
should  set  himself  vigorously  to  correct  the  fiiult,  which 
usually  requires  nothing  but  a  little  system  and  persever* 
ance.|  To  take  some  pains  in  this  direction  is  worth  while, 
not  only  for  the  sake  of  removing  a  literary  blemlbh,  but 
because  accuracy  in  detail  is  apt  to  react  profitably  upon 
our  mental  habits,  and  also  to  increase  our  love  for  thts 

♦  De  Quinoey  on  Style,  p.  77. 

tHoloombe*8  Literature  in  Letters  (New  York,  Appleton)  is  s 
delightful  Tolnme,  containing  a  oiioice  collection  of  English  and 
American  Letters,  classified  and  with  all  necessary  annotation. 

X  Let  him  have  whaterer  he  writes  examined  by  some  aoonrate 
speller,  and  make  lists  of  the  words  corrected,  putting  them  down 
as  they  ought  to  be,  and  frequently  running  over  the  growing  list, 
with  the  resolve,  at  every  step,  that  this  error,  and  this,  shall  occur 
no  more;  further,  let  him  habitually  consult  a  dictionary  when 
donbtftil  as  to  the  spelling  of  a  word ;  and  moreover,  he  roust  begin 
to  notice  spelling  in  the  books  and  periodicals  he  reads,  and  to  take 
interest  in  disputed  questions.  We  often  find  it  harder  to  correct 
eonfirraed  habits  about  trifles  than  about  more  important  matters, 
becaose  the  former  do  not  awaken  an  interested  and  watchfol  atten- 
lioii.    The  plan  proposed  wiU  meet  this  diffienlty 
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work  of  composition.  Some  one  has  said  that  there  never 
was  a  great  sculptor  who  did  not  love  to  chip  the  marble. 
And  If  spelling  be  worth  attention,  so  ia  punduatum^  thoagb 
this  is  still  more  commonly  neglected.  Punctuation  indi- 
cates the  relation  of  the  parts  of  a  sentence  to  each  other. 
The  only  real  difficulty  in  punctuating  properly  is  the  diffi- 
culty in  determining  the  true  relation  ol  clauses,  and  he 
who  does  not  mark  the  points  is  apt  to  neglect,  more  than 
he  is  aware,  the  structure  of  his  sentences.  Aristotle  urges 
that  we  should  write  in  a  style  easy  to  point,*  and  it  is 
certainly  very  desirable  to  make  the  sense  unmistakable, 
apart  from  punctuation.  But  the  inferior  flexibility  of 
construction,  and  the  comparative  lack  of  particles,  makes 
this  much  more  difficult  in  English  than  in  Greek  and 
many  other  languages ;  so  that  with  us  punctuation  is  par- 
ticularly important  It  will  be  evident,  too,  that  every 
laan's  punctuation  must  be  to  some  extent  his  own,  as  it 
indicates  his  mode  of  constructing  sentences.  Of  this, 
Chalmers  is  a  good  example,  in  his  infrequent  use  of  the 
comma.  The  dash,  which  has  of  late  become  so  common, 
is  convenient  to  indicate  a  break  in  the  sentence,  whether 
an  interruption,  so  as  to  insert  something  akin  to  a  paren- 
Miesis,  or  an  abrupt  transition  to  something  related  to  what 
precedes,  but  not  joined  to  it  by  strict  grammatical  Conner 
tion.  It  is  thus  an  affectation  to  abjure  the  dash  altogethei, 
as  some  propose  to  do,  but  it  should  be  used  only  for  a  dis- 
tinct and  positive  reason.  Many  good  writers  now  use  it 
to  save  the  trouble  of  deciding  what  more  definite  pointing 
IS  appropriate,  —  certainly  a  very  slothful  fashion;  and 
some  of  the  best  writers,  as  Brougham  and  Bulwer,  intro- 
duce the  dash  so  often  as  to  break  many  of  their  sentences 
into  di^ointed  fragments.  In  practical  attention  to  punc- 
tuation, we  must  endeavor  to  master  the  principles  involved. 
ilie  Amdamental  significance  which  usage  has  assigned  to 
*  Bhet.  in,  6,  6. 
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the  several  points,  and  then  use  them  according  to  our  owv 
meaning,  and  not  according  to  the  stiff  and  anbending 
rules  which  are  so  often  laid  down.  And  it  should  be 
noticed  that  although  forbidden  by  many  of  the  books, 
punctuation  may  be  sometimes  employed,  apart  from  gram- 
matical relations,  to  indicate  the  rhythmical  movement  of 
the  successive  parts  of  a  sentence."^ 

And  80  as  to  all  the  details  of  grammar.  Campbell  tells 
of  a  preacher  who  was  consulted  by  a  friend  that  had  a 
mind  to  publish,  "  whether  he  thought  it  befitting  a  writer 
on  religion  to  attend  to  such  little  matters  as  grammatical 
correctness,"  and  who  answered,  "By  all  means.  It  is 
much  better  to  write  so  as  to  make  a  critic  turn  Christian, 
than  so  as  to  make  a  Christian  turn  critic."  f 

There  can  be  no  question  that  grammatical  accuracy  is 
^n  object  worthy  of  earnest  pursuit  The  young  preacher 
who  finds  himself  particularly  deficient  in  thk  respect^ 
ought,  besides  such  study  of  treatises  on  grammar  as  we 
have  already  urged,  to  go  through  some  good  work  on 
Composition,  laboriously  writing  the  exercises.  If  nothing 
else  were  gained,  it  is  much  to  be  relieved  from  all  fear  of 
committing  blunders  that  would  be  ridiculed. 

But  while  attentive  to  the  details  of  composition,  one 
nmst  be  chiefly  occupied  with  the  thought ;  and  in  order 
to  this,  composition  as  a  mere  exercise  must  more  and  more 
give  place  to  writing  with  a  real  interest,  with  some  practical 
aim.  In  all  such  writing,  one  should  become  possessed 
with  the  subject,  and  then  write  as  rapidly  as  is  consistent 
with  perspicuous  and  forcible  expression,  leaving  minute 

^  A  good  practical  discussion  of  punctuation  ma^  be  found  in 
Angas'  Hand-Book  of  the  English  Tongue,  and  also,  with  copious 
exercises,  in  Quackenbos'  Composition  and  Rhetoric.  Let  no  man 
think  ii  beneath  his  dignity  to  use  good  school-books  for  sudi  a 
purpose. 

t  On  Pnlpit  Eloq.,  Lect.  IIL 
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eorrections  to  be  made  afterward.  Bat  he  must  Le  sure  to 
make  the  corrections.  Thought  once  cast  into  a  mould  is 
apt  to  harden  very  soon,  and  any  considerable  alteration 
18  then  a  diiBcuIt  and  laborious  task.  Sometimes  a  whole 
paragraph  must  be  thrown  back  into  the  furnace  of  the 
mind,  and  fused  anew,  in  order  to  rerooye  a  single  flaw  in 
one  sentence.  Think  of  John  Foster,  toiling  oyer  a  8en« 
tence  for  two  hours,  determined  to  have  it  right. 

A  most  valuable  means  of  improvement  in  command  of 
language  and  style  in  general,  is  written  translation  into 
English  from  other  languages.  This  tests  and  develops, 
in  a  peculiar  manner,  o"r  knowledge  of  English.  When 
attempting  to  express  our  own  thoughts,  we  have  the  idea 
at  first  only  in  a  dim,  shifting,  nebulous  form ;  and  in  strug- 
gling to  find  the  exact  expression,  we  may  unconsciously 
change  the  idea  into  something  else  for  which  fit  expression 
presents  itself.  But  in  translating, — not  merely  putting 
word  for  word,  like  a  school-boy,  but  getting  the  exact  idea 
conveyed  by  a  sentence,  and  then  seeking  the  exact 
expression  for  that  idea  in  English,  —  no  such  substitution 
or  shifting  can  take  place.  The  thought  stands  fixed  in  the 
other  language,  ¥rith  the  peculiar  shape  and  color  which 
that  language  gives  it,  and  we  must  find  English  to  express 
it,  or  must  know  that  our  effort  to  do  so  has  failed.  Thus 
careful  translation  is  in  one  respect  a  better  exercise  than 
original  composition.  It  is  obvious  that  a  similar  benefit 
will  be  derived,  though  in  a  less  d^ree,  from  oral  transla- 
tion. It  is  well  known  that  William  Pitt  was  carefully 
trained  by  his  father  to  ofi*-hand  translation  from  Greek 
and  other  languages,  and  that  he  believed  himself  to  have 
derived  immense  advantage  from  it. 

In  addition  to  writing,  one  must  studiously  practise 

speaking,  in  order  to  form  his  speaking  style.    A  man 

skilled  in  both,  may  closely  imitate  in  writing  the  style  of 

speaking,  but  the  two  are  really  distinct,  and  in  soms 
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respects  quite  different  Let  one  speak  much  that  hai 
been  carefully  prepared,  though  not  written ;  and  speak 
sometimes,  as  in  social  meetings,  upon  the  strong  impulse 
of  the  moment.  Let  him  always  have  a  practical  purpose, 
and  throw  himself  into  an  effort,  not  to  make  a  discourse, 
but  to  accomplish  his  object.  Let  him  closely  observe  his 
hearers,  and  learn  to  perceive  when  th^  understand  and 
are  impressed.  He  will  thus  become  able  to  judge  when  to 
be  difiuse,  and  when  rapid,  and  will  acquire  the  directness 
of  address,  the  power  of  constant  movement  towards  a 
fixed  point,  the  passionate  energy  and  unstudied  grace,  the 
flexibility  and  variety  which  characterize  the  speaking 
style."^  And  he  who  aims  at  skill  in  extemporaneous 
speaking,  must  give  special  attention  to  his  style  in  con- 
versation, so  that  the  difference  between  his  more  elevated 
and  his  more  familiar  style  may  be  a  difierence  in  degree 
and  not  in  kind. 

It  may  be  added  that  every  writer  or  speaker  should 
cultivate  variety  of  style.  A  model  of  excellence  in  this 
respect  may  be  seen  in  the  correspondence  and  the  sermons 
of  J.  Addison  Alexander. 

After  all  that  has  been  said  or  that  can  be  said  as  to 
style,  no  one  should  imagine  that  he  need  only  seek  to 
acquire  power  of  expression,  and  may  give  little  attention 
to  thought  Some  young  men  &11  into  tliis  error,  and  it  ifl 
simply  fatal.  "  Let  there  be  care  about  words,"  says  Quin 
tilian,  **  )ut  solicitude  about  things." 

*Gomp.  on  the  ityle  of  eziemporaneoos  speaking,  Pari  lY,  eliii| 
l.lt.2. 
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CHAPTER  11. 

PEESPICUITY  OP  STYLE.* 

THL  most  important  property  of  style  is  perspicuity. 
St}le  is  excellent  when,  like  the  atmosphere,  it  shows 
the  thought,  but  itself  is  not  seen.  Yet  this  comparison, 
and  the  term  perspicuity  which  was  derived  from  it,  are 
both  inadequate,  for  good  style  is  like  stereoscopic  glasses, 
^hich,  transparent  themselves,  give  form  and  body  and 
•distinct  outline  to  that  which  they  exhibitf 

A  certain  grand-looking  obscurity  is  often  pleasing  to 
6ome  hearers  and  readers,  who  suppose  that  it  shows  vast 
learning,  or  great  originality,J  or  immense  profundity. 
To  treat  subjects  in  this  fashion  is  no  new  thing.  Quin- 
tilian  says  it  was  not  new  in  his  day,  for  that  he  found 
mention  in  Livy  of  a  teac?-cr  who  used  to  direct  his  pupils 
to  darken  the  idea.  "H^  adds  a  witticism  of  some  one 
whose  hearers  complaint;d  that  they  did  not  understand, 
and  who  replied,  "So  .nuch  the  better;  I  did  not  even 
understand  it  myself,"  !|  and  elsewhere  speaks  of  men  who 

*  The  best  classificatioB  of  the  leading  properties  of  style  is  that 
adopted  from  Campbell  by  Whately  and  others,  yix.  perspicuity, 
energy,  and  elegancf.  Shedd  substitutes  plainness,  force,  and 
beauty,  and  Day  uses  jlearness,  energy,  and  beauty ;  but  in  both 
oases  more  is  lost  by  the  change  than  is  gained.  Blair  (following 
Quintilian)  treats  only  of  perspicuity  and  ornament,  and  his  own 
style  is  clear  and  neat,  but  nerreless. 

On  perspicuity,  consult  especially  Campbell,  and  Herbert  Spen* 
eer*8  Essay  on  Style. 

t  Comp.  Shedd,  p.  59. 

X  Comp.  on  original  ty.  Part  I,  chap.  4,  {  S. 

IQuint.  Vin,  2,18 
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think  tlmiselves  talented  oecause  it  required  talent  to 
understand  them.  M.  Hue  says  that  in  the  Lama  Conveita, 
where  the  Buddhist  professors  lecture  to  their  pupils,  the 
more  obscure  and  unintelligible  their  sayings,  the  more 
sublime  they  are  reckoned.  Alas  I  that  preachers  of  the 
gospel  are  not  always  proof  against  this  pitiful  temptation. 

A  preacher  is  more  solemnly  bound  than  any  other 
person,  to  make  his  language  perspicuous.  This  is  very 
important  in  wording  a  law,  in  writing  a  title-deed,  or  a 
physician's  prescription,  but  still  more  important  in  pro- 
claiming the  Word  of  God,  words  of  eternal  life. 

**  The  thoughts  which  the  religious  teacher  presents  to  the  oommon 
mind  should  go  straight  to  the  understanding.  Everything  that 
coTers  up  and  envelops  the  truth  should  be  stripped  off  fk'om  it,  so 
that  the  bare  reality  may  be  seen.  There  is  prodigious  power  in 
this  plainness  of  presentation.  It  is  the  power  of  actual  contact 
A  plain  writer,  or  speaker,  makes  the  truth  and  the  mind  impingi; 
upon  each  other.  When  the  style  is  plain,  the  mind  of  the  hearei 
experiences  the  sensation  of  being  touched ;  and  this  sensation  ii 

always  impressiTe,  for  a  man  starts  when  he  is  touched The 

preacher  should  toil  after  this  property  of  style,  as  he  would  toil 
after  yirtue  itself.  He  should  constantly  strive,  first  of  all,  to  ex< 
hibit  his  thoughts  plainly.  Whether  he  shall  add  force  to  plain- 
ness, and  beauty  to  force,  are  matters  to  be  considered  afterwards. 
....  The  public  is,  at  the  present  time,  too  eager  after  striking 
externals,  for  its  own  good.  It  demands  brilliancy  before  plain- 
ness, without  sufficient  regard  for  that  basis  of  strong  sense  which 
must  ever  support  this  quality,  in  order  that  it  may  have  true  value. 
The  preacher  is  consequently  tempted  to  yield  to  this  false  taste  of 

the  ill-educated,  and  to  become  like  the  public In  the  midst 

oi'  all  this  clamor  for  fine  writing  and  florid  style,  be  should  be  a 

resolute  man,  and  dare  to  be  a  plain  writer The  preacher 

irhose  head  is  right,  and  whose  conscience  is  right,  will  soon  come 
to  possess  a  love  for  this  plainness."  * 

It  is  also  true  that  a  preacher  has  greater  difficulty  than 
any  other  class  of  speakers  in  making  his  style  perspicuous 
to  c0  his  hearers,  for  no  others  speak  to  so  heterogeneoui 
•  Shedd,  Hon.p.  68-9. 
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audience,  including  persons  of  both  sexes,  of  every  age 
from  early  childhood,  and  of  every  grade  of  intellect  and 
oulture.    But  this  difficulty,  when  most  deeply  felt,  should 
but  stimulate  to  diligent  and  pains -taking  effort.     For 
what  is  the  use  of  preaching,  unless  we  may  hope  to  do 
^ood  ?    And  what  good  can  be  done,  save  in  proportion  as 
yve  are  understood?    Pretentious  obscurity  may  excite  a 
poor  admiration,  unmeaning  prettiness  may  give  a  certain 
pleasure,  mere  vociferation,  —  like  Bottom's  part,  "  nothing 
but  roaring,"  —  may  affect  some  people's  nerves,  but  only 
truth,  and  truth  that  is  understood,  can  bring  real  benefit. 
Moreover,  something  worse  may  happen  than  the  failure 
to  do  good ;  we  may  do  harm.    Some  hearers  are  repelle<l 
and  disgusted  by  obscurity.     Others  are  misled.    It  is  a 
mournful  thing  to  think  of,  but  one  of  not  infrequent 
occurrence,  that  men  should  so  misunderstand  us,  as  to 
take  what  we  meant  for  medicine  and  convert  it  into  poison 
As  we  love  men's  souls  we  must  strive  to  prevent  so  dread- 
ful a  result.     One  cannot  expect,  as  Quintilian  already 
remarks,  "  that  the  hearer  will  be  so  intent  upon  under- 
standing as  to  cast  upon  the  darkness  of  the  speech  a  light 
from  his  own  intelligence.     What  we  say  must  be  made  so 
clear  that  it  will  pour  into  his  mind  as  the  sun  pours  into 
the  eyes,  even  when  they  are  not  directed  toward  it.    We 
must  take  care,  not  that  it  shall  be  possible  for  him  to 
understand,  but  that  it  shall  be  utterly  impossible  for  him 
not  to  understand."*    The  Gterman   philosopher  Fichte 
vrote  a  treatise  with  this  title ;  ''  An  account  clear  as  the 
sun,  of  the  real  nature  of  my  philosophy ;  an  attempt  to 
compel  the  reader  to  understand."  f    None  but  a  very  self- 
confident  man  would  put  forth  such  a  title;  but  it  indicates 
what  every  teacher  of  men  ought  to  aim  at,  not  arrogantly, 
but  resolutely,  —  to  compel  the  reader  or  hearer  to  under 
•tand. 

*  Quint   nil,  2,  28.  f  Quoted  by  Shedd,  p.  72. 

29  • 
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Two  general  remarks  as  to  perspicuity  may  be  here 
made.  The  style  may  be  not  lacking  in  perspicuity,  and 
yet  the  discourse  may  seem  hard  to  comprehend,  because 
the  subject  is  difficult,  or  what  is  taught  about  it  is  unac- 
ceptable. It  is  very  common  to  speak  of  the  Epistle  to 
the  Romans  as  obscure ;  how  far  is  this  opinion  due  to  a 
desire  to  understand  more  upon  some  subjects  than  it  teaches, 
or  a  reluctance  to  receive  a-s  true  what  it  does  teach  ?  The 
more  plainly  a  discourse  presents  its  truths,  the  more 
obscure  it  will  seem  when  we  are  striving  to  make  it  mean 
something  else.  The  other  remark  is,  that  perspicuity  of 
utyle  is  closely  allied  to  perspicuity  of  thought.  It  is  true, 
us  Whately  says,*  that  men  sometimes  speak  obscurely  on 
a  subject  for  the  simple  reason  that  they  are  familiar  with 
it,  and  forget  that  others  are  not  so ;  —  a  practical  mistake 
which  preachers  are  in  no  small  danger  of  making.  If  any 
one  should  assert  that  clear  ideas  of  a  subject  will  always 
lead  to  clear  statements,  this  common  experience  would  set 
aside  the  assertion.  The  statement  of  clear  idvas  will  be 
subjectively  clear,  but  is  by  no  means  sure  to  be  objectively 
clear ;  it  will  be  plain  to  him  who  makes  it,  but/may  be 
very  obscure  to  other  people.  But  all  this  has  nothing  to 
do  with  that  other  proposition,  that  there  can  be  no  clear 
ness  of  expression  vnthoiU  clear  thinking.  The  eflTort  U. 
gain  a  clear  conception  and  to  work  out  a  perspicuous  ex- 
pression of  it,  will  usually  go  on  together ;  and  the  habit 
of  perspicuous  expression  reacts  powerfully  on  habits  of 
thoughtf 

Perspicuity  of  style  depends  mainly  on  three  things,  viz. 
the  choice  of  terms,  the  construction  of  sentences  and  par 
Bgraphs,  and  the  proper  management  of  brevity  and  diffusa 
ness. 

*  Rhetoric,  p.  807. 

f  As  to  the  effect  of  vrranffemmt  on  perspicuity,  see  Part  II,  chap 
I.  (2). 
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1.  So  far  as  perspicuity  depends  on  the  ten.is  employed, 
it  re<iuires  the  combination  of  two  elements. 

(1.)  We  must  use,  as  far  as  possible,  words  and  phrases 
that  will  be  intelligible  to  our  audience.  Where  the  audi- 
ence comprises  many  who  are  comparatively  illiterate,  — 
and  that  is  generally  the  case,  —  we  must  strive  to  make 
the  terms  intelligible  to  them.  "  Speak,"  said  a  sensible 
farmer  to  his  brother  who  was  a  preacher,  "  speak  so  that 
the  women  and  children  can  understand  you,  and  the  men 
will  be  sure  to."  *  Dean  Swift,  in  his  famous  Letter  to  a 
Young  Clergyman,  puts  the  matter  as  follows :  "I  have  been 
curious  enough  to  take  a  list  of  several  hundred  words  in 
a  sermon  of  a  new  beginner,  which  not  one  of  his  hearers 
among  a  hundred  could  possibly  understand ;  neither  can 
I  easily  call  to  mind  any  clergyman  of  my  own  acquaint- 
ance, who  is  wholly  exempt  from  this  error,  although  many 
of  them  agree  with  me  in  the  dislike  of  the  thing.  But  I 
am  apt  to  put  myself  in  the  place  of  the  vulgar,  and  think 
many  words  diflScult  or  obscure,  which  the  preacher  will 
not  allow  to  be  so,  because  these  words  are  obvious  to 
scholars." 

Whether  the  preacher  be  what  is  called  a  linguist  or  not, 
he  ought  to  know  at  least  two  languages,  the  language  of 
books  and  the  language  of  common  life.  When  one  learns 
a  thing  in  Latin  or  German,  and  undertakes  to  state  it  to 
his  people,  he  must  of  course  translate.  And  so,  what  we 
study  in  learned  works,  using,  as  is  there  convenient  and 
necessary,  the  technical  language  of  science,  we  must  in 
preaching  translate  into  popular  language,  the  language 
of  common  life.  Many  a  young  graduate,  from  College  or 
Theological  Seminary,  errs  not  merely  in  treating  subjects 
little  suited  to  the  popular  mind,  but  in  using  many  terms 

*  In  tome  places  the  women  are  better  educated  than  the  men 
and  they  are  usually  quicker  and  more  attentWe ;  but  that  does  not 
affect  the  principle  of  the  farmer's  saying. 
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whicli  have  grown  fSuniliar  to  him,  but  which  the  peopU 
in  general  cannot  at  all  understand.  Most  persons  after- 
wards learn  to  correct  this,  at  least  in  some  measure ;  but 
occasionally  we  see  a  man  of  mature  years  and  of  great 
ability,  who  seems  wholly  unacquainted  with  popular  modee 
of  thought  and  forms  of  expression,  and  wholly  unaware 
that  such  is  the  case.  The  few  who  understand  and  sym- 
pathize with  him  speak  with  delight  of  his  sermons,  but 
for  the  many  they  might  as  well  be  delivered  in  German.^ 
Even  those  technical  terms  in  theology  with  which  the 
people  are  very  familiar,  do  not  always  represent  to  them 
any  distinct  conception.  Yet  such  terms  as  r^eneration, 
depravity,  etc.,  etc.,  it  is  necessary  to  use  in  preaching,  or 
much  time  will  be  lost  in  tedious  circumlocutions.  Besides 
taking  frequent  occasion  distinctly  to  explain  these  terms, 
we  may  often  prefix  or  add  to  them  some  words  of  a  more 
popular  character,  or  may  introduce  them  in  such  conneo- 
tions  as  will  throw  light  on  them.f  That  even  the  com- 
iQonest  words  of  Scripture  may  be  employed  in  an  utterly 
imscriptural  sense,  is  shown  by  the  frequent  use  of  them  on 
ihe  part  of  modem  Pantheistic  infidels. 

It  is  often  remarked  that  Anglo-Saxon  words  are  gen- 
erally more  perspicuous  to  the  people  at  large,  than  words 
of  Latin  origin.  The  latter  are  frequently  more  preeise, 
being  restricted  in  usage  to  a  certain  specific  sense,  while 
the  Anglo-Saxon  word  is  the  general  term.  Thus  the 
phrase,  perspicuity  of  style,  is  a  more  precise  expression 
than  plainness  or  clearness  of  style,  and  is  therefore 
preferable  in  a  treatise,  or  in  conversation  with  a  culti- 
vated person.  But  in  speaking  to  a  general  audience  it 
would  be  better  to  use  the  term  plainness,  notwithstanding 
its  ambiguity,  because  the  people  so  much  more  readily 

*  See  a  striking  passage  in  Vinet,  p.  878-4. 
f  As  to  Foster's  objection  to  the  use  of  snob  terms,  ctinparf 
W«w  on  Elegance,  chap.  4. 
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and  yindly  see  its  meaning.  And  if  there  should  b€ 
danger  of  their  confusing  the  two  senses,  of  plainness  aa 
opposed  to  obscurity,  and  plainness  as  opposed  to  orna- 
ment, we  may  guard  against  this  by  adding  some  other 
simple  phrase  which  will  show  what  is  meant  In  general, 
the  Anglo-Saxon  element  of  our  language  deserves  great 
attention,  for  its  terms  are  not  only  perspicuous  to  all,  but 
are  apt  to  be  singularly  suggestive,  through  life-long  asso- 
ciation of  ideas;  besides  the  bulk  of  meaning  contained, 
they  carry  with  them  an  atmosphere  of  suggestion,  often 
surpassingly  attractive  and  stimulating.  Those  who  have 
studied  Latin  and  French  ought  to  study  Anglo-Saxon 
also;  and  whether  a  student  of  language  or  not,  every 
preacher  should  practically  master  the  homely,  "household 
words"  of  our  own  English.  Let  it  not  be  taken  for 
granted  that  we  know  these  already ;  for  the  discriminating 
Qse  of  them  is  by  no  means  universal,  even  among  educatei*^ 
men.* 

(2.)  We  must  use  words  and  phrases  that  exactly  €xpre$$ 
our  thought.  Terms  may  be  intelligible  to  the  audience, 
and  yet  not  certainly  represent  to  them  our  meaning.  They 
may  be  ambiguous,  so  that  while  the  hearer  understands 
both  senses,  he  does  not  readily  see  which  is  here  intended. 
Even  the  sacred  writers,  employing  an  easy,  colloquial 
style,  have  sometimes  left  us  ambiguous  expressions.  Fof 
example,  the  love  of  God,  in  Greek  as  in  English,  may 
denote  our  love  to  God,  or  his  love  to  us.  Which  it  means 
in  any  case  must  be  determined  from  the  connection,  or 
perhaps  from  the  usage  of  the  writer.    John  uses  it  in  both 

*  On  the  general  subject  of  studying  English,  see  abore,  chap.  1, 
1 2.  Of  course  it  woulJ  be  great  foWy  (o  prefer  an  Anglo -Saxon 
word  merely  because  it  is  such,  when  a  word  of  Latin  or  other 
origin  would  be  equally  intelligible,  or  much  more  appropriate. 
But  the  eflTort  to  use  the  most  perspicuous  and  expressire  terms  will 
»€  promoted  by  habitual  attention  to  the  Anglo-Saxon  part  of  our 
langnage. 
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senses,  Paiil  almost  invariably  in  the  latter.  A  style  a^jso 
lutely  Aree  from  such  ambiguities  would  not  be  natural, 
and  yet  they  ought  of  course  to  be  avoided  as  far  as  possi- 
ble. Or,  terms  may  be  used  in  different  ^nses  in  the  same 
connection,  and  thus,  although  not  in  themselves  ambigu 
cos,  may  leave  the  meaning  doubtful.  Or  they  may  be 
general  terms,  and  fail  to  indicate  what  specific  idea  was 
meant.  Or  they  may  be  indefinite,  and  leave  it  uncertain 
what  extent  of  meaning  was  designed.  In  general,  the 
terms  ought  to  be  precise,  as  it  were  cut  dawn  to  fit  the 
meaning,  so  that  the  expression  and  the  idea  exactly  cor- 
respond, neither  of  them  containing  anything  which  the 
other  does  not  contain.*  Such  terms  may  almost  always 
be  found,  and  we  should  habitually  constrain  ourselves  to 
seek  for  them.  Besides  the  advantage  of  perspicuity  to 
others,  this  habit  will  greatly  benefit  our  own  minds,  for 
our  thoughts  attain  a  definite  form  and  distinct  outlines 
only  in  proportion  as  we  find  the  precise  terms  to  express 
them.  It  will  also  give  freshness.  No  two  men  think 
exactly  alike,  even  as  all  countenances  are  different ;  and 
he  who  thinks  at  all  upon  a  subject,  and  then  says  jtut 
what  he  thinksy  cannot  fail  of  being  to  some  extent  original. 
One  important  means  of  securing  precision,  is  accurate 
discrimination  between  so-called  synonymes.  Even  thb 
English  language,  which  in  so  many  cases  retains  both  an 
Anglo-Saxon  and  a  Latin  word  of  much  the  same  original 
meaning,  has,  strictly  speaking,  no  synonymes.  Our  usage 
has  assigned  to  the  words  different  departments  of  the  field 
once  common  to  both,  or  at  least  a  different  extent  of  appli- 
cation.   The  more  cultivated  a  language  becomes,  as  De 

*  It  should  be  remarked  that  Yinet's  discussion  of  precision,  and 
•f  what  he  calls  propriety,  is  apt  to  confuse  the  student,  because 
those  terms  do  not  mean  precisely  the  same  thing  in  French  as  in 
English.  This  difficulty  also  exists  with  reference  to  sosit  othef 
portions  of  his  Taluable  work. 
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Quincey  has  remarked,  the  more  it  distinguishes  between 
apparent  synonyraes.  To  take  a  familiar,  example,  the 
Greek  word  sympathy,  the  Latin  compassion,  and  the  com- 
pound of  Anglo-Saxon,  fellow-feeling,  are  in  origin  sub- 
stantially the  same;  but  how  distinct  they  now  are  as 
English  words.  Yet  there  are  very  many  cases  in  which 
different  words  will  coincide,  to  a  greater  or  less  extent,  so 
that  the  careless  observer  would  regard  them  as  in  all 
respects  equivalent,  and  between  these  it  is  highly  import- 
ant to  discriminate.  Our  own  language,  for  the  reason 
just  indicated,  greatly  abounds  in  these  synonymes,  and 
the  preacher  cannot  be  too  earnestly  urged  to  give  them 
his  constant  and  pains-taking  attention.* 

Skill  in  the  choice  of  terms  comes  to  no  man  as  a  matte/ 
of  course.  All  who  succeed  in  this  respect,  however  gifted 
or  however  unlettered,  have  attained  it  by  observation,  re- 
flection, practice.  He  who  thinks  words  unimportant,  will 
never  be  perspicuous  in  expression,  nor  clear  in  thinking.t 

2.  Perspicuity  also  depends  on  the  construction  of  sen- 
tiences and  paragraphs.    This  important  subject  will  not 

*  Whately^B  Synonymes  ia  our  best  book,  so  far  as  it  goes.  The 
latest  editions  of  Webster's  and  Worcester's  Dictionaries  (una- 
bridged), treat  all  the  more  important  Synonymes,  and  many  of 
them  in  a  rery  instructiye  manner.  Roget*s  Thesaurus  of  EngUsb 
Words  is  also  useful,  for  this  and  kindred  purposes.  Crabb's  Syno- 
nymes, which  became  famous  because  we  had  nothing  else,  is  defi- 
cient in  clearness,  and  often  inaccurate. 

t  A  talented  and  highly  educated  young  man  who  was  made  Prc- 
fessor  of  Natural  Sciences  in  an  American  Unirersity,  rarely  met  4 
pnrticular  friend  of  his  without  speaking  of  words.  **  What  do  you 
ihink  is  the  ditTerence  between  this  word  and  this  ?  It  is  so  hard  to 
find  the  precise  word  for  describing  physical  forces  and  phenomena.*' 
A  few  years  later  a  gentleman  who  had  heard  the  Professor  lecture 
•aid  to  the  same  friend,  **  He  is  thoroughly  master  of  the  subject, 
and  he  has  an  extraordinary  readiness  and  felicity  ir  the  use  of 
words.  What  a  wonierful  gift!  He  wants  a  word,  and  there  it 
\M.''     Fluency  is  a  gift,  but  precision  is  the  fruit  of  labor. 
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here  be  discussed  at  length,  because  it  requires  to  be  illii» 
trated  by  numerous  examples,  and  can  be  thoroughly  mas- 
tered only  by  means  of  written  exercises. 

It  is  obvious  that  a  short  sentence  will  be  more  per 
spicuous  than  a  long  one.  Yet  a  mccessian  of  very  short 
sentences  must  not  only  be  deficient  in  respect  of  har^ 
mony,  and  of  the  energy  which  belongs  to  climax,  but  is 
really  unfavorable  to  perspicuity.  Sentences  aggr^ate 
the  Noughts  which  are  to  be  comprehended  and  retained  ; 
and  if  these  bundles,  so  to  speak,  are  of  considerable  di- 
mensions, the  whole  mass  of  thought  wfll  be  more  readily 
grasped  and  more  easily  borne  with  us.  In  order  to  variety, 
there  should  be  a  combination  of  short  and  long  sentences. 
Even  one  that  is  very  long  may  be  quite  perspicuous,  pro- 
vided the  sense  be  not  suspended  till  the  dose,  as  is  done  in 
periodic  sentences.^  In  general  it  is  better  that  the  qual- 
ifying clauses  of  a  sentence  should  precede  those  qualified ; 
in  order  that  when  we  do  reach  a  concrete  conception,  it 
may  be  the  complete  conception  proposed,  needing  no  sub- 
sequent addition  or  correction.  But, ''  as  carrying  forward 
each  qualifying  clause  costs  some  mental  effort,  it  follows 
that  when  tibe  number  of  them  and  the  time  they  are  carried 
becomes  great,  we  reach  a  limit  beyond  which  more  is  lost 
than  is  gained."  f  '^^  hmit  is  much  sooner  reached  in 
what  is  to  be  heard  than  in  what  is  to  be  read.  And  the 
difficulty  is  greater  for  uneducated  minds  than  cultivated 
people  can  well  imagine.  ''  Aim  at  a  certain  simplicity  in 
the  structure  of  your  sentences,  avoiding  long,  intricate 
and  complex  periods.  Remember  always  that  the  bulk  of 
the  people  are  unused  to  reading  and  study.  They  lose 
sight  of  the  connection  in  very  long  sentences,  and  they 
are  quite  bewildered  when,  for  the  sake  of  rounding  a 
period,  and  suspending  the  sense  till  the  concluding  clause, 
you  transgress  the  customary  arrangement  of  the  words 

*  Bee  below,  ohap.  8.  f  Herbert  Spencer,  on  Style,  p.  24 
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The  nearer  therefore  jour  diction  comes  to  the  language 
of  conversation,  the  more  familiar  will  it  be  to  them,  and 
80  the  more  ea^Uy  apprehended.  In  this  the  style  of  Scrip- 
ture is  an  excellent  model."  *  It  may  be  added  that  sen- 
tences should  be  so  framed  as  to  leave  no  obscurity  or  ambi- 
gnity  in  respect  to  the  relation  of  different  clauses.  Special 
care  in  this  respect  is  needed  in  our  language,  because  our 
pronouns  present  very  imperfect  means  of  distinction  as  to 
gender,  number  and  case.  It  is  grievously  common  to  find 
difficulty  in  perceiving,  to  which  of  two  preceding  nouns 
f«eme  U  or  thcd^  some  they  or  those,  is  designed  to  refer.f 

However  great  may  be  the  practical  difficulty  of  learning 
10  construct  sentences  well,  every  one  can  see  that  this  is 
important  Inexperienced  writers  and  speakers  are  seldom 
equally  impressed  ¥rith  the  importance  of  the  'paragraph. 
It  is  not  uncommon  to  find  a  man  of  considerable  ability 
writing  an  extended  discourse  or  essay  without  any  indica- 
tion of  paragraphs  at  all ;  though  there  will  have  been,  in 
vpite  of  his  inattention,  some  natural  connection  of  the 
thoughts,  and  a  critic  or  compositor  may  succeed  in  break- 
ing up  the  whole  into  rude  blocks.  Others  do  still  worse, 
for  they  indicate  paragraphs  at  hap-hazard,  often  separating 
matters  which  should  be  united.  Now  in  some  respects  the 
proper  construction  of  paragraphs  is  more  important  than 
that  of  sentences.  If  a  sentence  is  badly  arranged,  the 
reader  or  hearer  will  at  any  rate  have  the  matter  of  it 
liefore  his  mind,  and  can  usually  perceive,  with  more  or 
less  effort,  what  relation  of  ideas  was  meant  to  be  expressed. 
But  when  paragraphs  are  neglected,  it  requires  a  very 
broad  view  of  the  whole  connection  of  discourse  to  supply 
the  defect  In  reading,  there  may  be  opportunity,  if  it  it 
thought  worth  while,  to  look  back,  and  carefully  scan  thi 

*  CampbeU  on  Pulpit  Eloq.,  Leot.  III. 

t  8m  thii  natter  weU  disoussed  in  GunpbeU'i  Phil,  of  Bh«i  p 
258-66. 

80 
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whole,  80  as  to  perceive  the  grouping  of  ihoughto;  and 
besides,  in  reading  print,  the  compositor  has  helped  ua 
But  in  hearing,  we  have  no  help,  and  no  time  to  study  ml 
the  connection.  It  is  thus  plain,  that,  especially  in  dis- 
course which  has  to  be  heard,  the  proper  management  of 
paragraphs  is  indispensable  to  perspicuity. 

The  prime  requisite  in  a  paragraph  is  unity.  There  must 
be  some  one  thought,  or  group  of  related  thoughts,  occu- 
pying the  whole.  Digressions,  when  made  at  all,  muat 
constitute  separate  paragraphs.  This  one  thought  may 
'Commonly  be  presented  in  the  opening  sentence ;  or  it  may 
so  present  the  first  of  a  series  or  group  of  thoughts,  as  ti 
indicate  the  character  and  purpose  common  to  them  all. 
Sometimes,  however,  the  opening  sentence  will  be  mani- 
festly preparatory,  perhaps  repeating  what  has  preceded, 
in  order  to  facilitate  the  transition.  Another  requisite  is, 
that  the  successive  sentences  should  so  grow  out  of  each 
other,  or  be  so  joined  together  by  particles,  as  to  make  the 
paragraph  a  whole.  As  to  the  length  of  paragraphs, 
there  is  of  course  no  rule,  and  the  main  thing  to  be  sought 
is  an  easy  and  natural  variety.* 

In  the  formation  of  paragraphs,  and  also  of  sentences, 
careful  attention  should  be  given  to  the  conjunctions,  an<^ 
other  eannectives.  What  grammarians  call  the  partides,  or 
little  parts  of  speech,  are  not  less  important  than  the 
greater  parts,  for  they  establish  a  relation  between  these, 
converting  crude  matter  into  a  structure,  an  operative 
organization  —  like  the  joints  in  a  body.  The  felicitous 
choice  of  a  preposition  or  conjunction,  or  the  proper  hand- 
ling of  a  relative  pronoun,  will  often  contribute  immensely 
to  the  perspicuity  of  a  sentence  or  a  paragraph.f 

*The  8ubjeot  of  paragraphs  is  treated  at  length,  and  with  somi 
food  examples,  by  Bain,  p.  142-52.     Most  treatises  negleet  iu 

f  See,  on  the  connectiTes,  Campbeirs  Phil,  of  Rhet.,  Pari  III 
fhap.  4  %ad  5.     See  also  Bain,  as  a  bore. 
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In  unwritten  composition,  or  what  is  callec  extempora- 
neous speaking,  it  is  practically  better,  though  amounting 
to  the  same  thing,  to  fix  the  mind  on  points,  rather  than  on 
paragraphs.  Do  not  be  thinking  how  you  would  distribut# 
this  on  pages  if  you  were  writing,  but  arrange  a  succession 
of  points  to  be  treated.  Then  taking  up  each  of  these  in 
order,  remember  the  homely  saying,  and  "stick  to  your 
point"  One  may  thus  gain  the  unity  and  consecutiveness 
which  belong  to  a  written  paragraph.  Yet  there  is  proba- 
bly no  one  particular  in  which  a  speaker  so  much  needs 
the  discipline  of  written  composition,  as  in  respect  to  this 
matter  of  consecutiveness  in  developing  a  single  thought 
A  man  who  never  writes  anything  may  sometimes  learn  to 
frame  sentences  well,  and  to  arrange  discourses  well.  He 
may  have  distinct  points,  corresponding  to  paragraphs, 
and  each  constituting  a  unit.  But  to  develop  thesii 
points  in  an  orderly  manner,  so  that  each  sentence  ma}* 
grow  out  of  the  preceding,  or  have  a  well -indicated  con 
nection  with  it,  so  that  the  developed  unit  may  beconm 
a  structure,  an  harmonious  organization,  this  is  what  few 
men  learn  to  achieve  without  practice  in  writing  para- 
graphs. Nor  does  the  hurried  writing  so  common  among 
those  who  read  sermons,  at  all  mend  the  matter.  What 
De  Quincey  says  on  a  kindred  subject  is  here  emphat- 
ically true.  "  Every  man  who  has  had  any  experience  in 
writing,  knows  how  natural  it  is  for  hurry  and  fulness  of 
matter  to  discharge  itself  by  vast  sentences,  involving 
clause  within  clause  ad  infinitum  —  how  difficult  it  is,  and 
how  much  a  work  of  time,  to  break  up  this  huge  fascicu- 
lus of  cycle  and  epicycle  into  a  graceful  succession  of 
sentences,  long  intermingled  with  short,  each  modifying 
the  other,  and  arising  musically  by  links  of  spontaneous 
connection.  Now  the  plethoric  form  of  period,  this  mon- 
ster model  of  sentence,  bloated  with  decomplex  intercala- 
tions ....  is  the  prevailing  model  in  newspaper  eloquence 
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Crude  undigested  masses  of  suggestion,  furnishing  rathei 
raw  materials  for  composition  and  jottings  for  the  memory, 
than  any  formal  developments  of  the  ideas,  describe  the 
quality  of  writing  which  mtut  prevail  in  journalism :  not 
from  defect  of  talents  ....  but  from  the  necessities  of 
hurry  and  of  instant  compliance  with  an  instant  emergency, 
granting  no  possibility  for  revision,  or  opening  for  amendel 
thought"  *  Nay,  it  requires  careful  writing,  not  hurried, 
even  though  sometimes  rapid,  and  not  put  forth  without 
critical  revision,  to  give  the  kind  of  training  which  is  here 
needed.  Such  careful  writing,  though  not  of  what  he  i& 
libout  to  speak,  an  extemporaneous  preacher  ought  fre- 
4(uently  to  practiscf 

3.  Perspicuity  depends  not  only  on  the  choice  of  terms, 
and  the  proper  construction  of  sentences  and  paragraphs, 
but  also  on  the  general  brevity  or  difiusencss  of  the  style. 

It  is  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  the  briefest  statement  of 
an  idea  is  sure  to  be  the  clearest.  If  it  be  really  made 
clear  to  the  person  addressed,  then  of  course  the  briefer  the 
better.  But  '*  extreme  conciseness  is  ill-suited  to  hearers 
or  readers  whose  intellectual  powers  and  cultivation  are 

but  small It  is  remarked  by  anatomists,  that  the 

nutritive  quality  is  not  the  only  requisite  in  food ;  —  that  a 
certain  degree  of  digtentian  of  the  stomach  is  required,  to 
enable  it  to  act  with  its  full  powers ;  —  and  that  it  is  for 
this  reason  hay  or  straw  must  be  given  to  horses,  as  well  as 
com,  in  order  to  supply  the  necessary  bulk.  Something 
analogous  to  this  takes  place  with  respect  to  the  gener- 
ality of  minds;  which  are  incapable  of  thoroughly  digest- 
ing and  assimilating  what  is  presented  to  them,  however 

clearly,  in  a  very  small  compass It  is  necessary  thai 

the  attention  should  be  detained  for  a  certain  time  on 
the  subject :  and  persons  of  unphilosophical  mind,  though 
they  can  attend  to  what  they  read  or  hear,  are  unapt  U 
dwell  upon  it  in  the  way  of  subsequent  meditation." 

•  Op  Style,  p.  82.  f  Comp.  below.  Part  IV,  ehap  1 
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**  The  11011^  expedient,  however,  of  employing  a  proUn 
Biyle  by  way  of  accommodation  to  such  minds,  is  seldom 
successful.  Most  of  those  who  could  have  comprehended 
tlie  meaning,  if  more  briefly  expressed,  and  many  of  those 
who  could  not  do  so,  are  likely  to  be  bewildered  by  tedious 
expansion ;  and  being  unable  to  maintain  a  steady  atten- 
tion to  what  is  said,  they  forget  part  of  what  they  have 
heard,  before  the  whole  is  completed.  Add  to  which,  that 
the  feebleness  produced  by  excessive  dilution,  (if  such  an 
expression  may  be  allowed,)  will  occasion  the  attention  tc 
languish ;  and  what  is  imperfectly  attended  to,  however 
clear  in  itself,  will  usually  be  but  imperfectly  understood. 
Let  not  an  author,  therefore,  satisfy  himself  by  finding  that 
he  has  expressed  his  meaning  so  that  if  attended  to,  he 
cannot  £ail  to  be  understood ;  he  must  consider  also  what 
attention  is  likely  to  be  paid  to  it  If  on  the  one  hand 
much  matter  is  expressed  in  very  few  words  to  an  unre- 
flecting audience,  or  if,  on  the  other  hand,  there  is  a  weari- 
some prolixity,  the  requisite  attention  may  very  probably 
not  be  bestowed."  * 

Prolixity,  then,  is  worse  than  extreme  conciseness.  The 
latter,  though  imperfectly  understood,  may  stimulate  atten- 
aon  and  reflection,  and  lead  to  subsequent  examination  of 
the  subject.  The  former  does  but  weary  and  disgust  It 
must  be  granted  that  prolixity  is  very  common  in  the 
pulpit  Preachers  often  have  to  prepare  and  preach  when 
their  minds  are  not  in  a  creative  mood.  It  seems  their 
duty  to  say  something,  and  custom  requires  that,  however 
unfruitful  the  subject  and  however  un&vorable  their  own 
state  of  mind,  they  shall  continue  for  at  least  a  certain 
number  of  minutes.t  Under  such  circumstances  a  man's 
ideas  are  not  clear,  and  in  the  feeble  struggle  to  express 
them,  hd  inevitably  becomes  prolix. 

There  are  several  means  by  which  we  may  avoid  too 

«Whfttelj,  p.  nOl-2.  f  Comp.  WhateW,  p.  816. 

»•  X 
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great  conciseness  without  falling  into  prolixity.  One  of 
these  is  repetUion.  In  some  cases  it  is  well  to  repeat  th« 
statement,  in  the  same  words.  More  commonly,  we  may 
"  repeat  the  same  sentiment  and  argument  in  many  dilferent 
forms  of  expression  ;  each  in  itself  brief,  but  all  together 
aflbrding  such  an  expansion  of  the  sense  to  be  conveyed, 
and  so  detaining  the  mind  upon  it,  as  the  sense  may  re- 
quire." This  repetition  must  of  course  not  be  a  mere  tau- 
tology, 'fhe  thought  must  be  presented  in  some  other  view 
or  some  aew  relation.  "  What  has  been  expressed  in  appro- 
priate terms  may  be  repeated  in  metaphorical ;  the  ante- 
cedent and  consequent  of  an  argument,  or  the  parts  of  an 
antithesis  may  be  transposed;  or  several  different  points 
that  have  been  enumerated,  presented  in  a  varied  order, 
Ac."  *  Another  means  is  by  varied  illtistration.  After 
tttating  the  thought  as  clearly  as  can  be  done  within  a  mod* 
erate  compass,  we  may  present  various  illustrations  of  it, 
or  of  its  different  aspects.  These  interest  the  hearer,  anil 
detain  his  attention  on  the  matter  in  hand,  until  he  becomes 
perfectly  familiar  with  it,  and  yet  not  weary  of  it  There 
is  no  more  remarkable  example  of  this  than  Chalmers. 
His  sermons  often  consist  of  a  single  idea,  which  is  held  up 
in  different  lights,  turned  over  and  over,  and  round  and 
round,  until  we  have  seen  every  facet  it  possesses ;  and  je% 
each  of  these  aspects  is  made  so  bright  with  fresh  illustra- 
tion, so  brilliant  with  hues  of  fancy,  that  we  cannot  grow 
weary.f  In  this,  as  in  some  other  respects,  Chalmers  is 
one  of  the  worst  models  to  be  imitated,  but  one  of  the  mosi 
profitable  examples  to  be  studied.  And  a  third  means  of 
gaining  the  requbite  expansion  without  prolixity,  is  divir 
iian.  The  matter  presented,  however  minute,  may  often  bo 
divided  into  several  points,  just  as  we  divide  larger  topics; 

»  Whately,  p.  802-8. 

f  Robert  Hall  said  f  f  his  sermons  that  th«iir  maTement  'vas  9B 
hinges,  not  on  wheels. 
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and  these  loints  being  succesfively  stated,  the  whole  is 
clearly  seen. 

And  here  let  us  dwell  upon  the  fact,  which  the  preacher 
cannot  too  carefully  consider,  that  as  in  several  other  re- 
spects, so  particularly  in  respect  to  expansion,  the  proper 
style  of  public  speaking  is  widely  different  from  that  appro* 
priate  to  an  essay,  or  to  anything  designed  to  be  deliberately 
read.  This  has  been  often  stated,  and  in  the  strongest 
terms. 

<*  That  is  good  rhetoric  for  the  hustings  whioh  is  bad  for  a  book. 
Eyen  for  the  highest  forms  of  popular  eloquence,  the  laws  of  style 
yarj  much  from  the  general  standard.  In  the  senate,  and  for  the 
same  reason  in  a  newspaper,  it  is  a  virtue  to  reiterate  your  mean- 
ing:  ...  .  yariation  of  the  words,  with  a  substantial  identity  of  the 

sense  and  dilution  of  the  truth,  is  oftentimes  a  necessity It 

is  the  advantage  of  a  book,  that  you  can  return  to  the  past  page 
if  anything  in  the  present  depends  upon  it.  But  return  being  im- 
possible in  the  case  of  a  spoken  harangue,  where  each  sentence 
perishes  as  it  is  born,  both  the  speaker  and  the  hearer  becoms 
aware  of  a  mutual  interest  in  a  much  looser  style.  It  is  for  tha 
benefit  of  both,  that  the  weightier  propositions  should  be  detained 
before  the  eye  a  good  deal  longer  than  the  chastity  of  taste  or  tho 
austerity  of  logic  would  tolerate  in  a  book."  * 

*' Another  predominant  cause  of  the  different  impression  which  a 
speech  produces  in  the  closet  from  what  it  does  when  heard  is  found 
in  the  nature  of  the  oratorical  style.  When  Dr.  Johnson  f^imished 
Boswell  with  the  materials  for  an  address  to  a  committee  of  the 
House  of  Commons  on  an  election  petition,  he  added,  *  This  you 
must  enlarge  on.  You  must  not  argue  there,  as  if  you  were  argu- 
ing in  the  schools.  You  must  say  the  same  thing  oyer  and  over 
ag^n,  in  different  words.  If  you  say  it  but  once,  they  miss  it  in  a 
moment  of  inattention.'  The  masters  of  eloquence  haye  enforced 
the  rule.  Fox  advised  Sir  Samuel  Romilly,  when  about  to  sum  up 
the  evidence  in  Lord  Melville's  trial,  *not  to  be  afraid  of  repeating 
observations  which  were  material,  since  it  were  better  that  some  of 
the  audience  should  observe  it  than  that  any  should  not  understand.' 
Though  he  himself  was  censured  for  the  practice,  he  deolaied  it  I9 

*  De  Quinoey  on  Style,  p.  99. 
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be  bis  eoDTiction,  from  long  experienoe,  that  the  system  wm  ^'gkt 
Pitt  urged  a  similar  defence  for  the  amplification  which  was  thought 
by  some  to  be  a  defect  in  his  style.  'Erery  person.'  he  said,  'who 
addressed  a  public  assembly,  and  was  anxious  to  make  an  impres- 
sion upon  particular  points,  must  either  be  copious  upon  thoM 
point-s  or  repeat  them,  and  that  he  preferred  copiousness  to  repeti- 
tion.'  Lord  Brougham  gires  his  testimony  on  the  same  side.  The 
orator,  he  remarks,  often  feels  that  he  could  add  strength  to  hit 
composition  by  compression,  but  his  hearers  would  then  be  unable 
to  keep  pace  with  him,  and  he  is  compelled  to  sacrifice  conciseness 
to  clearness.  Cicero  objects  to  the  Greeks  that  they  sometimes 
#arried  brevity  to  the  point  of  obscurity.  The  expansion  which  is 
a  merit  at  the  moment  of  delirery  is  turned  to  a  defect  when  a  speech 
if  printed.  What  before  was  impressiTC  seems  now  to  be  Terbose, 
r.nd  the  effect  is  diminished  in  much  the  same  proportion  that  it  was 
rriginally  increased.  It  was  for  some  such  reason  that  Fox  asserted 
I  hat  if  a  speech  read  well  it  was  not  a  good  speech.*** 

Aristotle  has  distinctly  declared  the  same  thiug. 

<<  And  when  they  are  compared,  the  speeches  of  the  writers  appear 
compressed  and  cramped  if  deliTered  in  debate ;  but  those  of  the 
orators,  after  being  spoken  with  success,  are  commonplace  when 
read  in  private  ;  and  the  reason  is,  that  in  debate  these  things  are 
appropriate.  Wherefore  also  compositions  prepared  to  be  deliTored, 
when  the  dellTery  is  wanting,  do  not  produce  their  effect,  and  ap- 
pear ridiculous.  Thus  the  omission  of  connectives,  and  Arequent 
repetitions,  are  in  the  writ  ten  style  rightly  rejected ;  but  in  the  style 
of  debate  even  the  orators  use  them  ;  for  they  are  adapted  to  deliv- 
ery. Yet  it  is  necessary  in  repeating  the  same  thing  to  vary  the 
expression  ;  which  indeed  opens  a  way,  as  it  were,  to  the  delivery : 
*This  is  he  who  robbed  you ;  this  is  he  who  cheated  you ;  this  is  he 
who  at  last  endeavored  to  betray  you.*  "  f 

In  conclusion,  let  us  remember  that  efforts  to  be  per* 
spicuous  may  be  carried  too  far.  It  is  wretchedly  tiresome 
to  hear  a  man  carefully  explaining  what  every  one  preeeni 

*  Lond.  Quart  Rev.,  18  &8,  p.  272.    The  late  Earl  of  Derby  was  remark 
ably  diffiise. 
t  Rket  m,  12. 
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anderstands  beforehand,  or  continuing  to  repeat  and  open 
and  illustrate  what  he  has  already  made  sufficientlj  plain. 
And  the  oratorical  diffuseness  just  spoken  of,  is  a  very  dif- 
ferent thing  from  that  torrent  of  useless  words  which  we  an 
80  often  compelled  to  endure. 


CHAPTER  III. 

ENEBGY  OP  STYLE. 

THE  term  energy,  as  applied  to  style,  includes  all  that 
we  mean  by  such  separate  terms  as  animation,  force, 
imd  passion.  Animation,  or  liveliness,*  serves  to  stimulate 
attention ;  it  is  not  enough  for  a  speaker  to  say  what  the 
hearer  may  understand  if  he  attends ;  the  point  is  to  arouse 
him,  to  put  life  into  him,  to  make  attention  easy  and  pleas- 
ant, and  inattention  difficult.  For  this  the  freshness  of  the 
thought,  and  the  magnetic  power  of  delivery  are  the  chief 
agents ;  but  much  may  also  be  accomplished  by  animation 
of  stylcf  The  term  force  is  used  especially  with  reference 
to  arguments,  and  the  kindred  word  power  is  applied  both 
to  arguments  and  to  motives.  Passion  —  which  in  its 
milder  and  more  tender  forms  we  call  pathos,  and  in  its 
highest  form  the  sublime  —  has  its  effect  upon  the  feelings, 
often  by  means  of  the  imagination ;  and  both  force  and  pas- 
sion aim  at  last  to  influence  the  will.  It  is  thus  plain,  ac- 
cording to  the  view  we  have  taken  of  eloquence,f  that  the 

*Campbeir8  term,  "Yiyaoity,"  is  now  restricted  to  conyorsatioii, 
and  f  he  lighter  kinds  of  writing. 

t  There  is  a  homely  story  of  a  preacher  who  suggested  to  a  sleepy 
hearer  that  snuff  might  keep  him  awake,  and  was  asked  in  return. 
**  Couldn't  you  put  a  little  more  snuff  into  your  sermons.** 

%  See  Introduction,  }  2. 
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characteristic  property  of  an  eloquent  style  is  energy 
Perspicuity  it  needs  in  common  with  the  philosophical  oi 
didactic  style ;  elegance  it  may  possess  in  common  with  the 
poetic  style ;  butenergy,  i.  e.  animation,  force  or  passion,  ia 
its  characteristic. 

The  chief  requisite  to  an  energetic  style  is  an  energetic 
nature.  There  must  be  vigorous  thinking,  earnest  if  not 
passionate  feeling,  and  the  determined  purpose  to  accom- 
plish some  object,  or  the  man's  style  will  have  no  true,  ex- 
alted energy.  It  is  in  this  sense  emphatically  true  that  an 
orator  is  bom,  not  made.  Without  these  qualities  one  may 
give  valuable  instruction ;  without  them  one  might  preach 
what  silly  admirers  call  "beautiful"  sermons;  but  if  a 
man  has  not  force  of  character,  a  passionate  soul,  he  will 
never  be  really  eloquent.  There  are,  however,  timid  and 
sensitive  men  who,  when  practice  has  given  them  confi- 
dence and  occasion  calls  out  their  powers,  exhibit  far  more 
of  this  masterful  nature  than  they  had  ever  imagined  them- 
selves to  possess. 

The  next  requisite  is  something  to  say,  and  something 
regarded  as  exceedingly  important.  The  mind  must  be 
full  of  thought,  if  there  is  to  be  forcible  expression.  That 
which  is  said  must  be  what  the  speaker  heartily  believes  to 
be  true,  deeply  feels  to  be  important,  and  earnestly  desires 
to  impress  upon  others.  The  preacher  has  peculiar  advan- 
tages in  respect  of  materials  conducive  to  energy,  if  he  has 
a  familiar,  profound,  and  ever-freshened  acquaintance  with 
the  Bible.  No  temporal  interests  are  so  mementoes  as 
those  of  eternity.  No  other  topics  can  impart  to  the  mind 
such  vigor  and  authority  as  truths  which  we  f^rsonally 
know  to  be  taught  in  God's  Word.  "  A  truly  mighty  sa- 
cred orator  is  *  mighty  in  the  Scriptures.' "  * 

Energy  of  style  must  be  considered  under  four  heads 

*8hedd,  p.  78.     Comp.  p.  78-82.     On  the  propriety  of  appeal 
mg  to  the  passions,  eompare  aboye,  Part  I,  chap.  8. 
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the  choice  of  terms,  the  construction  of  senienceSy  eonei$e' 
nesB,  and  the  use  of  Figures* 

1.  As  to  the  choice  of  terms,  one  point  is,  that  so  far  ai 
the  subject  may  admit  we  should  prefer  concrete  to  abstract 
terms,  and  particular  or  specific  to  general  terms.  In  phi- 
kisophical  discussion,  or  in  comprehensive  statements,  there 
is  of  course  need  for  abstract  or  for  general  terms,  but  these 
are  very  unfavorable  to  energy  of  style.  "  The  more  gen- 
eral the  terms  are,  the  picture  is  the  fainter ;  the  more  spe- 
cial they  are,  it  is  the  brighter.  The  same  sentiments  may 
be  expressed  with  equal  justness,  and  even  perspicuity,  in 
the  former  way  as  in  the  latter ;  but  as  the  coloring  will  in 
fhat  case  be  more  languid,  it  cannot  give  equal  pleasure  to 
Ihe  fancy,  and  by  consequence  will  not  contribute  so  much 
either  to  fix  the  attention  or  to  impress  the  memory." 
Campbell  proceeds  to  illustrate  this  by  striking  examples 
from  Scripture. 

"  In  the  song  of  Moses,  occasioned  by  the  miraculous  pas- 
sage of  the  Israelites  through  the  Red  Sea,  the  inspired 
]>oet,  speaking  of  the  Egyptians,  says,  *  They  sank  as  lead 
in  the  mighty  waters.'  Make  but  a  small  alteration  on 
the  expression,  and  say,  'They  fell  as  metal  in  the  mighty 
waters,'  and  the  difference  in  the  effect  will  be  quite  astonish- 
ing. Yet  the  sentiment  will  be  equally  just,  and  in  either 
way  the  meaning  of  the  author  can  hardly  be  mistaken.' 
And  the  difference  is  wholly  due  to  the  change  from  specific 
to  general  terms.  " '  Consider  the  lilies  how  they  grow ; 
they  toil  not,  they  spin  not ;  and  yet  I  say  unto  you  that 

*  Some  figures,  as  metaphor  and  synecdoche,  would  of  course  fall 
under  the  head  of  choice  of  terms,  but  many  others  would  not.  Tht 
diyision  made  by  Campbell  (followed  by  Whately),  vix.  choice  of 
words,  number  of  words,  and  arrangement  of  words,  is  simple  and 
pleasing,  but  does  not  coyer  the  ground.  The  diyislons  here  Bug 
g«8ted  hare  the  fault  of  not  being  mutually  exclus'iTe,  but  are  ye< 
praeticallj  oonTenient. 
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Solomon  in  all  his  glory  was  not  arrajed  like  one  of  them 
If,  then,  Qod  so  clothe  the  grass  which  to-daj  is  in  the  field 
and  to-morrow  is  cast  into  the  oven,  how  much  more  will 
he  clothe  jou/  Let  us  here  adopt  a  little  of  the  tasteless 
manner  of  modem  paraphrasts,  by  the  substitution  of  more 
general  terms, ....  and  observe  the  effect  produced  by  this 
change.  '  Consider  the  flowers  how  they  gradually  increase 
in  their  size ;  they  do  no  manner  of  work,  and  yet  I  declare 
to  you  that  no  king  whatever,  in  his  most  splendid  habit,  is 
dressed  up  like  them.  If,  then,  Ood  in  his  providence  doth 
so  adorn  the  vegetable  productions  which  continue  but  a 
little  time  on  the  land,  and  are  afterward  put  into  the  fire, 
how  much  more  will  he  provide  clothing  for  you  f '  How 
spiritless  is  the  same  sentiment  rendered  by  these  small 
variations!"* 

In  order  to  give  animation  and  passion  to  style,  there 
must  be  an  appeal  to  the  imagination.  Now  we  can  form 
images  only  of  individual  objects,  and  the  image  of  somi! 
individual  belonging  to  a  species,  as  a  lily,  will  be  fiEir  mons 
easily  formed  and  far  more  vivid  than  that  of  an  individual 
belonging  to  a  genus,  as  a  fiower.f 

Whately  points  out  that  we  are  seldom  shut  up  by  the 
nature  of  the  subject,  but  can  usually  choose  between  generic 

♦CampbeU.  Phil,  of  Rhet,  p.  807-8.  Comp.  p.  809-16.  See  be- 
low in  this  chapter,  under  the  head  of  Synecdoche. 

f  Peculiar  point  is  often  giyen  to  personal  application  by  the  use 
of  *  thou  *  instead  of  *  you.'  In  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount,  there  are 
numerous  and  striking  instances  of  the  transition  from  general  to 
particular  by  this  means.  Let  one  compare  Matt.  6  :  21  and  28 ; 
27  and  29 ;  88  and  86 ;  88  and  89 ;  6 :  1  and  2 ;  6  (correct  text) 
and  6;  16  and  17;  19  and  22 ;  7  :  1  and  8.  The  lesson  is  first 
stated  in  a  general  form,  and  then  pointed  at  an  indiyidual  hearer. 
But  obserre  that  this  is  not  kept  up  throughout  the  discourse.  That 
would  look  formal,  and  become  wearisome.  There  are  preachen 
who  frequently  employ  *thoa'  in  a  dainty,  sentimental  fashion, 
which  is  a  Tory  different  (hintc. 
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and  specific  terms.  Thus  the  terms  can  be  made  more 
geoeral  than  the  subject  requires,  and  this  is  appropriate 
"  when  we  wish  to  avoid  giving  a  vivid  impression,  —  when 
cmr  object  is  to  soften  what  is  offensi ve,  disgusting,  or  shock- 
ing ;  as  when  we  speak  of  an  '  execution,*  for  the  infliction 

of  the  sentence  of  death  on  a  criminal Many,  especially 

unpractised  writers,  fall  into  a  feeble  style  by  resorting  un- 
necessarily to  this  substitution  of  the  general  for  the  specific, 
or  of  the  specific  for  the  singular ;  either  because  they 
imagine  there  is  more  appearance  of  refinement  or  of  pro- 
fundity, in  the  employment  of  such  terms  as  are  in  leas 
common  use  among  the  vulgar,  or,  in  some  cases,  with  a 
fiew  to  give  greater  comprehensiveness  to  their  reasonings, 
and  to  increase  the  utility  of  what  they  say,  by  enlarging 
the  field  of  its  application.  Inexperienced  preachers  fre* 
quently  err  in  this  way,  by  dwelling  on  Virtue  and  Vice,  — 
Piety  and  Irreligion,' —  in  the  abstract,  without  particular 
Iring ;  forgetting  that  while  they  include  much,  they  impreas 
little  or  nothing."  * 

Epithets  will  seldom  contribute  to  energy.  An  epithet 
IS  an  adjective  added  to  a  noun,  or  an  adverb  added  to  a 
verb,  which  does  not  add  anything  to  the  sense  conveyed 
by  the  noun  or  verb,  but  simply  brings  into  prominence 
something  contained  in  it.  Now  as  commonly  managed  by 
third-rate  novelfets,  essayists  and  orators,  epithets  never 
render  the  expression  forcible.  Even  when  really  orna- 
mental, they  are  appropriate  only  to  poetry  and  poetical 
prose.  If  you  cut  a  bough  from  an  apple-tree  in  spring  to 
please  your  friends  with  its  beauty,  you  would  retain  the 
twigs  and  leaves  and  blossoms  ;  but  if  you  wish  to  knock 
down  a  man  with  it,  all  these  must  be  trimmed  away.  Yet 
when  properly  introduced,  epithets  may  add  force.  For 
instance,  they  may  bring  to  notice  properties  of  an  object 

«  Whately,  p.  221-2.    Corop.  aboTe,  Part  I,  ohap.  8,  {  2,  at  i« 
general  and  particular  morality. 
81 
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which  would  otherwise  have  escaped  attenti^  n,  or  cause  the 
mind  to  dwell  on  the  characteristic  thus  brought  out,  until 
it  gets  the  fiill  impression.  Or  they  may  be  ''so  many 
abridged  arguments,  the  force  of  which  is  sufficiently  con« 
veyed  by  a  mere  hint ;  e.  g.  if  any  one  says, '  we  ought  to 
take  warning  from  the  bloody  revolution  of  France/  the 
Epithet  suggests  one  of  the  reasons  for  our  being  warned ; 
and  that  not  less  clearly,  and  more  forcibly,  than  if  the 
argument  had  been  stated  at  length."  *  It  is,  however,  a 
matter  with  reference  to  which  the  young  writer  or  speaker, 
particularly  if  he  is  highly  imaginative,  has  more  need  to 
restrain  than  to  encourage  himself. 

Words  in  which  the  sound  resembles  the  sense  (pnomo' 
topoeia)  will  sometimei  promote  energy,  but  in  oratory  they 
must  come  unsought,  if  used  at  all. 

Unusual  words  and  phrases  may  also  be  energetic,  be- 
cause they  contrast  with  the  common  and  homely,  so  as  to 
awaken  peculiar  interest,  like  a  visitor  or  a  foreigner.f 
Yet  if  the  visitor  be  a  reserved  stranger,  or  the  foreignei 
be  ridiculous,  the  effect  is  not  good;  and  so  the  uncommon 
expressions  must  not  be  unintelligible,  nor  grotesque. 

Anglo-Saxon  words  are  often  more  forcible  than  the  cor- 
responding words  of  Latin  origin.  In  some  cases  they  ar^ 
more  specific,  the  Latin  having  furnished  the  general  term. 
In  other  cases  they  have  the  power  of  association,  having 
been  connected  in  our  minds  from  childhood  with  real 
objects  and  actions,  while  the  Latin  term  represents  only 
ideas.  Others  are  more  forcible  because  shorter,  so  as  to 
strike  a  quicker  blow,  while  on  the  contrary  some  long 
Latin  words  are  energetic,  because  so  ponderous  and  sono- 
rous.{ 

♦  Whately,  p.  882  ff. 
tComp.  Aristotle,  Rhet.  Ill,  2. 

{Comp.  Herbert  Spencer  on  Style,  p.  ^2-14.  Hit  theory  is  ia- 
adequate^  \:  at  the  facts  ure  well  stated. 
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2.  Much  depends,  as  to  energy,  upon  the  construction  of 
lentences.'*' 

The  periodic  structure  of  sentences  requires  special  atten- 
tion. The  word  "period  "  signifies  a  going  round,  a  circuit, 
revolution,  etc.,  and  strictly  speaking,  a  sentence  would  be 
called  a  period  when  it  returns  at  the  close  to  the  matter 
with  which  it  began.  It  was  very  common  in  Greek  and 
Latin,  particularly  the  latter,  to  begin  with  a  noun  in  the 
nominative  case,  then  make  a  long  sentence,  consisting  first 
•  >f  adjuncts  to  the  noun  and  afterwards  of  adjuncts  to  the 
verb,  and  as  the  closing  word  to  give  the  verb.  This  would 
lie  strictly  a  period ;  the  sentence  circles  round,  and  the  last 
^ord  is  in  dose  grammatical  connection  with  the  first.  In 
^^glish  we  seldom  give  precisely  this  form  to  long  sen- 
lences,  except  in  the  inverted  style  of  blank  verse. 

**  The  blest  in  hearen,  aboye  the  starry  sphere, 
Their  happy  hours  in  joy  and  hymning  spend.** 

But  more  generally,  any  sentence  is  called  a  period,  when 
the  sense  is 'so  suspended  as  to  be  nowhere  complete  till  we 
reach  the  last  clause.  Campbell  gives  an  excellent  exam- 
ple: "At  last,  after  much  fatigue,  through  deep  roads,  and 
bad  weather,  we  came,  with  no  small  difiic^ulty,  to  our 
journey's  end."  Contrast  this  with  what  is  called  the  Ioom 
arrangement :  "  We  came  to  our  journey's  end  at  last,  with 
no  small  difficulty^  after  much  fatigue,  through  deep  road$^ 
and  bad  weather."  f  Here  the  sense  would  be  complete, 
and  the  sentence  might  end,  at  any  one  of  the  five  points  in- 
dicated by  italicized  words.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  first 
form  were  made  more  purely  periodic,  by  putting  the  verb 
nearer  the  end,  the  efiect  would  not  be  so  good.  Thus: 
"At  last,  with  no  small  difficulty,  after  much  &tigue, 
through  deep  roads,  and  bad  weather,  we  came  to  oui 

«  Gcmp.  aboye,  chap.  2,  2.  f  PhiL  >f  Rhei.  p.  889. 
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journey's  end/  Here  so  many  particular  adjuncts  are 
strung  together  before  we  reach  the  verb,  bb  to  become 
wearisome,  if  not  confusing.  The  first  form  is  better  And 
in  fact,  yet  a  fourth  form  would  make  it  in  this  respect 
better  still.  Thus:  ''At  last,  with  no  small  difficulty,  and 
after  much  fatigue,  we  came,  through  deep  roads  and  bad 
weather,  to  our  journey's  end."  *  This,  however,  differs  from 
the  first  form  as  to  the  adjuncts  which  are  first  stated,  and 
thereby  made  most  prominent;  and  this  difference  must 
slightly  affect  the  resulting  sense. 

"Periods,  or  sentences  nearly  approaching  to  oeriods, 
nave  certainly,  when  other  things  are  equal,  the  aa vantage 
in  point  of  Energy.  An  unexpected  continuation  of  a  sen- 
tence which  the  reader  had  supposed  to  be  concluded,  espe- 
cially if,  in  reading  aloud,  he  had,  under  that  supposition, 
dropped  his  voice,  is  apt  to  produce  a  sensation  in  the  min  d 
of  being  disagreeably  balked :  analogous  to  the  unpleasant 
jar  which  is  felt,  when  in  ascending  or  descending  stairs, 
we  meet  with  a  step  more  than  we  had  expected :  and  if 
this  be  often  repeated,  as  in  a  very  loose  sentence,  a  kind 
of  weary  impatience  results  from  the  uncertainty  when  the 
sentence  is  to  close."  f 

In  speaking,  "  the  periodic  style  is  much  less  necessary, 
and  therefore  much  less  suitable,  than  in  compositions  de- 
signed for  the  closet  The  speaker  may,  in  most  instances, 
by  the  skilful  suspension  of  his  voice,  give  to  a  loose  sen- 
tence the  effect  of  a  Period :  and  though,  in  both  species  of 
composition  the  display  of  art  is  to  be  guarded  against,  a 
more  unstudied  air  is  looked  for  in  such  as  are  spoken."  X 
In  fact,  very  long  periodic  sentences  are,  in  speaking,  to  be 
avoided.  The  hearer  must  retain  the  whole  period  in  mind, 
and  cannot  Ailly  understand  any  part  of  it  until  he  reaches 
the  eaf ;  and  undisciplined  minds  will  find  this  very  diffi* 

♦  HerbeH  Spenoer,  On  Style,  p.  26-7. 
fWhatelj  p.  865.  }  lb.  p.  871. 
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eult*  A  period  concentrates  ite  whole  force  ii  to  one  blow ; 
but  we  must  not  gain  this  energy  by  the  sacrifice  either  of 
perspicuity  or  of  naturalness  and  ease.  It  is  sometimea 
advantageous  to  make  a  long  sentence  partly  loose  and 
partly  periodical. 

The  drnphatic  arrangement  of  sentences,  is  confined  to 
much  narrower  limits  in  English  thai  m  many  other  lan- 
guages. In  the  &milia.  sentence, ''  Will  you  ride  to  town 
to-day  ?  **  the  sense  will  t  e  difierent  according  as  the  em- 
phasis  is  laid  on  *  will/  or  on  *  you/  or  on  '  ride/  etc.  Now 
in  Greek  or  Latin,  where  the  order  of  words  in  a  sentence 
can  be  very  freely  varied,  the  emphatic  word  in  each  of 
these  cases  might  be  indicated  by  its  position.  But  Eng- 
lish idiom  does  not  permit  this ;  and  the  emphasis  has  to  be 
determined  from  the  connection,  or  must  be  marked  by 
italic  letters.  So  far  as  our  idiom  does  allow  inversion,  we 
ought  to  employ  it,  and  dispense  with  italics.  In  speaking, 
one  will  indicate  the  emphasis  by  the  manner  of  utterance; 
but  much  is  gained  if  it  can  at  the  same  time  be  indicated 
by  the  position  of  the  words. 

The  most  prominent  position  in  a  sentence  is  the  ban- 
ning, and  next  to  this,  the  end.  If  now  a  word  whicK^ 
according  to  the  common  grammatical  order,  would  com«i 
elsewhere,  be  placed  at  the  beginning  or  the  end,  it  will 
attract  special  attention ;  it  will  become  one  of  the  im- 
portant, the  emphatic  words  of  the  sentence.  And  in 
general,  to  put  a  word  out  of  its  ordinary  place,  will  cause 
it  to  be  specially  noticed.  Such  inversions  of  order,  by 
giving  particular  prominence  to  the  most  important  word 
or  clause,  will  often  render  a  sentence  far  more  energetic. 
Compare  "Great  is  Diana  of  the  Ephesians/'  and  "Kana 
of  the  Ephesians  is  great."  f     I^  ^^^  saying  of  Peter, 

*  Comp.  aboTe,  on  Perspiouity,  chap.  2,  2. 
f  The  Frenoh  cannot  here  inTert,  as  the  Oresk  and  English  do , 
asd  Campbell  has  yery  well  remarked :  **  How  n-eak  in  oomparisoi 
81^ 
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**  Bilver  and  gold  have  I  none,  but  such  as  I  have,  g^ve  I 
thee,"  take  the  common  grammatical  order,  "I  have  no 
gold  and  silver,"  etc.,  and  how  feeble  I  Observe  too,  that 
here  our  version  increases  the  energy  by  separating  the 
adjective  none  from  its  substantives,  and  putting  it  at  the 
end  of  the  clause,  the  other  most  emphatic  position.*  And 
not  only  may  the  predicate  thus  come  first,  for  emphasis, 
but  many  other  inversions  are  possible.  "Noi  every  one 
that  saith  unto  me,  Lord,  Lord,  shall  enter  into  the  king- 
dom of  heaven."    "  Now  is  the  accepted  time." 

Sometimes  an  emphatic  word  or  phrase  is  put  first, 
though  it  must  afterwards  be  represented  in  its  proper 
grammatical  place  by  a  pronoun.  "  Your  fathers,  where 
are  they f  and  the  prophets,  do  they  live  forever?  "  How 
cx)ld  and  languid,  compared  with  this,  would  be,  "  Where 
are  your  fiithers?  and  do  the  prophets  live  forever? "f 
So  also,  "  To  be  or  not  to  be,  that  is  the  question."  In 
other  cases,  an  emphatic  word  which  could  not  stand  at 
the  head  of  a  sentence,  is  introduced  by  some  pronominal 
phrase.  We  could  not  say,  "  Came  forth  two  bears  out  of 
the  wood,"  but  we  can  say,  "There  came  forth,"  etc.^ 
"The  word  *it'  is  frequently  very  serviceable  in  enabling 
us  to  alter  the  arrangement :  thus,  the  sentence,  *  Cicero 
praised  OsBsar,'  which  admits  of  at  least  two  modifications 
of  sense,  may  be  altered  so  as  to  express  either  of  them  by 
thus  varying  the  order :  *  It  was  Cicero  that  praised  Caesar,' 
or,  *  It  was  Cffisar  that  Cicero  praised.' "  ||  There  are  also 
numerous  cases  in  which  a  convenient  inversion  may  be 

Is  the  Frenoh  Tersicn  of  Le  Clero,  La  Dinne  det  FphUimt  est  utu 
ftramtU  diettel  How  deficient  that  of  Beansobre,  La  grand$  Diant 
4e$  Ephitima  !  How  ridiouloua  that  of  Saoi,  Vwt  la  gramde  Dimu 
ies  Ephitieru  r' 

*  Campbell,  p.  878. 

f  Moft  of  these  examples  are  from  Campbell,  p.  881-8. 

X  2  Kings  2    24.  0  Whately,  p.  86i 
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pfhctod  by  changing  from  the  active  to  the  passive  con- 
ftruction.  Thus :  "  There  is  a  yet  more  signal  instance  of 
ingratitude.  One  of  his  chosen  twelve  disciples  denied 
Jesus  Christ,  and  another  betrayed  him."  Here  **  Jesus 
Christ "  is  most  emphatic,  and  ought  to  come  first  This 
could  be  managed,  but  with  some  awkwardness,  as  follows ' 
*'  Jesus  Christ,  one  of  his  chosen  twelve  dbciples  denied, 
and  another  betrayed."  All  becomes  easy  as  well  as  forci- 
ble by  making  it  passive :  "  There  is  a  yet  more  signal 
instance  of  ingratitude.  Jesus  Christ  was  denied  by  one 
of  his  chosen  twelve  disciples,  and  by  another  he  was 
betrayed." 

No  sentence  ought  to  end  in  a  large  number  of  unac* 
cented  syllables,  as  "  comparable,^  "  exquisitely,"  "  agret>- 
ableness."  It  is  best  to  end  with  a  word  which  accents  the 
last  syllable,  or  at  any  rate  to  have  the  accent  only  one 
syllable  from  the  end.  In  like  manner,  we  must  not  close 
the  sentence  with  a  large  number  of  unemphatic  words. 
Thus :  "  I  will  give  my  own  attention  to  the  matter,"  is 
much  feebler  than  "I  will  give  the  matter  my  own 
attention." 

Antithesis  often  adds  greatly  to  energy.  R  g.  "  The 
Sabbath  was  made  for  man,  not  man  for  the  Sabbath." 
**  Thou  art  anxious  and  troubled  about  many  things :  but 
one  thing  is  needful."  "  The  memory  of  the  just  is  blessed : 
but  the  name  of  the  wicked  shall  rot."  Such  antithetical 
expressions  abound  in  the  Proverbs  of  Solomon,  as  they 
do  in  the  uninspired  proverbs  of  all  nations,  their  terseness 
and  force  contributing  to  give  them  popularity.  How 
vigorous  is  the  saying  quoted  by  Quintilian :  *'  I  do  not 
live  to  eat,  I  eat  to  live."  In  all  such  cases,  each  of  tha 
two  contrasted  clauses  throws  light  upon  the  other,  so  thai; 
without  losing  perspicuity  the  expressions  may  be  made 
very  brief,  and  thus  more  pointed  and  forcible ;  while  at 
^he  same  time  the  contrast  makes  the  whole  statement  mor« 
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etriking.  So  much  does  antithesis  contribute  to  eneigy 
and  brilliancy  of  style,  that  many  writers  and  speakers 
employ  it  in  great  excess.  This  disfigures  the  style  of 
Macaulay,  which  is  in  many  respects  so  admirable.  lo 
preaching,  a  manifest,  and  especially  a  frequent  effort  to 
iirike,  is  particularly  unbecoming.  And  besides  the  viola- 
tion of  taste  in  the  excessive  use  of  antithesis,  there  is 
danger,  in  any  single  case,  of  violating  truth.  In  order 
strikingly  to  contrast  two  things,  we  may  unconsciously 
exaggerate  the  difference.  Thus  Lord  Bacon,  who  was 
very  fond  of  antitheses,  and  has  left  a  remarkable  collec- 
tion of  them,*  says  in  the  Essay  on  Adversity,  that  "pros- 
perity is  the  blessing  of  the  Old  Testament,  adversity  b  the 
blessing  of  the  New."  But  the  real  difierence  in  this 
respect  between  the  two  Testaments  is  relative,  and  not 
absolute.  The  Old  Testament  repeatedly  teaches  the  bless- 
ing of  adversity,  the  New  several  times  promises  temporal 
prosperity.  The  former  speaks  mainly  of  prosperity,  the 
latter  mainly  of  adversity.  But  this  difference  in  degree. 
Bacon  converts,  for  the  sake  of  his  antithesis,  into  a  differ- 
ence in  kind.  The  danger  of  suol  exaggeration  is  very 
great,  and  it  is  a  sad  thing  to  gain  force  at  the  expense  of 
truth. 

One  who  speaks  under  the  influence  of  strong  feeling  Is 
very  apt  sometimes  to  use  brokefi,  eonstruetions.  He  will  be 
so  absorbed  as  not  to  notice  the  syntax,  or  after  beginning 
the  sentence  in  one  way,  a  sudden  impulse  will  cause  him 
to  break  off,  and  end  it  in  a  different  way.  The  most  im- 
passioned speakers  and  writers  naturally  employ  such  ex- 
pressions most  frequently;  for  example,  they  are  very 
common  in  the  writings  of  the  Apostle  Paul.  Whenever 
actually  prompted  by  real  feeling,  broken  constructions  are 
admissible,  and  forcible.    But  they  must  never  be  used 

*  Dt  Augip.  Soient.  Lib.  VI.  Whately  has  extracted  t  nombaf 
•f  these,  in  the  Appendix  [A]  to  his  Rhetoric. 
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bom  calrnlaticn,  and  must  not  be  allowed,  even  when  per^ 
fectly  natural,  to  refxur  too  often. 

Akin  to  this  is  what  grammarians  call  aposiaperia,  where 
part  of  a  sentence  is  suppressed  through  emotion.  K  g. 
Luke  19  :  42,  "  If  even  thou  hadst  known  ....  the  things 
that  belong  to  thy  peace ! "  How  much  better  would  have 
been  her  destiny,  it  is  left  for  silence  to  suggest.  Luke 
22  :  42,  "  Father,  if  thou  art  willing  to  remove  this  cup 
from  me ! "  He  does  not  go  on  to  ask  that  it  be  removed ; 
but,  after  a  pause,  he  adds,  "  Yet,  not  my  will  but  thine  be 
done."  Acts  23  :  9,  "  We  find  no  evil  in  this  man ;  but  if 
n  spirit  spoke  to  him,  or  an  angel  —  ?  "  How  expressive 
'WS8  this  silence,  ft*om  a  Pharisee  speaking  in  the  Sanhe- 
♦Irim,  in  presence  of  the  Sadducees.  The  words,  "let  us 
not  fight  against  God,"  were  added  by  some  critic  or  copy- 
ist, who  understood  grammar  better  than  rhetoric. 

As  r^ards  the  whole  matter  of  energy  in  the  construc- 
tion of  sentences,  one  may  find  great  benefit  in  the  exercise 
of  recasting  sentences.  This  would  also  conduce,  it  is  ob- 
vious, to  perspicuity  and  to  elegance,  but  it  is  still  more 
important  as  to  energy.* 

8.  Energy  is  greatly  promoted  by  Conciseness,  "  It  may 
be  established  as  a  maxim  that  admits  no  exception,  that 
the  fewer  the  words  are,  provided  neither  propriety  nor 
perspicuity  be  violated,  the  expression  is  always  the  more 
vivid.  'Brevity,'  says  Shakspeaf^,  *is  the  soul  of  wit' 
Thus  much  is  certain,  that  of  whatever  kind  the  sentiment 
be,  witty,  humorous,  grave,  animated,  or  sublime,  the  more 
briefly  it  is  expressed,  the  energy  is  the  greater,  or  the  sen- 
timent is  the  more  enlivened As  when  the  rays  of  the 

•un  are  collected  into  the  focus  of  a  burning-glass,  the 

*  Practical  exercises  of  this  kind  may  be  found  in  Blair's  Rhet* 
•rio,  Lect.  ICX-XXIV ;  also  in  Day's  Art  of  Discourse,  and  in  al] 
the  best  works  on  coTiposition,  such  as  Quackenbos,  Day,  and  Baio 
Care  should  be  taken  not  to  become  fastidious  about  trifles. 

y 
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Bmaller  the  spot  is  which  receives  them,  compared  widi  tli6 
surface  of  the  glass,  the  greater  is  the  splendor ; . . .  •  ao^ 
in  exhibiting  our  sentiments  by  speech,  the  narrower  the 
compass  of  words  is  wherein  the  thought  is  expressed,  the 
more  energetic  b  the  expression The  very  same  sen- 
timent, expressed  diffusely,  will  be  admitted  barely  to  be 
just ;  expressed  concisely,  it  will  be  admired  as  spirited."  * 

There  is  no  more  remarkable  example  of  energetic  con- 
ciseness than  the  famous  saying  of  Csesar,  Vent,  vidi,  vici, 
I  came,  saw,  conquered.'  The  studied  brevity  of  La- 
cediemonian  speech  has  given  us  the  word  laconic.  The 
orators  among  the  American  Indians  have  often  been  re- 
markable for  brief,  pithy,  pointed  sayings.  All  men,  cul- 
tivated and  uncultivated,  appreciate  brevity. 

Opposed  to  conciseness  are  tautology,  pleonasm,  and 
verbosity.  Sheer  tautology  is  perhaps  not  a  very  common 
fault  Pleonasm,  the  u&e  of  words  or  phrases  which  add 
nothing  to  the  sense,  is  quite  common,  and  often  greatly 
detracts  from  energy.  And  verbosity,  the  introduction  of 
expressions  which  add  something,  but  nothing  of  any  real 
importance,  is  surpassingly  frequent  and  hurtful.f 

A  certain  high-sounding  verbosity  is  apt  to  be  greatly 
admired  by  veiy  ignorant  or  half-educated  people.  But 
this  admiration  does  not  argue  any  real  benefit  to  them, 
Qor  any  real  power  in  the  speaker.  "  It  is  not  uncommon 
to  hear  a  writer  or  speaker  of  this  class  mentioned  as  hav- 
ing '  a  very  fine  command  of  language,'  when  perhaps  it 
might  be  said  with  more  correctness  that '  his  language  has 
a  command  of  him ; '  that  is,  that  he  follows  a  train  of 
rords  rather  than  of  thought,  and  strings  together  all  the 
ttiiking  expressions  that  occur  to  him  on  the  subject,  in- 
Btitful  of  first  forming  a  clear  notion  of  the  sense  he  wishes 
to  convey,  and  then  seeking  for  the  most  appropriate 

•  C»mpbeU,  PhU.  of  Rhet.,  p.  868. 

t  These  fiftolts  are  yery  fuUy  treated  by  Campbell,  p.  86S-7S. 
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vehicle  in  which  to  convey  it.  He  has  but  the  same  •eom- 
mand  of  language '  that  the  rider  has  of  a  horse  which 
runs  away  with  him."  * 

The  Hebrew  narrative  style  is  peculiarly  difiuse  and 
circumstantial ;  and  the  parallelism  of  Hebrew  poetry  leads 
to  much  repetition.  As  used  in  the  Bible,  these  are  not 
blemishes,  but  positive  excellences ;  but  in  our  own  speak- 
ing and  writing  we  must  remember  that  in  these  respects 
modem  taste  demands  a  different  style,  and  that  in  such 
matters  the  taste  of  our  hearers  ought  to  be  consulted. 

Tautology  and  pleonasm  may  be  corrected  by  merely 
striking  out  the  superfluous  words ;  and  this  should  be  care- 
fully and  vigorously  done.  To  correct  verbosity  it  is  often 
necessary  to  recast  sentences,  and  substitute  other  terms. 

It  is  to  be  remembered  that  in  seeking  conciseness  we 
must  not  sacrifice  perspicuity.  Sometimes  a  terse,  pointe<l 
phrase  that  would  no^  be  readily  intelligible  to  all,  may 
yet  be  employed  by  prefixing  some  more  diffuse  statement. 
"The  hearers  will  be  struck  by  the  forcibleness  of  the 
sentence  which  they  will  have  been  prepared  to  compre- 
hend; ihey  will  understand  the  longer  expression,  and  re* 
member  the  shorter."  f  Interesting  examples  of  this  may 
be  seen  in  our  Lord's  teaching,  and  in  the  Epistle  of  James.^ 
In  other  cases  a  brief  statement  may  be  of  such  a  nature  as 
to  suggest  more  than  is  expressed ;  either  the  intellect  is 
set  to  pursuing  a  train  of  thought,  or  the  imagination  is 
stimulated  to  fill  up  an  outline.  Such  exercise  of  the  intel- 
lect and  imagination,  if  not  made  too  difficult,  is  highly 
agreeable  to  all ;  and  the  mind  being  thus  aroused  to  grasp 
the  subject  actively,  will  hold  it  much  more  firmly  than  il 
*t  had  been  passively  received.  It  is  the  highest  type  oi 
style  to  be  terse,  and  suggestive.|| 

♦  Whately,  p.  847.  t  Id-  p.  861 

XE.  g.  Matt.  19  :  80 and  20  :  16;  22  :  14;  28  :  i2.     Judm  1  :  12 
17,27;  2:  18,26;  8  :  18;  4  :  17;  6 :  «. 
I  Comp.  Wkatelj,  p.  866. 
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The  great  majority  of  young  speakers  and  writers  need 
with  especial  care  to  cultivate  conciseness.  Most  of  those 
who  feel  moved  to  write  or  speak  are  naturally  fluent  They 
find  volubility  and  verbosity  to  be  easy  to  themselves,  and 
acceptable  to  many  of  their  hearers.  An  excessive  luxu- 
riance of  style  is  much  more  promising  than  extreme  barren- 
ness ;  but,  as  Qcero  remarked,  it  needs,  like  an  overgrowth 
of  grain  in  spring,  to  be  pastured  down  with  the  pen.*  The 
fcask  often  requires  rigorous  self-control.  The  lad  who  if 
thinning  com  longs  to  leave  three  stalks  yonder  in  one  hill, 
because  they  all  seem  so  large  and  fine.  But  he  must  re- 
member. Three  will  make  no  more  than  two ;  nay,  will 
make  less.  Some  persons,  on  the  other  hand,  should  stimu- 
late themselves  to  greater  fertility  in  respect  to  style,  which 
may  be  effected  by  improving  the  imagination,  by  familiar- 
ity with  good  writers  whose  style  tends  to  luxuriance,  and 
by  endeavoring  to  speak  and  write  under  the  influence  of  a 
more  stirring  passion,  or  a  more  tender  sentiment. 

And  it  must  not  be  forgotten,  that  while  difiiiseness  is 
un&vorable  to  energy,  there  may  be  a  profuseness,  as  in 
Cicero,  Chalmers,  De  Quincey,  Oladttone,  which  is  highly 
energetic.  The  former  spreads  sluggishly  over  a  wide  ex- 
panse, the  latter  pours  onward  in  a  rushing  torrent.  Lou- 
ginus  compares  the  impassioned  style  of  Demosthenes  to  a 
storm,  or  a  thunderbolt ,  that  of  Cicero  to  a  conflagration, 
wide-spreading,  all-devouring,  long-continuing.  Even  re- 
petition, which  is  often  necessary  in  order  to  perspicuity, 
and  which  many  preachers  make  distressingly  feeble  and 
tedious,  may  be  so  managed  by  a  man  deeply  in  earnest  as 
to  be  but  strong  blows  in  quick  succession. 

4.  Perhaps  tlie  chief  element  of  energy  in  style  is  the  use 
of  figures  of  speeckii    Paasionate  feeling,  whether  anger, 

♦De  Or.  11,21,  28. 

f  This  topit  may  be  found  oopionsly  treated  in  any  of  the  familial 
vorka  on  Rhetoric,  particularly  in  some  recent  workt,  ai  thoee  «f 
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fear,  love,  or  the  emotion  of  the  sublime,  naturallj  expresBea 
itself  by  means  of  bold  imagery, — bold,  though  never  elab- 
orate or  far-fetched. 

Figures  are  sometimes  to  be  considered  rather  as  belong- 
ing to  the  mctteriah  of  discourse  than  to  the  style.  Thus, 
apart  from  the  expression  of  an  idea,  some  comparison  may 
be  introduced  by  way  of  proof  or  elucidation.  Usually, 
however,  figures  are  employed  as  a  means  of  expressing  the 
thought,  although  they  may  add  something  to  the  expres- 
sion, and  are  thus  properly  regarded  as  a  part  of  style. 

Metaphor  is  more  conducive  to  energy  than  comparison. 
The  latter  is  useful  in  order  to  perspicuity  or  to  el^ance, 
but  is  apt  to  be  avoided  in  impassioned  or  otherwise  ener- 
getic discourse.  It  has  been  often  remarked  that  in  Demos- 
thenes* great  oration  on  the  Crown,  where  he  had  so  much 
at  stake,  and  speaks  with  such  directness  and  force  and 
vehemence,  there  is  but  a  single  comparison,  and  that 
couched  in  two  words.  Yet  comparisons  may  sometimes, 
from  the  nature  of  the  subject-matter,  be  exceedingly  im- 
pressive. "His  eyes  were  as  a  flame  of  fire,  and  his  voice 
as  the  sound  of  many  waters."  "As  the  lightning  cometh 
out  of  the  east,  and  shineth  even  unto  the  west,  so  shall  the 
coming  of  the  Son  of  man  be."  "The  ungodly  ....  am 
like  the  chaff  which  the  wind  driveth  away." 

The  metaphor  assumes  or  implies  a  resemblance  or  an 
analogy,  without  stating  it  as  in  the  comparison,  and  is  thus 
more  condensed  and  terse.  Where  a  metaphor  would  not 
be  readily  intelligible,  it  may  be  combined  with  a  compari- 
son or  made  plain  by  some  additional  term.  A  great  mul- 
titude of  metaphors  have  become  so  familiar,  that  they  no 

Daj,  Bain,  HaTen,  and  Hart.  Lord  on  FiguratiTe  Language  has  an 
•xceUent  coUeotion  of  examples  from  Scripture,  some  of  which  are 
oiled  below.  Usage  has  not  made  a  well-established  distinction  be- 
tween the  ttrmajiffure  and  trope^  bnt  the  latter  is  commonly  applied  onlj 
10  oertain  fignres,  particularly  metaphor,  metonomj,  and  synecdoche 

ta 
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longer  possess  any  special  force ;  but  Iq  the  many  that  noTeff 
wear  out,  and  in  the  unlimited  range  of  new  invention  and 
combination,  metaphors  present  to  the  orator  an  inexhaust- 
ible source  of  energetic  expression.  It  is  imagination  that 
must  produce  them,  and  good  taste  that  must'regulate  their 
use.  Inexperienced  speakers  often  employ  metaphors  that 
are  incongruous  in  themselves,  or  carried  out  into  ridicu- 
lous or  wearisome  detail.  But  much  will  depend  on  sub- 
ject, occasion  and  feeling.  Even  Shakspeare's  often  con- 
demned example  of  a  mixed  metaphor,  "To  take  arms 
against  a  sea  of  troubles,"  is  allowable  and  natural  in 
Hamlet,  when  ^nzied  and  meditating  suicide,  and  speak- 
ing to  himself  alone.* 

The  SYNECDOCHE  is  also  favorable  to  energy.  When 
a  part  of  a  thing  is  taken  for  the  whole,  or  the  species  for 
'  the  genus,  the  expression  is  apt  to  be  more  animated  and 
suggestive ;  just  as  we  have  already  seen  that  particular 
or  specific  terms  are  more  energetic  than  general  terms 
"  They  shall  beat  their  swords  into  ploughshares,  and  their 
spears  into  pruning-hooks,"  is  immensely  more  forcible  than 
to  say  in  general  that  they  will  convert  their  weapons  of 
war  into  implements  of  agriculture. 

Hyperbole,  or  saying  more  than  is  meant,  is  very 
natural  to  a  person  so  absorbed  in  the  contemplation  of  a 
particular  object  or  subject  as  to  exaggerate  its  comparative 
Importance,  or  to  one  so  intensely  excited  that  all  ordinary 
expression  seems  to  him  tame.  It  is  also  allowable  in  any 
oase  where  one  knows  that  the  exaggerated  language  need 
not  be  misunderstood,  and  desires  to  make  a  deep  impres- 
sion as  to  an  important  fact.  **  And  there  are  also  many 
other  things  which  Jesus  did,  the  which,  if  they  should  be 
written  every  one,  I  suppose  that  even  the  world  itself  could 
not  contain  the  books  that  should  be  written."  (John 
21     25.)     Such  expressions  are  particularly  natural  to 

*Comp.  HaTen's  Rhev.  p.  111. 
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the  fervid  Oriental  mind,  and  they  have  great  powear  with 
the  masses  of  men.  The  Apostle  Paul  is  remarkable  for 
hyperboles,  and  for  strong  language  of  every  kind.  His 
impassioned  expression,  "  I  could  wish  that  myself  were 
accursed  from  Christ  for  my  brethren  "  (Bom.  9  :  3),  is 
best  understood  as  an  instance  of  hyperbolical  language, 
and  can  be  appreciated  only  in  proportion  as  we  sympa- 
thize with  his  patriotic  and  pious  ardor  and  devotion. 
Our  Lord!s  teaching  has  a  singular  and  very  striking 
peculiarity  in  the  use  of  extreme  cases  to  set  forth  a  prin- 
ciple. "Whosoever  shall  smite  thee  on  thy  right  cheek, 
turn  to  him  the  other  also."  When  he  himself  was  smfcf- 
ten  on  the  cheek,  we  do  not  read  that  he  turned  the  othei. 
It  was  an  extreme,  hyperbolical  way  of  stating  the  injunc- 
tion not  to  strike  back ;  and  though  sometimes  misunder- 
stood and  misrepresented,  the  statement  is  one  which  no 
man  ever  forgets.  Compare  the  expressions,  "  Let  not  thy 
left  hand  know  what  thy  right  hand  doeth,"  "  If  any  man 
come  to  me,  and  hate  not  his  father  and  mother,"  etc 
(Matt  6:3;  Luke  14  :  26.)  As  a  teacher  of  men,  our 
Lord  used  a  great  variety  of  expedients  for  8timulatin,< 
their  languid  attention,  for  compelling  them  to  remember 
and  reflect  Many  a  phrase  of  his  fails  to  be  understood 
unless  we  bear  this  in  mind,  and  his  example  shows  that 
such  efforts  may  be  made  in  a  spirit  and  tone  wholly  unlike 
that  of  "  sensation  "  preachers.* 

Perbonipication,  representing  or  addressing  an  inani- 
mate object  as  if  it  had  life,  sometimes  imparts  to  discourse 
great  animation  and  beauty,  and  even  passionate  energy 
Examples  of  it  abound  in  the  Scriptures,  as  well  as  in  all 
poetry  and  oratory.  The  personification  of  Wisdom  in  the 
Proverbs  of  Solomon  is  very  striking,  and  has  been  gener- 
ally supposed  to  contain  an  allusion  to  a  real  person,  the 

*  Ab  to  the  danger  of  oar  faUing  into  extraTagnnoe,  sot  near  the 
Mid  of  thif  ohaptor. 
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Word  o{  God.  Personifications  of  the  Church  are  often 
carried  further  in  preaching  than  is  wise.  Our  langnag« 
presents  unusual  facilities  for  this  figure,  from  its  unique 
peculiarity  of  treating  all  names  of  things  as  of  the 
neuter  gender,  so  that  to  call  an  inanimate  object  "he"  or 
**  she  "  will  at  once  make  a  personification.  We  must,  oe 
careftil  not  to  abuse  this  advantage.  All  high -wrought 
imagery  must  be  sparingly  employed.* 

Apostrophe  consists  in  "turning  away"  from  our 
audience,  and  addressing  some  person  or  thing,  usually 
one  of  which  we  had  been  speaking.  If  it  be  a  Mng  that 
is  thus  addressed,  there  is  also  a  personification.  **  It  can 
not  be  that  a  prophet  perish  out  of  Jerusalem.  O  Jem 
^lem,  Jerusalem,  which  killest  the  prophets,"  etc.  (Luke 
13  :  33.)  But  there  may  be  apostrophe  to  a  real  person, 
and  there  is  often  personification  when  we  only  speak  of 
the  object  personified,  without  addressing  it  Apostrophe 
properly  belongs  to  the  language  of  passion,  and  even 
as  such,  it  must  not  occur  too  frequently,  nor  be  too  long 
continued.  A  preacher  standing  with  upturned  eyes,  and 
addressing  some  Scripture  character,  departed  friend,  or  . 
personified  virtue,  cannot  go  on  through  many  sentences. 

Exclamation  is  sometimes  akin  to  apostrophe,  but 
properly  distinct  Impassioned  preachers  are  somewhat 
apt  to  use  it  too  freely.  Some  say  oh  I  ah  I  or  alasl  so 
often  that  it  loses  all  power.  On  the  other  hand,  we  mu«t 
not  be  fastidious  in  avoiding  exclamation,  where  it  is 
naturally  prompted  by  actual  feeling. 

Interrogation  is  with  all  orators  n  frequent  means  of 
giving  animation  to  discourse.  Not  only  may  an  antago* 
iiist,  real  or  imaginary,  be  questioned,  in  such  a  manner  at 
to  awaken  lively  interest  on  the  part  of  the  hearers,  but 
questions  are  constantly  addressed  to  the  hearers  them* 
selves.     Their  minds  are  thus  aroused  somewhat  as  if 

«Gomp.  Whately,  p.  82&-30;  Hayen,  f.  llS-66b 
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called  on  actually  to  answer.  It  should  be  observed  that 
one  18  liable  sometimes  to  fall  as  it  were  into  an  interroga- 
tive mood,  and  throw  so  much  of  his  discourse  into  the 
form  of  questions,  as  to  produce  the  most  disagreeable 
species  of  monotony.  It  is  important  to  be  on  our  guard 
against  this,  and  when  upon  any  occasion  conscious  of  it,  • 
to  break  away  by  a  resolute  effort 

Dramatism  gives  to  discourse  a  life  and  vigor  and  charm 
that  can  in  scarcely  any  other  way  be  equaUed.  To  per- 
sonate some  character  and  speak  his  sentiments,  to  introduce 
an  objector  stating  his  objections,  and  answer  them  point 
by  point,  to  sustain  a  dialogue  between  two  supposed  p«> 
sons,  to  reproduce  some  scene  by  dramatic  description,  are 
methods  which  all  effective  speakers  more  or  less  employ, 
and  examples  of  which  abound  in  Demosthenes,  Chrysos- 
ium,  Spurgeon.  In  the  pulpit,  dramatism  must  usually  be 
kept  within  somewhat  narrow  limits,  and  must  always  be 
regulated  by  good  taste  and  sobriety  of  feeling.  Especially 
do  imitations  of  action  and  tone  require  to  be  carefully 
guarded,  lest  they  become  ridiculous,  or  at  any  rate  un- 
suitable  to  devout  discourse.* 

As  to  the  whole  matter  of  energy  of  style,  grave  mistakes 
are  often  committed.  Some  speakers  imagine  that  thej 
must  be  energetic  in  style  and  manner  even  when  it  does 
not  suit  the  subject,  or  does  not  accord  with  their  actual 
feelings.  Now  it  is  only  strong  feeling  that  prompts  im- 
passioned or  in  any  wise  energetic  expression.  To  gain  the 
latter  we  must  cultivate  our  sensibilities,  and  must  keep  the 
mind  in  contact  with  the  subject  to  be  treated  until  the 
corresponding  emotions  are  excited.f  If  little  or  no  emo- 
tion really  exists,  the  language  of  passion  produces  no 
effect,  or  even  a  contrary  effect  to  that  desired.  It  is  one 
tf  the  most  important  lessons  a  preacher  can  learn,  not  to 

♦  Comp.  Vinet,  p.  469-66. 
f  Oomp.  aboTe  on  Application,  Part  I,  chap.  8. 
92^ 
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assume  earnestness  of  style  or  delivery^  when  he  has  Qd 
earnestness  of  feeling. 

Another  serious  and  very  common  mistake  is  in  the 
effort  to  maintain  uniform  energy  throughout  a  discourse. 
''An  author  should  guard  against  the  vain  ambition  of 
•  expressing  everything  in  an  equally  high-wrought,  brilliant, 
and  forcible  style.  The  neglect  of  this  caution  often  occa- 
sions the  imitation  of  the  best  models  to  prove  detrimental. 
When  the  admiration  of  some  fine  and  animated  passages 
leads  a  young  writer  to  take  these  passages  for  his  general 
model,  and  to  endeavor  to  make  every  sentence  he  com- 
poses equally  fine,  he  will,  on  the  contrary,  give  a  flatness 
to  the  whole,  and  destroy  the  effect  of  those  portions  which 
would  have  been  forcible  if  they  had  been  allowed  to  stand 
prominent.  To  brighten  the  dark  parts  of  a  picture,  pro- 
duces much  the  same  result  as  if  one  had  darkened  the 
bright  parts ;  in  either  case  there  is  a  want  of  relief  and 
contrast;  and  Composition,  as  well  as  Painting,  has  its 
lights  and  shades,  which  must  be  distributed  with  no  le84 
skill,  if  we  would  produce  the  desired  effect"  * 

In  highly  passionate  speaking  there  must  be  variety, 
alternation.  In  any  intense  physical  exertion,  one  need^ 
frequent  change  of  posture,  so  as  to  bring  different  muscles 
mto  play,  and  let  them  relieve  each  other.  The  same 
thing  is  true  as  to  mental  excitementf  Neither  the 
hearer8,*nor  even  the  speaker  himself,  can  keep  up  a  very 
high  excitement  for  more  than  a  brief  period,  certainly 
not  in  a  natural  and  healthy  way.  Now  the  most  complr to 
alternation  here  would  be  from  pathos  or  passion  to  humor. 
The  humorous  writers  and  speakers  almost  always  intro- 
duce pathetic  passages  merely  for  relief,  and  vice  verm  the 
principle  applies  equally  well.  But  the  preacher  cannot 
relieve  the  minds  of  his  hearers  by  any  but  rare  and  deli- 
tate  touches  of  humor.    He  may,  however,  again  and 

*  Wb&ielj,  p.  884.  f  Comp.  Spencer  ^n  Style,  p.  8B. 
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again  descend  from  the  impassioned  to  the  quiet  and  easy 
may  cause  passion  to  swell  by  suecessive  waves,  receding 
in  order  to  advance  farther ;  and  he  must  in  other  ways 
vary  the  emotions  excited,  just  so  far  as  will  be  compatible 
with  his  specific  design. 

And  great  mistakes  are  also  made  as  to  what  constitutes 
energy  of  style.  There  is  a  jerky,  convulsive  energy,  like 
that  of  Carlyle,  which  is  by  n :  means  worthy  of  imitation. 
There  is  an  over-wrought,  exaggerated  energy,  which  Lon- 
ginus  describes  as  '*  not  sublime,  but  sky-scraping,"  and  a 
turgid,  inflated,  would-be  energy,  which  is  nothing  but 
bombast.  And  in  this  stirring  age,  especially  among  our 
American  people,  there  is  a  tendency  to  be  prodigiously 
excited  upon  small  occasion,  to  use  superlatives,  exagger* 
ated  epithets,  and  impassioned  imagery,  where  they  are 
unnecessary,  and  therefore  inappropriate.* 

*  Comp.  abore,  Part  III,  ohap.  1,  {  1.  In  the  Dialogue  de  Ora- 
Coribus  (printed  with  the  works  of  Tacitus),  chap.  20,  22,  there 
may  be  foand  a  remarkable  account  of  the  false  taste  preTailing  aboc  I 
A.  D.  75,  which  was  constantly  essaying  to  strike  or  to  daisle,  Mi  I 
wkkk  reokeMT  Ciotro  tMse  and  doll. 
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CHAPTER   IV. 

ELEGANCE  OF  STYLE. 

ELEGANCE  of  style  is  the  product  of  imagiDatioiii 
alone  or  in  combination  with  passion,  and  operating 
under  the  control  of  good  taste.  An  j  exercise  of  taste  corn* 
prises  an  emotion  and  a  judgment  The  emotion  excited 
by  beauty  or  by  its  opposite,  is  involuntary;  but  the  judg- 
ment that  a  certain  object,  idea,  or  expression  is  beautiful 
or  the  contrary,  can  be  controlled  and  corrected,  and  the 
internal  standard  by  which  we  judge,  admits  of  indefinite 
improvement  He  who  would  attain  elegance  of  style,  theit; 
must  on  the  one  hand  cultivate  imagination  and  sensibility, 
and  on  the  other  must  seek,  by  thoughtful  contemplation  of 
the  truly  beautiful,  to  improve  his  taste.* 

Elegance,  in  speaking,  is  less  important  than  perspicuity 
or  energy,  but  it  greatly  contributes  to  the  objects  of  even 
the  most  serious  discourse.  Real  elegance  will  of  course  b» 
widely  modified  by  subject,  occasion  and  design;  and  thut 
modified,  it  is  free  firom  all  just  objection,  and  worthy  of 
very  earnest  pursuit 

Aristotle  remarks:  ''The  first  style  of  rhetoric  was 
formed  on  that  of  poetry,  witness  the  style  of  Gk)Tgias ;  and 
even  at  the  present  time  the  majority  of  ignorant  people 
fiincy  that  such  orators  speak  most  ddightfully ;  this  how- 
ever is  not  the  case,  but  the  style  of  poetry  and  that  of 
prose  is  distinct"  f  The  principal  object  of  the  poet  is  to 
give  pleasure ;  that  of  the  orator  is  to  convince,  impress 

•  Gomp.  aboTe,  Part  HI,  ohap.  1,  {  2,  2,  on  Improtemcnt  In  8f  jlt 
jRhet  III,  1. 
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iierBuade.  For  the  former,  beauty  is  the  most  important 
element  of  style ;  for  the  latter,  it  is  thoroughly  subordinate 
to  perspicuity  and  force.  There  is  a  similar,  though  not 
equal  difierence  between  a  history  and  a  romance.  In  holi- 
day speeches,  and  all  set  orations,  to  please  becomes  a  more 
prominent  object,  and  here  the  style  of  poetry  is  more 
nearly  approached. 

This  important  difference  between  oratory  and  poetry 
is  strikingly  illustrated  by  Adam  Smith,  who  contrasts 
dancing  with  walking,  and  singing  with  speaking. 

<'Were  I  to  attempt  to  disoriminate  between  Dancing  and  any 
«ther  kind  of  morement,  I  should  obserre,  that  though  in  perform- 
ing any  ordinary  aetion,  —  in  walking,  for  example,  acroes  the  room, 
a  person  may  manifest  both  grace  and  agility,  yet  if  he  betrays  the 
least  intention  of  showing  either,  he  is  sure  of  offending  more  or  lees, 
and  we  never  fail  to  accuse  him  of  some  degree  of  ranity  and  affeo- 
Ution.  In  the  performance  of  any  such  ordinary  action,  erery  one 
wishes  to  appear  to  be  solely  occupied  about  the  proper  purpose  of 
the  action ;  if  he  means  to  show  either  grace  or  agility,  he  is  care- 
ful to  conceal  that  meaning ;  and  in  proportion  as  he  betrays  it, 
which  he  almost  always  does,  he  offends.  In  Dancing,  on  the  con- 
trary, CTcry  one  professes  and  arows,  as  it  were,  the  intention  of 
displaying  some  degree  either  of  grace  or  of  agility,  or  of  both.  The 
display  of  one  or  other,  or  both  of  these  qualities,  is,  in  reality,  the 
proper  purpose  of  the  action ;  and  there  can  nerer  be  any  disagree- 
able ranity  or  affectation  in  following  out  the  proper  purpose  of  any 
action.  When  we  say  of  any  particular  person,  that  he  giyes  him- 
self many  affected  airs  and  graces  in  Dancing,  we  mean  either  that 
he  exhibits  airs  and  graces  unsuitable  to  the  nature  of  the  Dance, 
or  that  he  exaggerates  those  which  are  suitable.  Erery  Dance  is,  in 
reaUty,  a  succession  of  airs  and  graces  of  some  kind  or  other,  which, 
if  I  may  say  so,  profess  themselres  to  be  such.  The  steps,  gestures, 
and  motions  which,  as  it  were,  aTOW  the  intention  of  exhibiting  a 
succession  of  such  airs  and  graces,  are  the  steps,  gestures,  and  mo- 
tions which  are  peculiar  to  Dancing.  ....  The  distinction  between 
the  sounds  or  tones  of  Singing,  and  those  of  Speaking,  seems  to  be 
•f  the  same  kind  with  that  between  the  steps,  &c.,  of  Dancing,  and 
those  of  any  other  ordinary  action.  Though  in  Speaking  a  person  may 
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show  a  Tery  agreeable  tone  of  Toioe,  jet  if  he  seems  iomtemdio%h»m 
it,  —  if  he  appears  to  listen  to  the  sound  of  his  own  Toioe,  and  as  It 
were  to  tune  it  into  a  pleasing  modulation,  he  never  fails  to  offend, 
as  guiltj  of  a  most  disagreeable  affectation.  In  Speaking,  as  ir 
eyery  other  ordinary  action,  we  expect  and  require  that  the  speakei 
should  attend  only  to  the  proper  purpose  of  the  action,  —  the  dear 
and  distinct  expression  of  what  he  has  to  say.  In  Singing,  on  the 
contrary,  eyery  one  professes  the  intention  to  please,  by  the  tone 
and  cadence  of  his  Toice ;  and  he  not  only  appears  to  be  guilty  ol 
no  disagreeable  affectation  in  doing  so,  but  we  expect  and  require 
that  he  should  do  so.  To  please  by  the  Choice  and  Arrangement 
of  agreeable  sounds,  is  the  proper  purpose  of  all  music,  Toeal  as  well 
as  instrumental ;  and  we  always  expect  that  erery  one  should  at- 
tend to  the  proper  purpose  of  whatever  action  he  is  performing.  A 
person  may  appear  to  sing,  as  well  as  to  dance,  affectedly ;  he  may 
endeaTor  to  please  by  sounds  and  tones  which  are  unsuitable  to  the 
nature  of  the  song,  or  he  may  dwell  t^o  much  on  those  which  are 
suitable  to  it.  The  disagreeable  affectation  appears  to  consist  al- 
ways, not  in  attempting  to  please  by  a  proper,  but  by  some  improper 
modulation  of  the  Toioe."  * 

So  in  poetry  the  "  proper  purpose  "  is  to  give  pleasure  • 
and  we  simply  require  that  it  be  skilftilly  adapted  to  that 
purpose.  If  poetry  also  instructs,  or  moves  to  action,  that 
is  something  incidental,  or  subordinate  to  its  main  design. 
The  same  thing  is  true  of  novels,  and  all  other  p^ose  writ- 
ings belonging  to  what  is  called  '*  light  literature.''  But 
in  oratory,  as  we  have  seen,  the  proper  purpose  is  very  dif- 
ferent, and  entertainment,  the  gratification  of  taste,  has 
place  only  as  subsidiary  to  conviction  and  persuasiop.  Es- 
pecially is  this  true  of  ihe  preacher,  who  is  supposed  to  have 
everywhere  a  practical  and  thoroughly  serious,  if  not  a 
uniformly  solemn  purpose.  And  to  preaching  beyond 
almost  every  other  variety  of  public  speaking,  applies  the 
following  instructive  and  convincing  passage  from  Henry 
Rogers: 

*'If  a  speaker  is  in  earnest,  he  nerer  employs  his  imagination  a# 
*Adam  Smith,  qnoted  by  Whately,  p.  886 
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the  poet  does,  merely  to  delight  us,  nor  indeed  to  delight  as  at  all  — 
except  as  appropriate  imagery,  though  used  for  another  object, 
necessarily  imparts  pleasure.  For  this  reason,  illustrations  are 
selected  always  with  referenoe  to  their  force  rather  than  their  beauty ; 
and  are  very  generally  marked  more  by  their  homely  propriety  than 

by  their  grace  and  elegance Everything  marks  the  man  intent 

upon  serious  business,  whose  sole  anxiety  is  to  convey  his  meaning 
with  as  much  precision  and  energy  as  possible  a>  the  minds  of  his 
auditors.  But  with  the  poet,  whose  very  object  is  to  delight  us,  or 
evAn  with  the  prose  writer,  in  those  species  of  prose  which  have  the 
tiame  object,  the  case  is  widely  different.  He  may  employ  two  or 
more  images,  if  they  are  but  appropriate  and  elegant,  where  the  orator 
would  employ  but  one,  and  that  perhaps  the  simplest  and  homeliest ; 
he  may  throw  in  an  epithet  merely  to  suggest  some  picturesque 
tfiroumstance,  or  to  give  greater  minuteness  and  vivacity  to  descrip- 
tion; he  may  sometimes  indulge  in  a  more  flowing  and  graceful 
expression  than  the  orator  would  venture  upon ;  that  is,  whenever 
Karmony  will  better  answer  his  object  than  energy.  What  does  it 
natter  to  him  who  is  walking  for  walking's  sake,  how  long  he  lin- 
gers amidst  the  beautiful,  or  how  often  he  pauses  to  drink  in  at 
leisure  the  melody  and  the  fragrance  of  nature?  But  the  man  who 
i«  pressing  on  to  his  journey's  end  cannot  afford  time  for  such  luxu- 
rious loitering.  The  utmost  he  can  do  is  to  snatch  here  and  there 
a  homely  floweret  f^om  the  dusty  hedge-row,  and  eagerly  puraue 
his  way.  So  delicate  is  the  perception  attained  by  a  highly  culti- 
vated taste  of  the  proprieties  of  all  grave  and  earnest  composition, 
that  it  noMily  feels  at  enmity  with  the  meretricious  or  viciously 
emate,  but  immediately  perceives  that  the  greatest  beauties  of  cei- 
tain  species  of  prose  composition  would  become  little  better  than 
downright  bombast,  if  transplanted  into  any  composition  the  object 
of  which  was  serious.  We  may  illustrate  this  by  referring  to  a 
passage  of  acknowledged  beauty,  —  the  description,  in  the  'Anti* 
quary,'  of  the  sunset  preceding  the  storm  there  so  grandly  delin- 
eated. *The  sun  was  now  resting  his  huge  disc  upon  the  edge  of 
the  level  ocean,  and  gilded  the  accumulation  of  towering  clouds 
through  which  he  had  travelled  the  livelong  day,  and  which  now 
assembled  on  all  sides,  like  misfortunes  and  disasters  arotnd  a 
■inking  empire  and  falling  monarch.  Still,  however,  his  dying 
splendor  gave  a  sombre  magnificence  to  the  massive  congv^egation 
of  vapors,  forming  out  of  their  unsubstantial  gloom  the  d^iow  of 
pyramids  %nd  towers,  some  touched  with  gold,  some  witW  purpki. 
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tome  with  a  hue  of  deep  and  dark  red.  The  distant  sea,  8tret«  h«d 
beneath  this  raried  and  gorgeous  canopy,  lay  almost  portentously 
still,  reflecting  back  the  daiiling  and  lerel  beams  of  the  descending 
luminary,  and  the  splendid  coloring  of  the  clouds  amidst  which  he 
was  setting.'  No  one  in  reading  this  passage  can  help  admiring  ita 
graphic  beauty :  the  numerous  epithets,  considering  the  purpose 
for  which  they  are  employed,  —  that  of  detaining  the  mind  upon 
erery  picturesque  circumstance,  and  giving  Tiridness  and  fidelity  to 
the  whole  picture, — appear  no  more  frequent  than  they  ought  to 
be.  But  suppose  some  naral  historian,  who  has  occasion  to  narrate 
the  moTements  of  two  hostile  fleets  (separated  on  the  eye  of  battle 
by  a  storm),  should  suddenly  pause  to  introduce  a  similar  descrip- 
tion ;  —  would  not  the  efi^ect  be  so  ridiculous,  that  no  one  could  read 
to  the  end  of  the  passage  without  bursting  into  laughter?  "  * 

We  can  now  easily  understand  why  some  preachen  caie 
too  much  for  embellishment  They  take  a  wrong  view  of 
their  office,  or  at  any  rate  are  influenced  by  a  wrong 
motive.  They  aim  too  much  at  entertaining,  at  gratifying 
the  audience.  They  do  not  feel  the  seriousness  of  their 
work,  the  solemnity  of  their  position.  While  perhapi 
really  desiring  to  do  good,  they  dwell  too  much  on  th« 
necessity  of  pleasing  the  people  in  order  to  profit  ihent 
And  aware  that  many  hearers  care  only,  or  chiefly,  to  be 
entertained,  aware  that  they  talk  in  going  home  i||t  of  the 
truth,  but  of  the  performance  and  the  performer,  such 
preachers  too  readily  yield  to  this  apparent  demand,  and 
set  it  before  their  minds  as  a  distinct  if  not  a  principal 
jbject  to  please.  But  if  the  earnest  desire  to  do  men  good 
quite  swallows  up  the  wish  to  please  them,  if  the  sense  of 
responsibility  to  God  rises  superior  to  concern  for  men's  crit- 
icism, then  the  preacher's  style  will  have  only  such  modest 
beauty  as  is  easily  kept  in  its  proper  place.  And  when  he 
is  tempted  to  yield  to  the  £Edse  taste  of  many,  it  may  help 
pirn  ti>  remember  that  the  desire  to  please  is  very  apt  to 

«  Henry  Rogen  on  Saored  Bloquenoe,  in  "  Reason  and  Faith,  and  othi^ 
BM^ys,"  p.  21S. 
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efeat  itself  His  elaborate  prettinesses  will  not  only  grieve 
he  devout  and  disgust  the  really  intelligent, l)dt  will  soon 
pall  upon  the  taste  of  those  he  sought  to  win,  who  will  have 
iUl  the  while  in  their  hearts  a  vague  feeling  that  this  sort 
jf  thing  is  unworthy  of  him,  and  will  presently  begin  to 
find  it  rather  tiresome  to  themselves.* 

On  the  other  hand,  some  preachers  very  unwisely  take 
pains  to  avoid  the  beautiful.  There  are  thoughts  which 
naturally  incline  to  blossom  into  beauty;  why  sternly 
repress  them  T  There  are  grand  conceptions  whidi  sponta- 
neously clothe  themselves  in  robes  of  maiesty,  and  march 
forth  in  a  stately  but  native  dignity.  And  besides  subjects 
that  naturally  shine  and  blaze,  there  are  many  very  com- 
monplace topics  which  the  preacher  must  be  constantly 
bringing  to  view,  and  which  will  gain  a  much  more  inter- 
ested attention,  from  even  the  most  devout  hearers,  if  deli- 
mtely  touched  with  some  hues  of  fancy.  It  is  a  noble  thing 
iJius  to  take  important  truths  which  have  grown  duU  by 
ise,  and  give  them  new  brightness.  This  must  not  go  8<* 
%r  that  the  attention  of  the  speaker,  and  so  that  of  thus 
Wrers,  is  drawn  to  the  beauteous  garb  rather  than  to  the 
.ruth  itself.  Far  better  leave  the  truth  unadorned,  to  win 
nch  notice  as  it  can.f  But  this  excess  will  be  readily 
ivoided,  if  one  has  good  taste  and  a  serious  purpose.  Vinei 
las  well  said  that  the  really  beautiful  excludes  the  pretty. 

They  who  are  so  afraid  of  elegance,  forget  that  a  native 
)eauty,  and  even  some  ornament  of  style,  is  not  of  neces- 
ity  unfavorable  to  perspicuity.^  They  forget  that  the 
leautiful  and  the  useful  are  in  nature  often  closely  con« 
lected ;  that  the  blossoms  of  the  apple-tree,  and  the  silks 
>f  the  com,  are  remarkable  for  their  rich  and  varied,  but 
Idkate  beauty.    The  fanciful  style  of  some  preachers  la 

*  Comp.  Vinet,  p.  849. 

j  Comp.  as  to  lUustrfttioiiB,  Part  I,  ohap.  7, 1 1. 

I  Comp.  WUately,  p.  806. 
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as  little  appropriate  as  if  one  called  to  build  the  fiunilj  « 
Qome,  should  build  a  garden  bower ;  but  a  family  mansicn 
may  be  thoroughly  suited  to  convenience  and  comfort,  and 
yet  have  a  pleasing  form,  and  even  a  certain  moderate 
ornamentation. 

True  energy  of  style  is  often  at  the  same  time  elegant 
Impnssioned  feeling  often  cannot  express  itself  o^erwise 
than  by  bold  images,  and  these,  though  chosen  for  their 
strength,  may  aiso  have  an  unstudied  beauty.  A  painted 
cheek  is  an  abomination  ;  but  let  there  be  high  health,  and 
animated  feeling,  and  without  an  eflTort  or  a  thought  the 
cheek  takes  to  itself  a  color  most  bright  and  fair.  The 
Creator  meant  that  it  should  be  so ;  are  you  wiser  than  the 
Creator? 

It  should  be  added  that  quotations,  whether  of  verse  or 
prose,  which  are  made  merely  or  even  chiefly  for  their 
)>eauty,  can  never  be  appropriate  in  preaching.  The  flowem 
suitable  in  serious  discourse  are  never  artificial  flowei^ 
Especially  unbecoming  is  the  introduction  of  ornamental 
passages  from  poets  well  known  to  be  grossly  irreligious. 
Bome  preachers  make  themselves  worse  than  ridiculous  by 
"spouting"  Byron. 

Elegance  of  style  depends  especially  upon  termSy  arrange- 
ment, and  imagery ;  and  there  is  much  true  el^;ancein  that 
nmplicUy  of  style  which  is,  on  every  account,  so  much  to  be 
desired. 

1.  The  most  energetic  terms  are  iften  at  the  same  time  the 
most  elegant;  so  that  we  gain  the  latter  excellence  while 
seeking  the  former.*  But  this  is  not  always  the  case. 
Bome  highly  forcible  expressions  have  to  be  avoided  because 
they  Je  indecent  or  vulgar.  And  if  ever  slang  phrases  are 
empl  )yed  by  a  preacher,  it  ought  to  be  under  very  peculiar 
circu  cnstauces.  Ideas  which  are  too  painful  must  not  be 
cxpr  3ssed  in  the  most  forcible  terms,  but  softened.    The  use 

*  Co  m]    the  discussion  of  energetic  terms  in  the  foregoing  chapter 
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of  words  too  grand  for  the  subject,  is  a  very  common  offence 
against  elegance.  Whether  an  energetic  expression  shall 
be  rejected  because  inelegant  is  a  question  on  which  no 
general  rule  can  be  given ;  each  cast  must  be  decided  on 
its  own  merits.  But  words  which  really  weaken  the  ex- 
pression or  do  not  at  all  strengthen  it,  must  scarcely  ever 
be  employed  because  of  their  supposed  elegance. 

John  Foster,  in  one  of  his  celebrated  Essays,  urges  very 
earnestly  that  one  reason  for  the  aversion  of  men  of  taste 
to  evangelical  religion,  is  the  too  frequent  employment  in 
preaching  of  the  technical  terms  of  theology,  and  the  lan- 
guage of  Scripture.  He  himself  took  great  pains  to  avoid 
both.  No  doubt  there  is  sometimes  an  excessive  multipli- 
cation of  such  terras,  giving  the  sermon  a  dialect  quite  dif- 
;erent  from  the  language  of  ordinary  life,  and  this  error 
,jood  taste  must  correct  But  the  aversion  of  men  of  taste 
to  evangelical  religion  is  much  more  largely  the  cause  than 
the  effect  of  this  dislike  to  theological  and  scriptural  terms. 
They  wish  us  to  tone  down  and  refine  away  the  characteris- 
tic ideas  of  Scripture.* 

2.  As  to  the  arrangement  of  word8,t  we  must  of  course 
avoid  harsh  or  disagreeable  combinations,  unless  they  are 
necessary  in  order  to  energy.  The  English  language  is 
specially  liable  to  the  frequent  recurrence  of  hissing  sounds, 
#,  2,  $hf  eh,  etc.J  Thus  the  phrase,  "  in  Jesus's  name,"  has 
an  unpleasant  sound. 

It  is  also  of  some  importance  to  avoid  the  too  frequent 
repetition  of  a  word  in  the  same  sentence  or  paragraph. 
Modem  taste  is  more  fastidious  about  this  than  was  diat  of 

*  On  the  adyantages  of  a  <*  Scriptural  tone"  in  sermons,  see 
Vinet,  .p.  420. 

f  The  number  is  here  a  matter  of  subordinate  importance ;  there 
may  be  an  elegant  conciseness  or  an  elegant  diffusenoss,  though  thi 
former  is  best  for  energy  and  often  best  for  perspicuity. 

{ForeignerE  sometimes  call  it  the  "  snake  language." 
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the  ancients.  "We  must  not,  through  mere  d esire  for  variety, 
sacrifice  anything  important  to  the  sense,  a  fault  into  which 
our  common  English  version  has  very  often  fallen.  Thus 
iu  Romans,  chap.  4,  the  word  *  reckon '  occurs  very  often, 
being  the  leading  term  of  the  argument,  and  our  versioD 
renders  by  three  different  words,  *  count,'  '  reckon,'  and 
'  impute,'  thus  seriously  obscuring  the  verbal  connection, 
with  no  gain  but  that  of  variety.  Where,  however,  the 
connection  of  our  discourse  does  not  really  require  the 
repetition  of  the  same  word,  it  should  be  suitably  varied, 
fhere  is  in  English  special  danger  that  certain  pronouns, 
^rticularly  it,  thatj  and  which,  and  the  preposition  of,  will 
be  too  often  repeated  in  quick  succession. 

Antithesis  will  frequently  contribute  to  elegance,  as  well 
as  to  energy ;  *  but  if  used  too  freely,  it  tends  to  stiffness, 
or  to  monotony. 

Alliteration  was  a  leading  peculiarity  of  Anglo-Saxon 
poetry,  and  is  still  somewhat  frequently  en  ployed  in  poetry 
and  even  in  prose.  Chalmers  was  very  fond  of  it  In 
prose,  especially  in  preaching,  it  should  be  used  but  rarely, 
and  in  an  easy,  unstudied  fashion. 

Sentences  are  of  course  most  elegant  when  smooth  and 
flowing.  But  better  harsh  strength  than  smooth  weakness. 
"  You  may  break  grammar,  if  you  break  hearts."  And 
%  constant  succemon  of  smooth  and  graceful  sentences  will 
inevhably  become  monotonous.  Gibbon  wearies  by  his 
uniform  stateliness.  Even  Prescott's  style  would  be  im- 
proved by  the  occasional  introduction  of  sentences  quite 
different  in  pattern. 

The  parts  of  a  sentence  are  often  so  proportioned  as  to 
give  it  a  rhythmical  movement.  Excited  feeling  naturally 
tends  to  rhythmical  expression,  as  is  sometimes  seen  even 
iu  voice  and  gesture.  The  metre  of  p<  etry  is  one  species 
of  rhythm.    The  perfectly  regular  recurrence  of  the  sanM 

»  Gomp.  in  the  precedinf  ehapt«r. 
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iiiOTements  is,  however,  too  labored  and  deliberate  a  thing 
U)  be  natural  in  speaking.  Accordingly,  as  Aristotle  re- 
marks,  the  rhythm  of  oratory  must  never  become  metre. 
The  only  exception,  if  there  be  one,  is  in  funeral  orations 
and  the  like,  where  there  is  high-wrought  but  somewhat 
artificial  feeling,  and  where,  as  in  poetry,  the  principal 
object  is  to  please.*  It  is  not  proper,  in  order  to  rhythm 
in  prose,  to  throw  in  clauses  simply  for  that  purpose,  as  is 
often  done  by  Johnson  and  his  imitators ;  f  but  the  expres- 
sions may  be  so  chosen  and  so  coordinated  as  to  give  the 
whole  a  rhythmical  movement.  This  had  best  be  sponta- 
neous, but  need  by  no  means  be  unconscious ;  one  may  law* 
fidly  give,  even  in  extemporaneous  speech,  a  certain  occa- 
sional and  subordinate  attention  to  the  proportion  of  clausee, 
the  harmonious  flow  of  the  sentence.  It  is  obvious  that 
the  ectdenee,  or  concluding  strain  of  a  sentence,  is  in  this 
respect  most  important  Here,  as  was  seen  with  regard  to 
energy,  we  must  avoid  ending  with  a  number  of  unemphatic 
words  or  unaccented  syllables.  This  requires  special  care  in 
English.  We  have  not  only  a  jgreat  number  of  such  termi' 
nations  as  -osity,  -ility,  etc.,  but  many  words  like  occu- 
pancy, profitableness,  in  which,  according  to  the  Gk>thic 
tendency,  the  accent  remains  on  the  first  or  leading  syl- 
lable, no  matter  how  many  syllables  may  be  added,  and 
which  are  exceedingly  ill-suited  to  close  a  sentence. 
Moreover,  it  does  not  sound  well  if  a  sentence  containing 
one  or  more  long  clauses,  should  end  with  a  short  one. 
Many  points  of  this  sort  might  be  noted;  but  after  all, 
rhythm  in  prose  scarcely  requires  particular  rules,  being 
sufficiently  r^ulated  by  the  ear,  if  once  a  man  has 
learned  to  give  it  some  attention,  in  his  own  speaking 

*  Ic  some  pathetie  passages  of  Dickens,  a  whole  paragraph  might 
be  eat  up  into  blank  Terse,  without  changing  a  word.  But  this 
would  be  ui*olerable  in  an  appeal  to  a  jury,  or  in  a  sermon. 

t  Gomp.  Whatel^ ,  p.  86^-5. 
88« 
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and  writings  and  in  the  books  lie  most  carefully  reads.  It 
is  highly  important  that  the  rhythm  of  successive  sentences 
should  frequently  vary,  as  is  eminently  the  case  in  Burke. 
Milton's  prose  has  great  majesty  of  movement,  but  with 
hardly  sufficient  variety,  and  with  some  sacrifice  of  practical 
directness.  Robert  Hall's  style  is  in  this  as  in  most  respects 
very  admirable;  yet  even  he  would  have  more  power  with 
a  miscellaneous  audience  if  now  and  then  a  sentence  were 
in  its  ending  more  abrupt — some  quick,  sharp  saying  that 
would  crack  like  a  whip.  The  sermons  of  Addison  Alex- 
ander have  in  some  impassioned  passages  a  magnificent 
rhythuL* 

3.  Most  of  the  figurei  which  give  energy  to  style,  will 
also  impart  elegance.  Those  which  especially  conduce  to 
elegance  are  simile,  metaphor,  and  personification.  A  com- 
parison, or  simile,  which  has  any  considerable  value  in  the 
way  of  elucidation  or  proof,  becomes  much  more  valuable 
if  also  beautiful,  because  then  it  gains  a  pleased  and  sym- 
pathizing attention.  That  which  does  not  contribute  to 
perspicuity  or  force,  must  never  be  introduced  merely  as 
an  ornament,  for  this,  as  we  have  seen,  belongs  to  poetry, 
but  not  to  practical  and  serious  discourse.  Every  one  is 
familiar  wiUi  the  use  of  comparisons  and  metaphors  to 
elevate  or  to  degrade.  No  better  example  can  be  found 
than  that  often  quoted  from  Aristotlcf  The  poet  Simonides 
was  requested  by  the  victor  in  a  mule-race  to  write  a  tri- 
umphal ode;  and  offended  at  the  small  present  offered,  said 
he  would  not  write  about  half-asses,  which  was  the  common 

*  The  subject  of  melody  and  harmony  of  style  is  discussed  at 
length  by  Day,  p.  218-46.  See  also  Hoppin,  p.  298-7.  The  ancients 
were  much  more  attentive  to  this  matter  than  the  moderns.  Besidef 
Aristotle  (Rhet.  YIII,  8),  Cicero  treats  of  rhythm  at  great  length, 
and  boasts  that  no  one  has  erer  before  discussed  it  so  thoroughly 
COrator,  cap.  60-71).  Quintilian  is  more  brief  (IX,  4,  45-120),  and 
eauiious  against  OYerdoing  the  thing.  With  this  caution,  Cicero'i 
»hiier?ations  will  be  found  quite  instructiTf . 

>  Rhet  UI,  2. 
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Greek  name  for  mules.  But  a  larger  preeeut  Ddng  offered, 
he  addressed  them  in  an  ode  as  "daughters  of  storm-footed 
steeds."  It  is  much  to  know  which  side  of  a  subject  to 
select* 

4.  No  quality  of  style  is  more  frequently  urged  as  an 
object  of  pursuit  than  Simplicity.  Every  one  feels  that 
simplicity  is  a  great  excellence.  But  when  we  attempt  to 
analyze  simplicity,  and  show  how  it  may  be  attained,  we 
are  apt  to  find  unexpected  difficulty.  The  opposite  of  a 
simple  style  would  seem  to  be  one  that  is  involved,  or  that 
is  too  elaborate,  or  that  is  overloaded  with  ornament.  In 
the  first  case  we  might  say  that  a  simple  style  does  not  roll 
up  an  idea  in  manifold  clauses  and  sentences,  which  W3 
?nu8t  painfully  unroll  in  order  to  perceive  it,  but  spread  i 
Dut  the  idea  at  once  to  our  view ;  that  it  is  direct,  and  easf 
to  understand.  Then  usage  extends  the  term  to  denote  \ 
style  that  is  not  excessively  labored,  or  in  any  respect  art* 
ficial,  that  does  not  appear  to  be  produced  with  great  effort* 
And  in  a  particular  variety  of  this  use  we  mean  by  it  4 
style  that  has  no  elaborate  ornamentation. 

A  simple  style,  then,  as  it  unfolds  the  thought  at  once, 
will  be  perspicuous,  though  there  may  be  a  certain  kind 
of  perspicuity  where,  strictly  speaking,  there  is  not  sim- 
plicity. You  may  make  an  idea  plain  by  repeated  and 
varied  statement  and  illustration ;  a  simple  style  makes  it 
plain  at  once.  In  this  respect  simplicity  demands  both  the 
conditions  of  perspicuity  we  have  heretofore  noticed ;  the 
language  must  be  such  as  the  hearers  will  easily  under- 
stand, and  it  must  exactly  express  the  idea.  A  man  is  not 
certainly  "simplifying"  a  thought  when  he  is  hammering 
it  by  prolonged  and  tedious  explanation.  He  must  find 
the  least  complicated,  the  most  direct  and  readily  intelligi- 
ble expression,  which  at  the  same  time  exactly  hits  aii 

*  Compare  whal  Is  said  of  figures  aboTe  in  chap.  P,  4 ;  also  on 
DlvslratioD,  aN»vo.  Part  I,  chap   7. 
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meaning.     Men  often  use  familiar  words,  but  do  not  m. 
choose  and  connect  them  as  to  make  their  style  simple. 

In  the  other  case  a  simple  style  means  a  style  which  is 
not  labored  or  artificial,  which  flows  freely,  and  seems  to 
be  natural.  If  it  is  at  the  same  time  really  perspicuous, 
thb  easy,  inelaborate  style  is  always  the  result  of  careful 
self-discipline,  and  the  expression  of  ideas  patiently  re- 
flected on  and  clearly  conceived.  There  are  peculiarities 
of  natural  tendency  in  this  as  in  all  respects,  but  it  is  a 
great  mistake  to  regacd  true  simplicity  of  style  as  a  mere 
gift  of  nature.  One  must  habitually  think  his  thoughts 
into  clearness,  and  must  acquire  wide  and  easy  command 
of  the  best  resources  of  language,  if  he  would  be  able  to 
speak  simply,  and  yet  really  say  something. 

And  when  by  simplicity  we  mean  the  absence  of  ezces- 
bive  ornamentation,  let  us  beware  of  going  to  the  opposite 
extreme.  South  has  sharply  satirized  his  great  contem- 
porary Jeremy  Taylor,  by  extracting  ftom  his  writings  some 
specimens  of  over-wrought,  fanciful  ornament  " 'I  speak 
the  words  of  soberness,'  said  St  Paul,  and  I  preach  tb« 
(Gospel  not  with  the  '  enticing  words  of  man's  wisdon 
This  was  the  way  of  the  Apostle's  discoursing  of  thin^^r 
sacred.  Nothing  here  of  *  the  fringes  of  the  north  star 
nothing  of  'nature's  becoming  unnatural;'  nothing  of  Uh« 
down  of  angels'  wings,  or  the  beautiful  locks  of  cheru- 
bims:'  no  starched  similitudes  introduced  with  a  *Th\ia 
have  I  seen  a  cloud  rolling  in  its  airy  mansion,'  and  the 
like.  No,  —  these  were  sublimities  above  the  rise  of  the 
Apostolic  spirit  For  the  Apostles,  poor  mortals,  were 
content  to  take  lower  etops,  and  to  tell  the  world  in  plain 
terms  that  he  who  believed  should  be  saved,  and  that  he  who 
believed  not  should  be  damned.  And  this  was  the  dialect 
which  pierced  the  conscience,  and  made  the  hearers  ciy 
Jut,  Men  and  brt^hren,  wliat  shall  we  do  ?  ....  In  a  word| 
the  Apostles'  preaching  was  therefore  mighty  and  success* 
ful,  because  plain,  natural  and  familiar,  and  by  no  meant 
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ftooTe  the  capacity  of  their  hearers :  nothing  being  more 
preposterous,  than  foi  those  who  were  professedly  aiming 
at  men's  hearts,  to  miss  the  mark  by  shooting  over  their 
heads.''  *  The  expressions  quoted  by  South  are,  at  least  as 
they  here  stand,  supremely  ridiculous  for  a  sermon ;  and 
unfortunately  they  are  sometimes  paralleled  in  our  own 
day.  But  simplicity  by  no  means  excludes  all  ornament 
in  all  cases.  Many  a  thought,  no  doubt,  is  "when  un- 
adorned, adorned  the  most,"  because,  like  a  statue  without 
drapery,  its  own  form  is  beautiful.  But,  as  we  have  here- 
tofore observed,  there  are  thoughts  which  naturally  so 
stimulate  the  imagination  that  of  its  own  accord  it  clothes 
them  in  a  garb  of  beauty.  And  there  is  many  a  truth 
which  must  have  some  touches  of  fancy,  or  it  is  not  fairly 
presented.  The  maiden  on  a  summer  evening,  arrayed  in 
simplest  white,  yet  knows  how,  by  the  bit  of  ribbon  skil- 
fully placed,  or  the  rose-bud  in  her  hair,  to  give  the  whole 
a  modest  charm.  Shall  the  simple  garb  of  truth  be  denied 
a  like  advantage?  Wherever  simplicity  is  to  have  its  full 
attractiveness,  and  to  exert  its  true  power,  it  must  not  be 
bald  simplicity;  there  is  sure  to  be  now  and  then  some 
little  quaintness  of  phrase  or  delicate  tinge  of  fancy,  some 
slight  felicity  of  expression,  which  lifts  it  above  the  vulgar 
or  the  commonplace.  In  using  colloquial  phrases,  those 
homely  English  idioms  which  have  such  power,  it  is  curi- 
ous to  observe  how  Bunyan,  or  Spurgeon,  will  divest  them 
of  vulgarity  and  give  them  an  air  almost  of  refinement,  by 
this  light  play  of  fancy. 

Two  things  ought  to  be  here  borne  in  mind.  The  worst 
of  all  affectations  in  style  is  the  affectation  of  simplicity. 
It  is  like  affected  modesty  in  an  immodest  woman.  And  a 
style  may  have  real  beauty  and  real  power  that  is  not 
simple.  The  processional  pomp  of  Milton's  grand  sen- 
tences, the  revolving  splendors  of  Chalmers,  the  lightning! 
and  auroras  of  Chrysostom  and  Jeremy  Taylor,  may  r» 
•  Quoted  by  Henry  Rogers,  p.  210. 
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mind  U8  that  simplicity  is  not  everything,  llieae  men 
however,  are  often  simple ;  they  have  too  much  good  tasta 
and  natural  feeling  to  employ  inflated  diction  when  speak* 
ing  of  conmion  things.  And  so  those  who  seek  to  be 
habitually  simple  must  let  their  style  vary  according  to 
subject  and  feeling.  While  usually  confining  themselves 
to  those  medium  tones  which  suit  the  common  thought  and 
experience  of  mankind,  let  them  be  willing,  and  be  able, 
to  range  the  whole  gamut  of  expression,  to  rise  and  iall  as 
occasion  demands  or  passion  prompts. 

"The  constant  employment  of  one  species  of  phraseology 
which  all  have  now  to  strive  against,  implies  an  undevel- 
oped faculty  of  language.    To  have  a  specific  style  is  to  be 

poor  in  speech As  in  a  fine  nature,  the  play  of  the 

features,  the  tones  of  the  voice  and  its  cadences,  vary  in 
harmony  with  every  thought  uttered ;  so,  in  one  possessed 
of  a  fully-developed  power  of  speech,  the  mould  in  which 
each  combination  of  words  is  cast  will  simply  vary  with, 

and  be  appropriate  to  the  sentiment The  perfect 

writer  will  express  himself  as  Junius,  when  in  the  Junius 
frame  of  mind ;  when  he  feels  as  Lamb  felt,  will  use  a  like 
&miliar  speech ;  and  will  fall  into  the  ruggedness  of  Carlyle 
when  in  a  Carlylean  mood.  Now  he  will  be  rhythmical 
and  now  irregular;  here  his  language  will  be  plain  and 
there  ornate;  sometimes  his  sentences  will  be  balanced  and 
at  other  times  unsymmetrical ;  for  a  while  there  will  be 
considerable  sameness,  and  then  again  great  variety,"  * 

From  all  this  it  will  appear  that  true  simplicity  of  style, 
which  is  at  once  intelligible,  which  has  an  easy  movement, 
a  natural  beauty  and  a  natural  variety,  requires  patient 
thought,  disciplined  imagination,  and  thorough  mastery  of 
language.! 

*  Spencer,  Essay  on  Style,  p.  46. 

f  In  the  way  of  caution  against  mistakes  as  to  simplicity,  see  • 
good  discussi'in  in  Moore's  Ttioaghts  on  Preaching  (London,  1869), 
•hap  6. 
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CHAPTER  V. 

IMAGINATION,  IK  ITB  RELATION  TO  ELOQUENCE. 

IMAGINATION,  as  we  have  already  seen,  is  among  the 
leading  characteristics  of  eloquence.*  It  plays  a  highly 
important  part  in  the  construction  of  discourse,  and  style, 
and  it  has  much  to  do  even  with  the  invention  of  materials. 
Though  repeatedly  referred  to,  under  these  several  heads, 
it  is  thought  to  require  at  this  point  some  more  particular 
discussion,  as  to  its  office  in  oratory,  and  the  means  of  its 
cultivation. 

§  1.      USES  OP  IMAGINATION  TO    THE    ORATOR. 

The  popular  conception  of  imagination  still  is,  that  it 
assists  the  orator  only  in  the  way  of  producing  high-wrought 
imagery,  in  letting  off  such  fire-works  of  fancy  as  sopho 
mores  affect,  and  half-educated  people  admire.  But  modem 
psychology  tends  more  and  more  to  assign  imagination  a 
high  position  and  a  wide  and  varied  domain.  It  is  coming 
to  be  recognized  as  giving  indispensable  aid  in  scientific 
research  and  philosophical  abstraction,  in  the  formation  of 
geometrical  and  ethical,  as  well  bb  of  artistic  ideals,  in  the 
varied  tasks  of  practical  invention,  and  even  in  the  com- 
prehension and  conduct  of  practical  life.  When  entepng 
some  strange  country,  or  when  brought  by  great  social  con- 
vulsions into  a  new  state  of  things,  most  men  are  unable, 
through  deficiency  of  imagination,  fully  to  realize  the  new 
rituation^  and  promptly  to  seize  upon  the  central  and  < 
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trolling  forces.  Accordingly  Napoleon  said,  ''The  men  of 
imagination  rule  the  world." 

This  noble  fetculty  is  possessed  in  a  high  degree  bj  every 
true  oratol*.  Without  it,  a  man  may^be  instmctive  and 
convincing,  may  influence  others  by  his  practical  energy, 
his  resolution  and  determination,  but  he  can  never  exert  die 
peculiar  power  of  eloquence.  A  preacher,  without  imagina- 
tion, may  be  respected  for  his  sound  sense,  may  be  loved 
for  his  homely  goodness,  but  he  will  not  move  a  congrega- 
tion, he  will  not  be  a  power  in  the  community.  If  on  the 
other  hand  he  have  a  perverted  or  an  undisciplined  imagina- 
tion, it  may  ruin  his  usefulness.  It  is  a  matter  on  which 
preachers  seldom  bestow  any  thoughtful' attention ;  and  yet 
few  things  are  so  important  to  their  real  success,  as  the 
possession,  the  culture,  the  control,  of  imagination. 

llie  terms  imagination  and  fancy  were  once  practical- 
ly equivalent  The  latter,  as  shown  by  the  old  spelling 
phantsy,  is  a  corruption  of  the  Greek  term  phantasy,  which 
was  afterwards  reintroduced  in  its  longer  form,  and  assigned 
by  usage  to  special  senses.  (Compare  palsy  and  paralysis, 
and  several  other  cases.)  Addison  said  that  he  used  the 
words  imagination  and  fancy  indiscriminately.*  At  the 
present  time  some  writers,  particularly  Ruskin,  are  disposed 
to  claim  that  there  are  two  distinct  faculties  of  the  mind, 
which  they  would  denote  by  these  two  terms.  The  more 
common,  and  apparently  the  more  correct  opinion  is,  that 
what  we  call  imagination  and  fancy  are  but  difierent  forms 
and  modes  of  exercise  of  the  same^y^atcull^  We  call  it  iaucy 
when  playing  on  the  mere  surface  of  things,  imagination 
when  penetrating  to  the  heaii;,  the  essence ;  fancy  when 
sportive  or  cold,  imagination  when  passionate,  or  at  least 
serious.  Imagination  *'  cannot  be  but  serious ;  she  sees  too 
fiur,  too  darkly,  too  solemnly,  too  earnestly,  ever  to  smile. 
There  is  something  in  the  heart  of  every  thing,  if  we  can  reach 

•  Fleming,  Voo^b.  of  PhiL,  p.  IM 
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it,  that  we  shall  not  be  inclined  to  laugh  at  The '  innumer- 
able laughter '  of  the  sea  is  on  its  surface,  not  in  the  de^."* 
1.  Imagination  is  employed  by  the  orator  in  the  con* 
stmction  of  discourse.  To  give  familiar  materials  any  fresh 
interest,  they  must  be  brought  into  new  combinations ;  and 
to  form  a  dUcovfne  at  all,  the  materials  must  be  made  into 
.  a  complete  and  symmetrical  structure.  Piles  of  bricks  and 
lumber  and  sand  are  as  much  a  house,  as  the  mere  piling 
up  of  thoughts  will  constitute  a  discourse.  The  builder,  of 
palace  or  of  cabin,  works  by  constructive  imagination ;  and 
it  is  the  same  faculty  that  builds  a  speech.  In  fact  imagina- 
tion, the  wonder-worker,  does  much  more  than  this.  It  is 
only  a  lower  imagination  that  takes  fragments  of  material, 
and  builds  them,  each  fragment  preserving  its  individual- 
ity, into  a  new  structure ;  high,  intense  imagination  fuses 
the  materials,  reduces  them  to  their  natural  elements,  and 
forms  of  them  a  structure  possessing  complete  unity.  The 
one  process  is  a  new  composition  of  fragments ;  the  other  a 
new  organization  of  elements.  The  one  c^nents  the  mate* 
rials  together,  or  at  best  welds  them  together ;  the  other 
makes  them  grow  together,  by  furnishing  a  principle  of 
\itality  which  takes  up  the  analyzed  material  and  organizes 

*  Raskin,  Modern  Painters,  Vol.  II,  p.  166.  On  imagination  in 
general,  see  especially  Hamilton's  Metaphysics,  and,  still  better  as 
to  this  subject,  Pprter^n'llig^Human  Intellect.  Rnskin,  as  Jnst 
quoted,  has  an  extendedaiscussion,  of  gpreatTalne  to  public  speakers. 
Bee  also  Wordsworth's  preface  to  his  Poems.  A  good  lecture  by 
"  <^cCo8h,  on  the  Imagination,  its  Use  and  Abuse,  has  been  republished 
as  a  tract  by  the  Amer.  Tr.  Soc.  The  practical  uses  of  imagination 
are  pleasantly  discussed  in  the  Contemporary  Review,  Sept.,  1869. 
Very  little  is  known  to  have  been  written  on  the  relations  of  imagina- 
lion  to  eloquence.  There  is  an  address  by  Haven  on  •*  the  Province 
of  Imagination  in  Sacred  Oratory,"  in  Bibl.  Sacra,  Jan.  1867,  or  in 
Vis  Studies  in  Philosophy  and  Theology,  1860.  The  subject  would 
reward  thorough  study,  and  admits  of  muoh  interesting  and  suggef< 
live  illustf  ation. 
U 
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it  according  to  new  laws.  Ima^nation  does  not  creati 
thought ;  but  it  orgaoizee  thought  into  forms  as  new  as  the 
equestrian  statue  of  bronze  is  unlike  the  metallic  ores  when 
they  lay  in  the  mine.  This  constructing,  fashioning,  organ- 
izing function  of  the  imagination  is  exercised  in  forming 
a  poem,  or  a  story,  but  still  more  in  forming  a  discourse, 
where  there  is  &r  greater  need  of  unity,  symmetry,  and 
adaptation  to  a  specific  design. 

And  not  only  is  it  needed  in  constructing  discourses,  but 
every  paragraph,  yea  every  sentence,  is  properly  a  work  of 
imagination,  a  work  of  art.  The  painter,  sculptor,  architect, 
ooes  not  ftshion  merely  the  general  outline  of  his  work,  and 
leave  the  details  to  chance.  The  whole  is  but  the  parts 
taken  together.  Each  part  must  have  a  certain  complete- 
ness in  itself,  and  yet  must  be  in  itself  incomplete,  being 
but  a  fragment  of  one  whole.  So  must  it  be  in  the  con- 
struction of  discourse. 

2.  K,  as  Porter  says, "  to  invent  or  discover,  is  always  to 
recombine,  to  adjust  in  new  positions  objects  or  parts  of 
objects  which  have  never  been  so  connected  before,"* 
then  imagination  has  no  little  to  do  with  the  invention  of 
thought  What  are  its  precise  functions  in  this  respect, 
students  of  psychology  have  not  yet  settled.  There  can  be 
no  doubt  that  it  does  somehow  aid  us  in  penetrating  to  the 
heart  of  a  subject,  and  developing  it  from  within ;  that 
it  thus  assists  the  work  of  original  analysis,  as  well  as  that 
of  exposition ;  though  Ruskin's  theory  of  "  the  penetrative 
imagination  "  is,  as  he  virtually  confesses,  uncertain  and 
obscure.t 

3.  The  orator  uses  imagination  in  the  production  of 
images.  Often  the  idea  he  wishes  to  present  can  itself  be 
tonverted  into  an  image.  Imagination  thus  gives  tho 
Diasses  of  thought  a  definite  shape,  a  clear-cut  outline,  and 

•  On  the  Human  Intellect,  {  864. 

f  Modern  Painters,  Vol.  II,  p.  160  IF. 
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•ometimos  makes  them  stand  out  as  in  a  stereoscopic  pictnrei 
This  exci1«s  the  imagination  of  another,  and  thus  afTecta 
his  feelings.  Objects  of  sense  affect  the  feelings  mc^t 
powerfully,  and  images  more  doselj  resemble  objects  of 
sense  than  do  mere  ideas.  Thus  if,  instead  of  dwelling 
upon  the  idea  of  benevolence,  we  bring  forward  the  image 
of  a  benevolent  man  or  a  benevolent  action,  it  is  much 
more  affecting.* 

And  whether  the  particular  idea  can  or  cannot  be  con- 
verted into  an  image,  we  may  associate  with  it,  may  group 
around  it,  by  resemblance  or  analogy,  or  by  contrast,  some 
other  idea  or  ideas  which  can  be  formed  into  images,  and 
which  will  reflect  their  light  and  splendor  upon  the  thought 
in  hand.  This  is  Illustration,  with  all  its  power  not  only 
to  gratify  the  taste,  but  to  assist  comprehension,  to  carr]' 
conviction,  and  to  awaken  emotion. 

It  is  thus  mainly  through  imagination  that  we  touch  thi^ 
feelings,  and  thereby  bring  truth  powerfully  to  bear  upon 
the  wUl,  which  is  the  end  and  the  very  essence  of  eloquence. 
And  on  the  other  hand  passion  kindles  imagination.  Love, 
for  instance,  will  cause  the  dullest  mind  to  give  forth  some 
sparks  of  imagination.  Anger,  overwhelming  grief,  pas- 
sionate supplication,  will  often  struggle  to  express  itself 
by  means  of  the  boldest  images.  Thus  imagination  and 
passion  continually  act  and  react,  causing  the  one  to  glow 
more  brightly  and  the  other  to  grow  fiercer  in  its  blaze. 

4.  Another  use  of  imagination,  though  not  wholly  dis- 
tinct from  the  last,  is  in  realizing  and  depicting  what  the 
Scriptures  reveal.  We  have  already  noticed  how  much 
of  the  Bible  consists  of  narrative,  and  how  important  it  is 
that  the  preacher  should  be  able  vividly  to  describe  its 
scenes  and  events.t  "  Historical  imagination,"  in  repro 
ducing  the  past,  v\  one  of  the  favorite  ideas  of  wax  day. 

•  Comp.  Part  I,  obap.  8,  on  Applioatioii. 
t  See  Part  I,  ehap.  5,  {  1. 
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lu  the  exerdfle  of  it  great  care  must  be  taken  that  it  diall 
be  directed  and  controlled  by  thorough  knowledge  of  the 
times  reproduced,  and  true  sympathy  with  their  spirit^  or 
we  shall  carry  back  our  own  experiences  and  our  modem 
ocmceptionB,  and  make,  as  historical  description  often  has 
made,  an  utterly  erroneous  representation.  But  with  this 
caution,  historical  imagination  may  be  declared  incBspen- 
sable,  not  only  to  description  of  Scripture  history,  but  to 
the  just  comprehension  of  the  whole  system  of  doctrine 
and  duty,  for  all  rests  upon  a  basis  of  &ct.  Gontroversial- 
istoy  for  example,  often  greatly  err,  from  fiuling  to  realise 
the  circumstances  of  the  primitive  age,  and  thus  miscon* 
ceiving  the  precise  aim  of  many  a  lesson  or  observance. 

And  not  only  as  to  the  past  Imagination  is  requisite 
if  we  are  justly  to  conceive  and  vividly  to  realize  the 
Scripture  revelations  concerning  the  unseen  world  and 
the  eternal  future.  Faith  believes  these  revelations,  and 
imagination,  aroused  by  faith  and  called  into  its  service, 
makes  the  things  unseen  and  eternal  a  reality  to  the  mind, 
so  that  they  affect  the  feelings  almost  like  objects  of  sense, 
and  become  a  power  in  our  earthly  life.  It  may  also  to  some 
extent  fill  out  the  Bible  pictures  of  the  unseen  world,  by 
following  the  analogies  of  this  world ;  but  there  is  here 
demanded  a  moderation  and  reserve,  a  care  in  distinguish- 
ing between  the  revealed  and  the  supposed,  which  in  some 
books  and  many  sermons  are  sadly  wanting. 

§  2.      MEANS  OF  CULTIVATING  THE  IMAGINATION. 

If  this  faculty  Has  so  much  to  do  with  the  construction, 
and  style,  and  even  with  inventing  the  materials  of  dis- 
course, it  becomes  a  matter  of  very  high  importance  that 
preacher?  should  employ  the  best  means  of  giving  it 
thorough  cultivation,  and  bringing  it  under  complete 
ooatrol 
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1.  Certain  moral  qualities  and  habits  greatly  promote 
the  noblest  uses  of  imagination.  We  have  seen  that  the 
highest  imagination  is  essentially  serious.  Habitual  frivol- 
ity,  in  an  individual  or  a  people,  will  prevent  the  appre- 
ciation and  the  exercise  of  this  exalted  faculty.  "I 
suppose  the  chief  bar  to  the  action  of  imagination,  and 
stop  to  all  greatness  in  this  present  age  of  ours,  is  its  mean 
and  sliallow  love  of  jest  and  jeer,  so  that  if  there  be  in 
any  good  and  lofty  work  a  flaw  or  failing,  or  undipped 
vulnerable  part  where  sarcasm  may  stick  or  stay,  it  is  caught 
at,  and  pointed  at,  and  buzzed  about,  and  fixed  upon,  and 
stung  into,  as  a  recent  wound  is  by  flies,  and  nothing  b 
ever  taken  seriously  nor  as  it  was  meant,  but  always,  if  it 
may  be,  turned  the  wrong  way,  and  misunderstood ;  and 
while  this  is  so,  there  is  not,  nor  cannot  be  any  hope  of 
achievement  of  high  things ;  men  dare  not  open  their  hearts 
to  us,  if  we  are  to  broil  them  on  a  thorn  fire. ....  We  have 
seen  that  imagination  is  in  no  small  degree  dependent  on 
acuteness  of  moral  emotion  —  in  fact,  all  moral  truth  can 
only  thus  be  apprehended  ;  and  it  is  observable,  generally, 
(hat  all  true  emotion  is  imaginative,  both  in  conception  and 
I  xpression ;  and  that  the  mental  sight  becomes  sharper  with 
every  full  beat  of  the  heart;  and  therefore  all  egotism,  and 
selfish  care,  or  regard,  are,  in  proportion  to  their  constancy, 
destructive  of  imagination  ;  whose  play  and  power  depend 
altogether  on  our  being  able  to  forget  ourselves  and  enter 
like  possessing  spirits  into  the  bodies  of  things  about  us." 

Besides,  as  '*  the  life  of  imagination  is  in  the  discovering 
of  truth,"  it  will  be  independent,  superior  to  praise  or 
blame.  "Sympathy  it  desires  —  but  can  do  witiiout;  of 
opinions  it  is  regardless,  not  in  pride,  but  because  it  has  no 
vanity,  and  is  conscious  of  a  rule  of  action  and  object  of 
aim  in  which  it  cannot  be  mistaken  ;  partly,  also,  in  pure 
er.ergy  of  desire  and  longing  to  do  and  to  invent  more 
and  more,  which  suffer  it  not  to  8uck  the  sweetness  of  praise 
84»  2A 
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—  unless  a  little,  with  the  end  of  the  rod  in  its  hand,  «nd 
irithout  ]  causing  in  its  march." 

These  earnest  utterances  of  Buskin*  relate  origiiudlj 
to  painting ;  but  they  require  very  slight  modification  to 
apply  to  oratory,  and  especially  to  preaching,  where  paa- 
flouate  love  of  truth  and  lofty  earnestness  of  soul  are  so 
eminently  appropriate. 

2.  Imagination  is  awakened  and  invigorated  by  commu« 
nion  with  nature.  A  certain  indefinable  sympathy  exists, 
by  a  law  of  our  being,  between  external  nature  and  our« 
selves.  Its  forms  and  hues  have  a  meaning  for  us  more 
subtle  than  language  conveys,  and  excite  in  us  strange 
longings  and  kindlings  of  soul,  till  we  idealise  all  we 
behold.  And  our  thoughtful  observation  of  nature  may 
be  quickened  and  exalted  by  science.  The  systematic 
study  of  minerals,  vegetables,  animals,  reveals  to  us  new 
and  wonderful  things,  teaches  us  to  read,  where  we  had  not 
seen  it  before,  the  handwriting  of  our  God.  Geology  ac- 
quaints us  with  earth's  mighty  past.  Astronomy  introduces 
us  to  the  ever  widening  and  brightening  glories  of  the 
wonder-crowded  universe,  till  the  "  music  of  the  spheres  " 
attains  for  us  a  sublime,  orchestral  grandeur,  an  unearthly 
sweetness,  a  wealth  of  precious  meaning,  which  the  wise 
Greek  never  knew.  We  need  not  now  to  people  all  natural 
objects  with  unseen,  half-human  creatures,  nor  need  we  lose 
ourselves  in  the  vagueness  of  pantheism;  our  personality 
iiay  everywhere  indulge  its  longing  for  communion  with  a 
person,  we  may  find  in  all  nature  the  personal  God. — But 
words  are  here  vain  If  we  wish  for  power  of  imagination, 
let  us  observe,  contemplate,  commune  with  nature*. 

3.  Art  and  Literature  may  greatly  aid  us.  Nature  is  by 
most  of  us  very  imperfectly  understood  and  appreciated 
^11  interpreted  to  us  by  the  poet  or  the  artist  Perhaps 
we  grew  up  amid  glorious  mountains,  or  beside  (he  many- 

«  Modern  Painters,  Vol.  II,  p.  166,  186. 
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lonndiDg  sea,  and  yet  little  knew  their  meaning,  little  felt 
their  inspiration,  till  some  high-priest  of  nature  had  taught 
us,  by  the  pen  or  the  pencil,  how  to  behold  and  comprehend 
and  sympathize. 

Sculpture,  painting,  architecture,  have  a  strange  power 
to  develop  the  imagination  in  general,  and  sometimes  to 
stimulate  it  for  particular  efforts,  and  they  can  be  devoid  of 
interest  to  none  who  possess  this  faculty  in  even  a  moderate 
degree.  When  Andrew  Fuller  stopped  suddenly  amid  the 
architectural  glories  of  Cambridge,  and  proposed  to  his 
guide  to  go  home  and  discuss  with  him  the  doctrine  of 
justification,  he  betrayed  that  deficiency  of  imagination 
which  is  conspicuous  in  the  structure  and  the  style  of  his 
otherwise  admirable  sermons.  There  is  many  a  preacher 
who  could  tell  how  some  picture,  perhaps  casually  looked 
at,  has  helped  him  in  making  a  sermon ;  there  is  many  a 
one  utterly  unable  to  tell  how  much  the  general  study  of 
works  of  art  has  contributed  to  develop  his  imagination.^ 

In  our  country  few  have  any  considerable  opportunity 
for  beholding  the  most  inspiring  works  of  artf    But  the 
poets  are  accessible  to  all,  and  they  are  here  our  chief 
teachers.   They  see  the  analogies  of  external  nature  to  moral 
and  religious  truth  as  most  of  us  cannot;  and  they  open  up 
to  us  unknown  depths  in  our  own  nature.    From  them  we 
may  learn  how  to  observe  and  compare,  how  to  depict  and\ 
mterpret ;  though  we  must  not  forget  that  they  aim  mainly  \ 
to  please,  while  we  must  subordinate  everything  to  spiritual  [ 
profit,  and  that  such  difference  of  aim  should  lead  to  great  ^ 
difference  of  method.     And  it  is  not  of  necessity  those  poets 
who  seem  to  the  general  reader  to  show  most  imagination, 
but  those  who  most  kindle  our  imagination,  that  will  in 

^    *See  some  good  thoughts  in  McCosh's  Lecture,  p.  89  ff. 

f  Manj  suggestive  ideas  of  art  may  be  derived  from  Buskin  i 
▼arioos  works,  and  much  useful  information  on  the  subject  tiom 
Ramson^s  Elements  of  i^^t-Criticism  (Philadelphia,  Lippineott). 
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this  respect  be  most  useful  Thus  Wordsworth  and  Ihi 
Brownings  are  much  more  profitable  than  Tom  Moore  and 
the  i)oems  of  Scott  We  must  seek  by  effort  of  our  own 
imagination  to  conceive  the  poet's  image,  if  we  are  to  have 
not  mere  entertainment  but  improvement ;  and  he  is  for  us 
the  best  poet  who  awaEens  ourlmagination,  gives  it  general 
direction,  stimulates  it  by  some  of  the  most  suggestive  details, 
and  leaves  it  to  do  all  the  rest  for  itself.  That  is  to  say,  in 
order  to  the  benefit  here  proposed,  we  must  sttuty  poetry. 

There  is  much  highly  imaginative  prose  which  has  a 
similar  value.  Novel-rc^ing,  while  well  known  to  injure 
many,  would  if  properly  managed  be  to  some  preachers 
exceedingly  profitable,  in  respect  to  imagination  and  literary 
taste.  As  a  rule,  one  should  read  only  the  very  best  works 
of  the  very  best  novelists ;  and  he  should  never  read  two 
novels  in  succession,  but  always  put  between  them  several 
works  of  a  very  different  kind.  And  there  is  often  more  to 
be  learned  firom  a  novel,  if  at  an  early  period  we  turn  over 
and  find  out  how  the  story  will  end,  or  if  we  deliberately 
examine  one  previously  read.  Gk)ethe,  Edgar  Poe,  and 
many  others,  have  given  us  imaginative  writings  not  pro- 
perly  called  tales,  which  may  in  like  manner  be  profitable. 
Some  of  the  historians  powerfully  appeal  to  and  exerdsa 
the  imagination  of  their  readers ;  for  example,  Macaulaj 
and  Motley.  And  the  great  orators  and  preachers  present 
to  us  imagination  operating  in  precisely  those  methods  with 
which  we  are  most  concerned.  If  one  wishes  to  stimulate 
in  himself  the  desire  for  affluence  of  imaginative  diction, 
let  him  read  Plato,  Cicero,  Chrysostom,  Jeremy  Taylor, 
Milton,  Burke,  Chalmers ;  if  he  wishes  to  chasten  himself 
into  a  more  sober  and  regulated  use  of  imagination,  so  that 
it  shall  be  duly  subordinated  to  other  faculties,  let  him  read 
Demosthenes,  Tacitus,  Daniel  Webster,  Robert  HalL  In 
general  it  must  be  remembered  that  here,  as  elsewhere^ 
appetite  is  not  always  a  sure  guide. 
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4.  After  all,  the  great  means  of  cultivating  imagination, 
AS  is  the  case  with  all  our  ibculties,  is  actual  «££rc|^  The 
excessive  display  of  second-rate  imagination  which  some 
men  make  so  offensive,  drives  other  men  to  the  opposite 
extreme,  so  that  they  shrink  from  illustration  and  imagery 
where  they  are  really  needftd,  and  never  stop  to  oonsidt^r 
how  numerous  and  varied  and  surpassingly  important  are 
the  functions  of  this  much-abused  faculty.  Let  a  man 
freely  exercise  imagination,  in  constructing  and  inventing, 
in  picturing  and  illustrating,  in  reproducing  the  past  and 
giving  vivid  reality  to  the  unseen  world ;  but  let  him  every- 
where exercise  it  under  the  control  of  sound  judgment  and 
good  taste,  and  above  all  of  devout  feeling  and  a  solemn 
» of  reqpoosibili^  to  Qod. 
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THB  THBBB  1CETHOD8  OF  PBBPARATIOH  ABP 
DBLIVERT,* 

I  1.  RiADiiro.    1 2.  RsoiTATiov.    {  8.  EzTBiiPomAirBovs  Sfiakdio 
I  4.  HiBTOBT  or  THS  Thbm  Mbthods.    I  6.  Obitb&al  avd  8p>- 

OIAL  PbIPARATIOIT  rOB  ExTBMPOBinHO. 

READING,  reciting,  extemporaneous  speaking, — which 
is  the  hest  method  of  preaching?  Though  so  often 
discussed,  this  question  constantly  recurs,  not  merely  for 
the  young  preachers  whom  every  year  brings  forward,  but 
for  many  of  maturer  age,  who  are  not  satisfied  that  they 
have  been  pursuing  the  wisest  course.  It  is  a  question 
affecting  not  only  one's  manner  of  delivery,  but  his  whole 
method  of  preparation,  and  in  fistct  all  his  habits  of  thought 
and  expression.  While  not  so  indispensable  a  condition 
of  usefulness  as  that  a  man  shall  hold  the  truth,  or  that  he 
shall  love  his  work,  or  that  he  shall  be  a  bom  speaker,  it 
is  surely  a  matter  of  very  great  importance  to  one  whose 

*  Among  the  numerous  disoussions  of  this  subject,  attention  if 
directed  to  those  of  Ware  (in  Ripley),  Fenelon,  Palmer,  Goquerel, 
Kidder,  Skinner,  and  Hoppin.  See  above,  Introduction,  {  7,  M 
tho  Literature  of  HomUetios. 
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best  energies  through  life  are  devoted  to  preaching,  that 
he  should  study  and  speak  in  the  most  effective  way. 

We  can  only  inquire  which  method  is  generally  best 
No  one  of  the  three  can  be  properly  set  forth  as  exclusive. 
For  a  process  so  complex  as  that  of  preparing  and  deliver 
ing  a  sermon,  a  process  embracing  such  a  multitude  of 
diverse  and  variable  elements,  it  ought  to  be  manifest 
bsforehand  that  only  general  rules  can  be  determined. 
And  in  such  an  inquiry  particular  cases  will  commonly 
prove  nothing.  Some  men  have  spoken  with  great  power 
who  could  not  write  a  word.  Even  now,  when  the  art  of 
writing  is  so  generally  diffused,  we  may  hear  preachers, 
both  white  and  colored,  who  are,  in  some  important  respects, 
highly  effective,  while  quite  unequal  to  the  merely  mechan- 
ical task  of  writing  a  discourse.  Among  those  who  handle 
the  pen  with  ease,  there  are  men,  self-educated,  who  have 
become  popular  and  really  powerful  preachers,  who  find 
written  composition  very  di£Scult,  because  they  have  never 
practised  it,  nor  in  any  wise  trained  themselves  to  it  Spur* 
geon  speaks  very  strongly,  in  the  preface  to  his  first  book, 
of  the  drudgery  and  difficulty  of  composition,  as  compared 
with  the  ease  and  rapture  of  free  speech.  The  one  had 
become  familiar  to  him,  the  other  was  new  and  irksome. 
What  wonder,  if  on  the  other  hand,  we  find  many  whose 
whole  training  and  practice  has  been  in  writing,  and  for 
whom  it  is  difficult  and  apparently  impossible  to  speak 
what  has  not  been  written.  Moreover,  men  of  high  talent 
can  speak  effectively  in  any  way.  Luther  laid  on  his 
back,  bound  hand  and  foot,  would  have  preached  impress- 
ively. The  rude  drayman  refuses  to  believe  that  it  lessens 
a  horse's  power  of  draught  to  rein  him  tightly,  because 
he  has  a  very  strong  horse  which  can  pull  immense  loads 
when  reined.  We  call  him  foolish,  and  in  regard  to  other 
questions  reason  in  the  same  fashion.  Each  of  the  method* 
of  jffeacb'ng  has  been  and  is  now  employed  by  8om»  meii 
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frith  admirable  effect  Something  in  the  subject  or  tiM 
circumstances  may  at  times  render  it  advisable  to  adopt 
a  different  method  from  that  generally  employed.  Some 
ministers  may  be  compelled  to  pursue  one  or  another  by 
their  very  peculiar  constitution,  or  by  the  confirmed  habits 
of  a  long  life.    But  which  is  generally  best? 

Great  extrayagance  is  frequently  to  be  observed  in  the 
discussion  of  this  question,  on  all  sides.  For  example, 
some  will  say  that  reading  a  sermon  is  not  preaching  at 
aU.  Those  who  argue  against  extemporaneous  preach- 
ing very  often  speak  as  if  it  meant  preaching  without  amf 
preparation.  Of  course  the  proper  thing  to  be  done  is 
calmly  to  consider  the  advantage$  and  duadvantaffe$,  so  far 
as  they  can  be  exhibited,  of  each  method,  and  thus  decide 
which  is  to  be  preferred. 

§  1.     BEADING. 

1.  To  wriu.  sermons  and  read  them,  is  a  method  whidj 
has  obviously  seme  important  advantages.  These  exisit 
both  with  reference  to  preparation,  to  delivery,  and  to  th«> 
preacher's  usefulness  in  other  respects. 

(1.)  Writing  greatly  assists  the  work  of  preparation 
by  rendering  it  easier  to  fix  the  mind  upon  the  subject 
Mental  application  is  facilitated  by  any  appropriate  bodilj 
action,  and  men  who  do  not  write  often  find  it  necessary  to 
walk  the  floor,  or,  as  was  the  habit  of  Schleiermacher,  to 
loan  out  of  a  window  for  hours,  or  in  general  to  assume 
some  constrained  posture  or  perform  some  r^ularly  recur- 
ring act  Now  writing  involves  a  high  degree  of  that  con- 
trol of  body  which  so  contributes  to  control  of  the  mind, 
and  has  at  the  same  time  the  advantage  of  poeseMing  a 
closer  natural  relation  to  thought  than  any  other  act  ex« 
cept  speaking  itself.  Indeed  every  one  knows  how  greatly 
writing  tends  to  keep  the  thoughts  from  wandenng. 

(2.)  Besides    writing   a   sermon    o(mipels   to   groatoi 
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tompldeness  of  preparation.  He  who  prepares  witL^nt 
writing,  may,  and  as  a  rule  ought  to,  follow  out  all  the 
developments  and  expansions  of  his  thoughts  as  far  as 
the  discourse  b  to  carry  them ;  but  he  who  writes  must  do 
this,  is  comjielled  to  it 

(3.)  Still  fiirther,  writing  serves  to  secure,  in  several 
respects,  greater  excellence  of  style.  As  a  general  thing, 
unwritten  speech  cannot  equal  that  which  is  written,  in 
grammatical  correctness,  in  precision,  conciseness,  smooth- 
ness,  and  rhetorical  finish.  These  are  highly  important 
properties  of  style,  and  particularly  with  respect  to  the 
demands  of  some  audiences,  occasions,  or  subjects.  Thus, 
if  one  is  discussing  a  controverted  point  of  doctrine,  in  the 
presence  of  persons  ready  to  misunderstand  or  misrepresent 
him,  it  is  even  more  than  usually  desirable  that  his  lan- 
guage should  be  precise  and  unmistakable.  Some  hearers 
are  very  fastidious  as  to  the  preacher's  finish  of  style.  His 
language,  as  well  as  his  manner  of  delivery  and  his  dress, 
must  be  camme  Ufaut,  or  they  will  have  nothing  to  do  with 
him.  Such  fastidiousness  may  not  deserve  any  high  re- 
spect, but  of  course  it  should  not  be  needlessly  disregarded, 
^d  sermons  on  an  occasion  of  academic  or  other  specially 
nterary  interest,  are  commonly  and  naturally  expected  to 
possess  an  unusual  degree  of  flowing  smoothness  and  elegant 
finish.  The  preacher  himself,  too,  especially  the  young 
preacher  of  fine  literary  cultivation,  is  apt  to  be  sensitive 
as  to  the  minute  faults  of  style ;  and  writing  enables  him 
better  to  meet  the  demands  of  his  own  taste. 

(4.)  As  regards  the  delivery  of  the  sermon,  this  method 
has  the  advantage  of  placing  the  preacher  more  at  hit 
ease,  both  before  and  during  the  delivery.  Having  the 
sermon  written,  he  will  be  preserved,  and  knows  that  he 
will  be,  from  any  utter  and  mortifying  failure.  It  is  a 
groat  relief  to  escape  the  tremulous  and  often  distressing 
anxiety  which  one  is  apt  otherwise  to  feel  The  preacher 
S6 
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who  means  to  read,  has  a  fir  better  chance  to  sleep  soundlj 
on  Saturday  night  It  is  also  an  advantage  to  be  collected 
and  confident  while  delivering  the  sermon,  rather  than 
oppressed  by  nervous  solicitude,  or  driven  wild  by  uncon* 
trollable  excitement.  Some  preachers  find  that  reading 
saves  them  from  an  excessive  volubility,  or  an  extreme 
vehemence  which  otherwise  they  find  it  hard  to  control ; 
and  very  many  fear  that  without  the  manuscript  they  would 
be  utterly  crushed  by  the  dread  of  breaking  down. 

Besides,  writing  sermons  tends  to  promote  the  preacher's 
usefulness  in  several  other  respects. 

(5.)  The  written  discourse  can  be  used  on  subsequent 
«)ccasions  without  the  necessity  of  renewed  preparation, 
and  thus  frequently  saves  a  good  deal  of  time  and  labor. 

(6.)  The  sermons  remain  for  publication,  if  ever  that 
should  be  desirable.  Many  a  truly  great  preacher,  and 
widely  useful  in  his  day,  has  left  but  a  fading,  vanishing 
name,  while  some  contemporary  of  perhaps  no  greater 
ability,  but  who  wrote  his  discourses,  is  still  known  and  still 
useful.    For  example,  compare  Fenelon  with  Bourdaloue. 

(7.)  And  then  the  practice  gives  facility  in  writing, 
which  in  our  day  is  a  highly  important  means  of  useful- 
ness.  The  successful  preacher  has  now  many  opportuni- 
ties to  publish,  and  it  is  apt  to  become  a  sort  of  reproach 
to  him,  diminishing  his  influence,  if  he  is  not  sometimes 
heard  from  through  the  press. 

2.  To  write  and  read  has  thus  a  number  of  advantages, 
some  of  them  decidedly  important.  What,  now,  are  its 
disadvantages  f 

(1.)  If  writing  aids  in  thinking,  it  is  apt  to  render  one 
largely  dependent  on  such  assistance.  Especially  objection- 
able is  the  fact  that  this  practice  accustoms  the  preacher 
t.0  think  connectedly  only  as  fast  as  he  can  write,  when  it 
is  more  natural  and  m  re  convenient  that  a  man  should 
think  as  fast  as  he  can  talk* 
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^2.)  And  if  writing  compels  th(  preacher  to  go  ver  the 
ground  more  completely,  it  is  not  always  done  more  thor- 
oughly. The  thinking  is  more  extensive,  but  may  be  less 
intensive.  Being  obliged  to  run  over  the  surface  every- 
where, the  preacher  may  go  beneath  it  nowhere.  If  many 
sermons  are  spoken  with  very  superficial  preparation,  so 
with  very  superficial  preparation  are  many  sermons  written. 
There  is  an  immense  amount  of  strictly  extemporaneous 
writing.  People  are  apt  to  think  that  what  is  written  and 
read  must  have  been  carefully  prepared,  but  they  are  often 
egregiously  mistaken.  A  highly  popular  preacher  once 
said,  —  of  course  half  as  a  jest,  —  that  he  was  so  frequently 
compelled  to  get  up  his  sermons  hastily,  as  to  make  it  indis- 
pensable that  he  should  write,  in  order  to  give  them  at  least 
the  appearance  of  careful  preparation. 

(3.)  Akin  to  this  last  is  the  disadvantage  of  consuming  so 
much  time  in  the  merely  mechanical  effort  of  writing,  — 
time  which  might  often  be  more  profitably  spent  upon  the 
thoughts  of  the  discourse,  or  upon  the  preacher's  general 
improvement  True,  the  extemporaneous  speaker,  in  his 
earlier  efforts,  needs  to  spend  no  less  time,  but  rather  more 
in  preparation;  but  if  laborious  at  the  outset,  his  power  of 
working  out  the  details  will  rapi  lly  increase,  and  the  time 
necessary  for  this  become  much  less,  while  the  writer  must 
as  long  as  he  lives  spend  a  number  of  hours  in  the  task  of 
writing.  Now  the  pastors  uf  large  churches  in  this  country 
are  often,  indeed  commonly,  expected  to  do  the  work  of 
several  different  men.  Their  whole  time  might  be  useftilly 
spent  in  pastoral  visiting,  and  some  folks  would  complain 
of  them  after  all.  Their  work  on  committees  and  boards, 
in  attending  public  meetings,  and  helping  to  push  forward 
all  manner  of  benevolent  enterprises,  together  with  the 
exercise  of  hospitality  to  visiting  Irethren,  makes  heavy 
drafts  upon  their  time.  The  wide  and  varied  knowledge 
which  many  churches  expect  their  castors  to  exhibit,  tha 
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Bupjily  of  frefth  material  for  argument,  illust:  atio  i,  and 
ap2>lication,  so  as  to  meet  the  constant  demands  of  tbeii 
position  without  becoming  exhausted  and  commonplace 
can  be  obtained  only  by  giving  much  time  to  reading  and 
reflection.  And  now»  with  all  this  upon  them,  here  are 
two,  frequently  three  sermons  a  week  to  provide,  when  if 
elaborate  discourses  are  wanted,  it  would  be  much  more 
reasonable  to  give  two  weeks  to  one  sermon,  than  to  expect 
two  sermons  in  one  week.  How  in  the  world  preachers 
get  through  all  this,  is  a  mystery  even  to  most  of  those 
who  accomplish  it  Generally,  indeed,  they  do  not  get 
through  it  all.  They  do  those  things  which  their  circum- 
stances, opinions,  or  habits  lead  them  to  think  most  impor- 
tant or  most  pressing,  and  the  remaining  departments  of 
the  expected  work  are,  except  in  the  case  of  very  remarka- 
ble men,  inevitably  more  or  less  neglected.  Among  all  the 
causes  of  those  frequent  ministerial  changes  which  are  so 
generally  observed  and  deplored,  perhaps  none  are  so 
potent  as  the  fact  that  pastors  are  expected  to  do  more 
than  they  find  practicable.  Harassed,  disappointed  after 
many  new  schemes  and  efforts,  and  finally  despairing,  be- 
cause he  cannot  study  and  improve  himself,  or  cannot  com- 
pass the  needful  pastoral  work,  or  cannot  avoid  serious 
damage  to  his  health,  the  preacher  receives  a  call  to  a  new 
field,  and  hoping  that  by  a  judicious  use  of  former  prepa- 
rations, he  may  there  find  time  for  the  duties  he  has  seemed  to 
himself  to  be  so  sadly  neglecting,  he  goes.  These  changes 
often  show  faults  of  many  kinds  to  exist  in  various  quar- 
ters. But  most  of  all  they  show  that  our  pastors  are  over- 
burdened. In  such  a  state  of  things  it  becomes  a  very 
serious  matter  that  a  preacher  should  condemn  himself^  for 
life,  to  spend  every  week  six,  eight,  twelve  hours  in  merely 
writing  out  each  of  two  sermons,  and  that  when  by  far  th« 
most  important  and  difficult  portion  of  his  preparation,  the 
lelaotiou  of  text  and  subject,  interpretation,  invention  of 
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materials,  and  arrangement  of  the  discourse,  ought  la  hare 
been  completed  before  he  begins  to  write. 

(4.)  Again,  this  method  compels  the  preacher  to  follow 
out  that  plan  of  the  discourse  which  he  originally  adopted, 
though  in  the  course  of  preparation  it  may  become  evident 
that  another  plan  would  be  much  better.  This  must  be 
a  very  frequent  experience,  especially  when  the'  writing 
begins  before  the  plan  has  been  very  well  matured.  Who 
has  not  found,  when  more  than  half  through  his  ^epara* 
tion,  that  thirdly  ought  to  be  firstly,  or  even  that  there  had 
better  be  a  different  mode  of  stating  the  subject,  with  a 
corresponding  modification  of  the  whole  treatmait  T  How 
often  will  tired  and  hurried  human  nature  endure  to  throw 
away  all  that  has  been  written,  and  begin  anew?  More- 
over, if  haste  or  negligence  in  the  preparation  has  producei] 
faults  of  detail,  most  readers  find  it  very  difficult  to  correct 
these  in  the  course  of  delivery,  however  clearly  they  may 
then  be  perceived. 

(5.)  This  method  also  deprives  the  preacher's  thinking 
of  the  benefit  of  all  that  mental  quickening  which  is  pro- 
duced by  the  presence  of  the  congregation.  As  to  thoughts 
which  are  then  for  the  first  time  struck  out,  it  is  true  that 
men  of  rare  flexibility,  tact  and  grace  can  often  introduce 
them  effectively  in  connection  with  their  reading.  But 
such  men  establish  no  general  rule,  and  the  great  mass  of 
those  who  read  have  to  lose  such  thoughts  altogether,  or  to 
introduce  them  awkwardly  and  with  comparatively  poor 
effect.  And  besides  the  distinct  thoughts  which  occur  only 
in  the  act  of  delivery,  there  is  something  much  more 
important  in  the  warmer  color  which  the  now  kindled  and 
glowing  mind  would  give  to  the  whole  body  of  thought,  in 
those  differenced  of  hue  and  tone  which  change  ihe  mass 
of  prepared  material  into  living,  breathing,  bumii  g  speech 
Y  nder  stand  the  autumn  trees,  with  their  many  colors  all 
dull  and  tamf  benetth  the  ashen  sky;  but  presently  the 
S6* 
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evening  gun  bursts  through  the  clouds,  and  lights  up  lh« 
forest  with  an  almost  unearthly  glory.  Not  less  great  ia 
the  difference  between  preparation  and  speech,  for  every 
one  who  was  born  to  be  a  speaker.  Now  whatever  of  this 
concerns  the  mere  mode  of  utterance,  the  reader  may  to 
some  extent  achieve.  But  all  that  belongs  to  the  trans- 
figured conception,  to  the  changed  color  and  heightened 
tone  of  expression,  which  in  free  speaking  would  show 
itself  with  ease  and  completeness,  all  this  he  can  but  par- 
tially feel,  and  is  powerless  to  manifest  It  is  true,  as  we 
are  sometimes  told,  that  by  an  effort  of  imagination  when 
composing,  one  may  to  some  extent  bring  before  his  mind 
the  congregation,  and  feel  by  anticipation  the  quickening 
of  its  presence;  but  there  are  few  respects  in  which  imagi- 
nation falls  so  &r  below  the  actual  experience. 

(6.)  As  to  delivery  itself,  reading  is  of  necessity  less 
effective,  and  in  most  cases  immensely  less  effective,  for 
all  the  great  purposes  of  oratory,  than  speaking.  Greater 
coldness  of  manner  is  almost  inevitable.  If  one  attempts 
to  be  very  animated  or  pathetic,  it  will  look  unnatural. 
The  tones  of  voice  are  monotonous,  or  have  a  forced  variety. 
The  gestures  are  nearly  always  unnatural,  because  it  is  not 
natural  to  gesticulate  much  in  reading ;  and  they  scarcely 
ever  raise  us  higher  than  to  feel  that  really  this  man  reads 
almost  like  speaking.  The  mere  turning  of  the  pages, 
however  skilfully  done,  breaks  the  continuity  of  delivery. 
In  the  n  idst,  perhaps,  of  some  impassioned  passage,  while 
the  preacher's  face  glows,  his  action  bas  become  varied  and 
passionate,  and  he  has  wrought  us  up  to  a  high  degree  of 
sympathy  with  him,  presently  his  right  hand  descends  and 
flings  over  a  leaf,  and  the  spell  is  broken ;  we  are  made  to 
remember  what  we  are  doing,  are  reminded  that,  after  all, 
this  is  not  living  speech,  but  only  splendid  reading, — that 
we  are  not,  as  a  moment  ago  we  seemed  to  feel,  in  immediate 
and  fully  sympathizing  contact  with  the  burning  s^ul  of 
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ihe  speaker,  but  "that  paper  there"  ia  between  ub.  Con- 
rider,  too,  that  the  most  potent  element  in  the  delivery  of  a 
real  orator  is  often  the  expressiveness  of  the  eye.  No  man 
can  describe  this ;  he  cannot  fully  recall  it  afterwards,  am* 
at  the  moment  he  is  too  completely  under  its  influence  to 
think  of  analyzing  and  explaining  it.  But  every  man  has 
felt  it, — the  marvellous,  magical,  at  times  almost  super- 
human power  of  an  orator's  eye.  That  look,  how  it  pierces 
our  inmost  soul,  now  kindling  us  to  passion,  now  melting 
08  into  tenderness.  And  all  the  better  that  it  is  not  felt 
as  a  thing  apart  from  speech,  but  blends  with  it  more 
thoroughly  than  gesture  can,  more  completely  than  music 
blends  with  poetry,  and  reinforces,  with  all  its  mysteriou* 
potency,  the  power  of  thought  and  sentiment  and  sounc . 
Now  in  reading,  this  wonderful  expressiveness  of  the  eye  u 
interrupted,  grievously  diminished  in  power,  reduced  to  be 
nothing  better  than  occasional  sunbeams,  breaking  out  for 
a  moment  among  wintry  clouds. 

In  a  word,  reading  is  an  essentially  different  thing  from 
speaking.  When  well  executed,  reading  has  a  power  of  its 
own,  but  it  is  unnatural  to  substitute  it  for  speaking,  and 
it  can  at  best  only  approximate,  never  fully  attain,  the 
same  effect 

(7.)  It  should  be  added,  th^t  reading  is  more  injurious 
to  the  voice.  Any  one  who  is  so  unfortunate  as  to  have 
become  subject  to  laryngitis,  will  soon  find  that  he  can 
speak  with  much  less  fatigue  than  he  can  read.  This  shows 
a  natural  difference,  though  persons  whose  vocal  organs  are 
not  diseased  may  not  notice  it.  There  are  several  causes 
which  combine  to  produce  the  "minister's  sore -throat," 
which  is  so  common.*  The  practice  of  reading  sermons  is 
by  no  means  the  principal  one,  but  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  it  has  some  effect. 

•^8.)  That  the  habit  of  reading  should  make  one  afraid 
*  Se?  below,  ohap.  2. 
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to  attempt  speaking  without  a  manuscript,  is  not  a  neoes* 
Bary  conseqaence.  Every  enlightened  defender  of  reading 
would  urge  that  the  preacher  ought  to  practice  himself  in 
unwritten  speech  also,  and  thus  be  able  to  speak  when  sud- 
denly called  on ;  and  certainly  there  are  men  who  habits 
ually  ready  and  yet  upon  occasion  can  extemporize  very 
effectively.  Yet  the  manifest  tendency,  and  the  common 
result  of  habitual  reading,  is  to  make  one  dependent  and 
timid;  and  such  preachers  often  miss  opportunities  of  doing 
good,  and  are  sometimes  made  ridiculous  by  their  inability 
to  preach  from  not  having  "  brought  along  any  sermons." 
8uch  a  slavish  and  helpless  dependence  upon  manuscript  in 
almost  universally  felt  to  be  painful,  if  not  pitiful.  For 
this  and  other  reasons,  uniform  reading  is  very  seldom  ad- 
vocated, though  still  often  practiced  in  some  quarters. 

3.  The  advantages  and  disadvantages  of  reading  sermons 
having  been  considered,  a  few  suggestions  may  now  b« 
offered  to  those  who  adopt  this  method. 

If  you  read,  do  not  try  to  disguise  the  fact  Goquerui 
remarks  that  all  the  artifices  practiced  for  this  purpose, 
''have  bad  grace  and  little  success.  If  one  reads  in  the 
pulpit,  it  is  better  to  read  openly  and  boldly,  taking  no 
other  pains^than  to  have  a  manuscript  easily  legible  and 
properly  smoothed  down  on  .the  front  of  the  pulpit ;  thei 
to  turn  the  leaves  without  affecting  a  disguise,  which  is  osi  • 
less  and  unbecoming.  We  may  be  certain  thai  the  hearers 
are  not  deceived  in  this  respect ;  they  always  know  when 
an  orator  is  reading."  * 

But  more.  Do  not  attempt  to  convert  the  reading  into 
speaking.  The  two  are,  aa  already  said,  essentially  dif- 
ferent Is  it  possible  for  a  man  to  speak  as  if  he  wer« 
reading?  Let  it  be  tried,  and  he  who  comes  nearest  to 
success  will  most  effectually  spoil  his  speaking.  But  on 
the  other  hand,  is  it  really  possible  to  read  as  if  you  wer« 
*  Coqnerel,  p.  177: 
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ipeaking?  Schoolmasters  often  tell  their  boys,  ''Head  it 
j  j»t  as  if  you  were  talking ;  *'  and  the  effort  to  do  this  may 
help  to  cure  the  school-boy  sing-song,  by  making  the  read- 
ing more  like  talking.  But  in  fact,  no  one  can  read  pre- 
cisely as  he  talks,  and  no  one  ought  to.  As  regards  private 
reading  and  private  conversation,  probably  no  considerate 
person  will  deny  this  essential  difference.  Is  it  not  similarly 
and  equally  true  as  regards  public  reading  and  public 
speaking?  Reading  before  a  large  audience  will,  of  course, 
differ  from  quiet  reading  to  a  few  persons;  and  where  the 
matter  read  is  preceptive  or  hortatory,  something  which  we 
personally  desire  to  impress  upon  the  hearers,  this  also  will 
give  a  peculiar  character  to  the  read  jig.  But  still  it  is 
reading.  The  attempt  to  convert  it  into  speaking  is  against 
nature,  must  fail,  and  ought  to  fail.  "  It  seems  to  us  that 
when  a  preacher,  for  whatever  reason,  reads  his  sermon, 
then  instead  of  wishing  to  produce  the  appearance  of  free 
speaking,  which  is  always  in  some  measure  an  attempt  at 
deception,  he  should  make  it  his  aim  to  read  well;  some- 
what as  when  one  with  warmth  and  interest  reads  to  his 
family  a  printed  discourse."  To  this  view  of  the  German 
writer.  Palmer,  we  should  say,  Yes,  somewhat ;  but  with 
the  difference  naturally  produced  by  the  fact  that  you  are 
reading  to*  a  large  assembly,  and  reading  what  intensely 
interests  yourself.    Palmer  proceeds : 

"  To  hear  a  good  thing  well  read,  is  always  a  pleasure. 
But  instead  of  this,  one  man  gives  himself  no  trouble  with 
his  reading,  but  drawls  out  the  contents  of  his  manu- 
script with  monotonous  indifference  and  tediousness.  This 
is  revolting.  But  another  falls  into  the  opposite  extreme. 
Feeling  that  reading  is  a  fault,  he  wishes  to  make  amends 
by  declaiming  his  sermon  with  a  powerful  pathos.  This 
makes  a  contrary  impression,  for  the  more  exaggerated  the 
declamation  and  action  in  the  case,  the  more  glaring  the 
ooiitrast  produced  bv  the  extremely  prosaic  act  of  V)oking 

2B 
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bito  the  manuscript  He  who  is  so  terribly  in  eamest  witk 
what  he  is  saying,  ought  also,  people  think,  to  know  what 
he  wants  to  say ;  his  zeal  ought,  as  is  everywhere  else  the 
case,  to  put  words  into  his  mouth.  A  modest,  quiet,  but 
expressive  reading,  would  be  more  appropriate."* 

We  add  again,  that  the  reading  may  sometimes  become 
very  eamest,  even  if  not  impassioned,  but  it  must  still  be 
reading.  Let  not  the  reader  try  to  assume  postures,  ges* 
tures,  or  looks,  such  as  he  thinks  would  be  appropriate  to 
one  speaking  these  words.  To  do  so  is  not  natural,  it  is 
to  be  an  actor ;  and  acting,  however  skilftil  and  however 
much  admired,  is  in  the  pulpit  a  crime,  —  and,  as  the  diplo* 
matists  say,  not  only  a  crime,  but  worse,  a  blunder.  Nay, 
let  the  reader  know  that  he  is  reading ;  let  him  mean  to 
read,  and  mean  to  have  everybody  understand  that  he  is 
reading;  and  then  let  him  try  to  read  well,  so  as  to  impress 
the  truth  upon  his  hearers,  and  do  them  good.  The  observ- 
ance of  this  distinction  may  also  sol  v^e  the  much  discussed 
question,  whether  it  is  well  for  one  who  reads  to  interpolatij 
unwritten  passages.  Khe  attempts  to  do  this  without  hav  • 
ing  the  difference  observed,  it  will  fail,  Alexander  says  . 
"  The  whole  train  of  operations  is  different  in  reading  or 
reciting  a  discourse  and  in  pronouncing  it  extempore.  If 
I  may  borrow  a  figure  from  engines,  the  mind  is  geared 
differently.  No  man  goes  from  one  track  to  the  other  with- 
out a  painful  jog  at  the  '  switch.'  And  this  is,  I  suppose, 
the  reason  why  Dr.  Chalmers  ....  cautions  his  students 
against  every  attempt  to  mingle  reading  with  free  speak- 
ing. ...  It  requires  the  practice  of  years  to  dovetail  an 
extemporaneous  paragraph  gracefully  into  a  written  ser- 
mon." f  This  is  true  where  one  wishes  the  two  to  sound 
alike.  But  if  his  reading  does  not  profess  nor  attempt  to 
be  speaking,  but  simply  reading,  then  he  may,  wherevei 

♦I aimer,  Horn.  p.  626-7. 

f  Thoughts  on  Preaohing,  p.  148. 
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there  is  occasion,  introduce  something  unwritten,  either  in 
the  &miliar  tone  appropriate  to  some  additional  illustra- 
tion or  remark,  or  even  in  the  outburst  of  some  impassioned 
appeal.  It  will  be  distinct  from  the  reading,  but  this  may 
give  variety ;  and  the  reading  need  not  seem  flat  when  he 
returns  to  it,  because  it  did  not  profess  to  be  speaking. 
This  is  in  fact  the  practice  of  many  skilful  readers  of  ser- 
mons, though  it  may  not  be  their  theory ;  nature  often 
triumphs  over  wrong  theory,  and  leads  men  to  read  simply 
as  earnest  reading,  and  then  to  diverge,  when  they  see  pro- 
per, into  speaking  as  a  distinct  thing.  If  those  who  read 
sermons  would  settle  it  well  in  their  minds  that  reading  is 
not  speaking,  and  cannot  be  converted  into  it,  and  would 
give  nature  free  play  in  their  reading,  the  advantages  of 
this  method  would  remain  intact,  and  its  disadvantageii 
would  be  considerably  diminished.  Whether,  even  then, 
reading  can  be  made  as  impressive,  in  general,  as  well  • 
prepared  speaking,  is  another  question.  The  remark  may 
be  added,  that  where  defective  vision,  or  bad  light,  or  alow 
pulpit  makes  the  reading  diificult,  it  would  be  better  just 
quietly  to  hold  up  the  manuscript,  so  that  it  can  be  seen. 
If  the  pages  are  separate,  and  not  loo  large,  this  can  be 
done  without  awkwardness ;  and  if  the  people  see  that  the 
preacher  does  not  pretend  to  be  speaking,  but  reads  with  a 
straightforward  simplicity,  they  will  rather  like  his  open- 
ness, and  at  any  rate  will  in  a  few  minutes  grow  used  to 
what  at  first  looked  odd. 

K  any  one  objects  to  all  this,  and  insists  that  it  is  neoes- 
saiy,  whether  from  the  nature  of  the  case  or  from  the 
notions  and  feelings  of  the  people,  to  keep  the  manuscript 
out  of  sight,  and  make  the  reading  look  as  much  as  possible 
like  speaking,  then  he  \b  m  fiiict  saying  what  has  not  been 
faid  in  this  discussion,  that  a  preacher  ought  never  to  read 
lermons  at  alL 
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I  2.      BECTTATION, — TO  WRITE  AND  REPEAT  FROM 
MEMORY. 

1.  Thk  has  all  the  advantctgei  of  the  first  method,  aj 
regards  more  complete  and  finished  preparation,  practice 
in  writing,  and  possession  of  the  sermon  for  subsequent  use 
and  for  publication.  There  is  here,  however,  no  preserva* 
tion  from  utter  fulure,  and  from  the  dread  of  fidlure, 
but  quite  the  contrary.  It  has  two  advantages  which  the 
former  method  does  not  possess.  To  recite  one's  own  com* 
position  is  really  one  kind  of  speaking,  —  and  we  have 
seen  that  reading  is  not  To  recite  is  speaking  under  difii* 
bulties  and  disadvantages,  but  it  is  speaking.  It  is  not 
against  nature  to  treat  it  as  such,  nor  impossible  to  make 
it  approximate  somewhat  closely  to  the  excellence  and 
power  of  well-prepared  free  speech.  The  other -advantage 
is,  that  recitation  cultivates  the  memory.  Any  real  im- 
provement of  the  memory  js  certainly  a  matter  of  great 
value ;  men  who  habitually  recite  must  always  gain  benefit 
in  this  respect,  and  with  some,  the  results  are  remarkable. 
It  must  not  be  forgotten,  however,  that  while  recitation  is 
in  this  superior  to  reading,  it  is  not  superior  to  extsmpora^ 
neous  speaking;  for  the  power  of  verbal  memorizing  is 
really  less  valuable  than  the  ability  to  retain  ideas  with 
only  such  of  the  words  as  are  essential  to  their  precise 
expression. 

2.  As  to  diaadvantages,  recitation  labors  under  many  of 
those  which  attend  upon  reading.  There  is  here  still  less 
opportunity  for  correcting  errors  observed  at  the  moment 
of  delivery,  for  interpolating  thoughts  which  then  for  the 
first  time  occur,  or  for  giving  new  shape  and  color  to  the 
thoughts,  and  new  force  to  the  expressions,  under  the  ex- 
citement of  actual  speaking.  The  mind  is  apt  to  be  all  in 
shackles,  having  little  use  for  any  of  its  &cultieB  except 
memory.    In  the  exercise  of  this,  there  is  often  a  confusion 
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of  local  with  what  might  be  called  logical  memory ;  fch6 
recollection  of  what  comeB  next  on  the  page,  and  that  of 
the  connection  of  thought,  though  sometimes  aiding  each 
other,  will  at  other  times  become  confused  and  distracting. 
There  is  also  with  this  method  a  still  greater  consumption 
of  time  in  preparation.  He  who  adopts  it  has  not  only  to 
prepare  the  material  and  form  the  plan  of  the  discourse, 
as  must  be  done  upon  any  method,  and  not  only  to  spend 
many  hours  in  writing  it  out  in  full,  as  the  reader  also 
must  do,  but  to  give  other  hours,  and  with  most  men  not  a 
few,  to  the  task  of  memorizing.  For  one  who  preaches 
two  or  three  times  a  week  to  write  and  memorize  all  his 
sermons,  is,  if  not  impossible,  certainly  incompatible  with 
patient  and  profound  thinking  in  preparation,  with  wide 
general  improvement,  and  with  the  proper  performance  of 
a  pastor's  other  duties.  The  painful  dread  of  failure  is 
also  a  very  serious  objection  to  recitation,  a  dread  from 
which  the  preacher  can  for  no  moment  be  free  till  the 
delivery  begins,  and  which  is  then  only  heightened.  For 
the  extemporaneous  speaker,  anxiety  as  to  failure  may 
cause  a  helpful  excitement;  but  to  him  who  recites  it 
brings  no  benefit,  but  only  distress.  We  are  told  that 
Bourdaloue  would  often  keep  his  eyes  shut  throughout  th^ 
ftermon ;  and  upon  being  asked  the  reason,  explained  that 
he  was  afraid  he  might  see  some  occurrence  which  would 
distract  his  attention,  and  cause  him  to  forget.  In  so  great 
a  man  this  is  lamentable,  pitiable, — of  course  it  is  an 
extreme  case.  Furthermore,  the  delivery  of  what  is 
recited  must  always  be  more  or  less  artificial.  Whatever 
may  be  done  with  occasional  brief  passages,  such  as  Lord 
Brougham  boasted  his  ability  to  introduce  into  an  extem- 
poraneous discourse  without  its  being  possible  for  the 
a  idit^r  to  distinguish  between  them,  we  question  whether 
any  man  could  so  recite  an  entire  and  extended  discourse, 
—  verbatim  recitation,  —  as  to  prevent  the  audience  fr>m 
S6 
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detecting,  especially  from  feeling  the  difference.  Certwilj 
very  few  can  do  it,  and  we  are  discussing  general  ques* 
tions.  It  is  all  very  well  to  say  that  art  must  conceal 
art  We  ask  earnestly,  can  art  conceal  art?  Who  evep 
heard  Edward  Everett  in  one  of  his  orations,  without 
uneasily  feeling  that  it  was  a  splendid  unreality,  —  only 
the  finished  declamation  of  a  magnificent  composition. 
This  was  all  well  enough  in  a  great  oration,  such  as  that 
on  Washington,  because  then  one  expects  a  work  of  art, 
and  is  satisfied  and  delighted  if  the  art  be  consummate 
We  readily  yielded  ourselves  to  the  spell,  and  were  deeply 
moved,  as  we  might  be  by  a  drama.  But  when  a  man  is 
pleading  for  the  life  of  his  client,  or  the  salvation  of  his 
Qountry,  and  still  more  when  as  an  ambassador  on  behalf 
of  Christ,  he  prays  men  to  be  reconciled  to  God,  we  feei 
that  all  conscious  art  is  out  of  place. 

This  method,  then,  may  answer  very  well,  if  skilfully 
managed,  for  collie  addresses,  for  extraordinary  orations, 
for  any  speaking  in  which  art  properly  forms  an  important 
element.  It  is  to  be  noticed,  moreover,  that  to  make  thfk 
delivery  as  free  and  unconstrained  as  is  possible  for  recitar 
tion,  a  man  needs  —  unless  he  be  one  of  the  few  who 
possess  a  wonderful  memory  —  to  have  ample  time  for 
becoming  thoroughly  familiar  with  the  discourse.  Now 
the  great  French  and  German  preachers  who  have  adopted 
this  method,  usually  preached  much  less  frequently  than 
an  American  pastor,  and  could  afford  to  spend  all  necessary 
time  in  making  perfectly  sure  that  they  had  memorized  it. 
Beside,  Louis  the  Fourteenth's  preachers  were  expected  to 
produce  a  work  of  art,  so  that  artificiality  was  not  objeo* 
tionable ;  and  in  the  case  of  a  fervent  evangelical  preacher, 
like  Adolphe  Monod,  it  was  seldom  a  real  recitation,  but 
Ugain  and  again  would  become  free  speech  from  written 
preparation.  Wherever  preacher  and  hearers  are  satisfied 
with  the  habitual  prictice  of  verbatim  recitation,  it  may 
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be  questioned  whether  either  party  deeply  feela  the  reality 
of  preaching.  Sydney  Smith's  inquiry, "  What  can  be  more 
ludicrous  than  an  orator  delivering  stale  indignation,  and 
fervor  of  a  week  old?"  is  not  only  a  keen  sarcasm,  but 
contains  an  unanswerable  argument  He  who  recites  must 
either  be  devoid  of  indignation  and  fervor,  or  else  the 
delivery  of  these  must  be  more  or  less  artificial ;  and  we 
repeat  that  conscious  art  cannot  be  tolerated  by  a  preacher, 
nor  manifest  art  by  a  congregation,  if  they  justly  appre- 
ciate and  deeply  feel  the  reality  of  preaching  and  hearing. 
Of  course  there  may  be  so  much  of  genuine  earnestness  in  a 
really  great  preacher,  as  in  spite  of  the  inevitable  artifici 
ality  of  manner  to  make  a  deep  impression ;  yet  even  then , 
the  mode  of  delivery  is  a  drawback,  a  serious  one,  and 
most  serious  precisely  where  the  discourse  ought  to  be  most 
impressive. 

8.  But  may  not  a  man  write  out  his  sermon,  and  then 
speak  freely  from  this  written  preparation  t  Certainly ; 
6ome  eminent  preachers  do  this,  and  with  the  most  admi  /• 
able  effect ;  but  that  is  not  recitation.  Some  of  these  me  o 
tell  us  that  they  do  not  memorize  the  discourse  at  all,  it 
Che  sense  of  making  a  distinct  effort  to  remember  the  words, 
and  yet  that  they  reproduce  all  the  thoughts,  and  to  a  great 
extent  in  the  same  words,  that  they  had  written  down. 
And  as  already  remarked,  some  of  those  who  memorize, 
learn  by  degrees  to  break  away  from  recitation,  and  express 
substantially  the  same  thought  in  very  different  language. 
Now  this  is  a  wholly  distinct  thing  from  recitation.  When 
one  makes  no  effort  to  remember  the  words,  and  recalls 
them  at  all  only  by  their  association  with  the  ideas  he  is 
seeking  to  express,  the  process  lacks  the  essential  character 
of  recitation.  What  then  is  it?  The  answer  must  be  that 
free  speaking  from  written  preparation  is  only  one  of  the 
varieties  of  what  we  call  extemporaneous  speaking.  Tt  may 
%t  first  appear  absurd  to  maintain  that  one  may  write  out  a 
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•ermon  in  full,  then  preach  extemporaneously,  and  yet  say 
very  much  what  he  had  written,  and  often  in  the  0am« 
words.  Accordingly,  Dr.  Skinner,  to  judge  from  a  single 
expression  in  passing,  recognizes  a  fourth  distinct  method 
of  speaking,  and  calls  it  a  reproduction  from  manuscript.* 
But  what  essential  difference  is  there  between  this  free 
speaking  from  complete  written  preparation,  and  speaking 
from  complete  unwritten  preparation  T  Robert  Hall  would 
pursue  long  trains  of  thought  without  writing,  and  repro- 
duce them  to  a  great  extent  in  the  same  words ;  Cicero 
mentions  that  Hortensius  had  this  power ;  in  fact,  many  if 
man  of  comparatively  humble  abilities  has  sometimes  done 
Jikewise.  If  he  were  making  an  effort  to  repeat  the  words, 
this  would  be  recitation,  though  without  writing.  If  he 
makes  no  such  effort,  it  is  not  recitation,  whether  the  pre- 
paration were  written  or  unwritten.  Now  such  speaking 
from  unwritten  preparation  must,  as  every  one  would  agree, 
be  classed  as  extemporaneous  preaching ;  why  not  assign  to 
the  same  class  all  free  speaking,  even  where  the  prepara- 
tion was  in  writing?  Nor  does  this  leave  any  shadowy 
boundary  between  the  two  methods.  Though  they  may 
sometimes  approach  very  closely,  though  a  practised  speaker 
way,  like  Brougham,  pass  freely  from  one  to  the  other,  ye» 
they  are  separated  by  a  very  definite  and  distinct  line. 
When  one  endeavors  to  repeat  the  words  used  in  prepara- 
tion, that  is  reciting,  whether  he  wrote  them  down  or  did 
not ;  and  when  there  is  no  effort  to  repeat  the  words,  that  is 
extemporizing,  whether  the  preparation  was  partial  or  com- 
plete, purely  mental,  or  written  in  full. 

It  may  be  doubted  whether  many  persons  can  success- 
ftilly  manage  this  peculiar  variety  of  extemporaneous  speak- 
\ng.  It  would  seem  that  only  a  mind  peculiarly  consti« 
tuted  would  be  capable  of  freely  reproducing  what  had 

*Di8oa88ion8  in  Theology,  p.  144.  In  another  paper,  p.  185,  kf 
fpeaki  of  this  as  the  be«t  form  of  recitation. 
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been  fully  written,  withont  falling  into  mere  recitation. 
But  if  we  are  to  attain  just  views  as  to  the  methods  of 
preaching,  \t  is  a  matter  of  no  small  importance  to  have  it 
understood  where  the  practice  in  question  really  belongs. 

§  3.      EXTEMPORANEOUS  SPEAKING. 

The  technical  meaning  of  this  expression  requires  to  l>e 
defined.  Primarily,  of  course,  it  denotes  speaking  without 
preparation,  simply  from  the  promptings  of  the  moment. 
The  colloquial  expression  for  this  is  speaking  '*  off  hand,'' 
the  image  being  that  of  shooting  without  a  rest ;  and  the 
Germans  have  a  corresponding  phrase,  speaking  "from  the 
stirrup,"  as  when  one  shoots  on  horseback,  without  dis- 
mounting. This  popular  phraseology  is  suggestive.  By  a 
natural  extension,  the  phrase  extemporaneous  speaking  ii 
applied  to  cases  in  which  there  has  been  preparation  of  the 
thought,  however  thorough,  but  the  language  is  left  to  be 
suggested  at  the  moment.  Still  further,  when  notes  ar« 
made,  as  a  help  to  preparation,  when  the  plan  of  the  dis- 
course is  drawn  out  on  paper,  and  all  the  principal  points 
are  stated  or  suggested,  we  call  it  extemporaneous  speak- 
ing, because  all  this  is  regarded  only  as  a  means  of  arran|h 
ing  and  recalling  the  thoughts,  and  the  language  is  extem- 
porized. If  one  to  any  great  extent  relies  on  these  notes 
for  his  language^  then  it  is  so  far  a  recitation,  where  the 
notes  are  left  at  home,  and  reading,  where  they  are  kept 
before  him  in  the  pulpit ;  as  a  general  thing,  however,  this 
is  not  true,  and  preaching  from  notes  is  fkirly  called  extem- 
poraneous. And  one  step  further  we  go,  when,  as  already 
stated,  we  insist  that  free  speaking,  after  the  discourse  has 
been  written  infxM  as  preparation,  but  without  any  eflbrt 
to  repeat  the  language  of  the  manuscript,  shall  be  called 
extemporaneous  speaking.  We  think  it  has  been  satisfac- 
torily shown  that  this  last  extension  of  the  phrase  is  propei 
86« 
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and  necessary.  And  if  so,  then  many  eminent  men,  foi 
example,  Whitfield,  who  have  usually  been  spoken  of  ai 
reciting,  were  really,  in  part  or  in  whole,  extemporaneous 
preachers. 

No  intelligent  man  would  now  propose  that  preachers 
should  habitually  speak  extempore,  as  regards  the  matter. 
It  is  true  that  occasions  not  unfrequently  arise  which  make 
it  important  that  they  should  be  able  to  speak  without  any 
special  immediate  preparation ;  but  this  will  be  done  most 
fitly  and  effectively  by  those  whose  habit  it  is  to  do  other* 
wise.  In  truth,  the  fanatical  or  slothful  men  who  say  that 
they  never  make  any  preparation,  deceive  themselven. 
Most  of  what  they  say  has  been  prepared  by  saying  it  many 
times  before,  and  its  substance  was  originally  borrowed, 
whether  from  books,  or  from  the  preaching  of  others  and 
fix)m  conversation.  Except  as  to  single  thoughts  suggested 
at  the  moment,  their  minds  are  led  by  association  of  ideas 
even  though  it  be  unconsciously,  into  what  they  have  pre 
viously  worked  out  Really  to  extemporize  the  matter  of 
preaching  is  as  impracticable  as  it  is  improper.  And  it  u 
utterly  unfair  to  represent  the  advocates  of  extemporaneous 
preaching  as  meaning  that  men  shall  preach  without  pre- 
paration. 

In  presenting  the  advantages  and  disadvantages  of  this 
method,  there  must  be  some  repetition  of  ideas  already 
advanced.  This  is  obviously  necessary  to  completeness, 
and  such  matters  will  now  be  r^arded  from  a  different 
poiut  of  view. 

1.  Consider  then,  the  advantages. 

(1.)  As  regards  preparation,  this  method  accustoms  one 
M  think  more  rapidly,  and  with  less  dependence  on  external 
a^Ips,  than  if  he  habitually  wrote  in  full. 

(2.)  It  also  enables  a  man  to  spend  his  strength  chiefly 
apun  the  more  difficult  or  more  important  parts  of  the  sub- 
ject.   "When  pressed  for  time,  as  must  so  often  be  the  case 
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With  a  paster,  he  caD  get  more  thought  into  the  sermon 
than  if  all  the  time  must  be  spent  in  hurriedly  writing 
down  what  comes  uppermost  The  choice  is  in  such  cases 
between  extemporizing  the  language  where  the  thought 
has  been  elaborated,  and  taking  the  thought  extempore  in 
order  to  prepare  the  language.  This  really  important  con- 
sideration has  been  forcibly  stated  by  Wayland :  "  A  large 
proportion  of  our  written  discourses  is  prepared  in  a  driving 
hurry,  late  on  Saturday  night,  and  sometimes  between  the 
services  on  the  Babbath ;  and  the  thoughts  are  huddled 
together  with  little  arrangement,  and  less  meditation. . . . 
If  the  same  time  had  been  spent  in  earnest  thought,  would 
not  the  discourse  have  been  more  carefully  prepared  than 
by  the  simple  process  of  writing?  "* 

(3.)  In  general,  this  method  saves  time,  for  general 
improvement  and  for  other  pastoral  work.  Not  at  first,  tc 
be  sure,  for  the  inexperienced  preacher  often  needs  more 
time  to  make  thorough  preparation  for  preaching  extem- 
pore, than  he  would  use  in  writing ;  but  after  he  has  gained 
facility  and  self-reliance,  much  time  may  be  saved. 

(4.)  In  the  act  of  delivery,  the  extemporaneous  speakei* 
has  immense  advantages.  With  far  greater  ease  and  effec 
tiveness  than  if  reading  or  reciting,  he  can  turn  to  account 
ideas  which  occur  at  the  time.  Southey  says:  "The 
salient  points  of  Whitfield's  oratory  were  not  prepared 
passages ;  they  were  bursts  of  passion,  like  the  jets  of  a 
geyser  when  the  spring  is  in  full  play."  f  Any  man  who 
possesses,  even  in  an  humble  degree,  the  fervid  oratorical 
nature,  will  find  that  after  careful  preparation,  some  of  the 
noblest  and  most  inspiring  thoughts  he  ever  gains  will 
come  while  he  is  engaged  in  speaking.  If,  full  of  his  theme 
and  impressed  with  its  importance,  he  presently  secures  the 
interested  and  sympathizing  attention  of  even  a  few  good 

*  Ministry  of  'lie  Gospel,  p.  120. 
f  Quoted  by  Skinner,  p.  146. 
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listeners,  und  the  fire  of  his  eyes  comes  reflected  back  from 
theirs,  till  electric  flashes  pass  to  and  fro  between  them 
and  his  very  soul  glows  and  blazes  and  flames, — he  cannot 
fail  sottietimes  to  strike  out  thoughts  more  splendid  and 
more  precious  than  ever  visit  his  mind  in  solitary  musing. 

(5.)  And,  as  we  have  before  seen,  there  is  a  more  im- 
portant gain  than  the  new  thoughts  elicited.  The  whole 
mass  of  prepared  material  becomes  brightened,  warmed, 
sometimes  transfigured,  by  this  inspiration  of  delivery. 
The  preacher's  language  rises,  without  conscious  eflbrt,  to 
suit  the  heightened  grandeur  and  beauty  of  his  conceptions; 
and,  as  Everett  has  expressed  it  in  speaking  of  Webster, 
"the  discourse  instinctively  transposes  itself  into  a  higher 
key."  This  exaltation  of  soul,  rising  at  times  to  rapture, 
can  never  be  fitly  described ;  but  the  speaker  who  does  not 
in  some  measure  know  what  it  means,  was  not  bom  to  be  a 
npeaker.  And  great  stress  should  be  laid  upon  the  fact  that 
besides  the  thoughts  which  then  first  occur  to  the  mind, — 
a  matter  constantly  remarked, — there  is  this  efiect  of  fisir 
greater  importance  produced  by  delivery,  in  changing  the 
form  and  color,  and  incalculably  augmenting  the  power  of 
the  thoughts  previously  prepared. 

(6.)  Moreover,  the  preacher  can  watch  the  effect  as  he 
proceeds,  and  purposely  alter  the  forms  of  expression,  an 
well  as  the  manner  of  delivery,  according  to  his  own  feel- 
ing, and  that  of  the  audience.  Especially  in  the  hortatory 
parts  of  a  sermon,  which  are  often  the  most  important 
parte,  will  this  adaptation  be  desirable.  If  preacher  and 
hearers  have  been  wrought  up  to  intense  excitement,  then 
it  will  be  proper  to  use  strong  figures,  impassioned  excla- 
mations, and  in  general  to  speak  the  language  of  passion. 
Nothing  else  would  then  be  natural,  and  if  in  such  a  case 
ine's  language  be  unfigurative  and  quiet,  it  is  felt  by  the 
oisappointedliearers  to  be  flat  and  tame,  and  no  vehemence 
of  mere  delivery  can  supply  the  deficiency.    Still  worse  i» 
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ihe  effect  if  feeling  haa  not  risen  high,  and  the  preacher 
comee  to  language  previously  prepared  which  is  figurative 
and  passionate.  If  now  his  manner  accords,  as  it  ought 
always  to  do,  with  the  actual  feeling  of  himself  and  his 
hearers,  there  will  be  a  painful  incongruity  between  the 
delivery  and  the  style ;  if  he  strives  to  rise  to  his  prepared 
language,  any  partial  success  in  so  doing  will  but  put  him 
out  of  harmony  with  the  feelings  of  the  audience.  Surely 
no  one  can  question  that  this  consideration  is  one  of  im- 
mense importance.  What  preacher  has  not  often  found  in 
repeating  a  sermon  to  another  audience,  that  there  was  a 
difference,  and  sometimes  a  very  great  difference,  in  the 
feeling  with  which  he  and  his  hearers  approached  the  clos- 
ing exhortation?  A  few  sentences  then,  which  in  concept 
tion,  style,  and  delivery  strike  precisely  the  right  key,  will 
wonderfully  enhance  the  effect  of  the  whole  discourse. 
What  that  right  key  will  be,  no  man  of  oratorical  nature 
can  always  foretell.  Here,  then,  the  reader  or  reciter  must 
inevitably  fail,  while  the  cultivated  extemporaneous.speaker 
easily  and  naturally  rises  or  fistlls  to  suit  the  feeling  of  the 
moment  But  some  one  might  reply, ''  I  do  not  aim  at  high 
oratorical  effects.  I  am  content  with  more  modest  efforts.'' 
That  of  which  we  speak  is  constantly  practised  by  some 
humble  men  in  prayer-meeting  addresses.  It  is  the  simple 
rhetoric  of  nature. 

(7.)  And  here  let  it  be  asked.  What  of  dependence  upon 
the  Holy  Spirit,  and  prayer  for  his  help  in  preaching? 
How  can  a  man  pray  that  God  will  guide  him  through  a 
forest,  when  he  has  already  blazed  the  entire  path,  and 
committed  himself  to  follow  it?  Of  course  one  should  seek 
help  in  preparing  his  discourse,  and  if  he  reads,  should 
pray  that  he  might  be  enabled  to  feel  aright  in  reading. 
But  how  much  more  natural  is  such  prayer,  how  much 
more  real  the  dependence  upon  Divine  assistance,  how 
.much  freer  the  opening  for  the  Spirit  really  to  help,  if  the 
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Bermon  is  not  already  cast  in  moulds,  but  the  iLateria^ 
which  has  been  gathered,  is  now  molten  in  the  mind, 
and  the  ultimate  process  remains  to  be  performed. 

(8.)  As  to  the  delivery  itself,  it  is  only  in  eztemporu* 
neous  speaking,  of  one  or  another  variety,  that  this  can 
ever  be  perfectly  natural,  and  achieve  the  highest  effect 
The  ideal  of  speaking,  it  has  been  justly  said,  cannot  be 
reached  in  any  other  way.  Only  thus  will  the  voice,  the 
action,  the  eye,  be  just  what  natnre  dictates,  and  attain 
their  full  power.  And  while  painstaking  culture  vainly 
strives  to  read  or  recite  precisely  like  speaking,  the  extem- 
poraneous speaker  may  with  comparative  ease,  rise  to  the 
best  delivery  of  which  he  is  capable.  In  this  way,  too,  as 
before  remarked,  we  most  readily  gain  the  sympathy  of  our 
hearers ;  they  are  sympathizing  with  a  man,  not  a  com 
position, — a  man  all  alive  with  thoughts  he  is  now  think- 
ing, and  fervors  he  is  now  feeling,  and  not  simply  reviving, 
as  far  as  possible,  the  thought  and  feeling  of  some  former 
time. 

(9.)  It  is  also  an  advantage  of  this  method  that  it  giveb 
facility  in  speaking  without  immediate  preparation.  The 
preacher  who  cannot  do  this  upon  occasion  misses  many 
opportunities  of  usefulness,  and  loses  influence  with  the 
people  by  an  incapacity  which  they  consider  a  reproach. 

(10.)  This  leads  to  what  is  really  among  the  most  im- 
portant advantages  of  extemporaneous  preaching.  With 
the  masses  of  the  people,  it  is  the  poptUar  method.  Where 
principle  is  involved,  one  ought  to  withstand  the  notions 
of  the  people;  but  when  it  is  a  mere  question  of  expe- 
diency,— and  the  present  question  is  nothing  more,  —  then 
a  general  and  very  decided  popular  preference  is  an  exceed- 
ingly important  consideration.  It  does  not  mend  the  mat- 
ter to  sneer  at  the  folly  of  the  masses,  in  so  often  preferring 
Ignorant  preachers  who  thoroughly  sympathize  with  them, 
and  speak  in  the  way  they  like.    There  is  real  and  grave 
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daiiger  that  we  shall  "educate  away  from  the  people.' 
Here,  now,  is  one  respect  in  which  educated  preachers 
have  it  in  their  power  to  suit  the  popular  taste,  and  gain 
the  poi)ular  sympathy.  If  some  obstacles  to  such  sympathy 
can  be  but  partially  removed,  there  need  be  no  difficulty 
with  this  obstacle.  Those  denominations,  in  particular, 
whose  strength  has  always  been  with  the  masses,  ought  to 
make  almost  everything  bend  to  retain  their  hold  upon  the 
people.  No  doubt  some  congregations  have  been  educated 
into  a  toleration  of  reading,  but  it  is  almost  always  an 
unwilling  acquiescence,  or  a  high  regard  for  some  man's 
preaching  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  he  reads.  No  doubt 
there  are  half-educated  and  fastidious  people  who  greatly 
prefer  reading  or  recitation.  But  the  thoroughly  educated 
fully  agree  with  the  masses  as  to  what  is  generally  the  best 
method.  And  instead  of  striving  to  educate  the  people 
into  enduring  what  they  will  never  like,  and  what  can 
never  so  deeply  move  them,  let  the  preacher  educate  him- 
self into  preaching  in  such  a  way  that  he  can  reach  and 
hold  the  masses,  and  leave  the  fastidious  few  to  think  what 
»hey  please. 

2.  But  we  must  turn  to  the  disadvantages  of  extempo- 
raneous speaking,  some  of  which  require  not  only  careful 
consideration  in  argument,  but  very  watchful  attention  in 
practice. 

(1.)  Perhaps  the  gravest  of  them  all  consists  in  the 
tendency  to  neglect  of  preparation,  after  one  has  gained 
facility  in  unaided  thinking  and  extemporized  expression. 
Men  are  prone  to  abuse  all  their  privileges ;  but  it  is  a 
superficial  philosophy  which  thence  concludes  that  privi- 
leges should  be  avoided.  And  if  many  extemporizers  grow 
indolent,  and  rely  too  much  upon  the  suggestions  of  the 
moment,  at  least  they  must  at  the  moment  have  son.e  men- 
ial activity ;  whereas  the  same  indolent  men,  if  accustomed 
lo  read  or  recite,  would  repeat  sermons  long  ag>  prepared 
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with  their  minds  no  longer  active,  nor  their  hearts  tm!} 
warm.  This  tendency  to  neglect  Of  preparation  is  real  and 
powerful,  but  it  may  be  resisted,  and  many  extemporizen 
do  resist  it,  continuing  through  life  to  prepare  their  ser* 
mons  with  care ;  and  as  just  intimated,  it  is  only  many 
readers,  and  by  no  means  all,  that  do  likewise. 

(2.)  There  is  difficulty  in  fixing  the  mind  upon  the  work 
of  preparation  without  writing  in  full.  This  may  be  re- 
moved by  practice.  At  the  outset,  it  can  be  overcome 
either  by  making  copious  notes,  or  by  speaking  the  subject 
over  in  private. 

(3.)  The  extemporizer  cannot  quote  so  largely  as  the 
reader,  from  Scripture,  or  from  the  writings  of  others.  But 
he  is  likely  to  quote  only  what  is  really  important  to  the 
subject,  and  thus  easily  remembered.  Facility  of  quota- 
tion is  not  an  unmitigated  blessing.  Those  who  read  often 
quote  long  passages  which  do  not  increase,  which  some* 
times  positively  diminish,  the  interest  and  impressiveness 
of  the  sermon.  What  fits  exactly,  we  repeat,  can  be  easily 
remembered.  Besides,  it  is  often  much  better  to  borrow 
(with  some  sort  of  acknowledgment)  the  ideas  of  others,  but 
state  them  in  our  own  language.  People  are  almost  always 
more  interested  in  this  than  in  extended  quotations.  Where 
the  quotation  of  the  language  itself  is  really  important, 
and  the  passage  long,  one  may  read  it  from  his  Bible,  or  if 
from  some  other  source,  may  write  it  oflT  and  read  it,  ex- 
pressly as  an  important  quotation.  Perhaps  a  man  who  com- 
monly speaks  in  an  easy  and  familiar  manner  might  carry 
with  him  the  Pilgrim's  Progress,  Paradise  Lost,  or  a  vol- 
ume of  ^urgeon,  and  just  take  it  up  as  the  lawyers  do, 
and  read  an  extract.  Something  like  this  is  frequently 
done  in  controversial  sermons  and  public  discussions. 

(4.)  The  style  of  an  extemporaneous  sermon  is  apt  to  be 
less  condensed  and  less  finished,  than  if  it  were  written  out 
And  read  or  recited.    But  this  is  not  necessarily  a  firalt 
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Fhe  style  may  be  all  the  better  adapted  to  speaking,  as  dis- 
tinguished from  the  essay-style.  That  there  is  a  real  and 
broad  difference  between  these,  has  been  strongly  asserted 
by  such  masters  of  effective  speaking  as  Fox  and  Pitt  and 
Brougham.  Copiousness,  amplification,  even  the  frequent 
repetition  of  a  thought  under  new  forms  or  with  other 
illustrations,  are  often  absolutely  necessary  in  addressing  a 
popular  audience,  even  if  it  be  as  cultivated  as  the  House 
of  Commons.  Paragraphs  of  this  sort  may  be  preceded  or 
followed  by  terse,  pithy  statements,  such  as  those  which 
occur  so  strikingly  in  the  Epistle  of  James.  Now  we  learn 
the  writing  style  by  writing,  and  we  must  form  the  speak- 
ing style  in  the  process  of  actual  speaking.*  In  the  case 
of  definitions,  or  other  brief  passages  in  which  the  language 
becomes  especially  important,  one  may  fix  beforehand, 
whether  with  or  without  writing,  the  precise  terms  to  be 
employed.  While,  however,  a  condensed  and  highly  fin- 
ished style  is  not  generally  to  be  sought  after  in  speaking 
which  aims  to  make  any  practical  impression,  there  is 
danger  of  a  wearisome  repetition,  of  ''linked  dulness  long 
drawn  out,"  especially  of  what  some  one  calls  **  conclusions 
which  never  conclude."  This  danger  can  be  obviated  by 
care  in  preparation  and  in  speaking,  and  by  the  constant 
practice  of  careful  writing  for  other  purposes. 

(5.)  The  success  of  an  extemporaneous  sermon  is  largely 
dependent  upon  the  preacher's  feelings  at  the  time  of  de- 
livery, and  upon  the  circumstances ;  so  that  he  is  liable  to 
decided  failure.  It  is  by  this,  more  than  anything  else, 
that  many  men  are  restrained  from  attempting  to  extem- 
porize. And  yet  this  is  a  condition  by  which  preachers 
will  much  oftener  gain  than  lose.  A  man  not  capable  of 
failing,  can  never  be  eloquent.  If  he  has  not  so  excitable 
a  nature,  so  sensitive  a  sympathy  with  his  surroundings,  aa 
to  be  greatly  depressed  by  very  unfavorable  circumstancet, 

*  Comp.  Part  III,  chap.  1,  }2 
S7  20 
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then  the  most  favorable  conditioi.s  will  not  greatiy  exalt 
<uid  inspire  him.  In  like  manner  a  method  of  preachicg 
which  renders  failure  impossible,  also  renders  the  greatest 
impressiveness  impossible.  Preserved  from  falling  below 
a  certain  level,  the  preacher  will  also  be  hindered  from 
soaring  as  high  above  it  as  would  otherwise  be  in  his  power. 
Nay,  let  a  man  commit  himself  to  the  occasion  and  the 
subject,  — let  him  take  heart  and  strike  out  boldly,  sink  or 
swim. 

(6.)  If  the  sermon  is  to  be  used  again,  and  has  not  bees 
written  out  in  full,  it  requires  some  renewed  preparation. 
But  this,  too,  is  rather  a  gain  than  a  loss ;  for  thus  the  dis- 
course can  be  more  easily  and  exactly  adapted  to  the  new 
circumstances.  A  sermon  precisely  euited  to  one  audience 
and  occasion  would  usually  be,  at  least  m  many  of  its  de- 
tails, quite  unsuited  to  any  other ;  and  it  is  only  the  extem- 
poraneous speaker  that  can  readily  make  the  requisite 
changes,  which  are  often  slight  and  delicate,  but  surpass- 
ingly important  to  the  practical  result.  Besides,  while  the 
times  change,  we  are  changing  in  them.  A  sermon  pre- 
pared years  ago  will  often  need  no  little  modification  in 
order  to  suit  the  altered  opinions,  tastes,  and  feelings  of  th6 
preacher  himself.  And  then  the  necessity  for  reworking 
the  preparation  makes  it  all  fresh  to  the  preacher's  mind 
and  warm  again  to  his  heart.  So  the  extemporaneotn 
method  does  make  the  repeated  use  of  the  same  sermon 
more  laborious,  but  it  also  serves  to  make  it  much  more 
effective. 

(7.)  Still  another,  and  a  serious  disadvantage  of  this 
method  is  in  its  tendency  to  prevent  one's  forming  the  habit 
of  writing.  As  fluency  increases,  the  contrast  between 
winged,  glorious  speech,  and  slow,  toilsome  writing,  becomes 
to  many  men  too  great  for  their  patience,  and  there  grows 
upon  them  what  some  one  felicitously  calls  a  calamophohia 
ft  diead  of  the  pen.     And  not  only  does  this  cut  them  off 
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from  many  important  means  of  usefulness,  — especially  in 
our  day,  the  era  of  the  printing-press, — but  it  reacts  disas- 
trously upon  their  power  of  speaking.  Both  the  beginner  in 
oratory  and  the  eosperienced,  ready  speaker,  mtist  constrain 
themselves  to  turite,  much  and  carefully.  Not,  indeed,  to 
write  out  what  they  are  about  to  speak,  unless  they  belong 
to  the  class  who  can  speak  freely  after  fully  written  pre- 
paration, but  to  write  for  other  purposes,  — essays  and  exe- 
geses, by  way  of  thoroughly  studying  a  passage  or  subject, 
articles  for  publication,  sermons  after  preaching  them,  and 
the  like.  Thus  their  habits  of  writing  and  of  speaking  will 
maintain  an  equilibrium  in  their  methods  of  thinking  and 
style  of  expression,  while  yet  each  is  practiced  according  to 
its  own  essential  and  distinctive  character.^ 

Let  it  now  be  carefully  observed  that  all  the  disadvan- 
tages  of  extemporaneous  speaking  are  such  as  can  be  com 
pletely  obviated  by  resolute  and  judicious  effort,  while  read- 
ing and  recitation  have  many  inherent  disadvantages,  which 
may,  of  course,  be  more  or  less  diminished,  but  can  never 
be  removed.  Let  this  be  noticed.  The  bom  speaker  will 
be  able  to  overcome  the  difficulties  of  extemporaneous 
speaking,  and  will  find  here,  and  here  alone,  free  play  for 
his  powers.  We  are  not  referring  to  the  few  great  oratonsi 
but  to  all  who  have  really  a  native  talent  for  speaking, 
including  some  in  whom  this  long  remains  undeveloped, 
through  lack  of  exercise  or  wrong  methods.  Some  men, 
not  bom  speakers,  but  anxious  to  do  good,  and  zealous 
pastors,  may  be  able  to  write  and  read  tolerably  instmctive 
and  acceptable  discourses,  while  they  could  never  preach 
Extemporaneously.  But  certainly  what  is  best  for  them, 
is  not  thereby  shown  to  be  best  in  general.  Methods  of 
speaking  ought  to  be  chosen  according  to  the  wants  and  the 
powers  of  those  who  have  some  gift  as  speakers.  Very  few, 
if  any  others,  ought  to  make  speaking  their  business. 

•  Comp.  on  the  oongtruotion  of  paragraphs,  Patt  III,  ohap.  2,  Z 
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(4       BRIEF  HISTORY  OF  THE  THREE  METHODS. 

No  doubt  men  spoke  in  public  before  writing  wae  in 
vented,  as  often  now  among  savage  tribes ;  and  from  th€ 
beginning,  some  of  these  speeches  must  have  been  thought 
out  beforehand,  and  even  their  language  to  some  extent 
fixed.  When  writing  became  common,  it  was  natural  that 
sometimes  the  preparation  should  be  made  in  writing.  We 
find  the  great  Greek  and  Roman  orators  either  extemporis- 
ing or  reciting ;  and  much  in  their  practice  that  is  com- 
monly spoken  of  as  recitation,  appears  to  have  been  really 
free  speech  from  written  preparation.  Lord  Brougham, 
who  was  a  most  devoted  and  appreciative  student  of 
Demosthenes,  has  unhesitatingly  asserted  that  "  no  Athe< 
nian  audience  could  have  followed  Demosthenes  in  the  con- 
densed form  in  which  his  speeches  are  printed."  Burke 
and  Fenelon  express  themselves  to  the  same  effect.  If 
reading  speeches  was  ever  practiced  among  the  Greeks  and 
Romans,  or  reading  sermons  among  the  early  Christians, 
it  was  a  rare  and  exceptional  thing.  "The  sermons,"  says 
Neander,  speaking  of  the  age  of  Chrysostom  and  Augus- 
tine, "  were  sometimes,  though  rarely,  read  off*  entirely  from 
notes,  or  committed  to  memory ;  sometimes  they  were  freely 
delivered,  after  a  plan  prepared  beforehand ;  and  sometimes 
they  were  altogether  extemporary.  The  last  we  learn  inci- 
dentally, from  being  informed  that  Augustine  was  occa- 
sionally directed  to  the  choice  of  a  subject  by  the  passage 
which  the  'prselector*  had  selected  for  reading;  when,  he 
tells  us,  he  was  sometimes  urged  by  some  impression  of 
the  moment,  to  give  his  sermon  a  different  turn  from  what 
he  had  originally  proposed.  We  are  also  informed  by 
Chrysostom,  that  his  subject  was  frequently  suggested  to 
him  by  something  he  met  with  on  his  way  to  church,  or 
which  suddenly  occurred  during  divine  service."  * 

*Charoh  Hiat  II,  817.    He  cites  no  auttority  for  the  statem^ 
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The  practice  of  reading  sermons,  as  a  frequent  thing,  ii 
generally  believed  to  have  originated  in  the  reign  of  Henry 
VIII.  "  Tliose  who  were  licensed  to  preach,"  says  Burneti 
in  his  History  of  the  Reformation,  "being  often  accused  for 
their  sermonj,  and  complaints  being  made  to  the  King  by 
hot  men  on  both  sides,  they  came  generally  to  write  and 
read  their  sermons,  and  thence  the  reading  of  sermons  grew 
into  a  practice  in  this  church  ;  in  which  if  there  was  not 
that  heat  of  fire  which  the  friars  had  shown  in  their 
declamations,  so  that  the  passions  of  the  hearers  were  not  so 
much  wrought  on  by  it,  yet  it  has  produced  the  greatest 
treasure  of  weighty,  grave,  and  solid  sermons  that  ever  the 
Church  of  God  had ;  which  does  in  a  great  measure  com- 
pensate that  seeming  flatness  to  vulgar  ears,  that  is  in  the 
delivery  of  them."  *  The  practice  increased  in  consequence 
of  the  civil  wars,  especially  through  strong  dislike  to  the 
impassioned  preaching  of  the  Independents.  Charles  II, 
not  iccustomed,  on  the  Continent,  to  this  tamer  method, 
vain./  attempted  to  correct  it,  as  shown  by  the  following 
curious  letter,  extracted  by  Gresley  from  the  statute-book 
of  the  University  of  Cambridge : 

Viob-Chanobllob  and  Qbmtlbmbn:  Whereas  his  Mi^^^y  ^ 
informed  that  the  practice  of  reading  sermons  is  generally  take* 
up  by  the  preachers  before  the  university,  and  therefore  continues 
eren  before  himself ;  his  Majesty  hath  commanded  me  to  signify 
to  you  his  pleasure,  that  the  said  practice,  which  took  its  begin- 
ning from  the  disorders  of  the  late  times,  be  wholly  laid  aside,  and 
that  ihe  said  preachers  deliTor  their  sermons,  both  in  Latin  and 

that  sermons  were  sometimes  read^  nor  does  Bingham.  Paniel,  in 
his  copious  History  of  Preaching  (in  Qerman),  makes  no  such  state- 
ment. It  is  perhaps  only  an  inference  from  the  fact  that  it  was 
common  to  preach  other  men*s  sermons;  yet  this  would  hare  been 
done  by  committing  them  to  memory,  or  appropriating  their  traini 
of  thought.  Scholars  who  make  a  specialty  of  Church  History, 
Blight  settle  the  question  for  us. 
*  Quoted  b|  Oresley  on  Preaching,  p.  891. 
87  • 
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Englith,  bj  memorj,  withoot  books ;  ms  being  »  way  of  prMckiBf 
which  his  Msjestj  jodgeth  most  agreeable  to  the  use  of  foroigi 
shnrehes,  to  the  eoMom  of  the  oniTersity  heretofore,  and  to  tht 
natore  of  that  holy  exercise :  and  that  his  Majesty's  command  in 
these  premises  be  duly  regarded  and  observed,  his  farther  pleasure 
U,  that  the  names  of  all  such  ecclesiastical  persons  as  shall  continue 
the  present  supine  and  slothful  way  of  preaching  be,  from  time  te 
time,  signified  to  him  by  the  Vice-chancellor  for  the  time  being,  on 
pain  of  his  Majesty's  displeasure. 
Oct.  8th,  1674.  MoraouTB. 

The  efibrt  fkiled,  and  reading  wae  frequently  practiced 
in  the  Church  of  England.  To  this  day,  however,  it  is 
quite  rare  on  the  Continent,  and  among  Romanists  every- 
where, and  is  common  only  among  certain  Protestants  of 
England  and  America.  The  few  Episcopal  ministers  in  this 
country  who  extemporize,  are  surpassingly  popular,  evea 
among  their  own  brethren,  where  they  manage  it  effec- 
tively. Many  leading  Presbyterian  ministers,  and  some  of 
their  ecclesiastical  authorities,  have  discouraged  reading, 
and  even  vehemently  condemned  it 

Most  of  the  eminent  examples  of  reading  admit  of  some 
explanation.  Jonathan  Edwards,  late  in  life,  regretted  the 
practice,  and  believed  that  it  was  better  to  preach  memoriter 
for  the  most  part,  sometimes  extemporizing.'*'  Dr.  Chal- 
mers, so  often  adduced,  as  if  the  example  of  a  very  pecu- 
liar man  could  establbh  a  rule,  declared  himself  unable 
to  extemporize.  But  look  at  his  style.  He  was  extremely, 
in  £Eict  excessively  fond  of  long  sentences,  formed  of  nicely 
balanced  clauses,  with  the  corresponding  terms  in  each 
clause  often  indicated  by  alliteration,  and  he  had  an  exceed- 
ing  desire  to  achieve  quaint  felicities  of  phraseology.  His 
images  are  frequently  drawn  on  a  grand  and  elaborate  scale 
and  he  was  fastidious  as  to  their  color  and  finish.  These 
voll-known  peculiarities  go  far  to  account  for  his  persuasior 

*  Hoppin,  p.  71. 
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that  he  could  not  extemporize.  It  would  be  almost  ai 
di£Scult  to  improvise  a  choral  ode^  as  some  of  those  elabo> 
rate  passages  in  which  he  delighted.  And  after  all,  Dr. 
Wayland  states,*  "  A  gentleman  who  was  in  the  habit  of 
hearing  him,  has  assured  me  that  his  extempore  discourses, 
delivered  to  operatives  in  the  outskirts  of  Glasgow,  were 
far  more  effective,  and  more  truly  eloquent,  than  the  ser- 
mons which  he  delivered  with  so  much  applause  in  the 
Tron  church  of  that  city;"  —  and  there  is  other  testimony 
to  the  same  effect. 

§  6.      GENERAL  AND  SPECIAL   PREPARATION  FOB 
EXTEMPORANEOUS  PREACHING. 

The  preacher  should  be  careful  of  his  health,  not  omj 
on  other  accounts,  but  because  speaking,  real  speaking, 
demands  a  high  degree  of  nervous  energy  and  power  of 
endurance.  Many  a  noble  sermon  is  spoiled  by  the  fact 
that  the  preacher  begins  to  flag  physically  toward  the 
close,  and  can  neither  feel  high-wrought  emotion,  nor  speak 
with  passion  and  power. 

He  should  cultivate  accuracy  and  rapidity  of  thinking, 
and  should  discipline  himself  to  pursue  trains  of  thought 
without  interruption,  and  as  far  as  possible  without  depend  • 
ence  on  outward  helps.  He  must  get  his  knowledge  oi 
Scripture,  and  all  his  knowledge  (as  far  as  may  be)  at  his 
tongue's  end.  The  habit  of  keeping  one's  knowledge  fit  for 
service,  so  that  he  can  at  once  state  what  he  knows  or  thinks 
on  subjects  he  has  studied,  will  preserve  from  the  danger 
of  breaking  down,  and  will  enable  him  to  prepare  sermons 
with  equal  thoroughness  in  a  shorter  time. 

Oreat  attention  ought  to  be  given  to  the  use  of  language 

*  Ministrj  of  the  Gospel,  p.  126.  See  also  the  aoco*iiit  of  Chal> 
Bors'  speeches  in  'he  General  Assembly,  in  Hanna'i  Memoir,  Vol 
IT,  114,199.488 
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in  ordinary  writing  and  conversation.  There  should  W 
the  habit  of  seeking  the  most  exact  terms,  and  of  oonslntci* 
ing  sentences  which  shall  be  grammatical,  and  yet  simple 
and  easy.  The  most  familiar  conversation  should  not  de- 
generate into  slang,  nor  the  most  dignified  into  pedantry. 
There  should  be  no  such  marked  difference  as  is  often  seen, 
between  a  man's  style  in  public  speaking,  and  in  conversa- 
tion. These  should  not  be  different  instruments,  but  simply 
a  higher  or  low^r  range  on  the  same  instrument.  Children 
are  taught  that  to  make  sure  of  beiug  polite  when  visiting, 
they  must  be  polite  every  day  at  home.  So  Goquerel  says, 
''  In  order  to  speak  well  sometimes,  it  is  necessary  to  speak 
well  always."  Certainly  this  is  necessary  in  order  that  one 
may  feel  sure  of  being  able  to  speak  well  at  any  time. 
And  the  man  who  forms  suo.h  habits  need  not  be  uneasy, 
for  his  use  of  language  can  never  be  excessively  bad. 

A  young  preacher  who  wbhes  to  extemx)orize  ought  to 
begin  it  at  once.  Mr.  Zincke's  method*  may  do  very 
well  for  one  who  has  been  reading  till  middle  age,  and 
then  sets  himself  to  speak  extempore,  but  it  is  by  no 
means  best  for  the  young.  Probably  the  greatest  and 
most  common  of  blunders  about  this  whole  matter  lies 
just  here.  Authors,  professors,  pastors,  often  say  to  th* 
young  minister :  "  Certainly,  extemporaneous  preaching  is 
best,  if  properly  practised,  and  I  hope  you  will  learn  to 
extemporize.  But  do  not  think  of  attempting  it  at  first 
B^n  by  reading,  —  or  preaching  memariter,  —  and  grad- 
ually use  yourself  to  extemporizing."  So  he  begins,  fi)rms 
all  his  habits  of  thinking,  of  constructing  discourse,  his 
mastery  of  expression,  style,  delivery,  everything,  to  suit 
the  other  method, — and  a  speaker's  habits  for  life  are  very 
soon  formed, — and  after  a  few  years,  occasionally  attempts 
to  preach  in  a  way  for  which  he  has  not  trained  himself, 

*Th6  Dnij  and  tho  DiscipUne  of  Extemporary  Preaching,  by 
f.  B.  Zincke. 
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md  which  is  in  many  respects  quite  different  Who  oai 
wonder  that  he  fails,  grows  discouraged,  and  falls  bade 
npon  the  continued  practice  of  the  other  method,  as  some- 
how the  best  for  him?  Nay,  let  a  man  begin  at  once  what 
he  intends  to  make  the  habit  of  his  life. 

Lord  Brougham  insists  that  one  must  first  learn  io  speak 
easily  and  fluently,  sacrificing  everything  to  this  as  the 
prime  requisite;  and  afterwards  learn  to  "convert  this  kind 
of  easy  speaking  into  chaste  eloquence.''  In  saying  this, 
he  supposes  himself  to  "  diifer  from  all  other  doctors  of 
rhetoric."  And  in  fact  the  advice  usually  given  follows 
the  saying  of  Quintilian  :  "  It  is  not  by  writing  &st  that 
we  come  to  write  well,  but  by  writing  well  that  we  learn 
to  write  fast."  Probably  different  classes  of  minds  are 
thought  of  in  the  two  cases.  If  a  young  man  finds  himself 
not  -fluent,  but  slow  and  hesitating  in  speech,  then  let  him 
follow  Brougham -s  advice,  and  learn,  at  all  hazards,  to 
({peak  with  ease,  though  he  should  at  first  violate  all  the 
rules  of  rhetoric  and  even  of  grammar.  But  if,  as  is  more 
commonly  the  case,  he  is  ready  and  fluent,  then  he  must 
rigorously  discipline  himself  to  precision  of  expre^on. 
"The  old  and  flnished  speaker  always  uses  fewer  and 
choicer  words,  than  the  young  orator."*  Command  of 
language  does  not  consist  in  what  Huet  disrespectfully 
called  une  fluxe  de  bouehey  in  a  mere  gush  of  words,  but  in 
the  ability  to  bring  forward  precisely  the  right  word  at  th^ 
moment  it  is  wanted. 

The  extemporaneous  preacher  must  carefully  arrange  his 
sermon,  according  to  the  natural  order  of  the  thoughts,  and 
then  he  will  have  no  diflSculty  in  remembering.  The  ser- 
mon roust  not  wander  at  will  over  the  subject,  but  have  its 
distinct  and  well-marked  points,  and  advance  steadily  from 
one  to  another.  In  both  these  respects,  what  helps  him 
will  also  greatly  help  the  hearer.  Whether  it  has  anj 
*Sh«dd,  p.  28a 
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formal  division  or  uot,  a  popular  address  should  alwayi 
have  points.  And  it  is  one  advantage  ot  extemporaneoni 
speaking,  that  it  compels  to  such  an  arrangement.  If 
now  one  has  stretching  before  him  a  well-defined  track  of 
thought,  divided  bj  natural  landmarks  into  distinct  sec- 
tions, he  can  diverge  from  it  upon  occasion  and  return 
without  diflSculty.* 

If  a  preacher  makes  notes  in  preparing,  as  it  is  usually 
best  to  do,  he  ought,  in  general,  not  to  carry  them  into  the 
pulpit  Particular  subjects  or  modes  of  treatment  will 
sometimes  make  this  desirable.  But  in  general,  one  should 
take  time  enough  beforehand  to  get  the  matter  of  the  ser- 
mon in  solution  in  his  mind,  so  that  it  can  flow  freely ;  or, 
to  resume  the  other  figure,  to  get  the  track  he  is  to  follow 
BO  clear  to  his  mental  vision,  that  he  can  flash  a  single 
glance  from  beginning  to  end  of  it.  This  is  not  memoriz-i 
ing  words,  and  with  a  little  practice  it  can  be  quickly  done 
In  other  respects,  too,  great  benefit  will  be  derived  from 
this  necessity  of  going  thoroughly  over  the  prepared  matter 
shortly  before  pleaching,  for  thus  the  mind  and  heart  be- 
come kindled,  and  brought  into  sympathy  with  the  particu- 
lar subject  to  be  treated.  Sometimes  the  very  words  ought 
to  be  fixed  beforehand.  This  applies  generally  to  de&ii- 
dons,  frequently  to  transitions,  and  sometimes  to  images, 
such  as  must  be  presented  with  precision  and  el^anoe,  or 
they  will  be  worse  than  nothing.  Such  preparation  of  par- 
ticular sentences  may  be  made  in  writing  and  memorized, 
or  may  be  altogether  mental.  The  advice  is  often  given, 
to  memorize  the  introduction,  and  extemporize  the  lan- 
guage of  the  remainder  of  the  discourse.  This  is  of  ques- 
tionable propriety.    It  gives  a  formal  air  at  the  outset,  and 

*  **  My  earnest  advice  to  you  is  that  yoa  never  make  the  attempt 
to  extemporize  without  being  sure  of  your  matter.  Of  all  the  defeetf 
tf  utterance  [  have  ever  known  the  most  serious  is  having  nothinf 
^  «tt«r."    A  exander,  Thoughts  on  Preaching,  p.  142. 
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is  apt  to  make  the  transition  precipitous.  Passages  of 
Scripture  which  are  to  be  quoted,  or  other  proposed  quota- 
tions, should  be  gone  over  in  the  mind  during  the  immediate 
preparation,  that  there  may  be  no  blundering  or  hesitation. 

We  now  see  how  the  inexperienced  young  preacher  may 
speak  extemporaneously  without  any  great  danger  of  utter 
fSEtilure.  Let  him  arrange  the  discourse  with  great  care, 
and  again  and  again  think  through  the  whole,  making  no 
effort  to  retain  the  words  he  lights  upon  (save  as  to  defini* 
tions,  etc),  but  getting  the  thoughts,  and  their  succession, 
perfectly  familiar.  Speaking  it  over  in  his  room  or  in  the 
forest  is  not  wrong,  and  some  find  it  in  their  early  prepa- 
rations very  useful.  Then  let  him  pray  for  help,  and  go 
forward, — he  can  remember  better  than  he  supposes,— 
and  fSEtcility  will  rapidly  increase. 

In  familiar  conversation  with  such  a  young  brother,  one 
might  add  such  hints  as  the  following,  with  reference  to 
the  actual  preaching.  If  you  forget  what  you  meant  to 
say  next,  do  not  stop.  Nothing  is  so  awkward  aa  a  dead 
pause ;  and  the  awkwardness  increases  in  geometrical  ratiu 
to  the  seconds  of  time.  Say  something,  repeat,  recapitu- 
late, talk  at  random  even, — anything  rather  than  stop. 
If  you  become  embarrassed  with  a  tangled  sentence,  do  not 
turn  back,  but  burst  through.  If  you  have  made  a  mi»» 
take  of  grammar,  pronunciation,  or  the  like,  do  not  stop  to 
correct  it,  unless  it  is  serious.  An  occasional  inadvertence 
is  readily  pardoned,  if  the  general  style  be  good.  And  if 
you  greatly  blunder  in  style,  forget  half  your  best  thoughts, 
or  utterly  break  down,  it  will  not  kill  you.  Other  great 
men  have  failed.    Remember  young  Robert  Hall, 

Public  speaking  is  one  of  the  noblest  exercises  of  the 
baman  powers;  preaching  is  its  highest  form;  and  if  ex- 
temporaneous speaking  be  the  best  method  of  preaching,  it 
is  surely  worth  labor  to  attain  excellence  in  this, — diligent 
and  faithAil  self-cultivation,  resolute  determination  always 
to  do  our  best,  as  long  as  we  live. 
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CHAPTER  11. 

ON  DELIYERYy  AS  REGARDS    TOIGB. 

1 1.  Gbnsbal  Rkmakks  on  Dklitibt.  {  2.  Thb  Voiob  —  Its  Dm- 
TiHOT  PowBiu.  }  8.  Obnkeal  Impeovbmint  of  thb  Voiob. 
2  4.  Manaobmint  or  Voioi  whbn  Aotdallt  Spbakinq— ^Kon 

OV   MiHIBTBB's  SOBB-TrBOAT. 

§  1.      GENERAL  REMARKS  ON   DELIVERY.* 

IT  can  never  be  necessary  to  urge  the  importance  of 
delivery,  upon  persons  who  correctly  understand  its 
nature,  and  who  appreciate  the  objects  of  public  speaking. 
The  fjEtmous  saying  of  Demosthenes,  repeatedly  mentioned 
by  CScero,  b  sometimes  utterly  misrepresented.  He  did  not 
Bay  that  the  first  thing,  second  thing,  third  thing  in  oratory 
is  action,  in  the  English  sense  of  that  term,  but  detwery,  for 
this  is  what  the  Latin  octM  signifies.  And  delivery  does 
not  consist  merely,  or  even  chiefly,  in  vocalizatictti  and  gee 
ticulation,  but  it  implies  that  one  is  possessed  witli  the 

^  Of  the  works  mentioned  aboTe,  Introd.  J  7,  the  most  Taluabla 
on  this  snbjeot  are  those  of  Cicero  and  Quintilian,  Whately  (one- 
vided,  but  instructiye)  and  Monod.  Since  the  Introduction  was 
stereotyped,  two  works  on  Elocution  have  appeared.  Mdlvaine  on 
Elocution,  New  York,  1870,  is  by  far  the  best  treatise  on  the  subject 
in  existence,  containing  much  thorough  discussion  of  principle  and 
many  useful  suggestions,  with  but  little  that  is  liable  to  serious 
objection.  It  will  be  frequently  referred  to  in  this  and  the  follow- 
ing chapter.  Plumptre's  *'  King's  College  Lectures  on  Elocution,'* 
London,  1870,  is  worth  examining,  though  ill-arranged,  and  often 
feeble.  The  two  chapters  on  Action  in  Dabney's  Sacred  Rhetorio 
Riohr^ond,  1870,  present  a  brief,  but  rigorous  and  useftil  dlsouisiov 
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rabject,  that  he  is  completely  in  sympathy  with  it  and  itdly 
alive  to  its  importance ;  that  he  is  not  repeating  remem- 
bered  words,  but  bringing  forth  the  living  offspring  of  bis 
mind.  Even  acting  is  good  only  in  proportion  aa  the 
actor  identifies  himself  with  the  person  represented  — 
really  thinks  and  really  feels  what  he  is  saying.  In  the 
speaker  this  ought  to  be  perfect ;  he  is  not  undertaking  to 
represent  another  person,  to  appropriate  another's  thoughts 
and  feelings,  but  aims,  or  should  aim,  simply  to  be  himself, 
to  utter  what  his  own  mind  has  produced. 

Why  then  do  speakers  so  often  and  so  sadly  fail  in 
respect  to  this  chief  element  of  delivery  ?  Partly  because 
many  of  the  thoughts  they  present  are  borrowed,  and  have 
never  been  digested  by  reflection,  and  incorporated  into  the 
substance  of  their  own  thinking.  Partly  because  they  so 
frequently  say  not  what  they  really  feel,  but  what  they 
think  they  ought  to  feel,  and  are,  it  may  be  earnestly,  but 
yet  unsuccessfully,  trying  to  feel.  And  still  more  beoal:^Qe 
they  are  uttering  the  product  of  a  former  mental  activity, 
viz.  at  the  time  of  preparation ;  and  even  if  the  thought 
and  feeling  were  then  perfectly  real  and  genuine,  yet  the 
mental  states  which  produced  them  do  now  but  imperfectly 
return.  In  each  of  these  respects  it  is  seen  that  the  speaker 
is  liable  to  be  to  some  extent  an  actor ;  and  we  can  easily 
understand  how  a  gifted  and  laborious  actor  may  become 
much  more  thoroughly  possessed  with  thought  and  senti 
ment  which  are  wholly  another's,  than  a  speaker  wanting 
in  gifts  and  labor,  with  such  as  are  at  the  moment  not 
wholly  his  own.  Besides,  we  do  not  expect  of  the  actor 
perfect  success  in  this  respect,  and  we  wonder  and  admire 
that  he  sometimes  so  nearly  approaches  perfection ;  while 
of  the  speaker  we  naturally  do  expect  perfection,  and  are 
offended  that  he  obviously  comes  short  of  if^     For  a 

*Comp.  above,  Part  III,  chap.  4,  on  the  differenoe  between  poetry 
fluid  eloquence. 
88 
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•peaker,  then,  and  above  all  for  a  preacher,  it  is  a  mattor  of 
the  highest  importance  that  he  should  resist  the  tendency 
to  become  in  part  an  actor,  should  strive  most  earnestly  to 
say  nothing  but  what  he  now  really  thinks  and  now  truly 
feels.  It  may  sometimes  be  that  while  a  preacher  is  cha* 
grined  at  having  forgotten  a  choice  expression  or  a  treas- 
ured thought,  the  omission  of  what  his  mind's  present 
activity  failed  to  produce  may  in  fact  have  been  a  gain,  for 
it  would  have  come  in  only  as  a  dead  thing,  detracting  from 
the  vitality,  and  retarding  the  movement,  of  the  discourse 
as  a  whole.  At  any  rate  it  seems  to  be  clear  that  a  preacher 
should  seek  to  form  mental  habits  quite  different  from  those 
of  an  actor.  And  while  men  who  wish  to  be  orators  are 
found  expecting  to  profit  by  taking  lessons  from  actors,  it  is 
all  the  while  true  that  the  actor  is  but  attempting  to  imitate 
the  orator.  It  is  surely  better  to  strike  at  the  heart  of  the 
matter,  and  try  to  be  the  real  thing  one  is  called  to  be,  than 
to  copy  an  imperfect  copy — better  to  practice  ourselves  in 
saying  what  we  really  do  think  and  feel,  than  to  learn  from 
an  actor  how  to  say  what  we  do  not,  almost  as  if  we  did. 

These  views  receive  confirmation  from  the  strong  wordM 
of  one  who  has  rarely  been  equalled  in  his  appreciation  and 
his  mastery  of  true  art 

'*  Wagner.  I  'ye  often  heard  them  boast,  a  preacher 
Might  profit  with  a  player  for  his  teacher. 

Fau$t,  Tes,  when  the  preacher  is  a  player,  granted: 
As  often  happens  in  onr  modern  ways. 

Wagner,  Ah  I  when  one  with  such  lore  of  study 's  hanntiHl, 
And  scarcely  sees  the  world  on  holidays. 
And  takes  a  spy-glass,  as  it  were,  to  read  it, 
How  can  one  by  persuasion  hope  to  lead  it. 

Fauei,  What  you  don't  feel,  you'll  never  catoh  by  hantiag 
It  must  gush  out  spontaneous  from  the  soul. 
And,  with  a  fVesh  delight  enchanting, 
]*h«  hearts  tf  aU  that  hear  con*Tol 
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Sit  there  forever!    Thaw  your  glue-pot, — 

Blow  up  jour  ash-heap  to  a  flame,  and  brew 

With  a  dull  fire,  in  your  stew-pot, 

Of  other  men*s  leavings  a  ragout  I 

Children  and  apes  will  gaze  delightea. 

If  their  critiques  can  pleasure  impart ; 

But  never  a  heart  will  be  ignited. 

Comes  not  the  spark  ftrom  the  speaker's  hMH» 

Wagner.  Delivery  makes  the  orator's  snooetii 
Though  I  'm  still  far  behindhand,  I  confesi. 

FauiL  Seek  honest  gains,  without  pretenoel 
Be  not  a  cymbal-tinkling  fool! 
Sound  understanding  and  good  sense 
Apeak  out  with  little  art  or  rule ; 
And  when  you've   something  earnest  to  atter. 
Why  hunt  for  words  in  such  a  flutter  T 
Tes,  your  discourses,  that  are  so  refined. 
In  which  humanity's  poor  shreds  you  frisile, 
Are  unrefreshing  as  the  mist  and  wind 
That  through  the  withered  leaves  of  autumn  whistle."  * 

A  speech,  in  the  strict  sense  of  the  term,  exists  only  in 
the  act  of  speaking.  All  that  precedes  is  preparation  foi 
a  speech ;  all  that  remains  afterwards  is  report  of  what  was 
spoken.  Whatever  may  be  necessary  for  convenience  in 
our  rhetorical  treatises,  it  is  yet  exceedingly  important  not 
to  think  of  the  speech  and  the  delivery  as  things  existing 
apart  Whatever  be  our  method  of  preparing,  we  should 
habitually  regard  all  as  but  preparation ;  it  must  be  cher- 
ished and  kept  alive  in  the  mind,  must  be  vitally  a  part 
of  itself,  and  then  as  living,  breathing  thought  it  wiU  be 
delivered. 

And  as  the  preparation  is  not  a  speech  till  it  is  spokeo, 
so  the  mere  manner  of  speaking  should  not  at  the  time 
receive  separate  attention.  It  should  be  the  spontaneous 
product  of  the  speaker's  peculiar  constitution,  as  acted  on 

^aoethe'f  Fault,  tr.  bv  Brookes. 
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by  the  subject  which  now  fills  his  rniiid  and  heart  Th« 
idea  of  becoming  eloquent  merely  by  the  study  of  voice  an^ 
gesture,  though  sometimes  entertained,  is  essentiaUy  absurd* 
No  one  would  expect  to  become  agreeable  in  conversation 
by  such  means.  The  Athenians  set  a  far  greater  value  than 
we  do,  upon  what  has  been  called  "  the  statuary  and  th« 
music  of  oratory."  They  listened  to  political  and  judicial 
speeches  with  much  of  the  same  critical  spirit  with  which 
we  hear  a  professional  musician  or  a  literary  lecture.  Yet 
they  were  very  far  from  giving  their  chief  attention  to  the 
mere  use  of  voice  and  gesture.  And  even  taking  delivery 
in  its  broadest  sense,  we  find  that  Demosthenes,  as  hereto- 
fore remarked,'*'  by  no  means  treated  delivery  as  the  great 
thing.  He  took  it  for  granted  that  an  orator  would  be 
careful  about  materials,  arrangement,  style,  and  his  ora- 
tions show  that  he  himself  was  thus  careful  in  the  very 
highest  degree.  But  delivery,  peculiarly  important  in 
Athens,  had  been  for  him  a  peculiarly  difiicult  task. 
Hence  his  striking,  hyperbolical  statement — delivery  is 
everything. 

The  things  requbite  to  effective  delivery  may  be  briefly 
stated  as  follows: 

Have  something  to  say  which  you  are  confident  is  wortb 
saying ;  scarcely  anything  will  contribute  so  much  as  this 
confidence,  to  give  dignity,  directness,  ease  and  power  to 
delivery.  Have  the  treatment  well  arranged,  not  after  the 
fashion  of  an  essay,  but  with  the  orderly  and  rapid  move- 
ment-proper to  a  discourse.  Be  thoroughly  familiar  with 
all  that  you  propose  to  say,  so  that  you  may  feel  no  uneasi* 
ness ;  for  the  dread  of  failure  sadly  interrupts  the  flow  of 
thought  and  feeling.f  Think  it  all  over  within  a  short 
time  of  the  hour  for  speaking,  so  that  you  may  be  sure  of 
the  gFOUi  d,  and  so  that  your  feelings  may  be  brought  intc 

*See  aboye,  IntroduoUon,  {5. 

f  Gomp.  Ifollyftine  on  Elooutioii,  p.  126. 
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lively  sympathy  with  the  subjeet ;  it  is  howerer  best  imfM» 
dtately  before  speaking  to  have  the  mind  free  from  active 
thought,  maintaining  only  a  quiet,  devotional  frame.  Let 
the  physical  condition  be  as  vigorous  as  possible.  In 
order  to  this  seek  good  health  in  general ;  take  abcndanft 
sleep  the  night  before  speaking ;  at  the  meal  before  speak- 
ing eat  moderately,  of  food  easily  digested,  and  if  you  are 
t^  speak  immediately,  eat  very  little ;  and  do  not,  if  it  can 
possibly  be  avoided,  exhaust  your  vitality  during  the  day 
by  exciting  conversation.  A  healthy  condition  of  the  nerv- 
ous system  is  surpassingly  important ;  not  a  morbid  excita- 
bility such  as  is  produced  by  studying  very  late  the  night 
before,  but  a  healthy  condition,  so  that  feeling  may  quickly 
respond  to  thought,  so  that  there  may  be  sympathetic 
emotion,  and  at  the  same  time  complete  self-control.'*' 

Above  all,  be  yourself.  Bpeak  out  with  freedom  and 
earnestness  what  you  think  and  feel.  Better  a  thousand 
faults,  than  through  dread  of  faults  to  be  tame.  Some  of 
the  most  useful  preachers,  men  in  a  true  and  high  sense 
eloquent,  have  had  grave  defects  of  manner.  Habitually 
correct  feults  as  far  as  possible,  but  whether  the  voice  and 
the  action  be  good  or  bad,  if  there  is  something  in  ycm  tc 
say,  speak  it  out  And  by  all  means  let  there  be  no  affec- 
tation, or  even  artificiality .f 

'*In  man  or  woman,  bnt  far  most  in  man, 
And  most  of  aU  in  man  that  ministers 
And  serres  the  altar,  in  my  soul  I  loathe 
AU  affectation.     'Tis  my  perfect  scorn; 
Object  of  my  implacable  disgust. 
What  I  will  a  man  play  tricks,  will  he  Indilg* 
A  silly  fond  conceit  of  his  fair  form 
And  just  proportion,  fashionable  mien, 
And  pretty  face,  in  presence  of  his  God  T 

*Comp.  MoIWaine,  p.  108  ff.,  165  ff. ;  Ifonod,  p.  IM 1 
t  Comp.  above,  Introd.  }  5. 
88*  21) 
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Or  will  he  seek  to  dazzle  me  with  tropes 
As  with  the  diamond  on  his  lilj  huid. 
And  play  his  brilliant  parts  before  mj  ejM 
When  I  am  hungry  for  the  bread  of  life? 
He  mocks  his  Maker,  prostitutes  and  shamM 
His  noble  office,  and,  instead  of  tmth. 
Displaying  his  own  beauty,  starres  his  iloekl 
Therefore,  avannt  all  attitude,  and  stare, 
And  start  theatric,  practiced  at  the  glass  I*** 


§2.     THE  VOICE— -ITS  DISTINCT  P0WEB8. 

The  voice  is  the  speaker's  great  instrument.  Nothing 
else  in  a  man's  physical  constitution  is  nearly  so  import- 
ant "For  an  effective  and  admirable  delivery/'  saya 
Cicero, "  the  voice,  beyond  doubt,  holds  the  highest  place."  f 
Not  every  eminent  orator  has  possessed  a  commanding  per« 
«on,  but  every  one  of  great  eminence  has  had  an  effective 
voice.  The  faults  which  come  from  natural  organization, 
such  as  drawling,  fineness,  feebleness,  defective  articulation, 
may  often  be  partially  remedied  by  judicious  and  patient 
effort;  witness  Demosthenes.  And  a  voice  extremely fiiulty 
in  some  respects,  may  yet  in  other  respects  have  great 
power,  and  be  precisely  suited  to  the  mental  character  of 
the  man ;  witness  John  Randolph.  It  is  said  of  Burke  that 
'^his  voice,  which  he  never  attempted  to  discipline,  was 
harsh  when  he  was  calm,  and  when  he  was  excited  he  often 
became  so  hoarse  as  to  be  hardly  intelligible."  This,  along 
with  the  essay-style  of  his  otherwise  magnificent  speeches, 
will  account  for  the  fact  that  he  was  commonly  listened  to 
with  weariness;  yet  on  some  occasions,  when  expressing 
certain  varieties  of  thought  and  feeling,  his  delivery  was 
very  forcible.|  Robert  Hall  had  a  comparatively  weak 
voice;  but  he  gave  ii  effect  by  rapidity  of  utteran ^e, and 

♦Cowper.  fJ>e  Or.  Ill,  60. 

I  Bee  Bulwer  ^n  St/le  in  Caztoniana. 
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when  he  was  exciteil  it  would  swell  into  power.  The  vocal 
gifts  of  Chrysostom.  Whitfield,  Spurgeon,  are  well  known. 
From  all  this  it  appears  that  while  one  cannot  be  an  orator 
of  the  highest  class  without  unusual  powers  of  voice,  he  may 
yet  be  a  highly  elective  speaker  notwithstanding  grave 
defects ;  so  tiiat  every  one  should  be  encouraged  to  make 
the  best  of  such  vocal  powers  as  he  possesses. 

A  minute  acquaintance  with  the  anatomy  and  physiol- 
ogy of  the  organs  of  speech  is  not  necessary  to  the  ora- 
tor. Even  a  general  knowledge.of  them  is  more  useful  in 
the  way  of  avoiding  disease  than  of  positively  improving 
delivery.* 

But  then)  are  certain  powers  of  voice  which,  with  refer- 
ence to  public  speaking,  it  is  important  to  distinguish. 

(1.)  Compass,  the  range  of  pitch  over  which  the  voice 
extends.  The  difference  between  voices  in  this  respect  is 
very  obvious  in  the  case  of  singers,  but  it  is  not  less  real  in 
speaking,  and  is  a  matter  of  great  consequence  in  express- 
ing the  immense  variety  of  sentiments  which  a  speaker  will 
feel,  even  in  the  progress  of  the  same  discourse. 

(2.)  Volume,  the  quantity  of  sound  produced,  is  entirely 
distinct  from  pitch,  though  fr^uently  confounded  with 
it  in  the  popular  use  of  such  terms  as  loud  and  strong. 
Ample  volume,  properly  r^ulated,  will  render  the  voice 
audible  to  a  greater  distance,  and  will  make  it  more  com« 
manding. 

(3.)  Penetrating  power.  The  distance  to  which  one  can 
be  heard,  does  not  depend  simply  on  volume  and  pitch,  nor 
on  distinct  articulation ;  there  is  a  difierence  between  voices 
as  to  their  power  of  penetration.  A  similar  difference 
exists  in  the  case  of  many  other  sounds,  natural  and  arti- 
6cial.  The  philosophy  of  it  has  not  been  satisfactorily 
explained,  and  the  fact  is  scarcely  noticed  in  treatises  on 

*  A  good  and  sufficient  account  of  these  organs  it  giyen  bj 
MoIlTaine,  p.  188-98. 
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elocution,  but  a  v^ery  little  observation  will  conyince  oim 
that  the  difference  is  real.  Indeed,  penetrating  power  ii 
sometimes  clearly  hereditary,'*'  which  proves  that  it  is  a 
natural  property  of  voice. 

(4.)  Melody.  This  depends  on  both  sweetness  and  fles 
ibility  of  voice.  The  single  sounds  must  be  sweet,  and 
the  constant  transitions  in  pitch,  required  by  variations  of 
sentiment,  must  be  made  with  promptness,  precision  and 
smoothness.  A  voice  is  not  melodious  if  in  either  respect 
deficient 

§3.      GENERAL  IMPBOYEMENT  OF  VOIOB. 

Cicero  tells  us  that  Caius  Gracchus,  when  speaking,  kept 
a  servant  near  him  and  out  of  sight,  having  a  flute,  the  note 
of  which  would  now  and  then  bring  up  the  orator's  voice  when 
flagging,  or  recall  it  when  overstrained ;  and  he  judiciously 
adds  that  it  were  better  to  leave  the  flute-player  at  home, 
and  carry  to  the  forum  the  habit  acquired.f  This  holds 
good  as  to  all  vocal  improvement,  in  fact  as  to  all  that 
pertains  to  delivery.  We  must  seek  by  general  exercise 
and  care  to  form  such  habits,  of  speech  and  of  bearing, 
that  there  may  be  little  need  to  give  them  attention  when 
actually  engaged  in  public  speaking. 

Whatever  improves  the  general  health  will  improve  the 
voice,  especially  muscular  exercise,  and  particularly  such  as 
develops  the  chest,  and  promotes  an  easy  erectness  of  posi- 
tion. Singing  cultivates  the  voice  in  almost  every  respect, 
and  probably  to  a  greater  extent  than  anything  else  except 
actual  speaking.  It  is  on  many  other  accounts  also  very 
desirable  that  a  minister  should  be  able  to  sing,  and  to  sing 
by  note ;  and  young  ministers,  and  those  preparing  for  the 
ministry,  should  take  much  pains  to  learn  to  sing.    If  it 

*  The  aaihor  U  familiar  wilh  a  manifett  inttaiioe. 
t  D«  Or.  in,  60  f. 
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should  re4£uire  as  much  time  and  effort  ta  gain  the  power 
of  singing  church  music  at  sight  as  to  learn  a  modem  Ian 
guage  or  a  branch  of  science,  it  would  be  fully  as  profitaUe, 
and  almost  any  man  who  is  still  young  can  learn  to  sing 
moderately  well,  by  judicious  and  persevering  effort  Rettd- 
ing  aloud  is  also  of  good  service  in  cultivating  the  voice. 
It  is,  however,  more  laborious  than  speaking,  and  should 
be  promptly  suspended  when  it  becomes  decidedly  fiatiguing. 
A  proper  management  of  the  voice  in  all  ordinary  eonver' 
9ation,  is  a  matter  of  the  very  highest  importance.  As  in 
politeness,  and  as  in  style,  so  in  the  use  of  the  voice  (and 
also  in  actiop),  it  is  impossible  for  one  to  do  really  well 
on  special  occasions  who  is  habitually  careless  and  slovenly. 
We  have  already  urged  this  as  regards  style,  and  extem- 
poraneous preaching,  but  it  deserves  to  be  repeated  and 
I'eiterated.  Take  care  that  your  utterance  in  conversation 
shall  always  be  audible,  agreeable,  and  at  the  same  time 
easy  and  natural ;  and  then  in  public  speaking  your  utter- 
ance will  almost  take  care  of  itself  VoccU  exercide$  may 
be  quite  useful  for  certain  purposes  and  to  some  extent 
If  excessive,  or  of  an  improper  character,  they  may  seri* 
ously  injure  the  organs ;  and  there  is  still  greater  danger 
that  they  will  produce  artificiality.  When  conducted  in 
private,  under  the  direction  of  a  really  judicious  teacher 
of  elocution,  they  might  be  of  great  service  in  correcting 
special  faults ;  but  teachers  of  elocution,  the  most  intelli- 
gent,  appear  singularly  prone  to  attempt  too  much,  to  be 
dissatisfied  with  the  humble  task  of  correcting  faults,  and 
undertake  to  superinduce  some  positive,  and  of  necessity 
artificial  excellence.  After  all, practice  in  actual  epeaking 
is,  next  to  care  in  conversation,  the  main  thing.  But  it 
must  be  heedinl  practice,  with  observation  of  the  &Lulta 
developed,  and  effort  afterwards  to  avoid  them,  )r  it  will 
iMit  confirm  and  render  incurable  on€*fl  natural  or  aooi* 
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dental  defects.    Some  one  has  said :  "  Practice  makes  per 
feet ;  and  bad  practice  makes  perfectly  bad." 

Care  must  constantly  be  taken  not  to  destroy  individi^ 
ality  of  voice.  A  man's  voice  is  a  part  of  himself,  a  part 
of  his  power;  he  must  keep  it  essentially  unaltered,  while 
improved  as  far  as  possible. 

A  few  points  may  be  noticed,  as  to  the  means  of  improv- 
ing  particular  powers  of  voice. 

(1.)  Compass  will  be  improved  by  nothing  so  much  as 
by  singing.  Something  may  be  gained  by  taking  a  short 
sentence,  and  repeating  it  (in  the  open  air)  on  a  key  suc- 
cessively elevated  or  lowered,  to  the  full  limit  of  our  range 
of  voice;  taking  care  that  the  utterance  shall  at  every 
pitch  be  speaking,  and  not  become  half  singing.  In  such 
exercises  it  is  necessary  to  remember  that  on  a  low  key  it 
is  best  to  speak  slowly,  and  swiftly  on  a  high  key.  The 
difference  is  clearly  seen  in  comparing  the  lower  and  upper 
tones  of  a  piano  or  violin,  and  the  human  voice  is  also  a 
stringed  instrument  In  actual  speaking,  nature  at  once 
prompts  the  swifter  or  slower  utterance,  if  only  we  let 
nature  have  liberty. 

(2.)  As  to  volume,  we  gain  mainly  by  such  habitual 
carriage  and  such  physical  exercise  as  may  expand  and 
strengthen  the  lungs.  Biding  horseback,  cutting  wood, 
and  in  a  remarkable  degree  certain  gymnastical  exercises, 
will  have  this  effect,  as  soon  appears  from  increased  breadth 
of  chest.  Taking  a  series  of  long  breaths,  every  morning 
before  breakfast,  or  at  any  time  of  day  when  the  stomach 
is  not  full,  will  act  upon  the  lungs,  and  if  regularly  prac- 
tised,  accomplish  much  more  than  miglit  be  supposed.  The 
habit  of  talking  with  the  mouth  well  opened,  so  as  to  give 
foil  and  free  uttorance  (of  course  without  mouthing),  is 
here  quite  important.  Occasional  loud  singing  (not  on  a 
high  pitch)  will  be  of  service,  and  actual  speaking,  unless 
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very  badly  managed,  will  steadily  augment  the  volume  of 
'*ne's  voice,  through  all  his  earlier  years. 

(3.)  Penetrating  power  may  be  increased  by  giving  th« 
matter  distinct  attention,  in  vocal  exercises,  and  sometimes 
in  speaking.  The  effort  should  be  to  project  the  voice,  to 
make  it  reach  farther,  without  elevatbg  the  pitch  or 
increasing  the  quantity  of  sound.  By  calling  to  a  friend 
on  an  opposite  hill,  or  by  fixing  the  eye  on  a  distant  person 
m  a  large  audience  and  endeavoring  to  make  him  hear,  we 
naturally  develop  this  power;  but  great  care  must  be  taken 
not  to  substitute  an  alteration  of  pitch  or  tone.  It  is  found 
by  physical  experiments  of  different  kinds,  that  pure  tones, 
those  not  mixed  with  irr^ular  noises,  tones  full,  clear, 
steady,'*'  are  heard  at  a  greater  distance  than  others ;  and 
lliis  is  even  a  more  important  reason  for  cultivating  purity 
of  tone  than  its  effect  in  the  way  of  melody. 

Purity  of  tone  applies  chiefly  to  the  utterance  of  vowel 
founds.  But  penetrating  power  of  voice  is  also  greatly 
itasisUd  by  the  distinct  articulation  of  consonants.  Nothing 
is  more  common  than  in  approaching  a  speaker  to  hear 
sound,  even  loud  sound,  before  we  hear  words.  This  is 
chiefly  due  to  the  fact  that  the  speaker  swells  his  vowel 
sounds,  but  does  not  bring  out  the  consonants.  Yet  it  is 
mainly  these  that  determine  the  word,  in  speech  as  well  as 
in  stenography. 

Now  as  to  distinctness  of  articulation,  great  faults  are 
very  common,  and  there  is  ample  room  for  cultivation,  by 
simple  means.  In  conversation,  reading,  speaking,  espe- 
cially in  singing,  (because  there  it  is  most  difficult,)  let 
pains  be  constantly  taken  to  articulate  every  letter  accord- 
ing to  its  true  sound,  and  particularly  every  consonant 
Special  exercises  may  be  used,  containing  consonants  often 
neglected,  such  as  the  strong  r  and  the  nasal  sound  of  ing, 
or  difficult  combinations  of  two  or  three  consonants,  as 
•  Comp.  McllYaine,  p.  296 
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shrink,  expects,  fifth  and  sixth  verses.  It  is  %n  varioiu 
accounts  important  that  preachers  should  learn  to  utter 
with  ease  the  forms  of  the  second  person  singular  of  verbs, 
Buch  as  wouldst,  blessedst,  etc.,  which  constaptly  occur  in 
prayer,  and  sometimes  in  exhortation.  Where  a  consonant, 
or  combination  of  consonants,  ends  one  word  and  begins 
the  next,  there  is  often  special  diflBcultj.  E.  g.  "  take 
care,"  **  sit  down."  Not  one  in  five  of  educated  ministeis 
will  correctly  articulate  the  words,  "  In  the  evening  it  is 
ciU  down  and  withereth."  An  excellent  example  is  the 
Baying,  "It  is  the  first  step  that  costs."  * 

Distinctness  of  articulation  is  everywhere  much  n^lected 
by  the  masses  of  men  ;  it  is  especially  so  in  this  country, 
and  particularly  at  the  South.  American  English  is  feebler 
in  sound  than  the  language  in  England ;  and  at  the  Soutii 
there  is  already  to  some  extent  seen  the  general  tendency 
of  people  living  in  a  warm  climate,  to  prolong  and  mak« 
musical  the  vowel  sounds,  but  to  drop,  alter,  or  slur  over 
the  strong  combinations  of  consonants.  This  is  a  grave 
fault  in  public  speaking.  Italian  is  admirable  for  music^ 
but  for  oratory,  genuine  English  is  far  better.  At  the 
same  time,  let  us  beware  of  extremes.  The  rolling  Eng* 
lish  r,  for  instance,  is  contrary  to  the  established  usage  of 
America,  and  should  not  be  imitated.  And  in  general,  we 
mi!5t  not  show  an  effort  at  distinctness ;  even  mumbling  is 
hardly  so  bad  as  this.  A  man  need  not  speak — a  German 
writer  suggests  —  like  one  who  is  teaching  the  deaf  auo 
dumb  to  talk.  When  one  who  grew  up  with  careless 
habits  as  to  articulation  first  attempts  to  correct  them,  he 
mill  for  a  while  betray  the  efibrt;  but  this  can  be  soon 
overcome,  by  practicing  exercises  in  private,  and  especially 
h^  care  in  conversation. 

*  Usefiil  collections  of  examples  for  this  purpose  may  be  found 
in  the  higlieet  School  Readers,  and  in  some  works  on  elocution. 
McUvaine  has  good  remarks  on  articulation,  p.  218-26,  and  a  loBf 
and  inslructive  chapter  mi  pronunciation,  p   289-98. 
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He  who  wishes  to  be  heard  at  a  great  distai^,  must 
•peak  rather  slowly.  There  is  thus  a  clear  interval  betwee** 
the  sound-waves,  and  even  when  they  have  come  a  long 
way  and  are  growing  faint,  they  will  still  be  distinct. 

Thb  penetrating  power  of  voice,  with  the  distinct  articu- 
lation  which  aids  it,  is  believed  to  deserve  the  special  atten- 
tion of  all  public  speakers. 

(4)  As  reg^:ds  melody^  we  have  seen  that  it  depends  on 
sweetness  and  flexibility  of  voice.  The  former  is  chiefly  a 
natural  quality,  but  it  may  be  improved  by  singing ;  also 
in  conversation  by  attention  to  purity  of  tone,  avoiding 
huskiness,  and  all  mingling  of  mere  noise  with  the  vocal 
utterance ;  and  in  general,  by  keeping  the  organs  of  speech 
in  a  healthy  condition.  The  vowel  sounds  are  here  most 
important,  the  prolongation  of  these  making  the  sweet 
tones.  The  consonants,  while  distinctly  articulated  for 
other  purposes,  must  in  order  to  melody  be  uttered  with 
smoothness  and  ease.  There  is  a  marked  tendency  in  this 
country,  particularly  at  the  North,  to  omit  or  disguise  many 
unaccented  vowel  sounds,  thereby  greatly  impairing  thei 
melody  of  the  words,  and  sometimes  making  them  indis- 
tinct Take,  for  example,  the  shortened  utterance  we  sc 
often  hear,  of  absolute,  tolr^ahle,  immendtyJ^  This  tend- 
ency ought  to  be  studiously  avoided  by  all  who  desire  to 
Rpeak  agreeably,  and  should  be  resisted  and  corrected  by 
all  who  wish  well  to  our  language.  But  not  a  few  preachers 
go  to  the  opposite  extreme,  and  exhibit  an  afiected  preci- 
sion. Thus  in  difficult  the  vowel  of  the  second  syllable 
should  have  its  proper  sound  (though  vulgarly  sounded  like 
short  ti),  but  in  audible,  senMle,  this  would  be  an  affbcta- 
ti4m,  for  the  disguised  sound  is  established  by  the  best  usage. 

Flexibility  is  necessary  for  the  exact  expression  of  vary- 
ing sentiment,  as  well  as  for  melody.  It  will  improve  by 
practice,  if  one  speaks  with  earnest  feeling,  and  it  may  be 

*  Comp.  Dabney's  Sao.  Rbet  p.  SOfiw 
99 
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cultiyated  by  any  exercises  iavolving  quick  transitiona 
from  one  pitch  to  a  much  higher  or  lower  one.  ^  Probably 
the  best  exercise  is  that  lif  reading  aloud  ....  dialogues, 
in  which  the  reader  represents  alternately  a  number  of 
interlocutors.  The  animation  which  is  characteristic  of 
this  species  of  discourse,  and  the  frequent  and  rapid  changes 
of  the  voice  which  are  requisite  to  maintain  the  distinction 
of  persons  and  characters,  afford  the  most  effective  aids  to 
the  development  of  this  power.  Humorous  selections  also 
are  good  for  this  purpose."  * 

Melody  is  exceedingly  desirable,  but  without  possessing 
it  in  a  high  degree  a  speaker's  voice  may  be,  on  other 
accounts,  very  effective.  And  it  is  a  grave  fault  to  play 
tunes  on  the  voice,  to  give  a  sort  of  musical  accompani 
ment,  distinct  from  the  sentiments  uttered,  as  appears  to 
be  quite  common  in  England,  and  is  sometimes  seen  in 
Aoerica,  in  the  pulpit-tone  of  even  educated  men. 

§4.      MANAGEMENT  OF  VOICE  WHEN  AGTUALLT 
PBEACHINa. 

A  few  simple  hints  may  be  profitably  borne  in  mind. 

(1.)  Do  not  begin  on  too  high  a  key.  One  is  particu* 
larly  apt  to  do  this  in  the  open  air,  or  in  a  large  and  unfa- 
miliar church,  or  when  much  excited.  It  is  wonderful  how 
difficult  a  speaker  finds  it  to  lower  the  main  key  on  which 
he  has  once  &irly  started.  He  may  become  aware  of  it 
b  three  minutes,  and  make  repeated  efforts  to  correct  the 
mibtake,  but  in  most  cases  he  will  &il ;  and  when  impas 
sioned  passages  come,  in  which  the  voice  must  rise,  it  mU 
rise  to  a  scream.  Every  one  has  often  witnessed  this  pro< 
cess.    It  ve  of  course  not  impossible  to  change  the  key,  and 

^Moflyaine,  p.  820.  His  chapters  on  the  qualities  and  powers  of 
Uie  Toice,  and  their  improyement,  p.  294-820,  contain  a  good  dea] 
thai  is  usefuL 
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this  flhould  be  carefully  attempted  when  Decessary.  But 
the  great  matter  is  to  avoid  begiuning  wrong.  Tenor 
voices,  it  is  obvious,  are  especially  apt  to  begin  toe  high. 
If  one  becomes  impassioned  in  the  early  part  of  the  dis- 
course, he  ought  not  then  to  let  out  his  voice  in  its  iiill 
force,  but  reserve  its  highest  power  for  some  later  and 
culminating  point,  as  is  done  with  the  more  powerful  in- 
struments in  an  oratorio.*  In  fact,  the  voice  should  very 
rarely  go  to  its  highest  pitch,  or  to  its  fullest  volume; 
there  ought  always  to  be  a  reserve  force,  unless  it  be  in 
some  moment  of  the  most  exalted  passion.  Long  pas- 
sages of  bawling,  relieved  only  by  occasional  bursts  into 
a  harrowing  scream,  are  in  every  sense  hurtful  to  all  coi?l« 
cemed. 

It  was  speaking  long  on  a  high  key  in  the  open  air,  with 
unrestrained  passion,  that  led  many  of  the  early  Baptist 
preachers  of  this  country  into  that  sing  -  song,  or  "  holy 
whine,"  which  is  still  heard  in  some  parts  of  the  country. 
The  voice,  strained  and  fatigued,  instinctively  sought  relief 
in  a  rhythmical  rise  and  fall,  as  is  also  the  case  in  the  loud 
cries  of  street  peddlers.  They  were  commonly  zealous,  and 
sometimes  great  men  who  fell  into  this  fault,  and  it  was 
often  imitated  by  those  who  came  a^r  them,  after  the 
usual  superficial  fashion  of  imitators,  mistaking  the  obvious 
fault  for  the  hidden  power.  To  some  of  the  ignorant  peo- 
ple, this  peculiar  whine  is  connected  by  a  life-long  associa- 
tion with  the  most  impressive  truths  and  the  most  solemn 
occaaions ;  and  so  it  touches  their  feelings,  independently 
of  what  is  said,  and  sometimes  when  the  preacher's  words 
are  not  heard  — like  the  revival  tunes,  or  those  familiar  to 
us  from  childhood. 

We  must  not  begin  on  a  high  key,  and  yet  the  text 
should  be  distinctly  heard.  The  difficulty  thus  arising 
when  the  audience  is  large,  may  be  overcome  by  stating 

*  Palmer,  Homlletik,  a.  588 
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the  text  slowly,  distinctly,  and  if  necessary,  a  second  Hljb 
and  by  projecting  the  voice,  instead  of  elevating  it 

(2.)  Do  not  suffer  the  voice*  to  drop  in  the  last  words  of 
a  sentence.  Though  it  must  often  sink,  returning  to  the 
general  pitch  of  the  discourse,  yet  it  must  not  fall  too  sud- 
denly, nor  too  low.  It  is  not  uncommon  for  the  last  words 
to  be  quite  inaudible. 

(3.)  Never  fail  to  take  breath  before  the  lungs  are 
entirely  exhausted;  and  usually  keep  them  well  filled. 
This  will  generally  be  dene  without  effort  in  extempora- 
Yieous  speaking ;  but  in  recitation  and  reading  it  requires 
jpecial  attention.  Monod  says:  "For  this  purpose,  it  is 
necessary  to  breathe  quite  often,  and  to  take  advantage  of 
little  rests  in  the  delivery."  *  A  speaker  must  not  gasp  in 
his  breath  through  the  mouth,  but  breathe  through  the  nos- 
trils, r^ularly  and  steadily.  He  must  keep  the  head  ani 
neck  in  an  upright  posture,  for  the  sake  of  breathing  freel} , 
as  well  as  for  other  reasons ;  and  there  must  be  nothin{ 
tight  around  his  throat. 

(4.)  Look  frequently  at  the  remotest  hearers,  and  see  ti> 
it  that  they  hear  you.  If  particular  persons  anywhere  in 
the  room  have  grown  inattentive,  they  may  oftien  be  aroused 
by  quietly  aiming  the  voice  at  them  for  a  moment. 

(5.)  Let  there  be  variety ;  of  pitch,  of  force,  and  of 
speed.f  Monotony  is  utterly  destructive  of  eloquence. 
But  variety  of  utterance  must  be  gained,  not  by  assuming 
it  from  without,  but  by  taking  care  to  have  a  real  and 
marked  variety  of  sentiment,  and  then  simply  uttering  each 
particular  sentiment  in  the  most  natural  manner.  X 

For  the  rest,  let  rules  alone,  and  think  not  about  your 

*  On  the  Delivery  of  Sermons,  p.  402. 

f  See  Mcllyftine,  on  Time  and  Pause,  p.  846  ff. 

}  Emphaait  requires  much  attention  in  reading,  and  will  be  dit- 
eoMed  below  in  Part  V.  In  speaking,  a  correct  emphasis  will  bi 
spontaneous,  wheneyer  one  is  fully  in  sympathy  with  hit  tubjeet. 
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voice,  but  your  subject,  and  those  on  wbom  you  wish  to 
impress  it  Except  that  when  some  marked  &ult  has 
attracted  attention,  or  been  pointed  out  by  a  firiend,  care 
must  be  taken  to  avoid  it  hereafter. 

NoTB  ON  Minibtbb'b  Sobb-thboat. 

There  is  a  peculiar  disease,  produced  by  exoessiye  or  ill-managed 
use  of  the  organs  of  speech,  which  occurs  so  much  oftener  with 
preachers  than  with  other  public  speakers  or  with  singers,  that  it 
ii  commonly  called  clergyman's  or  minister's  sore-throat.  It  is  by 
no  means  confined  to  them,  being  found  in  lawyers,  professors, 
public  singers,  and  priyate  persons.  A  statement  of  the  principal 
causes  which  produce  the  disease  will  perhaps  explain  why  it  if 
more  common  with  ministers. 

It  is  desirable  first  to  explain  briefly  the  nature  of  this  disease. 
The  windpipe,  upon  leaying  the  throat,  diyides  into  two  branches, 
one  for  each  lung,  and  each  of  these  branches  subdiyides  into  sey- 
eral  small  tubes,  called  bronchial  tubes.  A  disease  which  consumes 
the  substance  of  the  lung  itself  is  called  consumption ;  an  inflamma- 
tion of  the  lining  membrane  of  the  bronchial  tubes  is  called  bron- 
chitis. The  disease  we  are  at  present  considering  is  laryngitis, 
an  inflammation  of  the  larynx,  just  at  the  upper  end  of  the  wind- 
pipe, where  it  opens  into  the  mouth.  The  ulcers  it  often  forms 
can  be  seen  by  another  person  with  the  unaided  eye,  by  pressing 
down  the  tongue  with  a  spoon.  It  is  obyiously  a  far  less  serious 
disease  than  bronchitis,  and  is  perhaps  neyer  fatal,  except  when  U 
passes  into  bronchitis. 

The  causes  of  this  laryngitis  are  apparently  seyeral,  (1.)  Feeble 
health  in  general,  especially  of  the  alimentary  sysUm.  This  is  apt 
to  take  effect  upon  that  part  of  the  body  which  is  most  seyerely 
exercised;  as  in  a  siWersmith,  upon  the  eyes,  in  a  speaker,  upon 
the  throat,  kc.  Now  ministers  are  particularly  subject  to  feeble- 
ness in  the  alimentary  organs,  because  their  Ufe  is  anxious  and  apt 
to  be  too  sedentary,  and  because  they  are  often  tempted  to  eat  too 
ftreely.  (2.)  Speaking  much  when  under  the  influence  of  dtpr6tam§ 
emotions.  These  naturally  cause  the  throat  to  contract,*  and  ren- 
der speaking  more  fatiguing ;  whereas  exciting  emotions,  such  as 
anger  or  joy,  will  expand  the  throat.    It  is  obyious  that  ministers 

*  Compare  the  etymology  of  the  word 
89* 
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Are  peoHliarlj  exposed  to  such  depressiDg  feelings  whfle  Ihej  speak 
(8.)  Speaking  when  hoarse.  Preachers,  haTing  fixed  and  Terj  fire 
%aent  oooasions  for  speaking,  are  more  likely  than  eTen  lawyers  U 
think  themseWes  bound  to  speak  when  hoarse.  (4.)  Singing,  when 
the  organs  are  fatigued.  Those  who  suffer  from  laryngitis  usually 
find  singing  mueh  more  injurious  than  speaking,  and  this  shows  it 
to  be  particularly  trying  to  the  larynx.  Now  ministers  Tery  often 
iiag  when  greatly  fatigued  by  a  long  and  impassioned  sermon  -^ 
and  there  is  no  corresponding  experience  in  the  case  of  others. 
(6.)  Speaking  firom  an  eloTated  stand,  looking  down  npon  the  hearers, 
causes  a  bending  and  contraction  of  the  Tocal  tube  Just  at  the  point 
where  this  disease  arises.  High  pulpits  are  not  now  uniTersal,  as 
they  once  were,  but  are  still  unhappily  common,  though  for  other 
reasons  also  objectionable.  Besides,  in  some  parts  of  the  country 
it  is  usual  for  one  who  is  praying,  to  stand  with  upturned  face,  which 
throwing  the  head  back,  produces  a  like  constriction  of  the  larynx ; 
and  Tarious  cases  of  laryngitis  are  said  to  haye  been  promptly 
relicTed  by  ceasing  to  adopt  this  yery  unnecessary  posture. 
(6.)  Reading  is  much  more  ii\jurious  to  these  organs  than  speaking. 
This  also  is  conolusiyely  shown  by  the  experience  of  persons  suffer- 
ing from  laryngitis,  and  the  reasons  for  it  can  be  easily  perceiyed. 
The  fact  is  noticed  by  a  clergyman  of  the  Church  of  England :  *<  The 
song-note  and  speech-note  are  essentially  different,  yet  each  may 
be  produced  in  their  respeotiye  work  of  singing  and  speaking  for 
seyeral  hours  daily  without  injury  to  the  throat.  It  is  only  the 
speech-note  as  produced  for  reading,  that  induces  this  condition."* 
Public  reading  instead  of  speaking  is,  it  is  well  known,  yery  rarely 
practiced  by  any  other  persons  than  ministers. 

It  thus  appears  that  seyeral  causes  conspire  to  render  preachers 
more  liable  to  this  disease  than  others,  but  that  most  of  the  causes 
ean  be  remoyed,  or  counteracted.  The  symptom  which  especially 
demands  care,  is  a  feeling  of  great  fatigue  and  feebleness  in  the 
organs,  so  that  speaking,  while  not  yet  painfUl,  seems  burdensome 
and  laborious.  At  any  time,  and  particularly  when  the  general 
health  is  feeble,  this  symptom  imperatively  calls  for  rest.  One 
should  for  a  while  refrain  from  preaching,  as  far  as  practicable 
and  from  singing,  and  protracted  and  excited  conyersation ;  and 
should  carefully  ayoid  taking  cold,  for  this  will  almost  certainly 

•  Cull,  Lootnre  on  Reading  Al^  «d,  quoted  in  Plumptre  on  Eloeation, 
f.  190. 
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produce  ulcers.  It  is  highlj  injurious  in  such  a  case  to  stimnlatt 
the  jaded  organs  by  means  of  ginger,  pepper,  etc.,  in  order  to  strain 
them  a  little  longer.  Let  it  be  observed  that  an  ordinary  hoarse- 
ness, or  sore-throat,  without  the  tired  and  enfeebled  feeling  just 
mentioned,  is  not  to  be  confounded  with  the  disease  in  question. 

If  laryngitis  has  actually  occurred,  it  is  certainly  a  serious 
calamity,  but  by  no  means  hopeless.  The  disease  is  often  cured, 
wholly  or  in  great  part,  and  men  who  continue  subject  to  it,  are 
not  unfrequently  able,  by  proper  care,  to  do  much  preaching. 
The  chief  remedies  are  temporary  rest  and  especially  improyement 
of  the  general  health.  Horseback  exercise,  travel,  or  some  actlTe 
and  enliyening  employment,  with  increased  attention  to  the  ordi- 
nary conditions  of  health,  will  often  work  a  cure  in  a  few  weeks. 
If  ulcers  are  formed,  and  the  physician  proposes  cauterising,  let  it 
be  done  without  hesitation  ;  the  dread  of  it  commonly  felt  is  with- 
out cause.  After  a  few  weeks  of  rest,  if  there  has  been  partial 
though  not  entire  recoyery,  and  especially  if  the  general  health 
has  improTed,  it  is  best  to  resume  preaching  to  some  extent.  To 
find  oneself  able  to  do  this,  CTcn  'with  some  difficulty,  will  promoto 
cheerfulness.  And  moderate  exercise  of  the  organs  of  speech  is 
beneficial  to  them,  precisely  as  with  other  organs.  Even  consump  • 
tiyes  frequently  deriye  unquestionable  benefit  f^om  singing  or 
speaking. 

It  is  very  apt  to  iigure  eyen  a  healthy  Toice,  if  it  be  muci 
strained  in  yery  cold  or  yery  hot  air.  When  one  has  grown  quite 
warm  in  preaching,  and  goes  out  into  cold  air,  it  is  extremely 
important  to  guard  against  taking  cold,  not  so  much  by  wrapping 
the  throat  as  by  protecting  the  whole  body.  Keglect  of  this  oftea 
prcduces  worse  diseases  than  laryngitis. 
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CHAPTER   IIL 

OK  DELIVEBT^  AS  BBGABD6  AOTION.* 

THE  term  action  is  now  commonly  restricted  to  wbat 
Cicero  calls  the  sermo  corporis,  or  speech  of  the  body, 
including  expression  of  countenance,  posture  and  gesture 
but  not  including  the  use  of  the  voice. 

The  freedom  and  variety  of  action  exhibited  by  children 
/irhen  talking  to  each  other,  shows  that  it  is  perfectly 
natural.  Its  wonderful  expressiveness,  even  apart  from 
language,  is  sometimes  displayed  by  the  deaf  and  dumb, 
and  by  others  skilled  in  pantomime.  .There  is  a  £uniliar 
f»tory  of  a  dispute  between  Cicero  and  Boscius,  an  actor 
fSEunous  for  pantomime,  as  to  which  could  express  a  thought 
more  eloquently,  the  one  by  words,  or  the  other  by  signs. 
In  many  cases  a  gesture  is  much  more  expressive  than  any 
number  of  words.  **  How  truly  language  must  be  regarded 
as  a  hindrance  to  thought,  though  the  necessary  instrument 
of  it,  we  shall  clearly  perceive  on  remembering  the  com- 
parative force  with  which  simple  ideas  are  communicated 
by  signs.  To  say,  'Leave  Uie  room,'  is  less  expressive 
than  to  point  to  the  door.  Placing  a  finger  on  the  lips  is 
more  forcible  than  whispering, '  Do  not  speak.'  A  beck 
of  the  hand  is  better  than  '  Come  here.'  No  phrase  can 
convey  the  idea  of  surprise  so  vividly  as  opening  the  eyes 
and  raising  the  eyebrows.    A  shrug  of  the  shoulders  would 

*  On  this  subject  profitable  use  has  been  made  of  the  notes  of 
lectures  by  the  author^s  esteemed  colleague,  Bey.  B.  Manly,  Jr., 
D.  i).  Among  the  treatises,  Bussell  is  here  best.  Pulpit  Sl«mti«i« 
p.  8«6-68. 
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loee  much  by  translation  into  woros."'*'  ''He  ntho  ia 
master  of  this  sign-language  has,  indeed,  an  almost  magio 
power.  When  the  orator  can  combine  it  witli  the  spoken 
language,  he  acquires  thereby  exceeding  vivacity  of  ex* 
pression.  Not  only  hb  mouUi,  but  his  eyes,  his  features, 
his  fingers,  speak.  The  hearers  read  the  coming  sentiment 
upon  his  countenance  and  limbs  almost  before  his  voice 
reaches  their  eacrs:  they  are  both  spectators  and  listeners; 
every  sense  is  absorbed  in  charmed  attention."  f 

How  happens  it  that  the  man  has  so  often  lost  this  won- 
derfiil  power,  which  the  child  possessed  ?  In  some  cases  he 
has  been  hardened,  even  in  early  manhood,  by  the  too  fierce 
struggle  of  life,  and  has  lost  the  fresh  and  lively  feeling  of 
childhood.  In  most  cases  he  has  become  constrained  and 
self-conscious,  no  longer  forgetting  himself,  as  the  child 
did,  in  the  subject  he  speaks  of,  and  whether  he  be  timid 
or  vain,  his  manner  is  of  necessity  unnatural  and  awkward. 
Action  is  true  only  when  it  is  spontaneous,  and  for  the 
moment  almost  unconscious.  Even  the  child  becomes  con- 
strained as  soon  as  it  is  aware  of  being  observed ;  and  on 
the  other  hand,  the  shyest  or  most  conceited  man,  if  his 
whole  soul  be  absorbed  in  his  subject,  and  himself  for  the 
time  forgotten,  again  grows  free  and  expressive  in  action,  — 
so  far,  at  least,  as  bad  habits  will  now  permit  And  besides 
all  this,  there  has  sometimes  been  the  influence  of  wrong 
notions  about  action,  learned  from  unwise  teachers  or  from 
casual  talk. 

How  then  shall  the  preacher,  in  this  respect  also,  ''be as 
the  little  children  ?  "  He  must  cultivate  his  religious  sensi« 
bilities,  and  a  realizing  faith.  He  must  prayerfully  seek 
to  care  more  for  his  sacred  themes,  and  less  for  himself — 
to  keep  the  thought  of  self  habitually  and  thoroughly 

*  Herbert  Spencer  on  Style,  p.  11.    QuintilUn  (XI,  8)  eompsr«i 
siso  the  impression  made  on  as  bj  pictures, 
t  Dabney's  Sac  Ehet.  p.  828. 
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sabordinate  to  the  thought  of  saying  souls,  and  glorifying 
the  Redeemer.  He  must  remember  that  he  himself,  as  the 
Creator  made  him,  is  called  to  preach  the  gospel;  and 
that  with  his  individuality  unimpaired,  while  fieu^ulties  are 
developed  and  feiults  corrected,  he  is  to  do  the  work  to 
him  appointed.  Then,  thoroughly  possessed  with  his  sub- 
ject, lifted  above  the  fear  of  man,  and  kindled  into  zeal  for 
usefulness,  let  him  speak  out  what  he  thinks  and  feels.  No 
doubt  he  will  make  some  blunders ;  but  what  of  that  ?  A 
child  can  never  learn  to  walk,  without  sometimes  fiiUing. 
But  the  child  will  not  keep  on  falling  the  same  way; 
and  so  the  speaker's  blunders  may  teach  him  something. 
Though  probably  not  aware  of  them  at  the  time,  because 
too  busy  with  higher  things,  he  may  recall  afterwards  his 
&ults  of  action,  or  may  be  told  of  them  by  some  kindly,  or 
perhaps  some  unkind  critic,  —  and  next  time  he  will  notice 
a  little,  and  correct  or  avoid. 

Some  men  have  naturally  much  more  action  than  others. 
And  so  with  races,  and  men  of  the  same  race  in  di£forent 
regions.  The  more  excitable  nations,  as  the  French,  ges- 
ticulate almost  constantly ;  the  English  comparatively  lit- 
tle. On  this  subject  English  writers  should  not  be  heeded 
by  us;"*"  for  Americans  are  naturally  more  ardent  and 
excitable,  more  inclined  to  firee  and  varied  gesture,  than  the 
English.  And  the  same  man  will  have  more  or  less  action, 
according  to  his  physical  condition  and  the  mood  he  is  in, 
as  well  as  according  to  the  subject  and  the  circumstances. 
Trust,  then,  to  spontaneous  impulse.  Do  not  repress  na- 
ture, save  where  particular  faults  present  themselves.  And 
never  force  nature;  for  action  is  not  indispensable,  while 
unnatural  action  would  be  injurious.  Bobert  Hall  had 
usually  not  much  gesture,  though  hb  expression  of  counte- 
nance was  remarkable.    Spurgeon  has  nothing  very  strik- 

«£.g.  Whatelj,  p.  448,  saya:  *«  Action  Ib  hardly  to  U 
M  any  part  of  the  orator  s  art.'* 
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oig  in  his  action,  but  an  extraordinary  voice.  On  the  other 
hand,  **  there  is  an  oaken  desk  shown  at  Eisenach,  which 
Xiuther  broke  with  his  fist  in  preaching ; "  *  and  the  Apos- 
tle Paul  appears  to  have  had  a  peculiar  and  impressive 
manner  of  stretching  forth  his  hand.  Do,  then,  what  is 
natural  with  you,  and  at  the  time.  Have  much  or  little 
action,  of  this  sort  or  of  that.  And  always  remember  that 
you  are  not  engaged  in  a  tournament,  but  in  a  battle  — 
ihat  your  great  concern  is  not  to  keep  within  rules,  but  to 
conquer. 

It  has  been  remarked  above  that  action,  the  ''speech  of 
the  body,"  includes  several  distinct  things. 

1.  Expression  of  countenance  has  great  power.  **  But 
especially  dominant  is  the  countenance.  With  this  we 
supplicate,  threaten,  or  soothe,  with  this  we  are  sad  or  joy- 
ous, elated  or  dejected ;  on  this  the  people  hang,  this  they 
look  at  and  study,  even  before  we  speak  ....  this  is  often 
superior  to  all  words."  f  With  the  exception,  however,  of 
one  feature,  expression  of  countenance  is  almost  involun- 
tary, and  little  can  be  done  in  the  way  of  improvement 
beyond  the  correction  of  faults.  When  a  man  is  possessed 
with  his  subject,  and  thoroughly  subordinates  all  thought 
of  self,  his  countenance  will  spontaneously  assume  every 
appropriate  expression. 

But  the  exception  is  notable.  CScerosays:  ''In  delivery, 
next  to  the  voice  in  effectiveness  is  the  countenance ;  and 
this  b  ruled  over  by  the  eyes."  J  "The  expressive  power 
of  the  human  eye  is  so  great  that  it  determines,  in  a  man- 
ner,  the  expression  of  the  whole  countenance.  It  is  almost 
impossible  to  disguise  it  It  is  said  that  gamblers  rely 
more  upon  the  study  of  the  eye,  to  discover  the  state  of 
their  opponents'  game,  than  upon  any  other  means.  Even 
animals  are  susceptible  of  its  power.  The  dog  watches  the 
ejrcs  of  his  master,  and  discovers  firom  them,  before  a  wonf 

tHoppin,  p.  S58.  f  Qui°^-  ^h  8,  72.  t  De  Or.  m,  69. 
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is  Spoken,  whether  he  is  to  expect  a  caress,  or  apprehend 
chastbsment  It  is  said  that  the  lion  cannot  attack  a  man 
BO  long  as  the  man  looks  him  steadily  in  the  eyes. ....  All 
the  passions  and  emotions  of  the  human  heart,  in  all  their 
degrees  and  interworkings  with  each  other,  express  them- 
selves, with  the  utmost  fulness  and  power,  in  the  eyes.''  * 
Now  the  eyes  we  can  in  some  respects  control.  We  cannot 
by  a  volition  make  them  blaze,  or  glisten,  or  melt ;  but  we 
can  always  look  ai  the  hearers.  And  the  importance  of  this 
it  would  be  difficult  to  overstate.  Besides  the  direct  power 
which  the  speaker's  eye  has  over  the  audience,  penetrating 
their  very  soul  with  its  glance,  it  is  by  looking  that  he 
catches  their  expression  of  countenance,  and  enters  into 
living  sympathy  with  them.  We  have  before  remarked 
upon  the  sustaining  and  stimulating  power  of  sympathy  In 
the  audienccf  He  who  does  not  feel  helped  by  this,  and 
does  not  greatly  miss  it  when  wanting,  was  not  bom  to  be 
a  public  speaker,  or  has  strangely  perverted  his  nature  by 
wrong  notions  and  bad  methods.  And  in  addition  to  the 
involuntary  effect  upon  the  speaker  of  seeing  the  counte- 
nances of  his  hearers,  he  can  watch  the  effect  produced, 
and  purposely  adapt  his  thoughts,  style  and  manner  to  their 
condition  at  the  moment 

If  a  man  feels  as  he  should,  his  look  at  the  outset  will  bo 
respectfnl  without  timidity,  independent  without  defiance 
or  conceit,  andsolemn  without  sanctimoniousness,. and  then 
will  spontaneously  change  its  character  with  every  varia- 
tion of  feeling. 

2.  Posture.  In  walking,  standing,  sitting,  riding,  one 
should  take  pains  to  acquire  habitual  uprightness  and  ease 

♦McIlTaine,  p.  400. 

flntrod.  {1.  Comp.  also  Part  lY,  ohap.  1,  upon  the  grea. 
adrantage  which  an  extemporaneous  speaker  has  In  the  freedom  of 
the  eye.  Mollyaine,  p.  108  ff.,  states  Terjstronglj  the  Talne  of  sjs 
pathv  in  public  speaking. 
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and  then  in  public  speaking  there  will  be  little  danger  of 
liis  assuming  any  other  than  an  appropriate  posture.  But 
there  are  various  faults  which,  through  lack  of  such  habits, 
or  from  mistaken  views  of  oratory  or  wrong  feelings  at  the 
time  of  speaking,  many  persons  exhibit.  Quintilian  and 
later  writers  give  warning  as  to  these,  and  some  of  them 
ought  to  be  mentioned. 

Among  the  commonest  faults  of  preachers  is  leaning  on 
the  pulpit.  All  inexperienced  speakers  are  apt,  feeling  ill 
at  ease,  to  have  a  tottering  equilibrium,  and  to  look  for 
something  with  which  they  may  prop  themselves.  The 
pulpit  is  so  convenient  for  this  purpose,  that  we  need  not 
wonder  if  a  habit  of  leaning  on  it  is  often  formed.  When 
a  young  preacher  finds  himself  inclined  to  this,  he  should 
not  only  resist  the  tendency  while  in  the  pulpit^  but  should 
take  pains  in  social  meetings,  Sunday-school  speaking,  etc., 
to  stand  out  with  nothing  before  him.  A  few  early  experi- 
ences will  rapidly  form  a  habit,  good  or  bad. 

The  body  should  be  simply  erect  A  slight  inclination 
of  the  head  at  the  opening  is  with  most  men  a  natural 
expression  of  deference  for  the  audience,  but  it  must  be 
very  slight,  and  will  disappear  as  the  preacher  grows  more 
animated.  An  habitual  stoop  is  a  grave  fault,  both  because 
unsightly,  and  because  hurtful  to  the  organs  of  speech,  and 
should  be  corrected  if  possible;  with  a  few  men  it  is 
natural  and  invincible.  To  ''  rear  back,"  as  some  do,  sug- 
gests, though  it  be  unjustly,  the  idea  of  arrogance  or 
conceit. 

The  arms  should  hang  quietly  by  the  side.  To  fold  them 
on  the  breast  is  a  gesture  expressive  of  peculiar  sentiments 
and  to  be  rarely  used.  To  place  the  hands  on  the  hips,  if 
with  the  fingers  forward,  seems  to  indicate  a  sort  of  pert 
defiance;  if  with  the  fingers  backward,  it  suggests  weakness 
in  the  back.  To  clasp  the  hands  over  the  abdomen  ii 
offensive,  and  to  clasp  the  hands  behind  the  back  though 
40 
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not  offenrive,  is  scarcely  graceful,  particularly  if  they  art 
placed  under  the  coat-skirts.  To  put  them  in  the  coat 
pockets  is  inelegant,  and  in  the  breeches  pocket  is  vulgar. 
To  stand,  as  many  do,  with  one  hand  in  the  bosom,  or  to 
occupy  one  hand  in  playing  with  a  watch  key  or  guard,  or 
with  coat-buttons,  etc,  (Andrew  Fuller's  practice,)  is  in  a 
greater  or  less  degree  undesirable.  It  is  natural  that  the 
arms  should  at  first  hang  easily  by  the  side,  (with  the 
palm  towards  the  body,)  until  there  is  occasion  to  move  one 
or  both  in  gesticulation,  and  that  after  any  gesture  they 
«hould  tend  back  to  the  same  position,  though  in  many 
«nses  they  remain  for  a  while  in  some  intermediate  pqisition 

'  comparative  repose. 

The  feet  should  neither  be  feir  apart,  like  a  sailor,  nor  in 
^unediate  contact  Their  precise  position  will  be  deter- 
jtiined  by  the  man's  form  and  habits,  and  rules  laying 
down  one  particular  posture  should  be  rejected.  The 
Boman  orator  commonly  stood  with  the  left  foot  forward, 
because  he  bore  up  the  toga  on  his  left  arm,  and  the 
ancient  soldier  advanced  the  left  foot,  because  his  left  arm 
carried  the  shield.  No  similar  causes  now  exist  for  regu  • 
larly  advancing  the  left  foot.'*'  The  only  ground  of  choice 
would  seem  to  be,  that  if  one  hand  is  at  any  time  actively 
used  in  gesticulating,  it  seems  natural  and  easier  to  have 
the  corresponding  foot  thrown  somewhat  forward.  How 
often  a  speaker  is  to  change  posture  will  depend  on  his 
temperament  and  his  excitement  at  the  time;  one  need 
scarcely  give  himself  any  concern  on  that  point,  unless  he 
happens  to  be  inclined  to  a  restless,  fidgety  movement, 
which  is  of  course  to  be  avoided.  We  must  beware  of 
**  striking  an  attitude,"  like  Corporal  Trim,  and  many  an 
»ther  would-be  orator. 

He  who  finds  himself  inclined  to  any  of  these  fiEtults,  ought 
resolutely  to  correct  them,  carefully  to  guard  against  them. 
*  RuMell'8  Pulpi*  ElocaU  )n,  p.  867. 
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llie  only  real  difficulty  about  correcting  such  comparatively 
trifling  faults  is  that  men  will  not  think  them  worth  the 
trouble.  But  nothing  that  at  all  affects  a  preacher's  use- 
fulness is  really  trifling.  The  young  need  have  but  little 
trouble  in  curing  these  bad  habits;  and  for  those  of  middle 
age  it  is  still  entirely  possible.  Resolute  determination^ 
with  perseverance,  and  especially  care  to  form  counter 
habits  when  out  of  the  pulpit,  will  commonly  triumph. 
If  such  defects  really  cannot  be  remedied,  one  must  try 
not  to  be  worried  about  them,  but  to  do  his  best  notwith- 
standing. 

3.  Oesture  —  when  we  have  excluded  posture  —  denotes 
movement,  whether  of  the  whole  person,  the  feet,  the  body, 
the  head,  or  the  hands.  It  is  not  natural  for  a  speaker,  if 
at  all  animated,  to  stand  perfectly  still,  and  it  is  impor« 
tant  not  to  fidget  about,  nor  to  walk  the  platform  like  a 
tiger  in  his  cage.  Between  these  extremes,  a  man  will 
change  place  more  or  less  freely  according  to  temperament, 
circumstances,  and  taste.  To  stamp  with  the  foot,  may 
sometimes  naturally  express  indignation  or  certain  othei 
vehement  feelings,  but  it  is  apt  to  suggest  an  impotent 
rage ;  and  at  any  rate  it  is  scarcely  ever  becoming  in  a 
preacher.  Movements  of  the  body,  such  as  rocking  to  and 
fro,  or  swaying  from  side  to  side,  are  almost  always  to  bo 
avoided,  and  bending  far  forward  is  very  rarely  proper. 
The  head  has  a  variety  of  appropriate  and  expressive 
movements,  but  one  must  beware  of  awkwardness,  extreme 
vehemence,  and  monotony. 

The  arms  and  hands  have  to  be  considered  together 
because  in  public  speaking  there  can  be  scarcely  any 
gesture  with  the  hand  that  is  not  naturally  accompanied 
by  some  movunent  of  the  arm.  Thus  either  may  be  taken 
as  representing  both.  The  Greeks  comprehended  the  whole 
lurt  of  elocution  under  the  term  ckiranomy,  or  management 
of  the  hands.'*'  Certainly  the  hands  and  anas  are  in  gen 
*  RoMell,  p.  86a 
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ture  of  unequalled  impirtance.  Quintilian  says :  "  Asu 
the  hands,  without  which  delivery  would  be  mutilated  and 
feeble,  it  can  scarcely  be  said  how  many  movemeuts  tliey 
have,  when  they  almost  equal  the  number  of  words.  For 
other  parts  of  the  person  help  the  speaker,  these,  I  might 
almost  say,  speak  themselves."*  But  many  speakoa 
are  greatly  at  a  loss  what  to  do  with  thdr  handset  and 
a  similar  difficulty  is  often  betrayed  in  the  parlor  ani 
on  the  street  Gresley  here  points  out  an  advantage  of 
reading  sermons :  "  The  extemporaneous  preacher  .... 
must  find  employment  for  hb  hands.  But  when  you  have 
your  sermon  written  before  you,  your  hands  are  occasionally 
used  in  turning  over  the  leaves  of  the  manuscript,"  |  and  so 
the  reader,  fortunate  man,  is  not  compelled  to  gesticulate. 

It  would  be  tedious  to  catalogue  the  faults  which  may  be 
observed  in  gesture  with  the  hand  and  arm.  Among  the 
commonest  are  a  fluttering  of  the  hands,  which  with  some 
persons  becomes  a  marked  habit ;  a  shoving  motion,  which 
is  appropriate  to  express  abhorrence,  or  any  repulsion,  but 
not  otherwise ;  and  a  sort  of  boxing  movement  Some 
work  the  arm  up  and  down,  like  a  pump  handle,  and  others 
llap  the  fore-arm  only,  like  a  penguin's  wings,  instead  of 
moving  the  arm  from  the  shoulder,  with  the  free  actior 
which  public  speaking  naturally  prompts.  Angular  move- 
ments are  appropriate  to  certain  sentiments,  but  as  habit- 
ual, are  very  awkward.  The  palm  of  the  hand,  as  its  most 
expressive  part,  should  in  general  be  turned  towards  the 
audience,  and  somewhat  expanded.  ''  Yet  how  often  we 
see  the  hand  of  the  speaker  held  out  flat  and  dose,  like  a 
piece  of  board,  or  edgewise,  like  a  chopping  knife,  or  feebly 
hollowed,  like  that  of  a  b^gar,  receiving  alms.  Some- 
times, on  the  contrary,  we  see  it  clinched  in  a  style  whidi 
ealls  up  the  associations  of  smiting  with  the  fist  of  wicked 

«  Qolnt  XI,  8,  85.  f  Comp.  »boTe,  as  to  posture. 

I  Orosley  on  Prenehing,  p.  282. 
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new.*'  *  The  clenched  hand,  the  pointed  fore-finger,  etc^ 
are  very  efiective  when  their  peculiar  meaning  is  wanted, 
and  otherwise  are  proportionally  inappropriate  and  dam* 
aging.  It  is  also  a  common  fault  to  bring  down  the  hand 
with  a  slap  on  the  thigh,  a  movement  necessarily  ungrace- 
ful, or  to  slap  the  hands  frequently  together,  which  is  very 
rarely  appropriate ;  and  some  preachers  have  quite  a  ^ck 
of  banging  the  Bible. 

In  all  the  employments  and  circumstances  of  life,  let  the 
speaker  see  to  it  that  his  bearing  shall  be  free,  nncon* 
strained,  and  not  ungraceful.  Then  in  speaking  he  will 
have  little  occasion  to  think  of  posture  or  gesture,  and  may 
follow,  without  fear,  the  promptings  of  nature.  In  general, 
erne  should  never  repress  a  movement  to  which  he  is  in- 
clined, because  afraid  it  may  not  be  graceful.  After  all,  life 
and  power  are  &r  more  important  than  grace ;  and,  in  fact| 
timid  self-repression  destroys  grace  itself.  On  the  othef 
hand,  never  make  any  gesture  from  ealetJoHon.  It  must  ba 
the  spontaneous  product  of  present  feeling,  or  it  b  unnat- 
ural, and  has  but  a  galvanized  life.  He  who  declaims  or 
even  thinks  over  his  address  beforehand,  and  arranges  that 
here  or  there  he  will  make  such  or  such  a  gesture,  will 
inevitably  mar  his  delivery  at  that  point  by  a  fault,  wer«» 
he  Edward  Everett  himself  It  is  inexpressibly  foolish, 
though  actually  done  by  some  teachers  of  elocution,  to  be 
determining  how  many  sentences  may  be  uttered  before  the 
first  gesture.  It  is  utterly  unwise  to  begin  gesticulating  at 
any  point  from  the  notion  that  it  is  now  time  to  begin. 
The  time  to  begin  is  when  one  feels  like  beginning,  neither 
sooner  nor  later.  A  sermon  or  other  speech  ought  usually 
to  open  quietly,  and  therefore  there  will  usually  be  no  ges- 
tures just  at  the  outset 

A  few  simple  niles  may  be  added,  with  regard  to  actioo 
of  every  kind. 

*  Russell,  p.  860 
40« 
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(1.)  Action  should  be  suggestive  rather  than  imitatiye 
Closely  imitative  gestures,  except  in  the  case  of  certain  dig 
nified  actions,  are  unsuitable  to  grave  discourse,  and  belong 
rather  to  comedy.  In  saying,  ''he  stabbed  him  to  the 
heart,"  one  will  make  some  vehement  movement  of  the 
hand,  suggestive  of  the  mortal  blow ;  a  movement  imitat- 
ing it,  would  be  ridiculous,  comic.  A  really  good  man,  in 
preaching  at  a  University,  once  said:  "You  shut  your 
eyes  to  the  beauty  of  piety :  you  stop  your  ears  to  the  calls 
of  the  gospel :  you  turn  your  back,"  etc.,  and  in  saying  it, 
shut  his  eyes,  stopped  his  ears  with  his  fingers,  and  whirled 
his  broad  back  into  view.  Alas !  for  the  good  done  to  the 
students  by  his  well-meant  sermon.  In  "  suiting  the  action 
to  the  word,"  he  "o'erstepped  the  modesty  of  nature." 
Even  lifting  the  eyes  toward  heaven,  or  pointing  the  finger 
toward  it,  or  pressing  the  hand  upon  the  hearty  etc,  though 
allowable,  are  sometimes  carried  too  fiEur,  or  too  often  r^ 
peated. 

(2.)  Gresture  must  never  follow,  and  commonly  must 
slightly  precede,  the  emphatic  word  of  the  sentence.*  It 
seems  to  be  natural  that  excited  feeling  should  find  a  mom 
prompt  expression  in  the  instinctive  movement,  than  in 
speech,  which  is  the  product  of  reflection. 

(3.)  Action  must  not  be  excessive,  in  frequency  or  in 
vehemence.  To  some  subjects,  occasions,  or  states  of  feeling 
in  the  speaker,  it  is  natural  that  the  action  should  be  rare 
and  slight.  Too  frequent  gesture,  like  italics  in  writing 
and  emphasis  in  speaking,  gradually  weakens  its  own  effect- 
Extreme  vehemence  produces  a  revulsion  of  feeling  in  the 
hearer,  a  tendency  to  just  the  opposite  of  what  the  speaker 
desires.  Hamlet  says  to  the  players:  "Do  not  saw  the 
air  too  much  with  your  hand  thus,  but  use  all  gently :  for 
in  the  very  torrent,  tempest,  and  (as  I  may  say)  whirl- 
wind of  your  passion,  you  must  acquire  and  beget  a  tem* 
perance  that  may  give  it  smoothness." 
♦  Whately,  p.  446. 
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(4.)  Avoid  monotony.  A  certain  unvarying  round  of 
poetures  and  gestures,  again  and  again  repeated,  is  a  some- 
what common,  and  most  grievous  fault  Akin  to  it,  though 
not  yet  so  offensive,  is  the  use,  from  mere  habit,  of  some 
favorite  gesture,  when  the  emotion  felt  would  be  better 
expressed  by  some  other.  The  noticeably  frequent  recur- 
rence of  a  word,  a  tone,  or  a  gesture  b  always  a  fault,  and 
as  soon  as  one  becomes  aware  of  it,  should  be  carefully 
avoided.* 

In  conclusion,  it  is  proper  to  repeat  that  at  all  hazards 
there  must  be  life,  freedom,  power.  Do  not  repress  nature, 
though  it  must  be  governed ;  and  do  not  force  nature.  Aim 
not  at  positive  improvement  in  action,  but  negative  —  the 
correction  of  feiults  as  they  appear.  Look  out  for  such 
faults.  Now  and  then  ask  some  true  and  very  judicious 
friend  to  apprise  you  of  such  as  may  have  struck  him.  No 
one  can  be  in  this  respect  so  helpful  as  an  intelligent  wife. 
Speak  out  freely  and  boldly  what  you  feeL  A  man  can 
never  learn  to  perform  any  movement  gracefully  save  by 
performing  it,  frequently  and  with  great  freedom.  The 
vine  must  grow,  or  you  cannot  prune  it  And  let  us  not 
forget  that  even  some  of  a  man*s  faults,  in  action  and  in 
voice,  may  be  a  part  of  himself.  Correct  them  wherever 
possible ;  but  better  let  them  remain,  than  be  succeeded 
either  by  tameness  or  by  artificiality. 

«  Comp.  as  to  variety  of  ezpresdon,  Part  III,  ohap  4,  e^ 
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IMFOBTAKOE  OF  PUBLIO  WORSHIP. 

I  1.  Rbadiho  So&iptueb.     2  2.  Htmhs.     {  8.  Pubuo   P&Anm 
I  4.  Lbhoth  or  Sbbyiobb.    {  6.  Pulpit  DBoomuM.    |  6.  Gov 
'    OLUDiNQ  Remarks. 

A  TENDENCY  may  often  be  observed  in  our  religioiic 
assemblies  to  neglect  the  worship,  and  think  only  of 
the  preaching.  Indeed,  we  frequently  hear  good  men  speak 
of  the  preliminary  exercises.  The  devout  reading  of  God's 
Word,  sweet  hymns  of  praise,  and  "prayer  and  supplica- 
tion, with  thanksgiving"  —  these,  we  must  understand,  are 
>f  no  great  importance,  only  the  porch,  the  threshold ' 
Straws  show  which  way  the  wind  blows,  and  the  very  form 
of  public  notices  is  here  instructive.  "Divine  service  will 
be  held  at  St  Mark's  Church,  on  next,"  etc.    "  The  Bev. 

will  preach    at  the  Baptist    (Presbyterian 

Methodist,  etc.)  Church,  on  next,"  etc.  The  Episcop^ 
notice  mentions  only  the  service.  The  others  mention  on^j 
the  preaching,  and  rarely  fail  to  say  who  is  to  preach. 
Accordingly,  Highchurchmen  usually  care  little  for  the 
sermor,  being  mainly  concerned  that  it  should  be  suitably 
dhort ;  though  evangelical  Episcopalians  lay  much  greater 
stress  on  preaching,  and  are  often  anxious  for  some  liberty 
<if  omission  in  the  service.    The  other  denominations  men- 
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tioned,  too  generally  think  little  of  the  senrice,  the  worBhifx 
Borne  persons  among  them,  dissatisfied  with  the  felt  lack  of 
interest,  imagine  that  there  is  no  remedy  save  in  haying  a 
"  form  of  worship/'  or  some  approach  to  it ;  and  accord- 
ingly one  meets  now  and  then  with  a  Sunday-school  or  con- 
gregation reading  alternate  verses,  or  engaged  in  choral 
responses,  etc.,  —  some  "  entering  wedge"  for  other  things. 
But  the  remedy  lies  elsewhere.  The  freedom,  sponta- 
neity, simplicity,  spirituality,  of  New  Testament  worship 
must  be  maintained  at  all  costs.  The  natural  tendency  of 
the  human  heart  to  make  much  of  externals  while  devoid 
of  spirituality,  roust  by  all  means  be  resisted.  So  far  as  it 
IS  lack  of  devotional  feeling  on  their  part  that  makes  men 
weary  of  informal  modes  of  worship,  so  far  we  must  beware 
«if  yielding.  But  the  dissatisfaction  is  often  caused,  at  least 
m  part,  by  the  coldness,  lack  of  animation,  want  of  con- 
nection, and  general  slovenliness  which  in  so  many  cases 
mark  our  worship.  We  must  pay  far  more  attention  to 
this  than  is  common,  both  in  the  way  of  general  cultiva- 
tion and  of  preparation  for  each  particular  occasion.  This 
id  less  necessary  for  those  who  have  only  to  go  through  a 
form  of  service  prepared  by  others,  than  for  him  who,  on 
every  separate  occasion,  is  required  to  produce  a  service, 
for  himself  and  for  the  congregation.  Thoroughly  simple 
in  form,  so  as  not  to  encourage  the  people  to  rest  in  exter- 
nals, but  full  of  interest,  animation,  devoutness,  solemn 
sweetness,  and  with  a  specific  but  inelaborate  adaptation 
to  the  occasion,  —  such  should  be  our  worship.  That  which 
is  not  interesting  and  impressive  cannot  be  the  full  expres- 
sion of  warm  devotion,  and  then  the  expression,  by  a  gen- 
eral law,  reacts  upon  the  feeling.  Externals,  however  they 
may  appeal  to  sesthetic  sentiment,  can  never  create  devo- 
tion ;  but  animated  and  earnest  expression  will  strengthen 
devotion,  and  this  may  be  achieved  while  carefully  avoid- 
ing the  danger  of  formalism. 
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It  is  therefore  deemed  importaDt  to  speak  of  the  preach 
er's  part  in  the  conduct  of  public  worship.  This  can  only 
be  done  very  briefly  here,  though  the  subject  deserves  mi* 
nute  discussion,  and,  in  fact,  a  separate  treatise.* 

§1.      BEADING    8CBIPTUBE, 

1.  In  selecting  the  portion  or  portions  of  Scripture  to  be 
read,  we  should  prefer  such  as  are  in  a  high  degree  devo- 
tional ;  e.  g.  many  of  the  Psalms,  passages  from  Isaiah  and 
other  Prophets,  from  the  Gospels,  Epistles,  and  Revelation. 
These  will  not  only  instruct,  but  will  awaken  devout  feel- 
ing. The  reading  of  them  will  naturally  precede  the  prin- 
cipal prayer,  whether  immediately,  or  with  the  interven- 
tion of  a  hymn.  The  particular  kind  of  devotional  pas- 
sages selected,  and  the  general  tone  of  the  sermon,  should 
harmonize.  To  read  a  mournful  passage,  and  afterward 
preach  a  joyful  sermon,  or  vice  versa,  would  be  inappro- 
priate. Still,  a  general  harmony  is  sufficient ;  great  effort 
to  find  an  exact  correspondence  is  unnecessary,  if  not  un- 
becoming. 

But  there  are  many  cases  in  which  the  preacher  wishen 
to  read  the  connection  of  his  text.  If  this  connection  is 
highly  devotional  in  tone,  it  may  be  read  at  the  usual 
point,  as  a  part  of  the  worship.  If  not,  it  should  be  read 
after  the  principal  prayer,  either  before  the  second  hymn 
or  when  announcing  the  text.  In  this  case  it  is  often  well 
to  read  before  the  prayer  some  brief  devotional  passage,  as 

*  The  pastor's  management  as  to  the  whole  ordering  of  pnblie 
worship,  belongs  only  to  works  on  Pastoral  Duties;  bat  the  part 
which  he  himself  performs,  stands  in  immediate  and  almost  insep- 
arable connection  with  his  work  as  a  preacher,  and  may  be  regarded 
either  as  pertaining  to  Homiletios,  or  to  the  pastoral  work  In  gen- 
eral. The  best  discussions  are  those  of  Hoppin,  Shedd,  and  the 
German  writers.  See  below  for  works  oa  Hymns,  and  o&  pQbKi 
Prayer. 
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a  few  verses  from  a  psalm.  Sometimes  two  different  pas- 
sages may  be  read  in  immediate  succession.  In  all  these 
details  there  is  large  liberty,  and  one  need  be  no  more 
bound  by  custom  than  by  rubric.  Good  taste  and  devout 
feeling  should  govern,  and  there  may  be  an  interesting 
variety,  without  hunting  after  novelty.  A  good  effect  is 
sometimes  produced  by  reading  the  connection  of  the  text 
when  just  dodng  the  sermon.  In  very  many  cases  it  is 
best  not  to  re^  the  connection  at  all,  but  to  make  a  sum- 
mary statement  of  it  in  opening  the  discourse. 

The  passages  selected  need  not  begin  or  end  with  a  chap- 
ter. Some  preachers  seem  to  feel  bound  to  read  a  whole 
chapter,  however  long,  and  only  a  chapter,  however  short. 
We  have  heretofore  seen  *  that  the  current  division  into 
(;hapters  is  awkwardly  made,  often  uniting  matters  which 
are  wholly  distinct,  and  dividing  where  there  is  a  close 
connection.  By  quietly  disregarding  them  whenever  the 
sense  requires,  a  preacher  will  help  the  effect  of  the  service, 
and  will  accustom  his  hearers  to  look  out  for  the  real  con- 
nection, in  their  own  reading. 

If  the  passage  proposed  contains  expressions  which  now 
and  to  us  seem  indelicate,  it  may  be  either  exchanged  for 
another,  or  the  portions  in  question  omitted,  where  that  can 
be  done  without  attracting  attention,  and  without  material 
loss.  In  general  such  expressions  should  be  read,  and  if 
80,  then  without  the  slightest  hesitation,  reserve,  or  mani- 
festation  of  feeling.  The  beautiful  air  of  unconsciousness 
seen  in  a  refined  woman,  when  she  is  led  to  hear  or  see 
something  indelicate,  is  in  all  such  cases  the  best  model. 

2.  To  read  well,  is  a  rare  accomplishment.  It  is  much 
more  common  to  excel  in  singing,  or  in  public  speaking. 
Good  preachers  are  numerous,  compared  with  good  readers. 
The  requisites  to  good  reading  are  several.  One  must  have 
great  quickness  of  apprehension,  seizing  the  meaning  of 
*  Comp.  Pari  I,  ohap.  2,  2  2. 
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whole  sentences  at  a  glance;  for  one  of  the  commonest 
&ults  is  to  begin  reading  a  sentence  with  an  expression 
which  does  not  accord  with  its  close;  and  in  fact,  the 
reader  most  throughout  keep  clearly  in  mind  the  entire 
connection,  and  read  every  sentence  as  part  of  a  greater 
whole.  This  also  shows  the  need  of  a  familiar  acquaint- 
ance with  what  is  read,  and  if  not  with  the  language  of 
the  passage,  at  any  rate  with  its  subject-matter.  A  second 
requisite  is  sensibility,  so  as  not  only  to  understand,  but 
promptly  and  thoroughly  to  sympathize  with  the  sentiment 
Probably  this  is  oftener  wanting  than  the  former.  There 
must  also  be  great  flexibility  of  voice,  so  as  at  once  and 
exactiy  to  express  every  varying  shade  of  feeling.  And 
finally,  it  requires  ample  and  careful  practice.  But  very 
few  persons  practise  reading  much  at  the  critical  period  of 
life.  In  childhood,  knowledge  is  too  limited,  the  voice  has 
too  littie  power,  and  the  details  of  pronunciation,  etc,  re- 
quire too  much  attention,  to  admit  of  thoroughly  good 
reading.  Just  at  the  time  of  opening  maturity,  when  the 
mind  is  developed  in  strength  and  quick  in  its  grasp,  when 
the  sympathies  are  wide  and  still  sensitive,  when  the  voicu 
has  reached  nearly  its  full  power  and  lost  nothing  of  its 
flexibility,  ought  there  to  be  thorough  training,  whetiier 
with  or  without  instruction,  in  the  noble  art  of  reading. 
Careful  exercise  in  reading  ought  to  close  the  course  of 
College  study.  If  at  College  commencements,  instead  of 
the  inevitable  speech  we  could  hear  some  graduates  read — 
not  with  elocutionary  display,  and  half- acting  tricks,  but 
f  tmple,  manly,  genuine  reading  —  it  would  be  a  pleasure 
and  a  profit  to  all  concerned.  A  Reading  Club  in  a  vil- 
lage, especially  if  it  includes  both  sexes,*  will  (rften  be 

*  Women,  of  equal  caltare  and  practice,  will  oftener  read  well 
than  men ;  and  this  is  not  Burprising  when  we  note  that  women  art 
QBiuilly  quicker  in  apprehension,  more  sensitive  in  feeling  and  sjm* 
nathy,  and  have  greater  flexibility  of  Toioe. 
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more  profitable  than  a  debating  society.  Instruction  in 
reading  is  less  hazardous  than  in  public  speaking,  because 
the  former  is  to  some  extent  necessarily  an  artificial  thing, 
and  in  reading  there  is  somewhat  less  danger  of  corrupting 
nature  and  falling  into  wretched  affectations. 

He  who  reads  well,  must  of  course  be  a  master  of  oor 
rect  pronunciation,*  and  must  have  acquired  a  distinct  and 
easy  articulation.  Beyond  these,  everything  is  included  in 
what  we  call  expression;  and  power  of  expression,  so  far  as 
-  it  is  not  a  natural  gift,  must  be  acquired  by  well-ordered 
practice.  The  practice  ought  usually  to  be  in  reading  that 
with  which  he  is  well  acquainted,  and  in  full  sympathy. 
Besides  such  reading  for  practice,  one  should  embrace  every 
fit  occasion  of  reading  for  the  pleasure  and  profit  of  those 
who  hear  —  selecting  something  full  of  interest,  so  that  he 
may  forget  himself  in  the  sentiment  And  preachers  in« 
clined  to  be  lugubrious  ought  by  all  means  to  read  in  pri* 
vate  some  humorous  selections,  in  order  to  maintain  the 
equilibrium. 

Among  the  difierent  elements  of  expression  in  reading, 
two  or  three  must  be  briefly  mentioned.  The  first  thing 
thought  of  is  apt  to  be  emphasis;  and  the  first  result  of 
efibrt  in  this  direction  is  usually  a  great  amount  of  false 
emphaffls.  Besides  the  obvious  fault  of  placing  it  on  the 
wrong  word,  there  is  a  subtler  and  very  serious  fault,  which 
consists  in  failing  properly  to  distribute  the  emphasis. 
Many  men  of  ability  and  cultivation  will  throw  the  whole 
weight  of  emphasis  upon  a  single  word  of  the  sentence  or 
clause,  when  it  ought  to  be  divided,  in  difierent  propor- 
tions, between  two,  or  three,  or  several  words.  This  point 
deserves  special  attention  and  practice,  with  mutual  crit- 
icism on  the  part  of  friends.  Afler  all,  the  real  difficul- 
ty about  emphasis  is  in  thoroughly  comprehending  the 

*  MoIWaine's  Elocution,  p.  289-98,  has  a  full  diBOussion  of  Udf 
fubjeet,  with  many  •useful  examples  of  common  errors. 
41  2F 
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thought  and  feeling  the  sentiment  of  what  we  read  ;  aa  if 
shown  '.7  the  fact  that  we  very  rarely  hear  false  emphasU 
in  unrefetrainec  conversation.  It  may  be  i*emarked  that 
the  Book  of  Proverbs  presents  numerous  admirable  exam* 
pies  for  exercise  in  emphasis.  Very  many  persons  read 
all  interrogative  sentences  with  the  peculiar  expression  at 
the  close  which  is  appropriate  to  questions  expecting  the 
answer  yes  or  no.  Thus:  Did  he  say  he  would  comeT 
But  there  is  a  second  class  of  questions  which  expect  an 
answer,  but  not  in  the  form  of  yes  or  no.  Thus:  Who 
said  he  would  come?  And  in  a  third  class  no  answer  is 
expected ;  as,  Will  any  one  ever  come  and  help  meT  The 
distinction  is  here  very  obvious,  and  never  overlooked  in 
conversation,  but  frequently  in  reading.  —  There  should 
very  rarely  be  any  gesture  in  reading,  beyond  some  natural 
movement  of  the  head,  together  with  expression  of  counte- 
nance.—  The  injunction  often  given  by  teachers,  "read 
pr^isely  as  if  you  were  talking,"  is  not  strictly  correct 
A  sort  of  oratorical  reading  is  strongly  to  be  condemned, 
and  it  may  be  convenient  to  say,  "  read  more  as  if  you 
were  talking,"  but  the  essential  distinction  between  talk- 
ing and  reading  should  not,  and  in  fact  cannot,  be  des- 
troyed.* 

It  is  particularly  important  that  the  Scriptures  should  b« 
well  read.  A  comparatively  small,  and  rapidly  diminish- 
ing number  of  persons  in  our  congregations  are  now  neces- 
sarily dependent  on  public  reading  for  their  entire  know- 
ledge of  Scripture,  as  was  so  common  at  first,  when  it  was 
said,  "  Blessed  is  he  that  readeth,  and  they  that  hear,  the 
words  of  this  prophecy."  f  But  as  a  matter  of  fact,  many 
persons  do  not  read  the  Bible  themselves,  and  their  minds 
are  brought  in  direct  contact  with  it  only  by  the  public 
reading.  On  the  other  hand,  those  who  read  the  Bible 
most  at  home,  are  often  most  pleased  to  hear  it  read  w 

«Comp  P»Ft  IV,  chap.    ,  J  1.  »•  ^f  ^^'  ^  '  • 
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public  worship.  And  in  general,  whatever  leasons  there 
are  for  reading  anything  well,  apply  pre-eminently  to  the 
book  of  all  books,  the  Word  of  God.  Good  reading  has 
an  exegetical  value,  helping  to  make  plain  the  sense.  It 
also  brings  out  the  full  interest,  and  impressiveness,  of  the 
passage  read.  There  are  passages  which  have  had  a  new 
meaning  for  us,  and  an  added  sweetness,  ever  since  we  once 
heard  them  read,  it  may  be  long  ago,  by  a  good  reader.* 

But  to  read  the  Bible  really  well,  is  a  difficult  task. 
The  common  mode  of  printing  the  verses,  often  seriously 
obscures  the  connection.  The  proper  names  require  atten- 
tion, that  we  may  pronounce  them  readily,  correctly,  and 
yet  without  pedantry .f  Far  more  important  is  the  lack 
of  full  intellectual  and  spiritual  sympathy  with  Scripture, 
which  so  often  prevents  our  entering  fully  into  the  sense. 
There  is  a  common  tendency  to  be  subdued  by  mistaken 
reverence  into  a  uniform  tone,  devoid  of  real  expression 
The  Bible  should  never  be  read  precisely  as  we  read  other 
books.  It  is  all  sacred,  and  in  reading  even  its  less  strik- 
ingly devotional  parts  there  should  be  a  prevailing  solem- 
nity ;  but  this  solemnity  does  not  forbid  a  rich  variety  of 
expression,  as  many  readers  appear  to  imagine. 

Different  parts  of  the  Bible  also  differ  very  widely  in 
subject  and  style,  and  there  must  be  a  corresponding  differ- 
ence in  the  reading.  There  are  narrative  j  ortions,  varying 
from  simple  stories  through  many  grades  to  the  surpassingly 
pathetic  or  impassioned  ;  didaetic  portions,  of  many  kinds, 
as  seen  in  our  Lord's  various  discourses,  in  the  precepts 
which  everywhere  abound,  and  in  the  elaborate  and  often 
passionate  arguments  of  certain  Epistles  of  Paul;  and 

*  See  in  Bussell,  p.  291*4,  some  good  remarks  on  the  importance 
of  reading  the  Scriptures  welL 

f  NoTor  depart  from  the  pronunciation  of  them  which  Ib  common 
among  edacated  people,  anlees  there  is  something  real  to  be  gained 
by  it 
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poetical  portions,  comprising  the  ele  ;ated  in  agery  of  pro 
phetic  description,  both  in  the  Old  and  in  the  New  Tes* 
tament,  the  poetical  argument  of  Job  and  precepts  of 
Proverbs,  and  the  immense  variety  of  lyrical  passages,  in 
the  Psalms  and  elsewhere,  presenting  many  phases  of  feel- 
ing, and  often  passing,  in  the  same  brief  Psalm,  from 
penitence  to  rejoicing  and  praise.*  In  fact,  the  Bible  is 
not  so  much  a  single  book  as  a  library,  containing  almost 
every  species  of  composition,  and  requiring  to  be  read  in 
almost  every  variety  of  manner. 

One  ought  never  to  read  a  passage  in  public  worship, 
without  being  thoroughly  acquainted  with  it,  and  this  will 
usually  require  that  it  be  carefully  gone  over  but  a  short 
time  before 

8.  It  was  once  a  very  common  practice,  and  is  stil^ 
wisely  retained  in  some  quarters,  to  make  in  connectior 
with  the  reading,  explanatory  and  other  remarks.  These 
should  not  be  so  numerous  or  extensive  as  to  usurp  the 
attention  due  to  the  passage  itself.  They  should  aim  to 
explain  it,  to  awaken  interest  in  it,  occasionally  to  indicate 
some  of  its  practical  bearings,  and  especially  to  give  it 
effect  in  exciting  devotional  feeling.  If  there  has  been 
thorough  study  of  the  passage,  and  if  the  preacher  has 
taken  pains  to  acquire  skill  in  this  respect,  there  may  be 
brief,  lively  and  yet  devout  remarks  that  will  make  this 
part  of  our  public  worship  far  more  interesting  and  profit- 
able. But  random  remarks,  made  without  study  and  with- 
out skill,  do  but  interrupt  the  reading,  and  are  sometimes 
a  sore  drag  upon  its  movement. 

§2.      HTMNS. 
h  It  is  strange  that  some  ministers  should  care  so  little 

*  Russell,  Pulpit  Elocution,  p.  295,  has  a  partially  similar  olassi- 
ication,  witk  some  remarks  upon  the  seToral  classes,  and  some  good 
specimens  of  each  ▼arie^ 
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tow  the  proper  selection  of  hymns.  They  surely  do  not 
consider  the  blessed  power  of  sacred  song,  nor  iie  fact 
that  inappropriate  and  unimpressive  hymns  not  only  fail 
of  doing  good,  but  are  positively  chilling  and  painful. 
Some  taJ^e  their  hymns  at  the  first  opening  of  tlie  book, 
with  no  care  to  make  them  suit  the  general  tone  of  the 
servica  Others  are  solicitous  that  every  hymn  shall  be 
upon  precisely  the  subject  discussed  in  the  sermon,  forget- 
ting that  hymns  are  designed  not  for  instruction,  but  to 
express  and  quicken  devotional  feeling. 

To  succeed  well  in  selecting,  and  also  in  reading  hymns, 
one  must  understand  the  nature,  and  sympathize  with  th« 
spirit  of  lyrical  poetry  —  that  is,  of  poetry  suitable  to  be 
sung.  Some  men  are  so  constituted  as  to  do  this  with  ease^ 
but  all  will  be  benefited  by  making,  as  they  may  find 
opportunity,  special  study  of  the  chief  lyric  poets,  such  as 
Pindar  and  Horace,  Goethe  and  Beranger,  Burns  and  the 
Old  English  Ballads,*  as  well  as  good  lyrics  from  many 
other  sources.  This  will  not  only  develop  and  refine  the 
general  taste  for  poetry,  but  the  special  taste  for  lyrics, 
which,  besides  their  importance  for  our  purpose,  are  among 
the  highest  and  most  potent  forms  that  poetry  can  assumcf 

The  devout  study  of  the  Psalms,  while  pursued  chiefly 
for  higher  purposes,  will  also  give  one  a  better  comprehen- 
sion  of  the  spirit  of  Scripture  poetry.  And  Christian 
hymns,  of  difierent  ages  and  nations,  exist  in  rich  abun- 
dance, suited  to  advance  personal  piety,  and  at  the  same 
time  to  improve  the  critical  appreciation  of  sacred  lyrics, 
so  that  we  may  become  able  to  select  wisely.  The  most 
valuable  of  these  are  the  Patristic  and  Medisdval  Latin 
Hymns,  the  (German  and  the  English  Hymns.  The  first 
are  often  disfigured  by  more  or  less  of  unsound  teachingi 

*  The  best  collection  easily  accessible  ia  Percy's  Reliqaen^  which 
nnj  be  lukl  in  cheap  editions, 
f  Compare  Shedd,  p.  801-4. 
41  ♦ 
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many  of  them  being  addressed  to  the  Vir^n  Mary  or  tht 
Bainto ;  yet  even  these  have  mach  that  is  of  great  vaJue, 
while  others,  including  some  of  the  very  finest,  aie  almost 
entirely  free  from  objectionable  matter,  and  full  of  the 
noblest  poetical  and  devout  inspiration.*  The  German 
Hymns  began  to  be  composed  at  an  earlier  period,  and  are 
now  more  numerous  than  our  own ;  and  many  of  them 
are  unsurpassed  for  rhythmical  movement,  and  devotional 
sweetne6S.t  English  Hymns  were  very  few  before  the 
time  of  Dr.  Watts,  early  in  the  last  century ;  but  to  the 
great  number  produced  by  him,  and  afterwards  by  Charles 
Wesley,  copious  additions  have  ever  since  continued  to  be 
made,  till  now  we  have  a  goodly  heritage.  All  the  recent 
hymn-books,  particularly  those  issued  by  Congr^ational- 
ists  and  by  Baptists,  are  rich  with  beautiful  and  blessed 
hymns,  though  usually  containing  some  that  could  be 
spared.  The  minister  ought,  by  all  means,  whatever  time 
and  pains  it  may  require,  to  make  himself  thoroughly 
familiar  with  his  Hymn-book,  in  order  to  prepare  him  for 
prompt  and  judicious  selection,  to  make  him  ready  in  that 
timely  quotation  from  hymns,  which  adds  more  in  preach- 
ing than  quotation  from  any  other  source  except  the  Bible, 
and  to  increase  his  personal  piety.  A  delightfril  hour  may 
sometimes  be  spent  by  friends  in  discussing  the  Hymn- 
book,  comparing  favorite  hymns,  reading  specimens,  and 
thus  gaining  critical  knowledge,  at  the  same  time  with 
devotional  enjoyment  and  profit  It  is  also  important  to 
examine  other  collections  than  our  own,  to  look  out  the 
original  form  of  hymns  from  the  older  writers  which  have 
been  altered,  and  others  which  modem  works  omit,  as 

*  There  are  conTenient  colleotions  by  Daniel  and  by  Mone,  and 
Trench  has  an  entertaining  little  volume  entitled  Soored  Latia 
Poetry. 

t  Br.  P.  Sohaff  has  issued  a  German  Hymn- B« ok,  oopioua,  aad  im 
i^ttbt  the  res^t  ^f  careful  selection. 
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men  in  Watts  and  Rippon,  in  the  complete  Poetical 
Works  of  Charles  Wesley,  etc.  And  there  are  inferior 
collections,  containing  some  homely  pieces  which  would 
be  at  once  rejected  by  the  critics,  but  which  have  such 
power  with  the  people  as  to  provoke  inquiry,  and  often 
to  reward  it.  One  may  also  find  it  interesting  to  classify 
the  principal  writers  of  English  hymns,  according  to  the 
number  and  excellence  of  the  hymns  they  have  left  un. 
The  first  class  would  doubtless  contain  Watts  and  Charles 
Wesley ;  the  second  probably  Cowper,  Montgomery,  and 
Miss  Steel;  the  third,  John  Newton,  Doddridge,  and 
Beddome;  and  then  there  would  be  a  numerous  class 
of  those  who  have  written  one  or  a  few  hymns  of  the 
highest  excellence.*  The  circumstances  connected  with 
the  original  production  of  a  hymn  are  sometimes  very 
interesting,  and  while  it  is  seldom  desirable  to  mention 
them  when  the  hymn  is  about  to  be  sung,  they  may 
sometimes  be  stated,  with  good  efiect,  when  it  is  quoted  in 
a  sermon. 

The  properties  of  a  good  hymn  may  be  briefly  stated  as 
follows:  (1)  Correct  in  sentiment  Its  general  doctrine 
should  be  sound,  which  is  not  quite  true  of  some  populai 
hymns  and  songs  and  choruses,t  and  all  its  particular  sen- 
timents should  be  just  (2)  Devotional  in  its  spirit  Some, 
even  of  Beddome's  hymns,  are  purely  didactic,  and  nol 
warm  or  movuig.  A  good  many  hymns  as  to  affliction, 
and  as  to  heaven,  present  morbid  or  merely  £uiciful  sen< 
timent,  altogether  wanting  in  true  devotional  feeling. 
(3)  Poetical  in  imagery  and  diction.     Many  hymns  ar€ 

*  Works  on  English  Hymns,  accessible  and  cheap,  are  those  of 
Belcher,  and  Christopher,  and  an  entertaining  work  entitled 
ETenings  with  the  Sacred  Poets. 

f  E.  g.  **I  want  to  be  an  angel."  SaTed  human  beinga  are  es* 
ttrely  distinct  from  angels,  and  occnpy,  in  some  respects^  a  poti 
lioii  0*  higher  dignity. 
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onlj  metrical  prose,  without  any  touch  of  genuine  imagiiM- 
tion,  and  sometimes  employing  words  that  are  alien  to  tlK; 
very  genius  of  poetry.  But  a  song  which  is  not  really 
poetical,  lacks  a  vital  element  of  power.  Even  when  we 
chant  unmetrical  sentences,  they  must  always  be  poetical 
in  sentiment,  the  language  of  imagination  and  passion. 
(4)  Rhythmical,  being  correct  as  to  metre,  animated  and 
varied  in  movement,  and  yet  not  rugged  or  halting,  but 
truly  melodious.*  (5)  Symmetrical,  the  verses  exhibiting 
a  regular  progress  in  thought,  and  forming  a  complete 
and  harmonious  whole.  In  a  thoroughly  good  hymn  it 
would  not  be  possible  to  omit  any  verse,  without  destroy- 
ing the  sense.  Still,  there  are  many  useful  and  even 
delightful  hymns  in  which  this  is  not  the  case,  and  when 
the  exigencies  of  our  worship  require  the  omission  of  some 
verse  or  verses,  much  greater  care  should  be  taken  than  is 
sometimes  observed,  so  to  manage  the  omission  as  to  leave 
the  hymn  still  coherent  and  harmonious.t 

It  is  better  that  the  first  hymn  sung  should  not  relate 
to  the  precise  subject  of  the  sermon,  but  be  emphatically 
a  hymn  of  worship.  Especially  when  the  sermon  is  to  the 
unconverted,  must  it  be  out  of  place  to  begin  the  solemn 
worship  of  Gk>d  by  a  mere  metrical  exhortation  to  impeni- 
tent men.  Of  course  this  opening  hymn,  as  well  as  every 
other  part  of  the  worship,  should  have  a  general  harmony 
of  tone  with  all  that  b  to  follow.  The  hymn  immediately 
preceding  the  sermon  will  naturally  be  preparatory.  The 
last  hymn  will  apply  the  sermon,  or  express  the  senti* 
ments  which  the  subject  presented  ought  to  excite,  or  form 
a  general  conclusion  t^  the  services.  And  it  should  be 
constantly  borne  in  mind  that  speeific  appropriateness  to 

*8ee  below  as  to  rhythmical  pauses. 

f  Numerourf  examples  of  faulty  hymns  which  it  would  be  instrvd* 
IIto  to  examine,  (as  well  as  many  of  great  exoellenoe,)  are  found  la 
the  Olney  Hymns  (John  Newton's  Works). 
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die  sabject  of  the  sermon  is  &r  less  important  in  a  hjrmr* 
khan  tiiat  it  should  be  a  truly  good  hymn,  eminently  pleas* 
ing,  impressive,  warm.  As  in  the  case  of  texts,  it  is  very 
unwise  to  avoid  the  familiar  hymns,  for  they  have  become 
familiar  because  they  are  singularly  good. 

2.  Why  should  we  read  hymns  at  all,  when  they  are 
about  to  be  sung  ?  Not  only  because  many  present,  par- 
ticularly  in  some  parts  of  the  country,  will  have  no  hymn- 
book,*  but  because  the  previous  reading  brings  the  mind 
into  a  certain  sympathy  with  the  sentiment,  so  that  we 
enter  into  it  more  fully  when  it  is  sung,  —  somewhat  foi 
the  same  reason  that  makes  us  so  apt  to  ask  that  a  good 
song  may  be  repeated.  It  follows  that  the  reading  ought 
to  be  animated  and  sympathetic.  If  a  man  cannot,  or  will 
not  read  otherwise  than  in  a  dull,  languid,  monotonous 
fashion,  he  had  probably  better  omit  the  reading  altogether. 
True,  the  overdone,  oratorical  manner  of  reading  hymns  is 
extremely  objectionable.  There  should  be  no  effort,  noth- 
ing but  natural  feeling.  But  then  if  the  hymn  is  a  good 
one,  worthy  to  be  read  and  sung  at  all,  and  if  the  man' 
knows  it  well,  irom  general  acquaintance  or  from  thought- 
ful riding  not  long  before,  it  will  not  be  natural  to  read 
it  otiierwise  than  with  life  and  warmth.  To  read  in  a  calm 
and  perflsctly  quiet  manner^  the  words 

'* Jesus!  I  love  thy  charming  name, 
'Tis  music  to  mine  ear/' 

would  be,  for  a  truly  devout  man,  well-nigh  impossible. 

*  For  the  same  reason  it  is  still  proper,  in  some  places,  as  it  was 
•nee  Tory  common,  to  **giye  out'*  the  hymn,  two  lines  at  a  time. 
Alas  t  there  are  not  a  few  localities  in  which  many  white  as  well 
as  colored  people  cannot  read,  and  giving  out  is  a  great  comfort  te 
Ihem.  Better  annoy  the  chief  singers  a  little,  than  despise  om 
weak  brethren,  and  rob  them  of  a  share  In  this  delightftil  part  of 
lk«  worship. 
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In  £Bicty  as  to  all  expression  of  feeling,  cultivated  peoph 
%re  more  apt  fiistidiousl  j  to  shrink  back,  than  to  transcend 
<he  limits  of  propriety. 

Similar  considerations  will  show  that  the  rhythm  of  hymns 
must  never  be  disregarded.  The  sing-song  fashion  of  read 
ing  verse,  often  observed  in  ignorant  men,  and  the  monot> 
onous  inflections,  regularly  reproduced  at  the  end  of  the 
first,  second,  third  and  fourth  lines  by  many  educated  men, 
are  one  evil ;  but  it  is  going  grievously  to  the  other  ex- 
treme if  a  man  attempts,  as  some  actually  avow,  to  read 
verse  as  if  it  were  prose.  The  sense  is  predominant ;  but 
to  n^lect  the  rhythm  is  both  to  lose  part  of  the  beauty 
and  impressiveness  of  the  hymn,  and  to  offend  by  the  con- 
spicuous absence  of  what  is  naturally  expected  and  de* 
manded.  Especially  must  we  observe  the  rhythmical 
pause  at  the  end  of  every  line ;  not  letting  the  voice  drop» 
nor  take  the  &lling  inflection,  unless  the  sense  so  requires; 
but  even  where  the  sense  goes  right  on,  we  should  make  a 
slight  pause,  with  the  voice  suspended,  in  recognition  of 
the  rhythmical  close.  In  all  lines  of  any  considerable 
length,  there  is  also  an  equally  important  pause  somewhere 
about  the  middle  of  the  line,  the  varied  position  of  which 
greatly  contributes  to  the  rhythmical  efiect.  Those  who 
have  not  studied  the  classic  caesura,  may,  without  embar* 
rassing  themselves  with  technicalities,  easily  learn  to  per^ 
ceive  the  position  of  this  pause,  by  privately  reading  many 
lines  with  a  view  to  it,  especially  by  exaggerating,  at  first, 
the  rhythmical  movement,  making  even  a  sing-song.  Some- 
times there  are  two  such  pauses,  one  near  the  beginning, 
the  other  towards  the  end,  of  the  line.  These  rhythmical 
pauses  are  too  often  neglected,  though  a  man  of  good  ear 
for  music  will  frequently  observe  them  unconsciously. 
And  yet  they  may  be  mastered  with  comparative  ease."" 

*  Mtny  good  examples  are  given  in  the  Appendix  to  L.^rd'i  Laws 
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Not  a  little  may  also  be  gained  from  the  stndy  of 
English  metres,  particularly  those  common  in  hymns.  A 
man's  ear  may  for  the  most  part  carry  him  through)  but  it 
must  often  fail.  There  are  exceedingly  few  persons  who 
read  verse  without  frequent  faults,  unless  they  have  at- 
tended to  its  metrical  structure.  The  taak  of  learning 
the  metres  of  our  hymns  is  not  difficult,*  and  to  classify 
them  into  the  somewhat  numerous  varieties  of  Iambic, 
Trochaic,  (with  combinations  of  the  two,)  Anapaestic,  and 
(in  a  few  specimens)  Dactylic  verse,  will  be  to  some  per- 
sons a  pleasant  amusement,  by  no  means  devoid  of  profit. 
It  is  in  reading  Anapaestic  hymns,  many  of  which  are  ex- 
tremely beautiful,  that  faults  are  most  frequently  observed. 

It  will  of  course  greatly  increase  a  man's  skill  in  reading 
hymns,  and  will  especially  serve  to  correct  a  tendency  to 
be  dolorous  or  monotonous,  if  he  will  often  read  aloud  from 
secular  verse.  It  would  help  many  a  preacher  with  his 
Common  Metre  hymns,  now  and  then  to  read  to  some 
friends,  with  full  life  and  spirit,  Cowper*s  John  Gilpin. 

It  is  curious  to  see  how  old  customs  are  maintained,  after 
the  occasion  for  them  has  ceased  to  exist.  When  even  the 
leader  of  the  singing  had  no  hymn-book,  it  was  necessary 
to  announce  beforehand  the  metre  of  the  h3rmn ;  and  this 
is  still  regularly  and  most  formally  done  by  many  Baptist 
and  Methodist  ministers,  where  there  is  no  possible  need 
for  it.  So  in  "giving  out,"  the  minister  would,  afb&t  read- 
ing over  the  hymn,  then  read  the  first  two  lineSy  to  b« 

of  Figurative  LaDguage,  and  in  Russeirs  Pulpit  Elocution.  There 
is  also  a  good  disoussion,  chiefly  with  reference  to  heroic  verae,  io 
Karnes*  Elements  of  Criticism. 

•  They  may  be  studied  with  advantage  in  Angus*  Hand-book  of 
the  English  Tongue,  Quackenbos*  Composition  and  Rhetoric,  and  tc 
some  extent  in  almost  any  treatise  on  Composition  or  on  Grammar. 
There  is  also  a  book  on  English  Metres,  (or  some  such  title,)  by 
Bftrett 
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tang;  and  where -giving  out  has  long  been  abandoned, 
often  Btill  the  minister  will  repeat  the  first  two  lines  in  th€ 
same  way.  If  it  is  desired  to  revive  the  impression  of  th# 
opening  words,  this  is  lawful,  but  will  frequently  be  better 
accomplished  bj  reading  again  simply  the  first  line,  or  in 
other  cases  the  whole  verse. 

3.  With  reference  to  the  music  of  hymns,  it  is  proper 
here  to  make  only  a  brief  remark.  The  superiority  of  con- 
gregational  singing  is  beyond  question.  Yet  it  seems  gen* 
erally  necessary  to  have  a  choir,  whose  proper  function  is 
to  lead  the  singing  of  the  congregation,  but  whose  well- 
known  tend^icy  is  to  usurp  the  whole.  Hence  result  great 
evils,  sadly  fitmiliar  to  us  all.  Now  the  preacher  is  the 
proper  mediator  between  choir  and  congregation.  If  a 
lover  of  music,  especially  if  able  to  sing  well  by  note,  he 
may  keep  the  sympathies  of  the  choir,  and  may  induce 
them,  not  by  public  but  private  requests,  to  sing  for  the 
most  part  familiar  tunes ;  and  then  an  occasional  public 
and  private  exhortation  to  the  people,  to  take  part  in  the 
singing,  will  effect  the  best  arrangement  that  is  usually 
practicable.  Friendly  conference  with  the  leader  of  the 
singing  might  also  secure  a  better  adaptation  of  tune  to 
hynm  than  is  often  observed. 

J  3.      PUBLIC  PRAYER.* 

The  prayers  form  the  most  important  part  of  public 
worship.  He  who  leads  a  great  congr^ation  in  prayer, 
who  undertakes  to  express  what  they  feel,  or  ought  to  feel, 
before  God,  to  give  utterance  to  their  adoration,  confession, 
supplication,  assumes  a  very  heavy  responsibility.  We 
all  readily  agree,  and  sometimes  partially  realize,  that  it  is 

*  See  on  this  subject,  besides  the  Qermsn  writers  and  Hoppin, 
Porter's  Homiletics,  Dabney's  Sao.  Rhet.  (Riehmoad,  1870),  tad 
Miller's  ydume  on  Public  Prayer 
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A  solemn  thing  to  speak  to  the  people  for  Ghxl ;  is  it  less  so 
when  we  speak  to  Grod  for  the  people  ?  Whatever  prep- 
aration is  possible  for  performing  this  daty,  ought  surely 
to  be  most  carefully  made.  And  yet,  while  very  few  now 
question  the  propriety  of  preparation,  both  general  and 
special,  for  the  work  of  preaching,  it  is  feared  the  great 
majority  still  utterly  neglect  to  prepare  themselves  for  the 
conduct  of  public  prayer. 

The  general  preparation  for  leading  in  public  prayer  con- 
sists chiefly  in  the  following  things :  (1)  Fervent  piety. 
This  will  mclude  the  habit  of  praying  in  private,  and  in 
social  meetings.  K  it  be  true  that "  the  only  way  to  learn 
to  preach  b  to  preach,''  it  is  still  more  emphatically  true 
that  the  only  way  to  learn  to  pray  is  to  pray.  And  while 
some  do  tolerate  preaching  for  practice,  dl  will  utterly 
condemn  praying  for  practice.  It  is  thus  plain  that  no 
one  wUl  regularly  pray  well  in  public,  who  does  not  pray 
much  and  devoutly  in  private.  Along  with  this  it  may  be 
observed,  that  in  every  attempt  to  pray,  under  whatever 
circumstances,  one  should  earnestly  endeavor  to  realize  what 
he  18  doing.  (2)  Familiarity  with  Scripture,  both  as  fur- 
nishing topics  of  prayer,  and  supplying  the  most  appro* 
priate  and  affecting  language  of  prayer.  The  minister 
should  be  constantly  storing  in  his  memory  the  more 
directly  devotional  expressions  found  everywhere  in  the 
Bible,  and  especially  in  the  Psalms  and  Prophets,  the  Gos- 
pels, Epistles  and  Revelation.  Perhaps  a  few  men  err,  in 
making  their  prayers  consist  of  an  almost  uninterrupted 
succession  of  long  quotations ;  but  this  is  uncommon,  and 
most  of  us  greatly  need  in  our  prayers  a  larger  and  more 
varied  infusion  of  Scripture  language.  (3)  Study  of  in- 
structive specimens  of  prayer.  In  the  Bible  there  are 
found,  besides  the  numerous  single  devotional  expressions, 
various  striking  examples  of  connected  and  complete 
prayers,  and  very  many  instances  in  which  the  substance 
42 
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of  a  prayer  is  given  though  not  the  form.  These  ought  (a 
be  carefully  studied,  for  instruction  in  the  matter  and  th« 
manner  of  praying.  Some  of  the  long-established  liturgies 
are  also  very  instructive.  However  earnestly  we  may 
appose  the  imposition  of  any  form  of  prayer,  there  is  cer- 
tainly much  to  be  learned  from  studying  forms  prepared 
with  the  greatest  care,  and  in  most  cases  by  very  able  and 
very  devout  men.  More  modern  works,  as  collections  of 
prayers,  and  those  recorded  in  diaries,  will  also  repay 
occasional  examination.  In  all  such  study  of  prayers, 
great  pains  must  be  taken  not  to  lose  the  devotional  in  the 
merely  critical  spirit 

The  special  preparation  which  ought  to  be  made  for 
prayer  on  any  given  occasion,  may  be  best  understood  by 
considering  public  prayer  as  to  its  maUer,  arrangement,  Ian' 
guage,  and  rdteranceJ* 

1.  As  to  the  matter,  prayers  will  be  very  general  and 
comprehensive,  or  very  specific,  according  to  circumstances. 
The  simple  and  wonderfully  ccmprehensive  prayer  given 
by  our  Lord  as  a  model  in  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount,  and 
afterwards  repeated  in  a  much  shortened  form,t  which  i« 
commonly  called  the  Lord's  Prayer,  is  a  specimen  of  the 
former  kind,  while  to  the  latter  belongs  the  prayer  in  the 
17th  chapter  of  John.  In  both  directions  we  often  witness 
grave  errors.    Some  prayers  are  so  general  as  to  include 

*  It  will  be  s?en  that  these  divisions  correspond  to  the  foar  lead- 
ing  parts  of  the  present  work,  as  a  treatise  on  Preaching.  A  friend 
snggests  that  an  Essay  might  be  appropriately  written  on  what 
slioold  be  styled  *'  The  Homiletics  of  Public  Prayer." 

f  See  any  of  the  recently  reyised  texts,  in  Greek  or  English.  Th« 
DiniBEion  of  several  important  clauses  on  this  second  occasicn  (Lake 
M  :  2-4,)  and  the  alteration  of  some  expressions,  prove  ooimIq- 
•ively  that  this  was  not  meant  by  our  Lord  as  a  fftrm  of  prayer,  for 
on  that  supposition  we  should  have  him  failing  to  repeat  the  tona 
«orreotly.  Notice  how  muoh  is  omitted  in  the  oorreotod  text  f^ 
Lule. 
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ftimost  eveiything,  and  thus  to  have  no  point  A  prayer 
ought  never  to  be  indefinite  and  straggling,  but  should 
always  have  certain  well-defined  topics ;  and  these  should, 
when  practicable,  be  determined  beforehand.  Other  per- 
sons enter  into  such  minute  details  as  to  be  inconsistent 
with  the  character  of  a  prayer  suited  to  a  whole  assembly, 
and  sometimes  to  be  indecorous. 

Too  many  persons  wholly  omit,  in  public  prayer,  or 
mention  only  in  a  few  conventional  phrases  before  closing, 
those  great  subjects  of  supplication  which  lie  apart  from 
their  own  immediate  concerns.  Yet  in  the  ''Lord's 
Prayer  "  these  subjects  occupy  half  the  space,  and  the  first 
hal£  Prayer  for  Missions,  at  home  and  abroad,  for  the 
increase  of  laborers,  for  Sunday-schools,  and  other  such 
objects,  ought  frequently  to  occur — sometimes  one  of  them 
being  dwelt  on,  and  sometimes  another. 

It  is  often  and  justly  urged  that  we  must  not,  in  praying, 
undertake  to  instruct  Gbd.  Yet  this  idea  must  not  be  car- 
ried too  far.  Our  Lord,  in  the  prayer  of  John  17,  states 
what  he  has  been  doing,  and  explains  how  eternal  life  is 
attained.  It  is  therefore  proper  sometimes  to  recite  occur- 
rences, or  make  statements,  provided  they  become  the  occa- 
sion of  thanksgiving  or  petition.  Again,  prayer  must  not 
be  used  as  a  medium  for  exhorting  the  people,  as  is  often 
half  unconsciously  done.  Nor  must  it  contain  compli- 
mentary allusions.  To  pray  for  another  minister  present, 
with  elaborate  compliment,  is  a  sadly  frequent,  and  grossly 
improper  practice.  Robert  Hall  erred  in  praying  too  often 
for  distinguished  persons  present  So  with  allusioQS  tc 
•'  this  large  and  intelligent  congr^ation."  Of  course  there 
may  be  prayer  for  particular  classes  of  persons,  and  some 
times  for  individuals ;  but  no  compliments.  Allusions  to 
political  questions,  or  any  matters  which  are  occasioning 
strife  in  the  community,  can  be  justified  only  by  peculiar 
drcumstances  and  mode  of  handling. 
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Special  pains  should  be  taken  to  give  to  public  prajei 
the  requisite  variety^— in  topics,  as  well  as  in  order. 
Many  preachers  pray  uniformly  for  the  same  objects,  and 
where  they  also  follow  a  fixed  order,  and  use  many  stereo* 
typed  phrases,  it  becomes  pretty  much  a  form  of  prayer, 
without  the  advantage  of  having  been  eminently  well  pre- 
pared. Much  may  be  done  towards  securing  variety  by 
inquiring  beforehand  what  petitions  would  be  suggested  by 
the  occasion,  or  by  the  subject  of  the  sermon,  or  by  the 
passage  of  Scripture  just  read,  or  the  hymn  which  has  been 
sung.  Of  the  topics  which  roust  of  necessity  be  frequently 
introduced,  some  may  be  elaborated  on  one  occasion,  and 
some  on  another.  In  these,  and  many  such  ways,  variety 
may  be  gained.  Of  course  there  should  be  no  strainbg 
after  it,  nor  any  elaborateness  in  the  pray^,  of  whatsoever 
kind. 

Any  attempt  to  catalogue  or  classify  the  materials  of 
prayer  would  be  here  inappropriate. 

2.  The  airranffemerU  of  prayer  must  not  be  formal,  bat 
there  should  always  be  a  real  order.  It  is  not  necessary, 
if  desirable,  that  this  should  descend  to  details.  The  lead- 
ing topics  must  not  only  be  chosen,  as  we  have  seen,  but 
arranged  in  the  mind  beforehand.  All  the  arguments  w^ 
have  urged  in  iavor  of  arrangement  in  preaching,  apply, 
more  or  less,  to  order  in  prayer.* 

The  order  which  seems  to  be  usually  thought  most 
appropriate,  may  be  stated  as  follows:  (1)  Invocation, 
adoration,  thanksgiving.  (2)  Confession,  and  prayer  for 
forgiveness.  (3)  Renewed  dedication,  and  prayer  for  help. 
(4)  Intercession,  for  all  general  or  special  objects.  Begin- 
ning imh  the  thought  of  Grod's  character  and  mercies,  we 
are  naturally  led  to  think  next  of  our  own  sins ;  and  hence 
the  order  named.  But  adoration  may  also  naturally  be 
followed  by  prayer  that  God  may  be  known  and  f^ored 
«S«e  Fftrt  II,  ohap.  1. 
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orer  all  the  earth,  (see  the  Lord's  Prayer,)  and  referencti 
to  ourselves,  whether  thanksgiving  or  supplication,  be  in 
troduced  afterwards.  Or  the  very  first  words,  after  ad- 
dressing Grod,  may  be  a  confession  of  sin,  and  a  cry  for 
mercy.  Moreover,  something  peculiar  in  the  occasion, 
something  known  to  be  pressing  upon  the  hearts  of  the 
worshippers,  may  demand  a  great  departure  from  the  usual 
order,  as  well  as  the  usual  selection,  of  topics.  We  must 
avoid  the  two  extremes,  of  wandering  hither  and  thither, 
and  of  sti£r,  formal,  unchangeable  order.  Within  these 
limits,  one  may  be  guided  by  judgment  and  taste,  by  feel- 
ing and  the  occasion.* 

3.  The  language  of  prayer  must,  of  course,  be  gramma* 
tical,  and  free  from  all  vulgarisms  and  oddities.  It  should 
be  thoroughly  simple,  —  not  low  and  coarse,  but  not 
jeamed  or  inflated.  We  must  avoid  elaborateness,  and 
prettiness,  which  is  extremely  offensive  to  good  taste  and 
painful  to  truly  devout  feeling,  but  must  not  avoid,  when 
deeply  affected,  the  natural  language  of  emotion,  which  i* 
apt  to  be  figurative,  and  sometimes  very  highly  figurative 
Where  this  is  really  natural,  it  will  never  strike  one  as 
finery.  It  is  one  of  the  poorest  compliments  that  can  be 
paid  a  man  to  say,  that  he  made  an  "  eloquent "  prayer 
earnest,  fervent,  solemn,  deeply  impressive  — such  are  tb« 
terms  to  be  desired,  if  indeed  a  prayer  is  complimented  at  al^ 

Almost  all  who  lead  in  prayer  oome  to  have  pet  phrases, 
whether  they  were  originally  imitated,  or  have  only  grown 
habitual.  It  is  very  well  that  the  prayer  of  another  should 
suggest  to  us  topics  or  sentiments  we  had  never  introduced, 
but  to  borrow  phrases  in  prayer  is  in  wretched  taste,  and 
even  unconscious  borrowing  should  by  every  possible 
means  be  avoided.  Yet  one  hears  certain  favorite  phrases 
aU  over  the  country,  which  must  have  been  adopted  by 
Imitation.    Sometimes  they  involve  an  image,  as,  **  SUqr 

*A8  to  the  length  of  prayers,  see  belon,  {  4. 
42*  2G 
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Iliem  in  their  mad  career ;  *'  or  an  alliteration,  as, ''  Chooee 
all  our  changes  for  us,"  "  Touch  and  tender  their  heartu'' 
(which  is  bad  English) ;  or  a  big  word,  instead  of  homely 
Saxon,  as,  "And  ultimately  save  us,"  where  "at  last** 
would  be  simpler  and  better.  Examples  cannot  be  multi- 
plied, though  the  evil  is  extremely  common,  and  very 
hurtful.  Tlie  use  of  such  phrases  seems  to  show  that  the 
mind  is  occupied  with  the  mere  externals  of  prayer,  instead 
of  being  engrossed  with  devout  feeling.  Even  where  ex- 
pressions are  not  borrowed,  but  have  merely  become  habit- 
ual, their  too  frequent  recurrence  is  still  more  objectionable 
in  prayer  than  ih  preaching. 

Many  are  constantly  repeating  Oh !  and  Ah  I  or  O  Lord  I 
or  "We  pray  thee,"  "  We  beseech  thee,"  and  the  like. 

Familiar  language,  such  as  the  mystics  use,  **  my  Jesus," 
"  sweet  Lord,"  had  better  be  avoided. 

The  phrases  used  in  addressing  God  will  naturally  be 
chosen  with  some  reference  to  the  connection.  Thus  our 
Lord  says,  "  I  thank  thee,  O  Father,  Lard  of  heaven  and 
earth,  that  thou  hast  hid  these  things,"  etc.  It  is  an  act 
of  sovereignty.  "  Shall  not  the  Judge  of  all  the  earth  do 
right?"  is  natural,  rather  than,  "Shall  not  the  Almighty 
[the  All-wise,  or  the  merciful  Gknl]  do  right  f  " 

In  employing  the  language  of  Scripture,  as  already 
recommended,  it  is  quite  important  to  quote  correctly ;  and 
it  is  curious  to  observe  the  incorrect  quotations  which  are 
iieard  in  widely  distant  States,  showing  that  they  have  beev 
learned  by  oral  tradition.  "  Where  two  or  three  ....  there 
am  I  in  the  midst  of  them,  and  thai  to  bless  them.'*  The 
words  in  italics  are  an  addition.  "Thou  canst  not  look 
upon  sin  vrith  the  least  degree  of  allowance,'*  spoils  a  forci- 
ble and  beautiful  image.  "  That  the  word  of  the  Lord  may 
have  free  course,  run,  and  be  glorified,"  adds  from  the  mar- 
gin the  word  "  lun,"  there  suggested  as  a  possible  substitute 
for  "have  free  course."    "The  Lamb  of  God,  that  taketb 
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Kway  the  sins  of  the  world/'  u  a  curious  change  from 
"sin." 

4.  The  uUeranee  of  prayer  "should  be  softer,  more  level, 
....  less  vehement,  more  subdued.    Every  tone  should 

breathe  tenderness  and  su^jplication It  is  difficult 

to  say  which  is  most  unsuitable  to  this  sacred  exercise  — 
a  hurried,  perfxinctory  utterance,  as  of  one  who  reads  som^ 
tiresome  or  trivial  matter,  a  violent  and  declamatory  man- 
ner, as  though  one  had  ventured  upon  objurgation  of  his 
Maker,  or  a  headlong  and  confused  enunciation."  * 

The  utterance  must  by  all  means  be  distinct — not  boifir 
terous,  but  perfectly  audible  throughout  the  room.  It  is 
very  painful,  and  somewhat  common,  to  be  unable  to  hear. 
As  to  the  precise  tones  to  be  employed,  let  one  strive  to 
realize  what  he  is  doing,  and  then  speak  simply  as  he  feels, 
unless  he  becomes  conscious  of  special  faults.  Some  men 
are  given  to  the  use  of  a  lugubrious  tone,  which  does  not 
belong  to  the  natural  language  of  penitence  and  love,  and 
is  sometimes  ridiculous.  The  tone  should,  of  course,  bo 
solemn  and  reverential,  rather  than  familiar,  but  that  doeA 
not  require  it  to  be  "  mournful." 

We  must  also  avoid  contortions  of  countenance,  and 
tricks  of  posture  and  gesture,  which  there  will  always  be 
some  persons  to  notice. 

3  4.      LENGTH  OP  THE  SEBYIOEB. 

The  proper  length  will  depend  very  much  upon  circum* 
stances.  Two  centuries  ago  it  was  not  uncommon,  both  in 
the  Church  of  England  and  among  Dissenters,  to  occupy 
from  three  to  six  hours.  At  present  there  is  in  many  quar- 
ters a  great  impatience  of  long  services,  which  should  be 
neither  yielded  to  nor  disregarded.  In  the  country,  where 
people  ride  or  walk  some  distance,  and  have  but  one  eet' 

*  Dabney,  Sao.  Rhetoric,  p.  868. 
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fioe  a  day,  it  nmy  be  much  long^  than  in  town.  When 
•ome  particular  occasion  demands  unusual  lengiby  and  wiC 
make  the  B^rices  interesting  throughout,  thej  may  be 
prolonged  beyond  the  usual  time.  In  general,  while  the 
cuBt<»ns  of  the  place  and  the  known  preferences  of  the  con- 
gr^;ation  are  to  be  consulted,  we  must  not  allow  them  to 
bind  us  with  iron  fetters.  There  should  be  freedom,  and 
some  yariety,  so  as  to  withstand  the  perpetual  tendency  to 
gravitate  into  formalism.  Many  persons  regard  custom  as 
a  sort  of  common  law,  more  binding  than  an  authoritatiye 
form  of  worship.  Against  this  the  minister  may  practically 
protest  by  such  occasional  variations  as  seem  appropriate^ 
taking  care  not  to  shock  by  abrupt  or  singular  changes. 
There  can  be  little  of  free,  spontaneous  life,  where  it  is 
cramped  by  unvarying  forms,  whether  they  be  fixed  by 
statute  or  by  custom.  But  innovation  merely  for  the  sake 
of  novelty,  is  worse  than  useless. 

As  to  the  length  of  a  sermon,  it  would  be  well  for  a  pas- 
tor to  get  it  understood  that  he  may  sometimes  make  the 
sermon  very  short,  and  sometimes  quite  long.  There  are 
subjects  which  can  be  made  very  interesting  and  instructive 
for  twenty  minutes,  but  to  occupy  thirty  or  forty  minutes 
it  would  be  necessary  to  introduce  matter  really  foreign 
and  calculated  to  lessen  the  effect,  or  so  to  hammer  out  t]i# 
style  as  to  make  it  less  impressive.  Many  a  preacher  has 
thought  of  subjects  or  texts  of  precisely  this  description, 
and  has  been  compelled  either  to  abandon  them,  or  to  spoil 
them  in  one  of  the  ways  indicated.  Why  not  occasionally 
preach  a  very  short  sermon,  of  twenty,  or  even  of  fifteen 
minutes  T  In  that  case,  if  circumstances  warrant,  the  other 
lervices  might,  without  remark,  be  made  longer  than  usual, 
pains  being  taken  to  render  them  interesting  and  impres- 
sive. On  the  other  hand,  there  are  subjects  which  impera- 
tively demand  an  exteaded  treatment,  and  cannot  well  be 
iivided ;  and  the  preacher,  especially  wh^i  at  home,  ought 
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U»  feel  at  liberty  to  occupy  a  full  hour,  or  in  rare  cases  6t^ 
more,  provided  he  is  sure  the  sermon  will  have  such  a  vari- 
ety of  distinct  points,  such  stirring  movement  from  begin- 
ning to  end,  and  such  sustained  energy  of  deliv^,  as  will 
keep  the  people  interested  in  a  high  degree.  Within  theet 
limits,  the  proper  average  in  towns,  will  probably  be  frcm 
thirty  to  forty-five  minutes,  the  former  being  best  where 
the  habitual  mode  of  treating  a  subject  is  condensed  and 
concentrated,  the  latter  where  it  is  more  dkcursive  and 
varied.  It  is  obvious  that  much  depends  on  the  mode  of 
treatment  A  long  sermon  may  seem  short,  a  short  one 
may  be  "tedious -brief,"  like  the  scene  of  Pyramus  and 
Thisbe. 

The  prayers  are  very  commonly  made  too  long.  The 
people  cannot  avoid  becoming  weary.  It  would  be  better 
to  have  a  greater  number  of  prayers  during  the  service, 
and  have  them  shorter.  In  general,  there  may  be  three 
prayers,  but  varying  in  length  according  to  circumstances. 
The  invocation,  which  opens  the  services  —  following  the 
voluntary  anthem  from  the  choir  or  voluntary  hymn  from 
the  congregation  —  is  usually  and  properly  shorty  but  might 
sometimes  be  made  longer  upon  occasion.  The  principal 
prayer,  which  is  followed  by  the  sermon,  is  especially  liable 
to  become  too  long.  The  last  prayer,  after  the  sermon, 
ought  to  vary  widely  in  length.  If  the  preacher,  or  some 
other  who  is  called  on,  feels  deeply  moved,  and  if  the  ser- 
vices have  not  been  unusually  long,  this  prayer  may  be 
considerably  extended.  If  not,  it  should  be  short,  some- 
times very  short  Even  whore  the  sermon  has  made  a  great 
impression,  the  particular  character  of  that  impression  and 
of  the  subject  must  determine  whether  it  had  better  be  fol- 
lowed by  a  long  prayer  or  a  short  one.  It  is  sometimes 
well  to  let  a  hymn  follow  the  sermon,  and  then  close  with  a 
benediction.  Or,  without  a  hymn,  the  benediction  may 
follow  at  once.    In  either  case  the  benediction,  which  is 
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Doihing  but  a  short  prajer,  may  be  preceded  by  a  few  seD 
tenoes  of  other  prayer,  appropriate  to  the  subject  which  hai 
been  presented. 

In  general,  as  has  been  intimated,  the  different  parts  of 
the  service,  reading  Scripture,  singing,  preaching,  prayer, 
should  vary  in  length  according  to  circumstances,  one  pju^ 
being  made  longer  when  another  is  shorter,  with  no  strain- 
ing  after  sensational  novelty,  but  with  the  variety  which 
onreetricted  feeling  naturally  prompts. 

§6.      PULPIT    DECORUM. 

It  is  wonderful  how  much  harm  is  sometimes  done  by 
trifling  acts  of  indecorum  in  the  pulpit  If  the  preacher, 
especially  a  young  man,  is  seen  arranging  his  hair  or  his 
neck-tie,  it  will  utterly  prejudice  some  persons  against  his 
sermon.  If  his  dress  is  slovenly,  or  showy,  it  will  have  a 
similar  effect  If  he  is  seen  or  heard  taking  a  chew  of 
tobacco,  or  even  a  glass  of  water,  white  another  prays  after 
his  sermon,  or  hunting  up  hymns  while  another  prap 
before  it,  we  can  hardly  wonder  that  people  are  offended 
Two  ministers  should  not  talk  together  during  the  singing, 
unless  there  is  peculiar  occasion  for  it  To  look  about 
carelessly  before  beginning  the  services,  betokens  a  mind 
little  occupied  with  sacred  things.  Yet  it  is  far  from 
desirable  to  substitute  an  elaborate  solemnity  of  air.  And 
the  practice  of  kneeling  upon  entering  the  pulpit,  is  of  very 
doubtful  propriety.  The  preacher  ought  to  pray  before 
beginning  his  solemn  duties,  but  had  he  not  better  oflbr  hii 
prayer  in  private  than  in  public? 

The  following  picture  has  become  famous: 

«« Would  I  describe  a  preacher,  such  as  Paul, 
Were  he  on  earth,  would  hetir,  approTe,  and  OWB'— > 
Paul  ihonld  himself  direct  me.     I  would  trao« 
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His  Tiaster  strokes,  and  draw  from  his  design. 
I  would  express  him  simple,  grave,  sinoere: 
In  doctrine  unoorrapt:  in  language  plain. 
And  plain  in  manner;  decent,  solemn,  cbast«, 
And  natural  in  gesture;  much  impressed 
Himself,  as  conscious  of  his  awful  charge, 
And  anxious  mainly  that  the  flock  he  feeds 
May  feel  it  too;  affectionate  in  look 
And  tender  in  address,  as  well  becomes 
A  messenger  of  grace  to  guilty  men. 
Behold  the  picture.    Is  it  like  f    Like  whom  f 
The  things  that  mount  the  rostrum  with  a  skip 
And  then  skip  down  again;  pronounce  a  text; 
Cry ^- hem;  and  reading  what  they  ncTor  wrote, 
Just  flfteen  minutes,  huddle  up  their  work. 
And  with  a  well-bred  whisper  close  the  scenel"* 

A  preacher  should  never  exhibit  irritation  at  inatteo* 
iion,  or  even  at  misoonduct,  in  the  audience.  When  it  if 
really  necessary  to  rebuke,  and  to  rebuke  sharply,  it  ought 
to  be  manifest  that  he  b  not  resenting  a  personal  slight, 
but  affected  by  higher  motives.  And  in  the  great  majority 
of  cases,  public  rebukes  are  better  omitted.  They  often 
give  offence,  and  the  good  they  do  might  usually  be  reached 
in  some  other  way.  A  kind,  but  decided  word  in  private 
is  commonly  much  better.  Few  preachers  have  ever  had 
occasion  to  regret  that  they  had  been  silent,  when  moved 
to  public  rebuke ;  many  have  regretted  that  they  spoke. 

There  should  be  nothing  self-important,  or  formal,  in  the 
preacher's  manner.  It  is  generally  better  to  say  **  I ''  than 
to  use  the  royal  "  we,"  the  plural  of  majesty.  There  may 
be  more  egotism  in  the  latter  case  than  the  former.  To 
avoid  the  too  frequent  recurrence  of  the  first  person  singu- 
lar, the  preacher  may  often  associate  himself  with  the 
bearers,  and  then  say  *'  we.'' 

After  great  excitement,  in  the  pulpit  or  elsewhere,  then; 

*  Cowper  on  Pulpit  Proprieties.    Comp.  Kidder,  Hom.  p  878  ff 
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is  apt  to  be  a  corresponding  reaction.  But  many  i-ersona 
CEiil  to  understand  how  a  man  who  was  so  solemn  during 
the  sermon,  is  now  so  light  Men  of  excitable  nature 
ihould  avoid  exhibiting  the  effect  of  this  reaction.  How 
foolish  soever  people  may  be  in  criticizing  trifleSy  we  must 
not  leave  them,  as  to  such  minor  matters,  an  excuse  for 
finding  &ult 

§  6.      OONGLUPIKG  REMARKS, 

After  all  our  preparation,  general  and  special  &r  the 
conduct  of  public  worship  and  for  preaching,  our  depend- 
ence for  real  success  is  on  the  Spirit  of  Ood.  And  where 
one  preaches  the  gospel,  in  reliance  on  God's  blessing,  he 
never  preaches  in  vain.  The  sermon  meant  for  the  unoon« 
verted  may  greatly  benefit  believers,  and  vice  versa.  With- 
out the  slightest  manifest  result  at  present,  a  sermon  may 
be  heard  fix>m  long  afterwards ;  perhaps  only  in  eternity 
And  the  most  wretched  failure,  seeming  utterly  useless, 
may  benefit  the  preacher  himself,  and  through  him,  all 
who  afterwards  hear  him.  Thus  we  partially  see  how  it 
is  that  God's  Word  always  does  good,  always  prospers  in 
the  thing  whereto  he  sent  it. 

Nor  must  we  ever  forget  the  power  of  character  and  life 
to  reinforce  speech.  What  a  preacher  is,  goes  far  to  deter- 
mine the  effect  of  what  he  says.  There  is  a  medisval 
proverb,  Oujus  vita  fulgar,  ejus  verba  tanitnia.  If  a  man'i 
Vitt  be  lightning,  his  words  are  thunders. 
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ATION,  in  deliYery,  464;  in  eliildren,  468;  in  men  of  diflbrenl 
nations,  468;  rules  of,  474. 
Affeotation,  to  be  EYoided,  449. 
Alexander,  J.  W.,  Thoughts  on  Preaching,  86 ;  striking  remark  ot^ 

47;  on  speciality  in  subject,  90;  pointed  saying  of,  180;  on 

dlTisions,  265;  on  expository  preaching,  442,  note. 
Amusements,  how  to  preach  on,  104. 
Analogy,  defined,  189;  metaphors  rest  on,  191 ;  argument  from,  191 ; 

nse  of,  192. 
Analogy  of  faith,  86,  note. 
Analysis,  a  tremendous,  269,  note. 
Anecdotes,  nse  of,  in  preaching,  224. 

Anglo-Saxon  words,  obserrations  on,  846;  relatiYC  force  of,  862. 
Announcements  peculiarities,  in  making,  476. 
Antithesis,  use  of,  867. 
Apologetics,  definition  of^  98. 
Apologies,  262. 
Apostrophe,  876. 
Application,  280;  persuasion  a  chief  part  of;  282;  part  of  conols- 

sion,  280. 
A  priori,  definition  of,  174;  Kant's  use  of,  178. 
Argument,  use  of,  168;  men  fond  of,  169;  proliminariea  to,  162 1 

▼arieties  of,  178-198;  order  of;  206;  general  suggestions  as  Us 

210-218;  not  to  be  mulUpUed,  212. 
Argumentum  ad  hominem,  197, 202. 

Aristotle,  on  induction,  188;  quoted,  210;  on  style,  821,  866^  UOl 
Art  and  literature,  study  of,  402. 
Artificiality,  28 ;  danger  of;  29. 
Athenians,  their  estimate  of  oratory,  448. 
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Augustine  quoted,  20;  on  study  of  models,  888. 
Authority  and  testimony  distinguished,  180,  of  the  Fathers,  IM; 
of  the  Soriptnres.  186. 

B  ARROW,  his  analysis,  268. 
Beeoher,  H.  W.,  souroe  of  his  iUustrationi,  218. 
BeUef  and  disbelief,  185. 

BiUe,  diTision  of,  into  ehmpters  and  Teises,  61;  paragraph,  68. 
history,  106;  preacher's  chief  study,  121;  standard  of  appeal, 
161 ;  model  of  style,  882. 
Biography,  228. 

Bourdaloue,  manner  of  preaching,  421. 
Breyity,  or  conciseness  of  style,  862,  860,  872. 
Bright,  John,  allusion  to,  277. 
Brougham,  Lord,  allusion  to,  277. 
Buffon  on  style,  820. 
^Burden  of  proof,  164. 

Butler,  Bishop,  quoted  on  habit,  286. 

CAMPBELL,  George,  on  style,  249,  869,  868. 
Cause  and  occasion,  180. 
Chalmers,  Dr.,  use  of  English  Torsion,  66,  note ;  on  Romans,  810 

sermons  of,  864;  read  his  sermons,  488. 
Changes,  a  cause  of  pastoral,  412. 
Chaplain,  Roger  de  CoYcrley's,  186. 
Charity,  spurious,  96. 
Chaucer,  quoted,  128. 

Children,  sermons,  114;  critics,  117;  obserration  of,  210 
Choirs,  use  of,  492. 

Christ,  teachings  of,  81 ;  types  of,  84 ;  teacher  of  morals,  98 
Chrysostom,  his  manner  of  exposition,  818;  preaching  of,  814 

Homilies  of,  817. 
Cicero,  adrice  to  young  orator,  20;  striking  remark  of,  828;  famll 

iar  letters  of,  884;  and  Roscius,  464. 
Clarke,  Dr.  Samuel,  referred  to,  176. 
Clay,  Henry,  early  training  of,  24. 
Commonplace  book,  use  of,  42,  126. 
Commonplace,  ground  of  eloquence,  22. 
Comparison,  use  of,  167,  289. 
Conclusion  of  sermon,  277;  length  of,  286;  impissioned,  284 
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Conoordanoe,  Greek  and  Hebrew,  use  of^  78. 

Coquerel,  on  arrangement,  247. 

Goontenanoe.  expression  of,  in  deliTerj,  467. 

Gowper,  on  affeotaUon,  449;  description  of  preMher»  602. 

DABNET,  Dr.,  referred  to,  492 ;  quoted,  499. 
Deoomm,  pnlpit,  602. 

Dednetion,  defined,  194 ;  ose  of^  194. 

Definition,  meaning  of  term,  168;  examples  of,  164;  importance 
of,  166. 

Leliyery,  of  sermons,  general  remarks  on,  406 ;  importance  of^  444 ; 
causes  of  failure  in,  446 ;  requintes  to  effectiye,  448. 

Demosthenes,  notice  of,  26 ;  sajing  of,  ''  Action,'*  etc.,  444. 

De  Quincej,  on  style,  824,  861,  866 ;  on  English  Qrammar,  827. 

Description,  preacher's  use  of,  160;  power  of,  161. 

miemma,  197. 

liTisions,  of  sermon,  262;  historical  allusions  to,  268;  number  of, 
266;  adyantages  of  three,  267;  character  of,  268;  relation  te 
each  other,  269 ;  order  of,  271 ;  statement  of,  272 ;  announte- 
ment  of,  278 ;  transition  from  one  to  another,  274. 

]  doctrines,  staple  of  preaching,  88;  great,  to  be  preached  on,  89; 
specific  aspects  of,  91 ;  examples,  92 ;  history  of,  128. 

Dramatism,  877. 

EDWABDS,  Jonathan,  allusion  to,  488. 
Elegance  of  style,  general  characteristics  of,  880 ;  in  different 

kinds  of  composition,  881 ;  preacher  not  to  aim  at  ezdusiTely, 

884;  not  to  ayoid,  886;  elements  of,  886-894. 
Eloquence,  definition  of,  20,  246 ;  a  practical  thing,  21 ;  a  serioni 

thing,  21 ;  commonplace  the  ground  of;  22. 
Emphasis,  in  reading,  481. 
Energy  of  style,  867;  chief  requisites  to,  868-872;  mistakes  M  to, 

879. 
English  language,  826;  works  on,  827. 
English  yersion,  use  of,  64. 
Epithets,  use  of^  861. 

Errors,  chief  power  of,  94 ;  often  to  be  unnoticed,  97. 
Ethical  philosophy,  124. 
ExolamaUon,  876. 
Ex  ooncesso,  argument^  197. 
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Exegesis,  use  of,  146. 

Bxemplifioation,  146. 

Eyereit,  Edward,  speaking  of,  428. 

Eiidenoes  of  Christianitj,  Bo.  Hall  on,  98;  h>w  treated,  d4;  inter 

nal  and  experimental,  96u 
Exhortation,  oonoluding,  284. 
Experience,  subject  of  sermons,  109 ;  religions,  220. 
Explanation,  often  needed,  144 ;  cautions  in  reference  to»  146;  %t 

subjects,  168. 
Expdsition,  continuous,  806;  Chrysostom's  manner  of,  818. 
Expository  preaching,  adrantages  of,  800 ;  objections,  801 ;   man 

agement  of,  802;  unity  necessary  to,  804;  details  in,  809; 

parallel  passages  in,  811 ;  difficult  passages,  811 ;  examples^  816. 
Expression,  in  reading,  481. 
Extemporaneous  speaking,  definition  of,  426;  adTantages  of,  42(^ 

481 ;  disadyantages  of,  481 ;  difficulties  of,  486 ;  general  and 

specific  preparation  for,  489. 
Eye,  power  of  orator's,  416,  467. 

FBLES,  use  of,  in  preaching,  226. 
Failures,  susceptibility  of,  488. 
Fancy  and  imagination,  896. 
Fathers,  authority  of  the,  184. 
Feelings,  to  be  excited,  284. 

Figures  of  speech,  works  on,  872,  note;  conduciye  to  elegance,  890l 
Foster,  John,  refered  to,  164,  887;  on  use  of  Scripture  phrases,  887. 
Free  speaking,  Arom  written  preparation,  428. 
Fuller,  Andrew,  his  interpretation  of  Scripture,  66 ;  influence  ol^ 

67 ;  as  an  expositor,  807 ;  exposition  of  Genesis,  ^17 ;  insensi 

bility  to  art,  408. 
FoUer,  Richard,  his  use  of  incidents,  228. 

&ESTURE,  in  speaking,  471,  478;  in  reading,  482. 
Goethe,  quoted,  on  actor  and  orator,  446.  . 
Gospels,  discrepancies  in  the,  182. 
Gracchus,  Gains,  anecdote  of,  462. 
Grammars,  English,  827 ;  use  ol^  828. 
Grimm,  Jacob,  on  English  language,  826. 

HALL  ROBERT,  on  ETidences  of  Christianity,  98 ;  •n  plan  of 
sermon,  269 ;  fond  of  specific  sulijects,  291 ;  style  of,  881. 
Bands,  use  of,  in  speaking.  472. 
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ifappiness,  desire  of,  a  proper  motive,  233. 

Hell,  reference  to,  88. 

Henry,  Patrick,  early  training  of,  24. 

HiBtory,  use  of,  in  interpretation,  81;  examples  of  use,  82;  Bible 

106 ;  source  of  illustration,  223. 
Holiness,  desire  of,  a  motive,  233. 
Homiletical  habit,  119. 

Homileties,  meaning  and  origin  of  term,  80;  works  on,  32-87. 
floppin,  Prof.,  Office  and  Work  of   Christian  Ministry,  36;   on 

argument,  159 ;  on  introduction,  251. 
Howe,  John,  his  use  of  texts,  39. 
Hymns,  importance  of  selecting  good,  484 ;  supply  of,  485 ;  best 

writers  of,  487 ;  the  properties  of  a  good,  487 ;  connection  of, 

with  sermon,  488 ;  the  rhythm  of,  490 ;  music  of^  492. 
Hyperbole,  374 ;  examples  of,  375. 

ILLUSTRATION,  defined,  218 ;  uses  of,  214;  works  on,  216,  note; 
importance  of,  216;  sources  of,  217-228 ;  may  be  invented,  220 ; 

cautions  as  to  employing,  228. 
Imagination,  use  in  exciting  passions,  238;  uses  to  orator,  395; 

works  on,  397,  note;  historical,  399;  means  of  cultivating, 

400;  models  of,  404. 
Imitation,  conscious  and  unconscious,  27 ;  instances  of,  28,  note. 
Indolence,  a  foe  to  originality,  134. 

Induction,  defined,  186;  hasty,  186;  safe,  188;  Aristotle  on,  188. 
Inferences,  part  of  conclusion,  281. 
Interrogation,  376. 
Interpretation,  sources  of  error  in,  53-70;  treatises  on,  78,  notei 

rules  of,  61. 
Introduction,  propriety  of,  248 ;  sources  of,  250 ;  examples  of,  258, 

note,  255 ;  qualities  of  a  good,  254 ;  Yinet  on,  257. 
Invention,  rules  for,  176 ;  a  source  of  illustration,  220. 
Irony,  allowable,  208. 

J  UDAS,  sermon  on,  296. 

T7'  ANT,  his  use  of  a  priori,  178. 

^    Knowledge,  requisite  to  good  preaching,  23;  all  kinds  useftil, 
V     120 ;  has  three  dimensions,  184. 
48* 
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LANGUAGE,    imperfecUon   of,    68;   Soripiore,  67;    Stodj  of 
ftffeots  style,  825 ;  books  on  English,  827. 
Lotion,  fiuniliar,  style  of,  888 ;  Cioero's,  884. 
Ufo,  homan,  sooroe  of  ilinstntion,  218;  our  Lord's  rofereaoet 

to,  219. 
Uteratore  a  sooroe  of  illostration,  225 ;  stody  of^  affMts  styUt  829 
Logio,  stady  of;  reoommended,  160,  206. 
Lore,  the  strongest  motiye,  284. 
Loyola,  Ignatioi,  preaohing  of^  286. 

MATERIALS  of  sermon,  prepared  beforehand,  118;  from  erery 
sonroe,  120;  proTided  at  the  time,  126;  original,  127-186, 
borrowed,  186-142;  speoial,  148. 
Melody  of  Toiee,  467. 
Metaphor,  878. 

Methods  of  preaohing,  historical  notioea  of  the  three,  4M. 
Metres,  books  on,  488,  note. 
MillonFallaoies,206. 
Minister's  sore  throat,  note  on,  461. 
Miraeles,  proof  oi;  188. 
Misapplied  texts,  examples  of,  70-78. 

NARBATION,  preaoher's  nse  of,  147. 
Narratives  of  the  Bible,  808. 
Natural  gifts,  28. 
Nature,  sonroe  of  illustration,  217;  eommunlon  with,  108 ;  energetic 

necessary  to  energy  of  style,  868. 
Negatiye,  not  required  to  proTO,  164. 
Newman,  John  Henry,  on  earnestness,  286. 
News  of  the  day,  how  used,  228. 
Newspapers,  881. 

New  Testament,  RoTised,  79;  Moody's,  86,  iiota. 
Newton,  Sir  Isaac,  reference  to,  174. 
NoTols,  the  reading  of,  404. 

OBJECTIONS,  reftiUtion  of;  209. 
Obscurity,  often  pleasing,  889. 
Oddity,  180. 

Old  Testament,  not  to  be  neglectad,  47* 
Orator  and  actor,  445. 
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Orators,  Indian,  1!4 ;  great  secular,  882. 

Origen,  his  spiritualixing,  67. 

Originality,  127;  affeoUtion  of,  130.  deMrable»  180;  obsiaolei  to 

182. 
Original  Soriptares,  adyantages  of  using,  65 ;  in  expository  preaeb 

ing,  807. 

1)ALM£R,  on  reading  sermons,  417. 
Parables,  interpretation  of  our  Lord's,  69. 

Paradox,  sometimes  lawftil,  180. 

Paragraph,  importance  of,  849 ;  requisites  to  a,  850. 

Parallel  passages,  quotation  of,  811. 

Particles,  use  of,  850. 

Paul,  style  of  the  AposUe,  822;  language  of;  876. 

Personification,  876. 

Perspicuity  of  style,  889;  necessary,  841 ;  explanation  aa  to,  842 . 
requisites  to,  842-857. 

Persuasion,  use  of,  282 ;  motives  used  in,  882-884. 

Peter's  denial,  sermons  on,  294. 

Piety,  a  requisite  to  effectiye  preaching,  22. 

Pilgrim's  Progress  specially  commended,  226. 

Plagiarism,  defined,  185;  ludicrous  and  serious  effects  of,  187 

Plan  of  sermon,  257 ;  simple  and  firesh,  259. 

Poetry  and  Preaching,  882. 

Poets,  study  of,  408. 

Points,  speaker  to  fix  his  mind  on,  861* 

Polemics,  references  to,  95-97. 

Posture,  in  speaking,  468. 

Practice,  chief  means  of  improTcment,  884. 

Player  (public),  general  preparation  for,  498;  special  preparatiob 
for,  494 ;  matter  of,  494 ;  improprieties  in,  495 ;  arrangement 
of,  496 ;  language  of,  497 ;  net  phrases  in,  498 ;  the  utterance 
of,  501 ;  remarks  on  Lord's,  494,  note. 

Preacher,  when  eloquent,  22 ;  to  preach  on  doctrines,  88 ;  relation 
to  controTcrsies,  96;  to  morality,  98;  to  politics,  108 ;  to  aToii 
ultraism,  104 ;  experience  of  young,  117;  **  homiletical  habit  *'  of, 
119;  Bible,  chief  study  of,  121 ;  why  old  fails,  119;  how  ori- 
ginal, 129;  how  to  use  thoughts  of  others,  189;  when  make 
acknowledgment,  141;  explaining  text,  146;  to  study  common 
mind,  210;  to  be  a  close  ebsemr,  217;  to  excite  feeling,  285; 
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be  snljeot  of  feeling,  2S6;  not  uniformly  Tehement,  240;  U 
eultiTate  yarieiy,  276 ;  to  aToid  forced  feeling,  284 ;  to  be  per- 
spienons,  340;  to  have  Tarietj  of  style,  877;  not  to  aim  al 
prettiness,  882. 

Preaching,  characteristic  of  ChriBtianity,  17 ;  relation  to  printings 
18;  to  pastoral  work,  etc.,  18;  difficulty  of,  19;  requisites  t« 
effectiTO,  22;  an  art,  25;  doctrinal,  88;  political,  99;  hist  or 
ical,  107 ;  expository,  800. 

Presumption,  logical,  defined,  166. 

Profuseness,  872. 

Progressiye  approach,  argument  firom,  196. 

ProUxity,  863. 

Proposition,  logical  and  rhetorical,  261. 

Proverbs,  value  o^  226. 

Punctuation,  886. 

QniNTILIAN,  on  slight  arguments,  212 ;  sharp  saying  of,  227 ;  «■ 
introduction,  266 ;  on  clearness  of  style,  241. 
Quotations,  use  of  foreign,  829. 

READING,  remarks  on,  124 ;  public,  of  Scriptures,  478 ;  good,  a  rare 
accomplishment,  479;  club  recommended,  480;  emphasis  in, 

481 ;  expression  in,  481. 
Reading  sermons,  advantages  of,  407-410;  disadvantages  of^  410- 

416 ;  suggestions  as  to,  416-419 ;  origin  of  practice,  487 ;  where 

custom  prevails,  488. 
Recapitulation,  279. 
Reciting  sermons  from  memory,  advantages  of,  420;  disadvantages 

of,  420. 
Reductio  ad  absurdum,  197. 
References,  use  of,  86. 
Recitation,  198;  men  fond  of,  198;  often  not  complete,  199;  indi 

-  rect,  201 ;  not  too  vehement,  208 ;  effect  of  sucoessfbl,  204. 
Renan,  reference  to,  821. 
Repentance,  texts  on,  92. 
Rhythm,  in  prose,  888;  books  on,  890,  note. 
Rogers,  Henry,  quoted,  882. 
Romanist,  difficulties  of,  172. 

Ruskin,  on  imagination,  896;  on  prevailing  fHTolitj,  401. 
Ryle,  J.  C,  Expository  Thoughts  of,  817. 
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SACRED  eloquence,  Henry  Rogers  on,  882. 
Sohleiermacher,  quoted,  804. 

Science,  a  source  of  illueiration,  221. 

Scriptures,  a  source  of  illustration,  228 ;  study  of,  formerly  and 
now,  807. 

Sentences,  short  and  long,  848 ;  periodic,  868 ;  emphatic  arrange- 
ment of,  866;  broken,  868. 

Sequence,  logical  and  physical,  179. 

Sermon,  several  parts  of  a,  248 ;  introduction  of,  248 ;  plan  of,  257  • 
dirisions  of,  262 ;  conclusion  of,  277  ;  length  of,  500. 

Sermons,  subject  or  text  of,  87 ;  classified  according  to  matter,  87 ; 
doctrinal,  88 ;  not  treatises,  91 ;  moral,  97 ;  political,  98 ;  his- 
torical, 107;  experimental,  109;  funeral.  111;  academic,  118; 
to  children,  114;  different  species  of,  288;  subject,  289;  models 
of  sut^iect,  292,  note;  text,  298;  examples  of  text,  294,  297, 
298;  expository,  299;  scheme  of  series  of  expository,  808 

#(erTices,  length  of,  499. 

Ahedd,  on  getting  meaning  of  text,  79 ;  on  preacher's  duty  to  society, 
102;  on  **  homiletical  habit,*'  119;  on  disooYering  hidden  skel- 
eton, 294;  on  expository  preaching,  802;  on  plainness  of 
style,  840. 

Simplicity  in  style,  891«  898. 

Singing,  a  means  of  cultivating  the  voice,  462. 

Skeletons  and  sketches,  188. 

Smith,  Adam,  quoted  on  style,  881. 

Speaking,  in  relation  to  style,  887. 

Spencer,  Herbert,  on  style,  894. 

Spiritualixing,  founded  in  nature  of  things,  66 ;  in  the  Bible,  66 ; 
practiced  by  the  Fathers,  67 ;  evil  effects  of,  84. 

Spiritual  manifestations,  160. 

Spurious  passages,  not  to  be  used  as  texts,  48 ;  examples  of,  48. 

Stowe,  G.  £.,  on  expository  preaching,  815. 

Style,  general  observations  on,  819 ;  treatises  on,  819,  note ;  Buffon  on, 
820;  importance  of,  821 ;  English,  French,  German,  and  Ameri- 
can, 822;  means  of  improving,  824 ;  models  of,  881 ;  properties  of, 
829 ;  perspicuity  of,  829-857  ;  spoken  and  written,  865 ;  energy 
of,  857-879;  elegance  of,  880. 

Bwedenborg,  reference  to,  65. 

Bwift,  letter  to  a  young  clergymaaf  848. 

2H 
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TALES,  on  meaning  of  passages,  308. 
Terms,  ambigoous,  to  be  avoided,  168 ;  to  be  inteDig^e,  849 
exact,  845;  specific,  more  energetie,  859;  elegant  nse  of,  88S. 

Testimony,  argoment  f^om,  180. 

Text,  meaning  of  the  term,  Z8 ;  originaUy  long,  SS ;  adrantages  of 
baring,  89 ;  objections  to  nse  of^  40 ;  selection  of  a,  41 ;  rules 
for  selection  of,  48,  50 ;  ludicrous,  44 ;  familiar,  46 ;  spurious 
passages  not  to  be  used  as,  48 ;  sayings  of  uninspired  men  as, 
48 ;  accommodation  of,  51 ;  difficulty  of  interpreting,  52 ; 
sources  of  error  in  interpreting,  58-70;  grammatical  study 
of,  79 ;  explanation  of,  146. 

Theology,  systematic,  Talue  of,  122-128. 

Transitional  words,  276. 

Translation,  disadrantages  of  a,  54;  uses  of  a,  79. 

Translations,  making  a  means  of  improTing  style,  887. 

UNITT,  importance  of,  296,  808. 
UniTersity  (English)  training,  effect  of,  822. 

TTBRBOSITY,  870. 
Y      Vinet,  on  eloquence,  22 ;  on  use  of  texts,  41 ;  on  interpret* 

tion,  56;  on  political  preaching,  101;  on  a  priori,  178;  on 

arrangement,  242 ;  on  Bossuet,  266. 
Voice,  importance  of  a  good,  450 ;  powers  of,  451 ;  improYomeni 

of,  452;  penetrating  power  of,  455;   rules  for  management 

of,  45a 
Voltaire,  on  texts,  40. 

WHATELT,  pointed  sayings  of,  79;  anecdote  of,  188;  Logio 
162,  note;  definition  of  preiumption,  165;  on  eonciseneai^ 
852. 
irhiteioM's  oratory,  427 
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OUTLINES  OF  SERMONS  TO  CHILDREN. 

With  nnmeroiis  Anecdotes.     Crown  8to.     Cloth,  $1.50.     (Being  th« 
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"  Thes*  sermons  are  by  men  of  acknowledged  eminence  in  possessing  the  happf 
faculty  of  preaching  interestingly  to  the  young.  As  an  evidence  of  this ^  as  well  as 
^  the  character  of  the  teachings  it  is  only  necessary  to  mention  such  names  as 
those  of  William  Arnot,  the  Bonars,  Principal  Cairns,  John  Edmond,  D.D., 
Dn.  Oswald  Dykbs  and  }.  Marshall  Lang,  lesides  many  others.**— Canada  Pres- 
iyterian. 

"This  book  contains  a  very  high  grade  of  thinking,  with  enough  illustrations  an4 
anecdotes  to  stock  the  average  preacher  for  many  years  of  children's  sermons." — Jipit- 
eopal  Register, 

*'They  are  full  of  suggesticus  which  will  be  found  exceedingly  helpful ;  the  habit  d 
osing  apt  and  simple  illustrations,  and  of  repeating  good  anecdotes,  begets  a  fiticultY 
and  power  which  are  of  value.  This  volume  is  a  treasure  which  a  hundred  pastors  will 
find  exceedingly  convenieut  to  draw  upon." — N.  Y,  EoangeUst, 

PULPIT  PRAYERS  BY  EMINENT  PREACHERS, 

Crown  8vo.  Cloth,  $1.50.  (Being  the  4th  vol.  of  the  Clerical  Library.) 

The  British  Quarterly  says:  "  These  prayers  are  fresh  and  strong:  the  or^ 
dinary  ruts  ^  conventional  forms  are  left  and  the  fresh  thoughts  qf  living  hearts 
are  uttered.  The  excitement  of  devotional  thought  and  sympathy  must  be  great  in 
the  offering  of  such  prayers,  especially  when,  as  here,  spiritual  intensity  and  de- 
voutneu  are  as  marked  as  freshness  and  strength.  Such  prayers  have  their  char* 
acteristic  euufontages** 

London  Literary  IVorld :  "Used  aright,  this  volume  is  likely  to  be  of  great  ser- 
vice to  ministers,  ft  will  show  ihem  how  to  put  variety,  freshness  and  literary  beauty, 
as  well  as  spirituality  of  tone,  into  their  extemporaneous  prayers." 


Anecdotes  DlostratiTe  of  New  Testament  Texts. 

With  600  Anecdotes.      Crown  8vo,  400  pages.    Cloth,  $1.50.    (Being 
the  5th  voL  of  the  Clerical  Library.) 

London  Christian  Leader  says:  "  This  is  one  <f  the  most  valuabU  books  of 
emecdote  that  w  have  ever  seen.  There  is  hardly  one  anecdote  that  is  not  of  first- 
rate  quality.  They  have  been  seUcted  by  one  who  has  breadth  and  vigor  of  mind 
as  well  as  keen  spiritual  insight,  and  sotne  <f^  the  most  effective  illustrations  ^ 
Scripture  texU  have  a  rich  vein  of  humor  qf  exquisite  quality:* 

The  London  Church  Bells:  "The  anecdotes  are  given  in  the  order  of  the  texts 
which  they  illustrate.  There  is  an  ample  index.  The  book  is  one  which  those  who 
have  to  prepare  sermons  and  addresses  will  do  well  to  have  at  their  elbow. 

N.  r.  Christian  at  fVork :    "  As  an  apt  illustration  often  proves  the  mail 

WHICH    fastens  THR  TRUTH    IN   THE   MIND,  THIS  VOLUME   WILL  PROVE  AN  ADMIRABLE 
AND  VAIAJABLE  AID,  NOT    ONLY    TO    CI  ERGYMEN,    BUT    TO    SUNDAY-SCHOOL  TEACHERS 

AND  Christian  workers  generally.** 

N.  Y.  Observer  :  "A  book  replete  with  incident  and  suggestion  applicable  to  e\cry 
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THE  CUBRICAL  LIBRARY-KContlnued). 

EXPOSITORY  SERMONS  AND  OUTLINES  ON 
THE  OLD  TESTAMENT. 

Crown  8vo,  cloth.    $i.5a     Being  the  6th  voL  of  the  Clerical  Idbraty. 


W.       Al^BXANDBR,       D.D., 

Bishop  of  Dbrry. 
A.  Barry,  D.D.,  Primate 

or  Austraua. 
Dbak  Bradley,  of  Wkst- 

MINSTBR. 

Stoppord  a.  Brooke. 


Containing  Sermons  by  ' 

Prof.    A.    B.    Davidson, 

D.D.,  LL.D. 
Vbm.  Archdeacon  Farrar. 
Canon  W.  J.  Knox-Littlb. 
Canon  H.P.  Liddon, D.D. 
Alexander      Maci.arrn. 

D.D. 


Gborgb  Mathbson,  D.D. 
Joseph  Parker,  D.D. 
Dean  J.J.  S.  Perownb, 
C.  Stanford,  D.D. 
Lord  Bishop  of  Chester. 
Dean  Vaugham. 


"  Rick  in  poetical  appltcation^  ihest  Sermons  wtS  it  an  education  ami  an  tn*^- 
ration  to  many,*'-^li,  Y.  Christian  Advocate  and  Journal. 


PLATFORM  AND  PULPIT  AIDS. 

Consisting  of  Striking  Speeches,  Home  Work,  Foreign  Missions, 
THE  Bible,  Sunday  School,  Temperance,  and  Kindred  Sub- 
jects, WITH  Illustrative  Anecdotes  from  Addresses.  Crown 
8vo,  cloth.     $1.50.     Being  the  7th  voL  of  the  Clerical  Library, 


Prebendary  Ainslie. 
W.  Arthur. 
Bishop  of  Bedford. 
Dean  of  Canterbury. 
liisHOP  OF  Carlisle. 
Bishop  Boyd  Carpenter. 
Dean  of  Chester. 
Dean  Close. 
R.  W.  Dale,  D.D. 


By 

J.  C.  Edghill,  D.D. 
Dean  of  Bangor. 
Bishop  Elucott,  D.D. 
Archdeacon  Farrar. 
Canon  Fleming. 
Newman  Hall. 
Dr.  Livingstone. 
Bishop  of  London. 
J.  A.  Macfadyen,  D.D. 


R  Moffat,  D.D. 

Sir  W.  Muir,  K.C.S.I. 

J.  Parker.  D.D. 

W.  M.  PUNSHON,  D.D. 

Principal  Rainy,  D.D. 
C.  H.  Spurgeon. 
A.  Moody  Stuart,  D.D. 
Archbishop  Tait. 
Canon  Tristram. 
And  other*. 


**y$ui  the  book  to  give  to  some  ooerworited pastor  who  ha*  many  speeches  to  make, 
with  little  time /or  study,  and  less  money  to  spare/or  new  books.  We  have  here  a 
c^l^rtion  ^  some  qf  the  best  speeches  <^  many  <^  the  great  platform  speakers  ^  our 
/iVwtf.'*— Christian.  

ANECDOTES  ILLUSTRATIVE  OF  OLD  TESTA- 
MENT TEXTS. 

With  over  500  Illnstrations  and  Index  of  Texts.     Crown  8vo,  cloth. 
$1.50.     Being  the  8th  voL  of  the  Clerical  Library. 

**  It  wiU  be  found  invaluable  to  all  prertchers^  leturkers^  and  public  speaker s^  a* 
placing  at  their  command  a  Xfost  storehouse  of  incidents  with  which  to  ettforce  emd 
fasten  an  idea  or  point  a  moral.^^'-'S,  Y.  Christian  at  Work. 
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REV.  PR.  ALEXAWDER  BRUCE'S  WORKS, 

THE  MIRACULOUS  ELEMENT  IN  THE  GOSPELS. 

By  Alexander  Balmain  Bruce,  D.D.,  Author  of  "The  Parabolic 

Teaching  of  Christ."    8vo,  doth.    (2.5a 

This  work,  though  constructed  on  a  difTerent  method,  may  be  regarded  as  a  com> 
pan>on  to  my  work  on  The  Parabolic  Teaching  of  Chkist,  published  a  kw  years 
ago.  In  the  Fifth  and  Sixth  Lectures  I  have  considered  from  my  point  of  view,  at 
considerable  length,  a  large  number  of  the  miraculous  narratives,  and  made  observa- 
tions on  nearly  the  whole  of  the  narratives  of  this  character  contained  in  the  Gospels 
My  object  in  these  portions  of  the  work  is  not  to  expound  horoiletically  the  whok 
narrative  in  which  a  miracle  is  recorded,  but  to  bquire  whether  the  event  recorded  be 
indeed  a  miracle. 

*'  //  wt'U  iak*  rank  ai  ond  ameng  tki  standard  iretUises  upon  iU  ahtfayt  impor- 
tani  and  tngrtnsing  themt.  It  is  an  tlaberate  study— 4ke  fruit  ^  wids-reaching  and 
frtfound  research  and  /atient  refltction.  The  result  of  tkrse  studies  is  tAat  the 
^fdumt  is  apowetful  defense  <f  the  miracles  as  an  essential  feature  of  the  religion  ^ 
Christ,  It  is  a  cause  ^  congratulation  to  the  whole  Christian  public  that  so  wUuahU 
sourse  ff  lectures  has  oeen  given  to  the  whok  world  in  so  available  shape,'*^BosTOii 

CONGRBGATIONAUST. 

"An  exhaustive  discussion  of  the  New  Testament  Miracles.  The  topics  are 
candidly,  Inddly,  and  very  ably  considered.  The  volume  is  a  rich  addition  to  our 
fiiH>logetic  literature,  which  every  Biblical  stodeut  will  desire  to  add  to  his  library. "^ 
jLon's  Herald. 

The  Parabolic  Teaching  of  Christ. 

A  Systematic  and  Critical  Study  of  die  Parables  of  our  Lord.    By  Rer. 
Prof.  A.  B.  Bruce,  D.D.     i  vol.,  8vo,  cloth,  527  pp.  Price.  I2.50. 

"A  work  which  will  at  oooe  take  its  place  as  a  classic  on  the  Parables  of  our  Sa- 
viour.  No  minister  should  think  of  doing  witho  ut  it.  **— American  Presbyterian  Review. 


American  Literary  Churchman  savs  :  **  We  recommend  this  book  with  the  most 
ifident earnestness.    It  is  a  book  to  be   bought  and  kept:  it  has  both  depth  and 
breadth  and  minute  accuraury ;  it  has  a  living   sympathy  with  the  t^p^rh^^z  of  the  Para- 


bles and  with  the  spirit  of  the  Master." 

ENGLISH  NOTICB8. 

**  Pro£  Bruce  brings  to  his  task  the  leamins  and  the  liberal  and  finely  sympathetic 
qyirit  whidi  are  the  best  gifts  of  an  expositor  of  Scripture.  His  treatment  or  his  subject 
is  vigorous  and  original,  and  he  avoias  the  capital  mistake  of  overlaymg  his  exegesis 
with  a  mass  of  other  men's  views." — Spectator, 

*'  The  studies  of  the  Parables  are  thorough,  scholarly,  suggestive  and  practicaL 
Fullness  of  discussion,  reverence  of  treatment,  and  sobriety  of  judgment,  mainly  chai^ 
acterize  this  work."— CAr/x//a»  World, 

"Each  Parable  is  mostthoughtfblly  worked  out,  and  much  new  light  is  thw^  thrown 
on  the  difficulties  which  surround  many  of  these  beautiful  and  suggestive  examples  kA 
Divine  \f^TWxvg.**~~Qergymttifs  Magatine, 

"This  voliune  has  only  to  be  known  to  be  welcomed,  not  by  students  alone,  but  by 
all  earnest  students  ol  Christ's  oracles.  On  no  subject  has  Dr.  Bruce  spoken  more 
wisdy  than  on  the  question  why  Jesus  spoke  in  parables.  The  one  end  the  aathor  sets 
before  himself  is,  to  find  out  what  our  Lord  really  meant.  And  this  he  dues  with  a 
clearness  and  fullness  worthy  of  all  praise.      Familiar  as  W6  are  with  90me  ol 

the  beat  and  most  poimlar  works  on  tte  Parables,  we  do  not  know  any  to 
whioh  we  could  look  for  so  much  aid  in  otu*  ssarsh  afl^r  the  very  meaalwf 
whidh  Christ  woaid  AaTe  ns  find  in  His  words."— Mmami/Q^wi^. 
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